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EXCELLAIT 
SURTOUT 


POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  accep  ( 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  e< 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fannys 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  stra 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  On 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  in 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  measui 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  int 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  mod  i 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  develo 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  wc 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 
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H  e  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  MILK  STREET         BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  542-1250 


Associated  with 


0BRI0N,  RUSSELL  8c  C 

Insurance    of    Every    Descripl 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

This  new  recording  of Brahms' First  Concerto 
marks  the  first  collaboration  of  Van  Cliburn 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Leinsdorf. 
Together  they  meet  the  challenge  of  this 
demanding  work  in  a  virtuoso  performance 
that  realizes  all  the  passion  and  intensity  of 
Brahms'  score.  Also  recommended:  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  Leinsdorf  in  a 
vibrant  reading  of  Beethoven's  "Eroica." 
Both  albums  in  superb  Dyna groove  sound. 


Van  Cliburn 

Brahms  Concerto  No.  1 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Erich  Leinsdorf 
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RCA  Victor 

The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 
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EXHIBITIONS 

Pictures  loaned  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Art  Association  are  now  on  view 
in  the  Gallery. 

Manuscripts  of  messages  to  the  Or- 
chestra by  composers  and  performers  of 
past  seasons  contributed  to  the  program 
af  the  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  are  shown 
in  the  cases. 


THE  SOLOISTS 
JANE  MARSH's  appearance  at  this 
concert  is  her  first  with  a  leading  sym- 
phony orchestra.  She  made  her  operatic 
debut  last  June  at  the  Festival  in  Spole- 
:o,  where  she  sang  Desdemona  in  Verdi's 
Otello.  She  has  also  participated  in  a 
concert  of  chamber  music  at  the  Library 
of  Congress.  She  is  twenty-two  at  this, 
the  beginning  of  her  professional  career, 
which  this  season  includes  further  im- 
portant engagements.  Born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, she  graduated  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1963. 

EUNICE  ALBERTS  is  remembered 
for  her  many  notable  performances  with 
this  Orchestra.  She  has  appeared  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  here  dur- 
ing three  previous  seasons,  and  likewise 
twice  in  that  composer's  Missa  Solemnis. 

RICHARD  CASSILLY  is  appearing 
for  the  first  time  with  this  Orchestra. 
A  native  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  makes 
his  home  in  Maryland.  Shortly  after 
graduating  from  the  Peabody  Institute 
he  sang  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
in  Pittsburgh.  His  career  has  been 
largely  in  opera,  in  which,  taking  many 
parts  with  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
he  has  sung  in  various  parts  of  this 
country,  last  season  extending  his  en- 
gagements to  Europe. 
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THOMAS  PAUL  is  remembered  a 
the  bass  soloist  with  this  Orchestra  las 
season  in  Haydn's  The  Seasons  and  ii 
Stravinsky's  Pulcinella.  He  is  a  gradu 
ate  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  anc 
has  long  been  associated  with  the  Nev* 
York  City  Opera.  He  has  also  sung  ir 
Berkshire  Festival  performances. 


SOME  EVENTS  OF 
THE  NEW  SEASON 
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Some  of  the  music  planned  by  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  the  instrumental  soloists  and 
guest  conductors  for  the  eighty-fifth 
season  of  the  Orchestra  are  now  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  Leinsdorf  will  conduct  Schu- 
mann's Scenes  from  Goethe's  "Faust" 
for  the  first  time  with  this  Orchestral 
in  its  complete  form.  The  work  with 
soloists  and  chorus  will  be  performed! 
in    February. 

Piano  soloists  will  be  John  Browning, 
who  will  present  the  first  two  concertos 
of  Prokofiev  on  November  19  and  Mal- 
colm Frager  who  will  be  heard  in  the 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
on  February  4.  Claude  Frank  will  join 
Joseph  Silverstein  and  Jules  Eskin  in 
Beethoven's  Triple  Concerto  on  March 
25. 

A  newcomer  to  the  Orchestra  will  be 
Mstislav  Rostropovich,  the  Soviet  cellist, 
on  October  22,  who  will  be  heard  in  the 
first  American  performance  of  Benjamin 
Britten's  new  "Cello  Symphony,"  and 
Dvorak's  Concerto  for  his  instrument. 
Violinists  will  be  Zino  Francescatti,  who 
will  be  heard  in  Brahms'  Concerto  on 
February  18.  Joseph  Silverstein  will  play 
the  Violin  Concerto  of  Sibelius.  (Charles 
Munch  will  also  remember  the  anniver- 
sary year  of  this  composer  by  including 
his  Seventh  Symphony  on  one  of  his 
programs.)  Jules  Eskin,  Sherman  Walt 
and  Ralph  Gomberg  of  the  Orchestra 
are  also  listed  for  solo  works. 

The  guest  conductors  for  the  season, 
in  addition  to  Richard  Burgin  who  is  to 
conduct  the  concerts  on  November  5-6, 
will  be  Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  December 
3-4;  Jean  Martinon,  January  14-22; 
Charles  Munch,  March  11-19;  and  Wer- 
ner Torkanowsky,  who  is  to  make  his 
first  appearance  here  on  November 
12-13. 

The  season  of  concerts  in  Boston  will 
consist  of  six  shorter  series  in  addition 
to  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series:  three 
Tuesday  evening  series  (Series  "A,"  10 
concerts;  Series  "B,"  6  concerts;  "Cam- 
bridge"    Series,    6    concerts)     and     two 
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1  las  Thursday  evening  series   (Series  "A,"  6 
iifoncerts;   Series  "B,"  3  concerts).    The 
ix  concerts  of  Tuesday  Series  "B"  will 
egin  at  7 :30  instead  of  8 :30.  The  series 
Kew  >f  eight  Open  Rehearsals  will  be  con- 
in  inued  this  season  on  Thursday  evenings 
it  7:30. 


THE  SEASON  PAST 
The  210  concerts  given  by  this  Orches- 
ra  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  last  season 
ncluded  the  largest  attendance  to  date 
it    the    Berkshire    Festival.     The    sym- 
phony concerts  at  Tanglewood  together 
with  the  chamber  music  concerts,  a  gala 
evening,  and  a  Pops  concert,  had  a  total 
attendance  of  242,005.    Features  of  the 
u-fseason   were   Wagner's    "Lohengrin"   in 
oncert    form,    and    emphasized    on    the 
rograms  were  all  of  Beethoven's  con- 
thlcertos  for  solo  instruments.    The  Berk- 
-d  shire   Music   Center  was  limited   to   an 
enrollment  of  300  members,  seventy  of 
whom  were  orchestral  players  who  were 
granted  fellowships.  In  addition  to  much 
music  there  were  panel  discussions  and 
seminars  with  visiting  speakers. 


BROADCASTS 

This  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
that  through  the  coming  season  almost 
all  its  symphony  concerts  in  Boston  will 
be  broadcast  ''live." 

The  Friday  afternoon  series  will  be 
broadcast  by  Station  WGBH-FM. 

The  Saturday  series  by  WCRB-AM- 
FM  and  WGBH-FM. 

The  Tuesday  "A"  series  of  ten  con- 
certs by  WBUR-FM. 

The  Tuesday  "B"  series  of  six  con- 
certs will  be  divided  between  Stations 
WBUR-FM  and  WGBH-FM.  The  third 
and  sixth  concerts  of  this  series  will  also 
be  televised. 

The  Tuesday  "Cambridge"  series  of 
six  concerts  on  WGBH-FM  and  TV. 

Delayed  broadcasts  (from  tapes)  will 
also  be  given  on  dates  to  be  specified 
later. 


TELEVISION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
cooperation  with  WGBH-TV,  Channel 
2,  will  increase  the  number  of  live  tele- 
vision concerts  this  season  from  six  to 
eight.  The  following  concerts  will  be 
televised:  October  19,  November  2  and 
23,  December  14,  January  4,  February  8, 
March  22  and  April  5. 


ROUSING  BROWSING  .  .  . 
BARGAINS,  TOO. 

Browsing  at  Book  Clearing  House 
can  often  be  exciting  —  because 
there's  such  variety.  Begin  with  a 
solid  ten-foot-high  wall  of  brand- 
new  books  that  includes  all  impor- 
tant titles,  not  just  best-sellers.  Then 
simply  turn  around  —  and  you're 
face  to  face  with  our  center  aisle 
of  bargains,  which  includes  hun- 
dreds of  beautiful  and  unusual 
books  at  savings  of  40%  to  75%. 
And  then  .  .  .  there's  all  the  rest 
of  our  store,  with  five  more  depart- 
ments full  of  books  and  records 
.  .  .  staffed  by  no-pressure  sales- 
men who  know  and  care  a  lot  about 
the  things  they  sell.    To  add  it  up, 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  titles 

2.  Hundreds  of  bargains 

3.  1  1,000  paperback  titles 

4.  Texts  and  technical  books 

5.  Record  dept.  .  .  .   10,000  titles 

6.  Literary  magazines  and 

quarterlies 

7.  Sidewalk  carts  of  bargain  books 

YOU'LL  FIND   7  KINDS   OF 
FOOD   FOR  THOUGHT  AT 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON        •        CO  7-1600 

Open  Wednesday  Evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND   PHONE  ORDERS 
DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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Are  you  sure  you  should  name  Cousin  George 

as  executor  of  your  WiU? 


Is  dear  Cousin  George  really  the  man  for  the  job?  Let's  see.  As  ex- 
ecutor of  your  Will,  he'll  have  responsibilities  like  protecting  your 
assets  .  .  .  compiling  an  inventory  .  .  .  appraising  the  value  of  each 
item  .  .  .  documenting  the  assets  .  .  .  settling  bills  and  claims  .  .  . 
meeting  cash  needs  .  .  .  making  the  wisest  investments. 

Now  you  know  why  so  many  people  name  us  as  executor.  And  as 
trustee.  Your  plans  are  safeguarded  by  investment  analysts,  tax 
specialists  and  other  experts.  These  are  men  who  offer  round-the- 
clock,  on-the-spot  talents  you  can't  expect  any  individual  executor 
to  have. 

We  suggest  that  you  and  your  lawyer  talk  with  us  about  this  im- 
portant matter  of  naming  the  right  executor.  And  Cousin  George 
seconds  the  motion. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


First  Program 


MONDAY  EVENING,  October  4,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Wagner "Siegfried  Idyll" 


INTERMISSION 


Beethoven 


Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  with  final  chorus 
on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 


I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 
II.     Molto  vivace:   Presto 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 

IV.  Presto:  Allegro 
Allegro  assai 
Presto 

Baritone  Recitative 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai 

Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  marcia 

Chorus:  Andante  maestoso 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

Chorus:   Prestissimo 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB    and    RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

Elliot  Forbes,  Conductor 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Conductor 

Jane  Marsh,  Soprano  Richard  Cassilly,  Tenor 

Eunice  Alberts,  Contralto  Thomas  Paul,  Bass 


•J 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


BOSTON     •     CHESTNUT  HILL     •     SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 
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SIEGFRIED  IDYLL 
By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


'Siegfried  Idyll"  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  and  first  performed  at  Trib- 
schen  on  December  25  of  that  year. 

It  is  scored  for  a  small  orchestra:  flute,  oboe,  2  clarinets,  bassoon,  trumpet,  2  horns 
and  strings. 

The  Siegfried  Idyll,  a  birthday  gift  to  Cosima  from  Wagner  in  the 
first  year  of  their  marriage,  was  performed  as  a  surprise  to  her  on 
Christmas  day  in  the  Wagners'  villa  on  Lake  Lucerne,  at  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning.  There  were  elaborate  secret  preparations  — the  copying 
of  the  parts,  the  engaging  of  musicians  from  Zurich,  rehearsals  in  the 
foyer  of  the  old  theatre  and  at  the  Hotel  du  Lac  in  Lucerne.  Christmas 
morning  at  Tribschen  the  musicians  tuned  in  the  kitchen,  and  assem- 
bled quietly  on  the  stairs.  There  were  fifteen  players,  Hans  Richter 
taking  both  viola  and  trumpet,  having  practiced  in  seclusion  upon  the 
latter  unaccustomed  instrument.  Wagner  conducted  from  the  top  of 
the  stairs  what  turned  out  to  be,  in  the  perhaps  fatuous  testimony  of 
Richter,  a  "faultless"  performance. 

The  Siegfried  Idyll  is  far  more  than  an  occasional  piece  of  music,  a 
passing  incident  of  Wagner's  family  life  at  Tribschen.  It  could  well  be 
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Our  Nutria  lined  coals  are  cut  with  such 
finesse  that  their  slender  lines  belie  their 
hidden  warmth.  A  varied  choice  of  styles 
and  fabrics  lined  with  selected  skins,  from 
400.00  or  with   Nutria   flanks  at    196.00. 


TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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What's  new  Pussycat? 

She's  traveling  round  and  round  in 

very  fashionable  circles,  and  using  her 

maiden  name  again,  natural  cat  lynx. 

You'll  probably  enjoy  a  whirl  with 

her  yourself.  The  fun  is  delirious 

and  doesn't  cost  much.  $700 

Fur  Salon,  Fifth  floor,  Filene's  Boston 

All  fur  products  labeled  to  show 
country  of  origin  of  imported  furs. 
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called  the  unflawed  reflection  of  the  first  moment  of  deep  serenity  and 
felicity  in  the  constantly  unsettled  life  of  the  composer. 

The  cradle  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf  ein,"  the  only 
theme  in  the  Idyll  which  does  not  also  occur  in  the  Third  Act  of  Sieg- 
fried, of  course  implicates  the  namesake  of  the  Norse  hero,  the  son  of 
Richard  and  Cosima.  Their  "Fidi,"  as  they  fondly  called  him,  was 
eighteen  months  old  when  the  Idyll  was  written.  It  was  not  less  an 
expression  of  the  peace  of  soul  that  Wagner  had  found  at  Tribschen, 
their  idyllic  promontory,  as  well  protected  as  possible  by  the  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Lucerne  from  the  pressing  creditors,  the  prying  visitors, 
the  enemies  at  court  and  gossip  mongers  from  which  the  pair  had  taken 
precipitate  flight  at  Munich.  Tribschen  was  a  second  "Asyl,"  a  refuge 
at  last,  where  Wagner  could  give  himself  to  the  creation  of  scores  with- 
out fear  of  sudden  stress  and  disruption.  A  "Tribschener  Idyll"  was 
Wagner's  first  title  for  the  work. 

But  in  a  deeper  sense,  Cosima  is  the  true  center  of  the  Idyll.  It  was 
her  love  which  brought  his  content,  and  the  themes  of  the  Idyll,  deriv- 
ing from  the  love  scene  of  Siegfried  and  Brunnhilde,  had  their  inner 
source  in  the  first  union  of  Richard  and  Cosima.*  When  Wagner  at 
Tribschen  played  her  excerpts  from  the  Third  Act  of  Siegfried,  which 
had  just  come  into  being,  so  writes  du  Moulin-Eckart,  in  his  life  of 

*  Associating  each  of  Wagner's  heroines  with  one  of  the  women  who  profoundly  influenced  his 
emotional  development,  Paul  Bekker  identifies  Cosima  von  Biilow  with  Brunnhilde — not  the 
Valkyrie  of  the  earlier  drama,  but  the  very  different  Brunnhilde  whom  Siegfried  aroused  to  a 
great  and  human  passion.  "She  was  an  experience  Wagner  had  to  live  through  before  he  could 
express  in  music  the  love-story  of  Brunnhilde  and  Siegfried,  the  awakening  of  Woman  by  Man." 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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Cosima,  "she  felt  as  though  she  must  faint  for  mingled  pain  and  bliss. 
Then  did  she  realize  the  object  and  duty  of  her  life  at  Tribschen.  But 
he  rose  and  pointed  to  her  portrait,  saying  that  'this  was  what  he  beheld 
as  he  had  written  it  all;  life  still  remained  upon  the  heights.'  .  .  .  She 
really  felt  that  this  third  act  of  Siegfried  was  intimately  bound  up  with 
her,  and  with  her  whole  being;  for  the  Master  was  now  drawing  upon 
the  themes  which  had  come  into  being  during  that  period  at  Starnberg 
when  she  had  come  to  him.  At  the  time  the  two  had  intended  them  for 
quartets  and  trios,  but  now  they  found  their  true  application,  for  they 
formed  the  setting  of  Brunnhilde's  song:  'Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  bin  ich.' 
And  in  this  is  revealed  a  wondrous  mystery  of  love  and  creation."  This 
song  found  its  way  into  the  Siegfried  Idyll  as  its  principal  theme. 

Liszt,  receiving  the  score  from  his  son-in-law,  aptly  called  it  "that 
wondrous  hymn  in  praise  of  domestic  sentiment,"  and  indeed,  the  Idyll 
was  in  spirit  a  true  forerunner  of  the  Symphonia  Domestica.  When,  in 
1878,  Wagner  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  release  the  score  to  the 
world  in  publication,  Cosima  was  deeply  distressed.  "The  Idyll  is  going 
off  today,"  she  wrote  in  her  diary.  "My  secret  treasure  is  becoming 
common  property;  may  the  joy  it  will  give  mankind  be  commensurate 
with  the  sacrifice  that  I  am  making."  Indeed,  the  Idyll  was  never 
intended  for  public  knowledge  but  for  the  intimacy  of  the  family  circle. 
Ernest  Newman  points  out  in  an  article  in  the  London  Sunday  Times 
that  Wagner  allowed  it  to  be  published  with  great  reluctance  and 
"under  financial  duress."  [copyrighted] 
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of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  RETROSPECTIVE  NINTH 


'T^he  fact  that  twelve  years  (1812-24)  elapsed  between  Beethoven's 
-**  Eighth  Symphony  and  the  completion  of  his  Ninth  does  not  signify 
that  on  entering  the  last  phase  of  his  creative  life  he  deliberately  turned 
away  from  the  form  in  which  he  had  dwelt  so  long  and  so  magnificently. 
Did  practical  considerations  deter  him,  considerations  which  included 
the  need  of  money,  or  did  his  growing  artist's  nature  require  a  pause 
for  a  new  gathering  of  forces,  a  considered  approach  to  the  problem  of 
writing  a  symphony  which  should  expand  and  alter  the  old  orthodox 
formula  with  all  of  the  adventurous  freedom  he  was  then  applying  to 
the  piano  sonatas  —  transforming  the  moods  and  contours  of  his  favorite 
form  into  something  leagues  removed  from  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Symphonies  and  their  predecessors?  There  is  a  good  case  for  each  point 
of  view;  let  him  decide  who  can. 

Beethoven's  heroic  attempt  to  bring  together  the  elements  of  his  life 
work,  to  give  each  symphonic  movement  a  broader  and  more  elevated 
expression  than  ever  before,  to  reconcile  symphonic  and  choral  writing, 
to  mate  the  power  of  the  word  with  the  free  expressiveness  of  his  beloved 
instruments.  In  the  finale  he  strove  mightily  to  solve  his  problem.  Did 
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Bernard  Zighera,  the 
oston  Symphony's  Princi- 
pal Harp  —  who  also  ap- 
pears with  the  Orchestra  as 
piano  soloist  —  celebrates 
nis  40th  anniversary  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1966.    Born    in    Paris   of   a 

Roumanian    father    and    an  photograph  by  Arthur  Griffin 

Austrian  mother,  he  won  highest  honors  in  both  harp  and  piano  at  the 
Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  de  Paris  and  played  in  the  Societe  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  and  the  Paris  Opera. 

Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1926,  he  has  appeared  as  both 
piano  and  harp  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  and  in  concerts  abroad.  In  1936, 
he  founded  the  Zighera  Chamber  Orchestra,  with  which  for  several  seasons 
he  presented  a  notable  series  of  chamber  concerts. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  serve  you. 
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he  actually  solve  it,  and  find  the  satisfactory  fusion  of  every  force  at  his 
command  to  carry  his  mighty  thesis?  There  are  those  who  say  he  did 
not.  The  score,  like  Schiller's  lines,  is  a  challenge,  and  Beethoven's 
challenge  is  an  adventure  rather  than  a  solution.  It  is  not  to  be  judged 
with  a  scrupulous  academic  eye,  or  set  up  as  a  model.  It  is  roughhewn, 
even  reckless;  it  can  sweep  all  before  it,  carry  the  singers  over  their 
difficulties,  and  carry  the  audience  in  its  headlong  course. 

The  finale  is  no  mere  setting  of  a  text.  It  would  be  just  to  say  that 
Beethoven  sought  a  text  to  suit  his  musical  intent  rather  than  to  exalt 
Schiller  or  give  us  a  sermon  on  universal  brotherhood.  This  concept 
and  Schiller's  inspiring  lines  excited  him,  but  he  seized  them  as  mate- 
rial to  his  purpose.  As  the  instrumental  movements  strive  in  each  case 
to  bring  each  component  part  of  the  symphony  as  a  form  to  its  fullest, 
its  definitive  expression,  the  choral  finale  strives  to  lift  the  whole  to  its 
highest  point.  The  spirit  of  this  finale  does  not  reveal  a  new  Beethoven, 
but  the  known  Beethoven  of  the  earlier  symphonies,  now  more  highly 
charged,  newly  ambitious,  in  the  questing  spirit  of  his  last  years.  The 
finale  of  the  Ninth  is  still  the  joyous  culmination  familiar  in  previous 
works.  The  finales  of  the  "Eroica,"  the  Fifth  and  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phonies are  also  proclamations,  wordless  odes  to  joy. 
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There's  more  to  choosing  an 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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It  was  during  his  student  days  in  Bonn  that  Beethoven  had  fastenedl 
upon  Schiller's  poem,  and  for  a  long  time  it  remained  a  vague  and! 
unpursued  notation  in  his  sketchbooks.   The  heady  sense  of  liberation' 
in  the  verses  must  have  appealed  to  him  as  they  appealed  to  every- 
German.  They  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  spirit  that  had  swept 
Europe  and  America,  and  Beethoven  belonged  to  his  time.   He  was  no« 
politician,  nor  the  kind  to  discourse  learnedly  in  such  phrases  as  "the 
brotherhood  of  man."  He  was  an  idealist  on  such  subjects  as  man,  God, 
and  the  universe,  but  a  practicing  rather  than  a  prating  one,  whose 
faith  found  concrete,  powerful,  vivid  expression  in  tones.    As  Berlioz 
wrote  of  the   choral   finale,   "The  joy  is   now   religious,   grave,   and 
immense."    Such  round  and  ringing  phrases  as  "Seid  umschlungen, 
Millionen!    Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt!"  ("Millions,  myriads,  rise 
and  gather!    Share  this  universal  kiss!")  have  become,  with  the  power 
of  massed  voices,   a   provocation   to   stir  actual   millions   of  listeners 
through  the  years  as  a  summons  to  a  noble  concept.   That  concept  was 
never  as  urgent,  as  indispensable  to  the  future  as  it  is  today. 
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The  charge  is  often  repeated  that  Beethoven  treats  the  vocal  quartet 
"instrumentally,"  and  strains  the  voices  of  the  chorus.  It  may  be  true 
that  if  Beethoven  had  never  been  deaf  he  might  have  been  kinder  to 
the  capacities  of  the  human  voice.  Yet  the  movement  as  conceived  and 
developed  could  not  do  otherwise.  Music  of  mounting  tension  and 
overwhelming  climax,  it  finds  its  end  with  a  sure  and  also  a  driving 
musical  logic. 

Some  pedants  shake  their  heads  over  the  Symphony,  and  particularly 
the  "episodic"  finale.  Here  again,  Berlioz  gives  them  the  lie:  "The 
only  answer  for  the  critic  who  reproaches  the  composer  for  having 
violated  the  law  of  unity  is  —  so  much  the  worse  for  the  law!"  Beetho- 
ven was  never  the  slave  to  form.  Formal  procedure  was  in  his  artist's 
nature,  to  be  called  upon  as  it  suited  his  immediate  purpose.  The  first 
movement  is  a  wondrous  example  of  development  as  Beethoven  had 
evolved  it,  but  development  extended  by  thematic  excursions  and  by 
a  long  coda  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  composer  had  much  on  his 
heart  and  an  inexhaustible  imagination.  Who  would  cut  a  single  bar? 
The  scherzo  is  closest  to  formal  tradition  —  but  again  it  is  greatly 
extended,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  slow  movement  is  an  alterna- 
tion of  two  sections  in  differing  tempo  and  rhythm,  treated  on  the 
principle  of  variation.  The  wayward  Beethoven  was  doing  what  he 
did  in  his  last  quartets  —  notably  the  one  in  A  minor  with  the  adagio 
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in  the  Dorian  mode  —  reconciling  two  disparate  sections  by  that  magic 
of  his  own  which  eludes  analysis. 

The  Symphony  is  indeed  the  composer's  effort  to  draw  into  a  single 
work  the  musical  experience  of  his  life.  Romain  Rolland  in  his  book 
La  Xeuvieme  Symphonie  (1941)  stresses  the  Ninth  Symphony  as  a 
'"summation"  ("une  Somme  de  vie")  rather  than  as  the  forward-looking 
work  Beethoven  would  have  given  us  as  a  vounger  man.  He  wrote: 
"The  Ninth  Symphony  is  a  confluence.  In  it  there  are  brought  together 
and  commingled  the  numerous  currents  from  far  back,  from  various 
sources,  from  the  dreams  and  wishes  of  men  in  all  ages.  One  might 
also  say  that  it  looks  back  upon  the  eight  symphonies  preceding,  and 
so  builds  its  summit  from  the  past.  The  long  period  which  transpired 
between  the  Eighth  Symphony  and  the  Ninth  has  given  it  range  and 
perspective,  made  it  a  life's  summation.  It  is  not  the  true  mirror  of 
that  life:  it  reflects  rather  a  spirit  aged,  full  of  wounds,  which  has  seen 
the  end,  often  bitter  and  deceptive,  of  experience,  of  hope.  The  music 
is  often  shadowed,  it  is  without  the  power  of  voung  illusion.    It  seeks 
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fresh  life,  looks  toward  new  horizons,  but  nothing  is  quite  as  before. 
There  is  lacking  the  abandon  of  young  love,  of  young  pride  and  ambi- 
tion —  even  of  young  suffering.  The  composer  finds  instead  a  present 
which  is  incomparably  godlike  —  he  has  found  the  magic  power  of  the 
aging  Prospero,  and  with  it  —  almost  apart  —  new  life  forces." 

The  Ninth  Symphony  is  thus  retrospective,  a  drawing  together  of 
accumulated  power  from  a  life's  experience,  the  use  of  building  mate- 
rials not  new.  No  more  than  seven  years  later  Berlioz  would  plot 
another  "new  path"  for  music  in  his  Symphonie  Fantastique.  But  it 
would  be  quite  wrong  to  regard  the  Ninth  as  a  sort  of  stupendous  final 
curtain  to  an  epoch.  While  it  could  not  be  directly  emulated,  it  had 
a  tremendous  effect  on  the  future  course  of  music.  It  planted  in  many 
a  composer  an  irresistible  urge  toward  grandeur.  Wagner  regarded  it 
with  mystic  awe.  Brahms  trembled  before  the  task  of  adding  another 
to  the  immortal  nine.  It  can  be  questioned  whether  Bruckner  and 
Mahler  would  have  undertaken  their  grandiose  symphonic  schemes 
without  the  choral  Ninth  to  excite  their  imaginations.  While  offering 
no  specific  usable  material,  it  fired  the  ambition  for  immensity  through 
a  whole  Romantic  century. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  9  IN  D  MINOR 

with  Final  Chorus  on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  Op.  125 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Completed  in  1824,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  the 
Kdrnthnerthortheater  in  Vienna  on  May  7  of  that  year  and  repeated  on  May  23. 
The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society,  May  20,  1846.  The  Germania  Musical  Society  in  Boston,  assisted  by  a  chorus 
from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  gave  a  performance  here  February  5,  1853.  The 
Symphony  was  given  annually  by  Georg  Henschel  to  conclude  each  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  first  three  seasons. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Wilhelm  III  of  Prussia. 

1. 

Themes  which  are  gradually  unfolded  from  mysterious  murmurings  in  the 
orchestra  —  no  uncommon  experience  nowadays  —  all  date  back  to  the  opening 
measures  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  where  Beethoven  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
a  music  of  indeterminate  open  fifths  on  the  dominant,  accumulating  a  great 
crescendo  of  suspense  until  the  theme  itself  is  revealed  in  the  pregnant  key  of  D 
minor,  proclaimed  fortissimo  by  the  whole  orchestra  in  unison.  It  might  be  added 
that  no  one  since  has  quite  equaled  the  mighty  effect  of  Beethoven's  own  precedent 
—  not  even  Wagner,  who  held  this  particular  page  in  mystic  awe,  and  no  doubt 
remembered  it  when  he  depicted  the  elementary  serenity  of  the  Rhine  in  a  very 
similar  manner  at  the  opening  of  the  Ring. 
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Can  you  t&member  when 
symphony  seats  wer&  only  25^? 


That  was  a  while  back,  when  Friday  afternoon  concerts  were  still  called 
"rehearsals." 

The  founder  of  the  Symphony,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  stipulated  that  a 
special  section  of  seats  would  always  go  on  sale  immediately  before  the 
Friday  afternoon  concert.  These  "rush  seats"  were  priced  at  250;  therefore, 
anyone  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  concert.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of 
getting  up  early  enough  Friday  morning  to  stand  in  line. 

These  rush  seats  are  still  on  sale.  Henry  Higginson  would  be  proud  to 
know  that  in  spite  of  inflation,  these  same  seats  are  only  600  today. 

If  you  can  remember  those  250  days,  chances  are  you're  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — opportunity.  New 
England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life  insurance  in  busi- 
ness or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial  position.  You  may 
be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write  to  us  at 
Dept.  SP  1,  501  BoylstonSt.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

New  England  Life 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE   INSURANCE.   ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH   COVERAGES. 
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The  development  in  this,  the  longest  of  Beethoven's  first  movements,  progresses 
with  unflagging  power  and  majesty  through  many  an  episode,  many  a  sudden  illumi- 
nation from  some  fragment  of  his  themes.  At  the  restatement  of  the  main  theme  the 
orchestra  is  flooded  with  the  triumph  of  the  D  major  long  withheld.  The  long  coda, 
coming  at  the  point  where  it  would  seem  that  nothing  more  could  be  said  on  a 
much  developed  subject,  calls  forth  new  vistas  from  the  inexhaustible  imagination 
of  the  tone  magician  who  needed  little  more  than  the  common  chord  upon  which 
to  erect  his  vast  schemes.  Tovey  writes  of  this  movement  (in  Essays  of  Musical 
Analysis)  that  it  "dwarfs  every  other  first  movement,  long  or  short,  that  has  been 
written  before  or  since,"  attaining  its  stature,  in  his  opinion,  by  a  perfect  balance 
in  the  organization  of  its  parts.  And  Grove  goes  further  still  (Beethoven  and  his 
Nine  Symphonies):  "Great  as  are  the  beauties  of  the  second  and  third  movements  — 
and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  them  —  and  original,  vigorous  and  impressive  as 
are  many  portions  of  the  finale,  it  is  still  the  opening  allegro  that  one  thinks  of  when 
the  Ninth  Symphony  is  mentioned.  In  many  respects  it  differs  from  other  first  move- 
ments of  Beethoven;  everything  seems  to  combine  to  make  it  the  greatest  of  them  all." 
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or  the  same  compelling  reasons  that  prompted  them  to  acclaim  Dual  in 
their  editorial  columns.  A  new  high  in  precision  performance,  quiet  operation, 
total  reliability.  Write  for  brochure  and  complete  reprints  of  test  reports. 
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II. 

In  this  symphony  alone  among  his  nine,  Beethoven  put  his  scherzo  second  in  order 
and  before  the  slow  movement.  A  scherzo  it  is  in  everything  but  name,  with  the 
usual  repeats,  trio,  and  da  capo  (with  bridge  passages  added).  There  is  the  dancelike 
character  of  earlier  scherzos,  and  an  echo  of  rusticity  in  the  trio,  recalling  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh.  Yet  all  is  lifted  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  rarefied  purity  as  this  move- 
ment, like  the  others,  adds  a  new  voice  to  an  old  form.  This  scherzo  has  been  called 
"a  miracle  of  repetition  in  monotony,"  by  virtue  of  the  incessant  impact  of  its 
rhythm  (associated  with  the  kettledrums,  tuned  in  octaves)  which  keeps  a  constant 
course  through  the  most  astonishing  variety  in  modulation,  color,  counterpoint. 
The  movement  begins  as  a  five-voice  fugue,  recalling  the  fact  that  Beethoven  first 
conceived  the  theme  as  the  subject  for  a  fugue  —  the  earliest  of  his  sketches  which 
eventually  found  a  way  into  the  symphony.  The  trio  continues  the  contrapuntal 
interest  by  the  combination  of  two  themes.  The  famous  passage  for  the  oboe  against 
wind  chords  reminded  Berlioz  of  "the  effect  produced  by  the  fresh  morning  air,  and 
the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  in  May." 

III. 

The  slow  movement  is  built  upon  two  themes  whose  structural  relation  lies 
principally  in  contrast:  the  first,  adagio  in  B-flat,  4-4  time,  the  second,  andante 
moderato  in  D  major,  triple  time.  After  the  almost  static  adagio,  the  second  theme 
attains  flowing  motion  in  its  melody,  which  Beethoven  has  marked  "espressivo." 
This  theme  recurs  in  alternation  with  the  other,  but  unlike  the  other  is  hardly 
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varied,  except  in  the  instrumentation.    The  adagio  theme  undergoes  variations  of 
increasingly  intricate  melodic  ornament  like  those  by  which  Beethoven  also  lifted 
lis  last  sonatas  and  quartets  to  such  indescribable  beauty. 

IV. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  frank  discord,  followed  by  a  stormy  and  clamorous  presto 
[of  seven  bars.  It  is  as  if  the  composer,  having  wrested  from  his  first  three  movements 
the  very  utmost  drop  that  was  in  them,  is  still  restless  and  unsatisfied.  He  must  still 
advance  upon  his  divine  adventure,  cast  off  his  tragic  or  poignant  moods,  find  some 
new  expression,  fulsome  and  radiant.  A  few  measures  of  each  movement  are  reviewed, 
and  after  each  a  recitative  in  the  'cellos  and  basses  gives  an  answer  of  plain  rejection; 
in  the  first  two  cases  brusquely,  in  the  case  of  the  adagio  softened  by  a  tender 
memory.  Beethoven's  instruments  seem  on  the  very  verge  of  speech.  A  hint  of  the 
coming  choral  theme  is  breathed  in  gentle  accents  by  the  wood  winds,  to  which  the 
recitative,  now  no  longer  confined  to  the  strings,  gives  a  convincing  affirmative. 
Thereupon  the  theme  in  full  is  unfolded  in  its  rightful  D  major.  It  is  first  heard  in 
the  utter  simplicity*  of  the  low  strings  in  unison,  piano.  Gradually  harmonies  and 
instruments  are  added,  until  the  exposition  has  been  completely  made. 

Once  more  there  is  the  noisy  presto  passage,  and  the  composer  introduces  words 
for  the  first  time  into  a  symphony.   The  baritone  has  this  recitative: 

*  The  choral  theme  has  come  in  for  some  slighting  remarks,  probably  on  account  of  its 
ABC  simplicity.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  a  basic  simplicity,  treated  with  infinite 
subtlety  and  variety,  is  the  very  essence  of  the  score  from  the  first  measure  to  the  last.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  Beethoven  refined  and  polished  this  theme  through  two  hundred 
sketches,  to  attain  its  ultimate  beauty  and  perfection.  There  are  no  lack  of  distinguished 
advocates  for  the  theme.  Grove  wrote :  "The  result  of  years  and  years  of  search,  it  is  worthy 
of  all  the  pains  which  have  been  lavished  on  it,  for  a  nobler  and  more  enduring  tune  surely 
does  not  exist."  Wagner:  "Beethoven  has  emancipated  this  melody  from  all  influences  of 
fashion  and  variations  of  taste,  and  has  raised  it  into  a  type  of  pure  and  lasting  humanity." 
Tovey  (to  use  a  recent  authority)  says  as  much,  in  his  way,  in  three  words,  calling  it  simply 
"a  great  theme." 
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"O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone, 
sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen,  und  freudenvollere.' 


Oh    friends,    no    longer    these    tones   of 

sadness! 
Rather  sing  a  song  of  sharing  and  of 

gladness! 
Oh  Joy,  we  hail  Thee! 


There  immediately  follow  the  first  three  verses  of  Schiller's  Ode,t   by  the  solo 
quartet  and  chorus: 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligthum. 


Joy,  thou  spark  from  heav'n  immortal 
Daughter  of  Elysium! 
Drunk    with    fire,    toward    Heaven    ad- 
vancing 
Goddess,  to  thy  shrine  we  come. 


t  The  English  translation  here  given  has  been  made  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by 
Theodore  Spencer,  and  is  copyrighted. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  of  the  eight  verses  of  Schiller's  poem,  Beethoven  chose  the  first 
three  verses,  at  first  without  their  four-line  choruses,  and  then  added  three  choruses  in  succes- 
sion, one  of  them,  "Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen,"  belonging  to  the  fourth  verse,  which  other- 
wise he  did  not  use,  obviously  choosing  these  lines  for  their  militant  possibilities.  Beethoven 
could  scarcely  have  set  more  of  the  text ;  to  set  three  stanzas  required  from  him  the  longest 
symphonic  movement  which  had  ever  been  composed.  Yet  Grove  thought  that  Beethoven  was 
deterred  by  the  "bad  taste"  of  some  of  Schiller's  verses.  A  line  which  the  Englishman  fastens 
upon  in  horrified  italics  as  "one  of  the  more  flagrant  escapades"  is  this :  "Dieses  Glas  dem 
guten  Geist!"   ("This  glass  to  the  good  Spirit!"). 
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Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt; 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Bruder, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 

Ja  —  wer  auch  nir  eine  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 

Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  BriXsten  der  Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepruft  im  Tod; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 


Thy  sweet  magic  brings  together 
What  stern  Custom  spreads  afar; 
All  mankind  knows  all  men  brothers 
Where  thy  happy  wing-beats  are. 

He  whose  luck  has  been  so  golden 
Friend  to  have  and  friend  to  be, 
He  that's  won  a  noble  woman, 
Join  us  in  our  jubilee. 

Oh  if  there  is  any  being 
Who  may  call  one  heart  his  own 
Let  him  join  us,  or  else,  weeping, 
Steal  away  to  weep  alone. 

Nature's  milk  of  joy  all  creatures 
Drink  from  that  full  breast  of  hers; 
All  things  evil,  all  things  lovely, 
Rose-clad,  are  her  followers. 
Kisses  are  her  gift,  and  vine-leaves, 
Lasting  friend  on  life's  long  road; 
Joy  the  humblest  worm  is  given, 
Joy,  the  Seraph,  dwells  with  God. 


The  four  line  chorus  (to  the  unused  fourth  verse)  summons  in  Beethoven's 
imagination  a  marching  host,  and  he  gives  it  to  proud  and  striding  measures  "alia 
marcia,"  adding  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  bass  drum  to  his 
orchestra  (again  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony).  This  is  the  verse,  given  to  the 
tenor  solo  and  chorus: 


Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  pracht'gen  Plan, 
Wandelt,  Bruder,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 


Glad  as  the  suns  that  God  sent  flying 
Down  their  paths  of  glorious  space, 
Brothers,  now  forget  all  sadness 
Joyful  run  your  hero's  race. 
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After  the  excitement  of  this  variation,  Beethoven  allows  himself  to  be  alone  with 
his  instruments  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  a  double  fugue.  The  chorus 
next  sings  (andante  maestoso)  the  following  short  verse  of  far-flung  import,  calling 
upon  three  trombones  to  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  sonority: 


Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Briider—  iiberm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen! 


O  embrace  now  all  you  millions, 
With  one  kiss  for  all  the  world. 
Brothers,  high  beyond  all  stars 
Surely  dwells  a  loving  Father. 


A  religious 
verse: 


adagio  in  a  mood  of  mystic  devotion  is  the  setting  of  the  following 


Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 
Such'  ihn  iiberm  Sternenzelt! 
Ueber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 


Kneel  before  him,  all  you  millions 
Know  your  true  Creator,  man! 
Seek  him  high  beyond  all  stars, 
High  beyond  all  stars  adore  Him. 


But  the  key  verse  of  the  movement  is  the  first:  "Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken," 
and  this,  with  its  chorus:  "Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen,"  is  resumed  by  the  quartet 
and  chorus,  and  finally  exalted  to  its  sweeping  climax  in  the  coda,  prestissimo. 

[copyrighted] 
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waltz  in  the  gracious  setting  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera's  rose-bedecked  auditorium  following 
the  traditional  "Command  Performance"  featuring  many  of  the  great  stars  of  the  operatic 
and  concert  stage.  Supper  will  be  served  in  your  own  private  box  from  which  you  will  view 
the  evening's  magnificent  entertainment.  Tour  participants,  in  addition  to  the  Concert  and 
Ball,  will  attend  opera  and  concert  as  well  as  theatre  performances  in  Brussels,  Paris,  Munich, 
Milan,  Barcelona,  Madrid  and  London  accompanied  by  a  distinguished  former  member  of  the 
International  Opera  Scene  who  will  act  as  tour  host.  The  first  group  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  21-Day  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  Airfare.  The  second  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  journey  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  city,  allowing  them  an 
opportunity  to  relax  amidst  Europe's  foremost  culture  centres  while  savoring  some  of  its  most 
exciting  revivals  and  premieres. 

Tour  Price,  including  Jet  airline  transportation,  excellent  hotels 
and  meals,  cultural  touring   and  the  best  performance  tickets: 

31    JANUARY  -  21    FEBRUARY:    $990     •     7  FEBRUARY  -  9  MARCH:    $1,630 

For  further  information  and  detailed  itineraries  apply  to 

THE    DAVID    L.    GERMAN    TRAVEL    SERVICE 

1400  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102  Telephone:  LOcust  3-7045 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  EARLY  FORTUNES  OF  THE  NINTH  SYMPHONY 


For  some  years  after  Beethoven's  death,  his  more  challenging  sym- 
phonies remained  incomprehensible  to  most  listeners.  The  Third, 
Fifth  and  Ninth  in  particular  seemed  to  contradict  the  traditional  con- 
cept of  a  symphony  as  the  smooth  and  elegant  product  of  eighteenth 
century  good  manners.  The  symphonies  of  Haydn  continued  as  the 
most  popular,  together  with  the  last  four  by  Mozart  as  these  became 
available  in  publication.  Other  symphonies  of  the  new  century,  such 
as  those  by  Clementi  and  Cherubini,  flattered  rather  than  shocked  the 
general  susceptibilities.  The  Ninth,  with  its  involved  developments,  its 
length,  its  series  and  searching  mood,  required  a  new  kind  of  listen- 
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When  you  visit  the  new  Pru  Tower,  take  a  few 
seconds  to  browse  through  our  south  lobby. 

You'll  come  upon  something  pretty  exciting. 
Iron  Tapestry,  it's  called  — one  of  several  major 
art  commissions  which,  when  completed,  will 
add  dimension  to  Prudential  Center.  One  of 
Boston's  fine  contemporary  artists,  Alfred 
Duca,  formed  it  of  cast  iron  that  he  selected, 
melted,  and  poured,  piece  by  piece. 

By  tradition,  tapestry  has  a  story  to  tell.  In 
Mr.  Duca's  tapestry,  you  will  find  intimations 
of  Boston  and  the  three  hills.  And  of  the  new 
Boston  for  which  this  stunning  new  art  form 
was  created. 
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ing.  Before  it  could  be  grasped  it  had  to  be  clearly  performed,  and  for 
this  the  performing  forces  in  Beethoven's  time  were  simply  inadequate. 
The  initial  performance  in  Vienna  was  given  by  the  composer  on 
May  7,  1824,  and  included  parts  of  his  as  yet  unperformed  Missa 
Solemnis.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  groping  and  sorry  affair.  The  audi- 
ence could  have  no  more  than  vaguely  sensed  that  something  stupen- 
dous was  afoot.  Since  there  was  as  yet  no  such  thing  as  an  established 
symphony  orchestra  in  Vienna,  Beethoven,  organizing  a  concert  (with 
the  help  of  his  more  practical  friends),  hired  musicians  from  the 
theatre  and  opera,  from  the  households  of  his  noble  patrons,  and 
further  augmented  the  miscellaneous  collection  (there  were  about  fifty 
players  altogether)  with  students  from  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde.  He  had  to  gather  the  chorus  and  soloists,  pay  for  the  whole 
out  of  his  own  pocket  with  the  hope  of  a  favorable  balance.  The  tale 
of  the  first  performance  is  absorbingly  told  by  Thayer  in  his  biography. 
The  fact  that  Beethoven  spent  many  hours  over  the  various  arrange- 
ments, worried  over  every  detail,  grew  suspicious  of  his  helpful  col- 
leagues, would  indicate  that  the  hoped-for  financial  result  was  not 
despite  his  protestations  the  principal  concern  of  the  composer  who 
was  first  submitting  to  public  inspection  the  result  of  his  two  longest 
and  most  intensive  symphonic  efforts. 
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Proudly  Presenting  —  For  the  Oncoming  Season 

A  collection  of  misses'  and  women's  suits,  gowns  and  dresses, 
for  all  occasions.  Fascinating  fabrics  and  smart  silhouettes. 
We  will  welcome  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  the  new  fashions. 
Sizes  12  to  44,  also  half  sizes,  12%  to  24 V2. 

NATALIE    HOPF 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET  (ELEVATOR  SERVICE),  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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INTERNATIONAL   CHORAL   FESTIVAL 
Boston      •      October  3-31 

elebrating  the  150th  Anniversary  of  America's  Oldest  Active  Chorus 
The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston 
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Sunday  Evening,  October  3rd 

INTERNATIONAL   UNIVERSITY  CHORAL  NIGHT 

(Co-sponsored  with  Harvard  Glee  Club-Radcliffe 
Choral  Society  and  Lincoln  Center 
for  Performing  Arts.) 
ldfedrigal  da  Universidade  da  Bahias  (Brazil) 
ro  de  Camara  de  Valparaiso  (Chile) 
/ansei  Gakuin  Glee  Club  (Japan) 
ademic  Chorus  of  the  M.V.  Lomonosov, 

Moscow  State  University  (U.S.S.R.) 
fean  Universitario,  Universidad  Central  (Venezuela) 
ademic  Chorus  "Mirce  Acev," 

University  of  Skopje  (Yugoslavia) 
irvard  Glee  Club-Radcliffe  Choral  Society  (United  States) 
hola  Cantorum,  Oxford  University  (Great  Britain) 
Ight  university  choruses  presenting  choral  music 
their  native  lands. 


Saturday  Evening,  October  9th 

BUDAPEST  CHILDREN'S  CHOIR  (Hungary) 
Valeria  Botka,  Dr.  Laszlo  Csanyi  conducting 
kirty-five  children's  voices,  trained  by  the  Koddly 
ethod,  singing  the  music  of  the  four  seasons,  by 
irtok,  Koddly,  Schumann,  Weber,  Lesur,  Copland, 
ritten,  Szokolay  and  Nakada. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  10th 

CHRISTCHURCH  HARMONIC  SOCIETY  (New  Zealand) 

Juan  Matteucci  conducting 
ew    Zealand's    most    famous    chorus    makes    its 
merican    premiere    with    a    performance    of    the 
erdi  "Requiem,"  accompanied  by  the  Handel  and 
aydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  24th 

VNDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON  (United  States) 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Gilday  conducting 
he  host  for  the  Festival,  one  hundred  fifty  voices 
rong,  presents  Randall  Thompson's  "The  Passion 
ccording  to  St.  Luke,"  commissioned  for  the  occa- 
on  by  the  Society.  Handel  and  Haydn  Symphony 
rchestra  accompanies. 

fl  Monday  Evening,  October  25th 

HELSINKI  UNIVERSITY  CHORUS  (Finland) 
Ernst  Pohjola  conducting 
inland's  famous  all-male  university  chorus  per- 
zzirms  a  varied  program  of  choral  music,  including 
4uUlaume  de  Machaut's  "Messe  Notre  Dame,"  Jos- 
Wiin  des  Pres'  "Psalm"  and  "Ave  verum  Corpus 
xShristi,"  Leevi  Madetoja's  "De  Profundis"  and 
her  works  by  Sibelius,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  and 
Vittoria. 


Tuesday  Evening,  October  26th 

HUDDERSFIELD  CHORAL  SOCIETY  (Great  Britain) 
Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  conducting 

One  of  the  world's  most  famous  choruses  makes  its 
American  premiere  with  a  performance  of  Handel's 
"Israel  in  Egypt,"  accompanied  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Wednesday  Evening,  October  27th 

WESTMINSTER  CHOIR  (United  States) 
Dr.  George  Lynn  conducting 

The  well-known  American  chorus  presents  the 
Mozart's  "Requiem"  and  a  program  of  shorter 
works,  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  October  28th 

CHORAL  SEMINAR 

Open  free  of  charge  to  the  public.  Featuring  noted 
international  authorities  discussing  various  subjects 
dealing  with  the  composition  and  performance  of 
choral  music. 

Friday  Evening,  October  29th 

HUDDERSFIELD  CHORAL  SOCIETY  (Great  Britain) 

Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  conducting 

A  second  performance  by  the  famous  British 
chorus,  featuring  Walton's  "Belshazzar's  Feast," 
Elgar's  "Music  Makers"  and  Handel's  "Zadok  the 
Priest."    Handel  and  Haydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Saturday  Evening,  October  30th 

TORONTO  MENDELSSOHN  CHOIR  (Canada) 

Elmer  Iseler  conducting 

This  well-known  Canadian  chorus  makes  its  first 
Boston  appearance  by  performing  Stravinsky's 
"Symphony  of  Psalms,"  Ridout's  "The  Dance," 
Vaughan  Williams'  "Serenade  to  Music,"  Poulenc's 
"Gloria"  and  "Blanche  comme  la  Neige"  by  Mac- 
Millan.  Accompanied  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  31st 

BACH  CHOIR  OF  BETHLEHEM  (United  States) 

Dr.  Ifor  Jones  conducting 

The  host  to  the  annual  Bach  Festival  gives  its  first 
Boston  performance  in  a  concert  featuring  its 
trademark — the  Bach  "B  Minor  Mass."  One  hun- 
dred fifty  voices  accompanied  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 


All  afternoon  performances  begin  at  3:00  o'clock;  all  evening  concerts  at  8:30  o'clock. 
All  performances  will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall  with  the  exception 
of  the  October  9th  concert,  which  will  take  place  in  Jordan  Hall. 


Tickets  may  be  ordered  from  THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY,  P.O.  Box  466,  Boston  02117. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
Orchestra  —  $5,  $4.50,  $4,  $3.50 
First  Balcony  —  $5,  $4.50,  $4,  $3.50 
Second  Balcony  —  $3.50,  $3,  $2,  $1.50 


JORDAN  HALL  (October  9th  only) 
Orchestra  —  $4,  $3.50 
Orchestra  Circle  —  $3.50,  $3 
First  Balcony  —  $3,  $2,  $1.50 


The  two  rehearsals  (he  was  deprived  of  a  third  to  make  way  for  a 
ballet  rehearsal)  at  the  Karntnerthor  could  have  afforded  little  more 
than  a  scrambled  reading  by  players  good  and  bad  of  the  unaccustomed 
music  from  parts  hastily  copied  and  not  free  of  errors.  The  quality  of 
the  direction  was  more  than  doubtful.  Beethoven  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  orchestra  and  attempted  to  lead,  while  Umlaut,  the  "Music 
Director,"  stood  behind  him  to  correct  the  beat  of  the  poor  deaf  com- 
poser, who  would  have  thrown  the  whole  assemblage  out  altogether  if 
they  had  not  been  warned  to  ignore  him.  The  faithful  Schuppanzigh 
led  in  the  key  position  of  first  violin,  Conradin  Kreutzer  beat  out  the 
chords  on  the  piano,  either  blindly  following  the  surviving  tradition 
of  a  basso  continuo  or  fulfilling  the  then-superfluous  function  lest  the 
whole  thing  should  fall  apart.  There  were  thus  four  "conductors,"  and 
the  only  one  of  them  who  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  Symphony  was 
quite  useless. 
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The  Midtown  Motor  Inn  extends  a  corajgl  imitation  to  the  g 
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The  excited  applause  could  hardly  have  been  for  the  performers,  or 
for  the  music  which  must  have  been  thoroughly  muddied,  but  for  the 
touching  spectacle  of  the  deaf  composer  who  was  not  aware  when  the 
audience  clapped  during  the  scherzo,  and  did  not  turn  around  to  bow 
at  the  end  until  Caroline  Unger,  the  contralto,  tugged  at  his  sleeve.  It 
was  perhaps  as  well  that  Beethoven  could  not  hear  what  must  have 
been  a  travesty  of  his  all-embracing  effort  —  his  last  venture  in  his 
most  beloved  form. 

The  house  was  full,  but  the  expenses  had  been  heavy  and  the  returns 
were  small.  A  second  performance  was  announced  and  took  place  on 
May  23rd.  That  day  turned  out  to  be  a  fine  spring  Sunday,  when  a 
walk  in  the  Prater  was  found  to  be  more  enticing  than  the  repetition 
of  a  baffling  symphony  by  a  deaf  man.  There  was  no  more  than  half 
an  audience,  and  a  deficit  twice  as  large  as  the  former  profit. 

A  year  later,  March  21,  1825,  tne  Symphony,  which  Beethoven  had 
promised  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London,  was  played  there  from 
a  specially  prepared  manuscript  copy  under  Sir  George  Smart.  Schil- 
ler's verses  were  sung  in  Italian,  probably  because  the  German  language 
was  little  known  to  the  operatically  trained  singers,  and  less  to  the 
audience.  The  critic  William  Ayrton  seems  to  have  voiced  the  general 
lack  of  comprehension  when  he  accused  the  composer  of  "verbosity" 
in  a  review  which  was  hardly  free  from  that  failing.   The  Symphony 
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was  undertaken  at  the  Rhine  Festival  at  Frankfurt  in  the  following 
month,  when  Ferdinand  Ries  was  not  withheld  by  his  friendship  for 
Beethoven  from  slashing  the  Adagio  and  "regretfully"  omitting  the 
Scherzo  altogether.  Since  the  Scherzo  was  the  only  immediately  under- 
standable of  the  four  movements,  the  omission  may  have  been  due  to 
the  orchestra's  inability  to  cope  with  its  tempo.  A  year  after  this 
(March  6,  1826),  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipzig  conscientiously 
attempted  the  Symphony.  It  was  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  chorus 
that  Pohlenz,  the  Director,  rose  to  give  the  singers  the  beat.  Wagner, 
who  heard  the  Ninth  at  Leipzig  later,  tells  us  that  Pohlenz  had  no  clear 
idea  of  what  it  was  all  about. 

It  was  not  in  Germany,  but  in  France  that  Beethoven's  symphonies, 
and  his  Ninth  in  particular,  first  found  an  intelligible  hearing.  Paris 
alone  was  sufficiently  equipped  for  the  "discovery"  of  the  symphonic 
Beethoven  in  performance.    The  Conservatoire  which  was  unrivaled 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  six  concerts  to  be  given  in  Symphony 
Hall  this  season  by  visiting  orchestras: 

CZECH  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
Karel  Ancerl,  Conductor 
Friday  evening,  October  22 

MOSCOW  PHILHARMONIC 

Kiril  Kondrashin,  Conductor 
Monday  evening,  November  1 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
William  Steinberg,  Conductor 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  14 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

George  Szell,  Conductor 

Wednesday  evening,  February  16 

CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Max  Rudolf,  Conductor 

Saturday  evening,  March  5 

HOUSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Sir  John  Barbirolli,  Conductor 

Wednesday  evening,  March  30 


Further  information  on  the  above  series  of  concerts  may 
be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Boston  University 
Celebrity  Series,  535  Boylston  Street,  KEnmore  6-6037. 
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in  turning  out  talent,  together  with  the  Opera  which  had  the  best 
musicians  in  Europe,  furnished  an  unmatched  playing  personnel  for 
concerts.  Conductors  in  the  modern  sense  did  not  yet  exist,  and  it  fell 
to  Francois-Antoine  Habeneck,  a  chef  d' orchestre  of  the  old  school,  to 
solve  the  riddle  of  Beethoven.  Habeneck  had  risen  from  the  ranks  of 
the  violins.  He  led  opera  and  concerts,  always  directing  with  his  bow. 
He  got  hold  of  the  first  three  symphonies  of  Beethoven  while  the 
composer  was  still  living.  He  was  puzzled  by  the  Eroica,  but  divined 
something  extraordinary,  something  provocative  in  this  strange  score. 
Accordingly,  on  November  22,  1826,  he  invited  students  from  the 
Conservatoire  and  various  colleagues  to  come  to  his  house  for  lunch 
and  to  bring  their  instruments.  He  distributed  the  parts  of  the  Eroica 
and  it  was  tried  out.  All  were  bewildered,  but  intrigued.  Work  on  the 
Eroica  continued  at  amateur  concerts,  "Exercises"  they  were  called, 
and  after  two  years  he  was  ready  to  organize  formally  what  was  to  be 
called  the  Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire.  He  gave  the  first 
concert  on  March  9,  1828.  Beethoven  had  been  dead  since  the  previous 
March  26.   The  orchestra  numbered  eighty-six.    The  program  opened 
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ards you  desire  from  generation  to  generation. 
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with  the  Eroica  Symphony,  which  had  thus  had  two  years  of  prepara- 
tion. It  was  repeated  at  the  second  concert,  and  before  the  season  of 
six  concerts  had  ended,  the  C  minor  Symphony  was  played  three  times. 
Beethoven's  symphonies  predominated  at  all  the  concerts  which  Habe- 
neck  conducted  until   1841. 

He  first  conducted  the  Ninth  Symphony  on  March  27,  1831,  and 
undiscouraged  by  the  dismay  of  the  Paris  audience  continued  to  work 
upon  it,  presented  it  in  parts  through  succeeding  seasons  until  he  was 
ready  to  perform  it  twice,  complete,  in  1838,  doing  the  same  in  1839, 
and  in  his  last  year,  1841. 

Habeneck,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  no  genius,  no  visionary 
leader.  He  was  a  drillmaster  of  great  pertinacity,  and  his  final  achieve- 
ment would  seem  to  prove  that  when  musicians  undertaking  enigmatic 
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BOSTON'S  MOST  TALKED  ABOUT  CRITICS 


KELLY 


One  of  the  marks  of  good  critics  is 
how  critical  people  are  of  them. 
Although  ypu  may  occasionally  dis- 
agree with  Kevin  Kelly  (drama  critic 
for  The  Boston  Globe)  and  Michael 
Steinberg  (the  Globe's  provocative 
new  music  critic),  you'll  have  to  say 
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music  work  constantly  together  with  devotion  to  the  task,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a  string  quartet  will  do,  it  can  lead  them  to  a  full  realization  of 
the  composer's  intentions. 

Habeneck's  astonishing  performances  in  Paris  had  a  particularly 
fortunate  result  when  one  of  the  listeners  to  the  Ninth  in  1839  was 
Richard  Wagner.  The  young  and  still  obscure  Wagner  had  closely 
studied  the  score  but  had  been  assailed  by  doubt  and  disillusion  by 
the  fumbling  performances  in  Leipzig.  He  heard  Habeneck  rehearse 
the  Ninth  and  was  filled  with  wonder.  "The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes; 
I  came  to  understand  the  value  of  correct  execution  and  the  secret  of 
a  good  performance.  The  orchestra  had  learned  to  look  for  Beetho- 
ven's melody  in  every  bar  —  that  melody  which  the  worthy  musicians 
of  Leipzig  had  failed  to  discover  —  and  the  orchestra  sang  that  melody. 
This  was  the  secret." 

When  Wagner  became  the  Music  Director  at  Dresden  one  of  his 
dearest  projects  was  to  conduct  the  Ninth  Symphony,  which  he  did  at 
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a  Pension  Fund  concert  on  Palm  Sunday,  1846.  He  found  the  continu- 
ous "melos"  of  the  music  in  full  degree,  and  with  his  characteristic 
energy,  brought  to  pass  a  performance  which  was  a  revelation  to  all, . 
the  players  in  particular.  The  recitative  passage  for  the  cellos  and 
basses  in  the  last  movement  was  transformed  from  what  had  been 
looked  upon  as  a  meaningless  aberration  of  the  composer  to  music  of! 
enthralling  dramatic  expression. 

Thus  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  to  pass  before  Beethoven's  Ninth 
could  become  a  regular  part  of  the  repertory  of  any  self-respecting 
orchestra.  Only  then  could  the  condition  arise  when  it  was  not  the 
music  of  the  Ninth  which  was  discussed,  but  interpretations  of  it  by 
this  or  that  maestro  which  were  heatedly  compared.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  Hans  von  Biilow,  who  followed  Wagner  closely  as  a  conductor 
militantly  dedicated  to  the  higher  reaches  of  music,  first  carried  the 
Ninth  into  Italy,  and  giving  a  concert  in  Berlin  on  March  6,  1889, 
taxed  the  well-disposed  endurance  of  audience  and  singers  by  perform- 
ing the  Ninth  twice  over,  with  a  half  hour's  rest  between. 
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BOBERT  GOMBERG,  Violinist 

Curtis  Philadelphia 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  INC. 

Sixty  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON,  Conductor 

SEVENTH   SEASON — 1965-1966 

Two  series  of  concerts  will  be  presented  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Saturday  mornings,  from  11  to  12  o'clock,  as  follows: 


FIRST  SERIES:  Nov.   6        •      Jan.    15      • 

SECOND   SERIES:       Nov.    13      •      Jan.   22      • 

(Repeating  the  programs  of  First  Series) 


Mar.   26 
Apr.    2 


Tickets  are  sold  by  series  only.  All  seats  are  reserved  at  a  total 
cost  of  $5.00  (tax  exempt)  for  either  series  of  three  concerts. 

These  concerts  are  planned  for  young  people  from  Grade  V 
through  Junior  High  and  High  School. 

Ticket  order,  accompanied  by  check  and  stamped,  addressed 
envelope,  should  be  mailed  to: 

TICKET  COMMITTEE 
YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  INC. 

251  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS.  02115 


WHEN  YOU  CANNOT  ATTEND 

The  Trustees  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  to  the  subscribers  who 
are  generously  turning  in  their  tickets  when  they  are  unable  to  attend  a 
concert.  These  tickets  are  resold  to  help  reduce  the  deficit.  A  telephone 
call  to  Symphony  Hall  to  give  the  location  and  name  of  the  subscriber  is 
sufficient.  Commonwealth  6-1492 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


SCHEDULE  OF  CONCERTS,   1965- 

-1966 

SEPTEMBER 

JANUARY  (continued) 
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(Rehearsal  1) 
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Boston 
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27 

Brooklyn 

(3) 

H 
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New  York 
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29 
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(2) 

J9 
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("Cambridge"  1) 

21 

Boston  (Combined  Jewish 

FEBRUAR1 

Philanthropies) 

1 
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(Tues.  B-5) 

22-23 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  IV) 

3 

Boston 

(Rehearsal  5) 

25 

Reading,  Pa. 

4-5 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XV) 

26 

Washington 

(0 

8 

Boston 

("Cambridge"  5) 

27 

New  York 

(0 

10 

Boston 

(Thurs.  A-4) 

28 

Brooklyn 

(0 

11-12 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XVI) 

29 

New  York 

(0 

15 

Boston 

(Tues.  A-6) 

3° 

Newark 

17 
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(Thurs.  4) 
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22 

Boston                    (Fri.-Sat.  XVII) 
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2 

Boston 

("Cambridge"  2) 

24 

Boston 

(Rehearsal  6) 

4 
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(Thurs.  1) 
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Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XVIII) 

5-6 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  V) 

28 

Hartford 

9 

Boston 

(Tues.  B-2)             j 

11 

Boston 

(Thurs.  A-2) 

MARCH 

12-13 
16 
18 

Boston 
Boston 
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(Fri.-Sat.  VI) 
(Tues.  A-2) 
(Rehearsal  2) 

1 
2 

Washington 
New  York 

(2) 
(4) 

19-20 

23 
26-27 

30 

Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  VII) 
(Tues.  B-3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VIII) 
(Tues.  A-3) 

3 
4 
5 
8 
10 

Brooklyn 
New  York 
Carnegie  Hall 
Boston 
Boston 

(4) 
(4) 

(3) 

(Tues.  A-7) 

(Rehearsal  7) 

DECEMBI  R 

1 1-12 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XIX) 

2 

Providence 

(Thurs.  2) 

15 

Boston 

(Tues.  A-8) 

3-4 
6 

7 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  IX) 

•7 

Boston 

(Thurs.  A-5) 

Northampton 
New  Haven 

(0 

18-19 
22 

Boston 
Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XX) 
("Cambridge"  6) 

/ 
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New  York 

\     / 
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24 

Boston 
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Q 
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•J 

IO 

J 
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29 

Boston 
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11 

Carnegie  Hall 

31 
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14 
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("Cambridge"  3) 

16 

Boston 

(Thurs.  B-2) 

APRIL 

17-18 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  X) 

1-2 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXII) 

28 

Boston 

(Tues.  A-4) 

5 

Boston 

(Tues.  B-6) 

30 

Boston 

(Thurs.  A-3) 

7 

Boston 

(Thurs.  A-6) 

31 

Boston 

(Fri.  XI) 

8-9 
1 1 

Boston 
New  London 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXIII) 

JANUARY 

1 2 

Storrs 

1 

Boston 

(Sat.  XI) 

'3 

New  York 

(5) 

4 

Boston 

("Cambridge"  4) 

'4 

Brooklyn 

(5) 

6 

Boston 

(Rehearsal  3) 

15 

New  York 

(5) 

7-8 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XII) 

16 

Carnegie  Hall 

(4) 

9 

Boston 

(Pension  Fund) 

19 

Boston 

(Tues.  A- 10) 

11 

Boston 

(Tues.  B-4) 

21 

Boston 

(Rehearsal  8) 

'3 

Providence 

(Thurs.  3) 

22-23 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXIV) 

The  concerts  of  each  Boston  series  will  be  broadcast  (see  page  7) 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 
Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

J  ides  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

fascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Ganger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 
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Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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THE  BOSTON  OPERA  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 

is  privileged  to  announce 
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METROPOLITAN  OPERA 
NATIONAL     COMPANY 


A  New  Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Co-Sponsored  by  the 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

MUSIC  HALL  •  NOVEMBER  22-28 

Repertory: 

Monday,  November  22  at  8:  CARMEN  (in  French) 

Tuesday,  November  23  at  8:  MADAMA  BUTTERFLY  (in  Italian) 

Wednesday,  November  24  at  8:  CINDERELLA 

Thursday,  November  25  at  8:  CARMEN  (in  English) 

Friday,  November  26  at  8:  MADAMA  BUTTERFLY  (in  English) 

Saturday,  November  27  at  1:30  p.m.:  CARMEN  (in  French) 

Saturday,  November  27  at  8:  SUSANNAH 

Sunday,  November  28  at  1:30  p.m.:  CINDERELLA 

ORDERS     ACCEPTED     NOW     BY     MAIL     ONLY 

BOSTON  OPERA  ASSOCIATION 

420  Boylston  Street  (Room  215),  Boston,  Mass.  02116 

Please  make  checks  and  money  orders  payable  to  Boston  Opera  Association,  Inc. 
Enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  the  return  of  tickets. 

NOTE:  OPENING  NIGHT,  MON.,  NOV.  22:  All  $7.50  tickets  purchased  by 
the  Junior  League  of  Boston,  Inc.  for  a  benefit  in  support  of  its  current  project 
in    EDUCATIONAL    RESOURCES.     For    information,    call    KEnmore    6-9640. 


PRICES: 
EVENINGS:  Orchestra:  $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 
Loges:  $7.50,  $6.50 
Balcony:  $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50,  $2.00 

SATURDAY  and   SUNDAY  MATINEES:  Orchestra:  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50,  $2.00 

Loges:  $5.50,  $4.50 
Balcony:  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50 
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Be  glad  you  can  give 

give  your  fair  share 


MASSACHUSETTS  BAY 
UNITED  FUND 


Geo.  H.  Ellis  Co.,  Ino 


272  Congress  Street,  Boston  10,  Massachusetts   Liberty  2-7800 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 


In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail.  11  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  11  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not' 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  —  and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 
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BOSTON 

SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND 

TRUST 


100  Frankl.n  Street.  Boston.  Mass  0210 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  (Series  A)  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows 

NOVEMBER  16 
WERNER  TORKANOWSKY,  Conductor 

NOVEMBER  30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

CLAUDE  FRANK,  Piano 

DECEMBER  28 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

JANUARY  18 
JEAN  MARTINON,  Conductor 

FEBRUARY  15 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

MALCOLM  FRAGER,  Piano 

MARCH  8 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

MARCH  15 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

MARCH  29 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

CLAUDE  FRANK,  Piano 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Violin 

JULES  ESKIN,  Cello 

APRIL  19 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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The  85  th  Anniversary  Dinner  and  The  Golden  Trumpet  Ball 
held  in  this  hall  on  September  24  was  an  enormous  success 
and  produced  approximately  $150,000  for  the  Orchestra.  We 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  ladies  who  worked  so  hard  and 
so  successfully  to  create  this  splendid  tribute. 

The  financial  success  of  the  occasion  means  a  great  deal  in  the 
long-term  financial  health  of  our  splendid  Orchestra,  particu- 
larly since,  to  a  very  large  extent,  this  money  came  from  people 
not  heretofore  contributors.  It  is  our  hope  that  these  people 
will  now  understand  the  great  need  of  the  Orchestra  and  that 
they  will,  in  the  future,  join  the  thousands  of  Friends  on  whose 
continued  support  the  Orchestra  must  rely. 

The  Friends  still  must  be  the  indispensable  and  primary  founda- 
tion of  this  Orchestra.  We  are  delighted  that  this  support  could 
be  supplemented  so  generously  by  the  Gala,  particularly  when 
it  resulted  in  such  a  memorable  and  pleasant  evening. 

FOR  THE  TRUSTEES 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President 
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TICKET  RESALE   AND 
RESERVATION  PLAN 
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The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  constantly 
grateful  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  those  subscribers  who  notify  us  when 
they  will  be  unable  to  attend  a  concert  and  permit  the  Orchestra  to  resell 
these  tickets  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office.  In  addition  to  the  pleas- 
ure you  afford  others  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  hear  the  Orches- 
tra in  person,  you  also  afford  the  Orchestra  a  direct  financial  benefit:  last 
season  the  Orchestra's  deficit  was  reduced  by  almost  $19,000  through  the 
resale  of  subscribers'  tickets. 

Subscribers  who  do  plan  to  release  their  tickets  for  a  specific  con- 
cert are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient;  they  need  only  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  CO  6-1492,  and  give  name  and  location  to  the  switchboard 
operator. 

Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  continue  to 
receive  written  acknowledgment  for  income  tax  purposes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well  as  other  residents  and  visitors  in  Boston  may  request 
tickets  for  individual  concerts.  To  make  your  request,  please  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  "Reservations";  these  will  be  filled  in  order 
of  request  as  turned-in  tickets  become  available.  Since  the  management 
knows  from  experience  approximately  how  many  returned  tickets  it  may 
expect,  no  reservations  will  be  taken  when  the  caller  can  no  longer  be 
assured  of  seats.  These  tickets  may  be  purchased  and  picked  up  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  three  hours  prior  to 
concert  time.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half-hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released  and  sold  to  the  general  public. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE   R.    NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood    6-8348                                            BROOKLINE    46.    MASSACHUSETTS 

SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.    Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.   Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 
2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmorc  6-4062 


EDNA    NIT  KIN,    m.mus 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

New  Address 

1728  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  RE  gent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND,  Managing  Director 
Walter  Pierce,  Associate 

TUES.  EVE.,  OCT.  12  at  8:30  •  JORDAN  HALL 

NETHERLANDS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

SZYMON  GOLDBERG,  Conductor  and  Violin  Soloist 

Bach,  Violin  Concerto  in  E  major;  Schoenberg,  Verklaerte  Nacht;  Flothuis, 
Espressioni  Cordiali  (6  pieces);  Bach,  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Violins 


SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  17  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY 

The  brilliant  Soviet  Pianist 

Bach,  C  minor  Partita   No.   2;    Schumann,  Etudes   Symphoniques,   Op.    13;   Ravel, 
Gaspard  de  la  nuit,  Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte;  Scriabin,  Sonata  No.  5,  Op.  53 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


FRI.  EVE.,  OCT.  22  at  8:30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

CZECH   PHILHARMONIC 

KAREL  ANCERL,  Conductor 

Mozart,  Don  Giovanni  Overture;  Kabelac,  Mystery  of  Time,  Op.  31; 
Piston,  Toccata;  Dvorak,  Symphony  No.  9  ("From  the  New  World") 


SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  24  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

JUILLIARD   STRING   QUARTET 

Haydn,  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Op.   74,  No.   3  ("Rider");   Bartok,   Second 
Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  17;  Brahms,  Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  51,  No.  2 


MON.  EVE.,  NOV.  1  at  8:30 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


OSCOW   PHILHARMONIC 

KIRIL  KONDRASHIN,  Conductor 
GALINA  VISHNEVSKAYA,  Soprano  Soloist 

Shostakovitch,  Symphony  No.  9;    Tchaikovsky,  Letter 
Scene  from  "Eugene  Onegin";  Mahler,  Symphony  No.  9 


SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  7  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

LOEWENGUTH   QUARTET 

Beethoven,  Quartet  in  F  minor,  Op.  95;  Bartok,  Quartet 
No.  5;  Beethoven,  Quartet  in  C-sharp  minor,  Op.    131 


SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  14  at  3 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG.  Conductor 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN,  Piano  Soloist 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 
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Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


* 


EXCELLAIT 
SURTOUT 


POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  acce 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  < 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fan 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  str 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  Oi 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  ii 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  measi 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  ii 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  mo 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  devel 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  w 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 
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We  respectfully  invile  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  MILK  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  542-1250 


Associated  with 


0BRI0N,  RUSSELL  8c  < ). 

Insurance    of   Every    Descri)\on 


EIGHTY  -FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT     BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LE1NSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The   TRUSTEES   of   the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Raymond 


•  President 

•  Vice-President 

•  Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry  Edward  A.  Taft 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 

Ros^io  Mazzeo 
Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare 

Press  and  Publicity 


SYMPHONY      HALL 


James  }.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 

Harry  f.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Andrew  H.  Raeburn 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


BOSTON 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

This  new  recording  of  Brahms '  First  Concerto 
marks  the  first  collaboration  of  Van  Cliburn 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Leinsdorf. 
Together  they  meet  the  challenge  of  this 
demanding  work  in  a  virtuoso  performance 
that  realizes  all  the  passion  and  intensity  of 
Brahms'  score.  Also  recommended:  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  Leinsdorf  in  a 
vibrant  reading  of  Beethoven's  "Eroica." 
Both  albums  in  superb  Dynagrooye  sound. 


Van  Cliburn 

Brahms  Concerto  No.  1 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestr 

Erich  Leinsdorf 


RCA  Victor 

I..,!.® 

The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


CONTENTS 

Program 

•     9 

Notes 

Wagner  (Siegfried  Idyll)  . 

.  11 

Entr'actes 

The  Retrospective  Ninth 

.  16 

The  Early  Fortunes  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony 

(J.N.B.) 

•  36 

Notes 

Beethoven  (Symphony  No.  9) 

.  26 

EXHIBITIONS 

Pictures  loaned  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Art  Association  are  now  on  view 
in  the  Gallery. 

Manuscripts  of  messages  to  the  Or- 
chestra by  composers  and  performers  of 
past  seasons  contributed  to  the  program 
of  the  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  are  shown 
in  the  cases. 


THE  SOLOISTS 
JANE  MARSH's  appearances  at  these 
concerts  are  her  first  with  a  leading  sym- 
phony orchestra.  She  made  her  operatic 
debut  last  June  at  the  Festival  in  Spole- 
to,  where  she  sang  Desdemona  in  Verdi's 
Otello.  She  has  also  participated  in  a 
concert  of  chamber  music  at  the  Library 
of  Congress.  She  is  twenty-two  at  this, 
the  beginning  of  her  professional  career, 
which  this  season  includes  further  im- 
portant engagements.  Born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, she  graduated  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1963. 

EUNICE  ALBERTS  is  remembered 
for  her  many  notable  performances  with 
this  Orchestra.  She  has  appeared  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  here  dur- 
ing three  previous  seasons,  and  likewise 
twice  in  that  composer's  Missa  Solemnis. 

RICHARD  CASSILLY  is  appearing 
for  the  first  time  with  this  Orchestra. 
A  native  of  Washington,  D.  C,  he  makes 
his  home  in  Maryland.  Shortly  after 
graduating  from  the  Peabody  Institute 
he  sang  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
in  Pittsburgh.  His  career  has  been 
largely  in  opera,  in  which,  taking  many 
parts  with  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
he  has  sung  in  various  parts  of  this 
country,  last  season  extending  his  en- 
gagements to  Europe. 


©l^aftatmcdtic. 
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C^mphas'iA    on    ^.leaance 

Our  at  home  coat  of  satin-backed 
crepe  — the  yoke  and  long,  tapered 
sleeves  of  satin.  Zipper  closing.  In 
Deep  Sapphire  or  Emerald.  Petite, 
small,  medium,   large.  $45.00 


416  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  02116 
KEnmore  6-6238 


54  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY 
CEdar  5-3430 
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THOMAS  PAUL  is  remembered  as 
the  bass  soloist  with  this  Orchestra  last 
season  in  Haydn's  77je  Seasons  and  in 
Stravinsky's  Pulcinella.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  and 
has  long  been  associated  with  the  New 
York  City  Opera.  He  has  also  sung  in 
Berkshire  Festival  performances. 

SOME  EVENTS  OF 
THE  NEW  SEASON 

Some  of  the  music  planned  by  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  the  instrumental  soloists  and 
guest  conductors  for  the  eighty-fifth 
season  of  the  Orchestra  are  now  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.     Leinsdorf     will     conduct     Schu- 
mann's   Scenes   from    Goethe's    "Faust" 
for   the   first    time   with    this    Orchestra 
in    its   complete    form.    The   work   with! 
soloists   and    chorus   will    be   performed*; 
in    February. 

Piano  soloists  will  be  John  Browning, 
who  will  present  the  first  two  concertos 
of  Prokofiev  on  November  19  and  Mal- 
colm Frager  who  will  be  heard  in  the 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
on  February  4.  Claude  Frank  will  join 
Joseph  Silverstein  and  Jules  Eskin  in 
Beethoven's  Triple  Concerto  on  March 
25. 

A  newcomer  to  the  Orchestra  will  be  | 
Mstislav  Rostropovich.  the  Soviet  cellist, 
on  October  22,  who  will  be  heard  in  the 
first  American  performance  of  Benjamin 
Britten's    new    "Cello    Symphony,"    and 
Dvorak's    Concerto    for   his    instrument. 
Violinists  will  be  Zino  Francescatti,  who 
will   be  heard   in   Brahms'   Concerto   on' 
February  18.  Joseph  Silverstein  will  play 
the  Violin  Concerto  of  Sibelius.   (Charles 
Munch  will  also  remember  the  anniver- 
sary year  of  this  composer  by  including  J\\g 
his    Seventh    Symphony    on    one    of    his    ^ 
programs.)    Jules  Eskin,  Sherman  Walt   [t 
and    Ralph    Gomberg   of   the    Orchestra 
are  also  listed  for  solo  works. 

The  guest  conductors  for  the  season, 
in  addition  to  Richard  Burgin  who  is  to 
conduct  the  concerts  on  November  5-6, 
will  be  Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  December 
3-4;  Jean  Martinon,  January  14-22; 
Charles  Munch,  March  11-19;  and  Wer- 
ner Torkanowsky,  who  is  to  make  his 
first  appearance  here  on  November-  ]\ 
12-13.  loop 

The  season  of  concerts  in  Boston  will 
consist  of  six  shorter  series  in  addition  fisio 
to  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series :  three  sight 
Tuesday  evening  series  (Series  "A,"  10  lelev 
concerts;  Series  "B,"  6  concerts;  "Cam-  23, D 
bridge"     Series,    6    concerts)     and     two  Mar; 
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Thursday  evening  series  (Series  "A,"  6 
concerts;  Series  "B,"  3  concerts).  The 
six  concerts  of  Tuesday  Series  "B"  will 
begin  at  7:30  instead  of  8:30.  The  series 
of  eight  Open  Rehearsals  will  be  con- 
tinued this  season  on  Thursday  evenings 
at  7:30. 


THE  SEASON  PAST 

The  210  concerts  given  by  this  Orches- 
tra in  Boston  and  elsewhere  last  season 
included  the  largest  attendance  to  date 
at  the  Berkshire  Festival.  The  sym- 
phony concerts  at  Tanglewood  together 
with  the  chamber  music  concerts,  a  gala 
evening,  and  a  Pops  concert,  had  a  total 
attendance  of  242,005.  Features  of  the 
season  were  Wagner's  "Lohengrin"  in 
concert  form,  and  emphasized  on  the 
programs  were  all  of  Beethoven's  con- 
certos for  solo  instruments.  The  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  was  limited  to  an 
enrollment  of  300  members,  seventy  of 
whom  were  orchestral  players  who  were 
granted  fellowships.  In  addition  to  much 
music  there  were  panel  discussions  and 
seminars  with  visiting  speakers. 


BROADCASTS 

This  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
that  through  the  coming  season  almost 
all  its  symphony  concerts  in  Boston  will 
be  broadcast  "live." 

The  Friday  afternoon  series  will  be 
broadcast  by  Station  WGBH-FM. 

The  Saturday  series  by  WCRB-AM- 
FM  and  WGBH-FM. 

The  Tuesday  "A"  series  of  ten  con- 
certs by  WBUR-FM. 

The  Tuesday  "B"  series  of  six  con- 
certs will  be  divided  between  Stations 
WBUR-FM  and  WGBH-FM.  The  third 
and  sixth  concerts  of  this  series  will  also 
be  televised. 

The  Tuesday  "Cambridge"  series  of 
six  concerts  on  WGBH-FM  and  TV. 

Delayed  broadcasts  (from  tapes)  will 
also  be  given  on  dates  to  be  specified 
later. 


TELEVISION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
cooperation  with  WGBH-TV,  Channel 
2,  will  increase  the  number  of  live  tele- 
vision concerts  this  season  from  six  to 
eight.  The  following  concerts  will  be 
televised:  October  19,  November  2  and 
23,  December  14,  January  4,  February  8, 
March  22  and  April  5. 


ROUSING  BROWSING  .  .  . 
BARGAINS,  TOO. 

Browsing  at  Book  Clearing  House 
can  often  be  exciting  —  because 
there's  such  variety.  Begin  with  a 
solid  ten-foot-high  wall  of  brand- 
new  books  that  includes  all  impor- 
tant titles,  not  just  best-sellers.  Then 
simply  turn  around  —  and  you're 
face  to  face  with  our  center  aisle 
of  bargains,  which  includes  hun- 
dreds of  beautiful  and  unusual 
books  at  savings  of  40%  to  75%. 
And  then  .  .  .  there's  all  the  rest 
of  our  store,  with  five  more  depart- 
ments full  of  books  and  records 
.  .  .  staffed  by  no-pressure  sales- 
men who  know  and  care  a  lot  about 
the  things  they  sell.    To  add   it  up, 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  titles 

2.  Hundreds  of  bargains 

3.  1  1 ,000  paperback  titles 

4.  Texts  and  technical  books 

5.  Record  dept.  .  .  .   1 0,000  titles 

6.  Literary  magazines  and 

quarterlies 

7.  Sidewalk  carts  of  bargain  books 

YOU'LL  FIND  7  KINDS  OF 
FOOD   FOR  THOUGHT  AT 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON        •        CO  7-1600 

Open  Wednesday  Evenings  til!  9 

MAIL  AND   PHONE  ORDERS 
DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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Are  you  sure  you  should  name  Cousin  George 

as  executor  of  your  WU1? 


Is  dear  Cousin  George  really  the  man  for  the  job?  Let's  see.  As  ex- 
ecutor of  your  Will,  he'll  have  responsibilities  like  protecting  your 
assets  .  .  .  compiling  an  inventory  .  .  .  appraising  the  value  of  each 
item  .  .  .  documenting  the  assets  .  .  .  settling  bills  and  claims  .  .  . 
meeting  cash  needs  .  .  .  making  the  wisest  investments. 

Now  you  know  why  so  many  people  name  us  as  executor.  And  as 
trustee.  Your  plans  are  safeguarded  by  investment  analysts,  tax 
specialists  and  other  experts.  These  are  men  who  offer  round-the- 
clock,  on-the-spot  talents  you  can't  expect  any  individual  executor 
to  have. 

We  suggest  that  you  and  your  lawyer  talk  with  us  about  this  im- 
portant matter  of  naming  the  right  executor.  And  Cousin  George 
seconds  the  motion. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


First  Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  October  7,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Wagner "Siegfried  Idyll" 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven    Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  with  final  chorus 

on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 

T.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 
II.     Molto  vivace:   Presto 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 

IV.  Presto:  Allegro 
Allegro  assai 
Presto 

Baritone  Recitative 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai 

Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  marcia 

Chorus:  Andante  maestoso 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

Chorus:  Prestissimo 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB    and    RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

Elliot  Forbes,  Conductor 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Conductor 

Jane  Marsh,  Soprano  Richard  Cassilly,  Tenor 

Eunice  Alberts,  Contralto  Thomas  Paul,  Bass 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SIEGFRIED  IDYLL 
By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


"Siegfried  Idyll"  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  and  first  performed  at  Trib- 
schen  on  December  25  of  that  year. 

It  is  scored  for  a  small  orchestra:  flute,  oboe,  2  clarinets,  bassoon,  trumpet,  2  horns 
and  strings. 

npHE  Siegfried  Idyll,  a  birthday  gift  to  Cosima  from  Wagner  in  the 
-*■  first  year  of  their  marriage,  was  performed  as  a  surprise  to  her  on 
Christmas  day  in  the  Wagners'  villa  on  Lake  Lucerne,  at  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning.  There  were  elaborate  secret  preparations  — the  copying 
of  the  parts,  the  engaging  of  musicians  from  Zurich,  rehearsals  in  the 
foyer  of  the  old  theatre  and  at  the  Hotel  du  Lac  in  Lucerne.  Christmas 
morning  at  Tribschen  the  musicians  tuned  in  the  kitchen,  and  assem- 
bled quietly  on  the  stairs.  There  were  fifteen  players,  Hans  Richter 
taking  both  viola  and  trumpet,  having  practiced  in  seclusion  upon  the 
latter  unaccustomed  instrument.  Wagner  conducted  from  the  top  of 
the  stairs  what  turned  out  to  be,  in  the  perhaps  fatuous  testimony  of 
Richter,  a  "faultless"  performance. 

The  Siegfried  Idyll  is  far  more  than  an  occasional  piece  of  music,  a 
passing  incident  of  Wagner's  family  life  at  Tribschen.  It  could  well  be 


1/1/ inter  (^oatd  that  have 
a  hidden  treasure  within 

Our  Nutria  lined  coats  are  cut  with  such 
finesse  that  their  slender  lines  belie  their 
hidden  warmth.  A  varied  choice  of  styles 
and  fabrics  lined  with  selected  skins,  from 
400.00  or  with   Nutria  flanks  at    196.00. 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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What's  new  Pussycat? 

She's  traveling  round  and  round  in 

very  fashionable  circles,  and  using  her 

maiden  name  again,  natural  cat  lynx. 

You'll  probably  enjoy  a  whirl  with 

her  yourself.  The  fun  is  delirious 

and  doesn't  cost  much.  $700 

Fur  Salon,  Fifth  floor,  Filene's  Boston 

All  fur  products  labeled  to  show 
country  of  origin  of  imported  furs. 
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called  the  unflawed  reflection  of  the  first  moment  of  deep  serenity  and 
felicity  in  the  constantly  unsettled  life  of  the  composer. 

The  cradle  folk-song,  "Schlaf',  mein  Kind,  schlaf  ein,"  the  only 
theme  in  the  Idyll  which  does  not  also  occur  in  the  Third  Act  of  Sieg- 
fried, of  course  implicates  the  namesake  of  the  Norse  hero,  the  son  of 
Richard  and  Cosima.  Their  "Fidi,"  as  they  fondly  called  him,  was 
eighteen  months  old  when  the  Idyll  was  written.  It  was  not  less  an 
expression  of  the  peace  of  soul  that  Wagner  had  found  at  Tribschen, 
their  idyllic  promontory,  as  well  protected  as  possible  by  the  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Lucerne  from  the  pressing  creditors,  the  prying  visitors, 
the  enemies  at  court  and  gossip  mongers  from  which  the  pair  had  taken 
precipitate  flight  at  Munich.  Tribschen  was  a  second  "Asyl,"  a  refuge 
at  last,  where  Wagner  could  give  himself  to  the  creation  of  scores  with- 
out fear  of  sudden  stress  and  disruption.  A  "Tribschener  Idyll"  was 
Wagner's  first  title  for  the  work. 

But  in  a  deeper  sense,  Cosima  is  the  true  center  of  the  Idyll.  It  was 
her  love  which  brought  his  content,  and  the  themes  of  the  Idyll,  deriv- 
ing from  the  love  scene  of  Siegfried  and  Brunnhilde,  had  their  inner 
source  in  the  first  union  of  Richard  and  Cosima.*  When  Wagner  at 
Tribschen  played  her  excerpts  from  the  Third  Act  of  Siegfried,  which 
had  just  come  into  being,  so  writes  du  Moulin-Eckart,  in  his  life  of 

*  Associating  each  of  Wagner's  heroines  with  one  of  the  women  who  profoundly  influenced  his 
emotional  development,  Paul  Bekker  identifies  Cosima  von  Biilow  with  Brunnhilde  —  not  the 
Valkyrie  of  the  earlier  drama,  but  the  very  different  Brunnhilde  whom  Siegfried  aroused  to  a 
great  and  human  passion.  "She  was  an  experience  Wagner  had  to  live  through  before  he  could 
express  in  music  the  love-story  of  Brunnhilde  and  Siegfried,  the  awakening  of  Woman  by  Man." 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 


Kim 

Hi 
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Cosima,  "she  felt  as  though  she  must  faint  for  mingled  pain  and  bliss. 
Then  did  she  realize  the  object  and  duty  of  her  lite  at  Tribschen.  But 
he  rose  and  pointed  to  her  portrait,  saying  that  'this  was  what  he  beheld 
as  he  had  written  it  all;  life  still  remained  upon  the  heights.'  .  .  .  She 
really  felt  that  this  third  act  of  Siegfried  was  intimately  bound  up  with 
her,  and  with  her  whole  being;  lor  the  Master  was  now  drawing  upon 
the  themes  which  had  come  into  being  during  that  period  at  Starnberg 
when  she  had  come  to  him.  At  the  time  the  two  had  intended  them  for 
quartets  and  trios,  but  now  they  found  their  true  application,  for  they 
formed  the  setting  of  Brunnhilde's  song:  'Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  bin  ich.' 
And  in  this  is  revealed  a  wondrous  mystery  of  love  and  creation."  This 
song  found  its  way  into  the  Siegfried  Idyll  as  its  principal  theme. 

Liszt,  receiving  the  score  from  his  son-in-law,  aptly  called  it  "that 
wondrous  hymn  in  praise  of  domestic  sentiment,"  and  indeed,  the  Idyll 
was  in  spirit  a  true  forerunner  of  the  Symphonia  Domestica.  When,  in 
1878,  Wagner  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  release  the  score  to  the 
world  in  publication,  Cosima  was  deeply  distressed.  "The  Idyll  is  going 
off  today,"  she  wrote  in  her  diary.  "My  secret  treasure  is  becoming 
common  property;  may  the  joy  it  will  give  mankind  be  commensurate 
with  the  sacrifice  that  I  am  making."  Indeed,  the  Idyll  was  never 
intended  for  public  knowledge  but  lor  the  intimacy  of  the  family  circle. 
Ernest  Newman  points  out  in  an  article  in  the  London  Sunday  Times 
that  Wagner  allowed  it  to  be  published  with  great  reluctance  and 
"under  financial  duress."  [copyrighted] 


Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualitie 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  RETROSPECTIVE  NINTH 


>T"^he  fact  that  twelve  years  (1812-24)  elapsed  between  Beethoven's 
■*■  Eighth  Symphony  and  the  completion  of  his  Ninth  does  not  signify 
that  on  entering  the  last  phase  of  his  creative  life  he  deliberately  turned 
away  from  the  form  in  which  he  had  dwelt  so  long  and  so  magnificently. 
Did  practical  considerations  deter  him,  considerations  which  included 
the  need  of  money,  or  did  his  growing  artist's  nature  require  a  pause 
for  a  new  gathering  of  forces,  a  considered  approach  to  the  problem  of 
writing  a  symphony  which  should  expand  and  alter  the  old  orthodox 
formula  with  all  of  the  adventurous  freedom  he  was  then  applying  to 
the  piano  sonatas  —  transforming  the  moods  and  contours  of  his  favorite 
form  into  something  leagues  removed  from  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Svmphonies  and  their  predecessors?  There  is  a  good  case  for  each  point 
of  view:  let  him  decide  who  can. 

Beethoven's  heroic  attempt  to  bring  together  the  elements  of  his  life 
work,  to  give  each  symphonic  movement  a  broader  and  more  elevated 
expression  than  ever  before,  to  reconcile  symphonic  and  choral  writing, 
to  mate  the  power  of  the  word  with  the  free  expressiveness  of  his  beloved 
instruments.   In  the  finale  he  strove  mightily  to  solve  his  problem.   Did 


IMSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street     •     Boston 

Provides  for  the  handicapped  child: 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 
Transportation    •    Vocational  Training 
Medical  and  Dental  Care 
Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 
Social  Development       •       Noon  Meal 
Testing     •     Recreation     •     Camping 

Without  Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable.  Non-Sectarian 
Day  School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor      Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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Bernard  Zighera.  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Princi- 
pal Harp  —  who  also  ap- 
pears with  the  Orchestra  as 
piano  soloist  —  celebrates 
his  40th  anniversary  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1966.    Born    in    Paris    of    a 

Roumanian    father    and    an  photograph  by  Arthur  Griffin 

Austrian  mother,  he  won  highest  honors  in  both  harp  and  piano  at  the 
Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  de  Paris  and  played  in  the  Societe  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  and  the  Paris  Opera. 

Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1926.  he  has  appeared  as  both 
piano  and  harp  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  and  in  concerts  abroad.  In  1936. 
he  founded  the  Zighera  Chamber  Orchestra,  with  which  for  several  seasons 
he  presented  a  notable  series  of  chamber  concerts. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by  the  Trust 

Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

MEMBER    F.D.I.C.  TRUST   DEPARTMENT  135    DEVONSHIRE   STREET,    BOSTON 
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he  actually  solve  it,  and  find  the  satisfactory  fusion  of  every  force  at  his 
command  to  carry  his  mighty  thesis?  There  are  those  who  say  he  did 
not.  The  score,  like  Schiller's  lines,  is  a  challenge,  and  Beethoven's 
challenge  is  an  adventure  rather  than  a  solution.  It  is  not  to  be  judged 
with  a  scrupulous  academic  eye,  or  set  up  as  a  model.  It  is  roughhewn, 
even  reckless;  it  can  sweep  all  before  it,  carry  the  singers  over  their 
difficulties,  and  carry  the  audience  in  its  headlong  course. 

The  finale  is  no  mere  setting  of  a  text.  It  would  be  just  to  say  that 
Beethoven  sought  a  text  to  suit  his  musical  intent  rather  than  to  exalt 
Schiller  or  give  us  a  sermon  on  universal  brotherhood.  This  concept 
and  Schiller's  inspiring  lines  excited  him,  but  he  seized  them  as  mate- 
rial to  his  purpose.  As  the  instrumental  movements  strive  in  each  case 
to  bring  each  component  part  of  the  symphony  as  a  form  to  its  fullest, 
its  definitive  expression,  the  choral  finale  strives  to  lift  the  whole  to  its 
highest  point.  The  spirit  of  this  finale  does  not  reveal  a  new  Beethoven, 
but  the  known  Beethoven  of  the  earlier  symphonies,  now  more  highly 
charged,  newly  ambitious,  in  the  questing  spirit  of  his  last  years.  The 
finale  of  the  Ninth  is  still  the  joyous  culmination  familiar  in  previous 
works.  The  finales  of  the  "Eroica,"  the  Fifth  and  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phonies are  also  proclamations,  wordless  odes  to  joy. 


The  jet  is  fairly  common. 
The  airline  is  one  of  a  kind 


There's  more  to  choosing  an 
airline  than  comparing 
timetables  or  menus. 

What  you  want  more  than 
anything  else  is  confidence, 
peace  of  mind,  assurance. 
Call  it  what  you  will,  it  means 
everything.  Fly  with  us  soon. 

You  can  board  a  Pan  Am 
Jet  in  any  one  of  17  U.S. 
cities.  You  can  plan  a  trip  to 
any  one  of  86  lands  'round 
the  world. 

Wherever  you  go,  you'll 
know  you're  flying  the  very 
best  there  is. 

It's  a  good  feeling. 

World's  most 
experienced  airline 


ll«|T  ON  THC  ATLANTIC 
tl*(T  ON  THC   PACIFIC 


FlP.IT  IN  IATIN  AMERICA 
FlPtT   ROUND  TMI  WORLD 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 
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It  was  during  his  student  days  in  Bonn  that  Beethoven  had  fastened 
upon  Schiller's  poem,  and  for  a  long  time  it  remained  a  vague  and 
unpursued  notation  in  his  sketchbooks.  The  heady  sense  of  liberation 
in  the  verses  must  have  appealed  to  him  as  they  appealed  to  every 
German.  They  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  spirit  that  had  swept 
Europe  and  America,  and  Beethoven  belonged  to  his  time.  He  was  no 
politician,  nor  the  kind  to  discourse  learnedly  in  such  phrases  as  "the 
brotherhood  of  man."  He  was  an  idealist  on  such  subjects  as  man,  God, 
and  the  universe,  but  a  practicing  rather  than  a  prating  one,  whose 
faith  found  concrete,  powerful,  vivid  expression  in  tones.  As  Berlioz 
wrote  of  the  choral  finale,  "The  joy  is  now  religious,  grave,  and 
immense."  Such  round  and  ringing  phrases  as  "Seid  umschlungen, 
Millionen!  Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt!"  ("Millions,  myriads,  rise 
and  gather!  Share  this  universal  kiss!")  have  become,  with  the  power 
of  massed  voices,  a  provocation  to  stir  actual  millions  of  listeners 
through  the  years  as  a  summons  to  a  noble  concept.  That  concept  was 
never  as  urgent,  as  indispensable  to  the  future  as  it  is  today. 
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The  charge  is  often  repeated  that  Beethoven  treats  the  vocal  quartet 
"instrumentally,"  and  strains  the  voices  of  the  chorus.  It  may  be  true 
that  if  Beethoven  had  never  been  deaf  he  might  have  been  kinder  to 
the  capacities  of  the  human  voice.  Yet  the  movement  as  conceived  and 
developed  could  not  do  otherwise.  Music  of  mounting  tension  and 
overwhelming  climax,  it  finds  its  end  with  a  sure  and  also  a  driving 
musical  logic. 

Some  pedants  shake  their  heads  over  the  Symphony,  and  particularly 
the  "episodic"  finale.  Here  again,  Berlioz  gives  them  the  lie:  "The 
only  answer  for  the  critic  who  reproaches  the  composer  for  having 
violated  the  law  of  unity  is  —  so  much  the  worse  for  the  law!"  Beetho- 
ven was  never  the  slave  to  form.  Formal  procedure  was  in  his  artist's 
nature,  to  be  called  upon  as  it  suited  his  immediate  purpose.  The  first 
movement  is  a  wondrous  example  of  development  as  Beethoven  had 
evolved  it,  but  development  extended  by  thematic  excursions  and  by 
a  long  coda  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  composer  had  much  on  his 
heart  and  an  inexhaustible  imagination.  Who  would  cut  a  single  bar? 
The  scherzo  is  closest  to  formal  tradition  —  but  again  it  is  greatly 
extended,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  slow  movement  is  an  alterna- 
tion of  two  sections  in  differing  tempo  and  rhythm,  treated  on  the 
principle  of  variation.  The  wayward  Beethoven  was  doing  what  he 
did  in  his  last  quartets  —  notably  the  one  in  A  minor  with  the  adagio 
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How  to  keep  your  investment  program  on  course. 


No  investor  can  afford  to  fall  behind  on  his  decision-making. 

If  you  are  more  and  more  preoccupied  with  business  or  profes- 
sional responsibilities,  let  an  Investment  Management  Account  at 
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all  of  the  details. 

Our  senior  officers  and  directors,  by  virtue  of  their  broad  business 
contacts,  contribute  a  close  familiarity  with  economic  trends.  Our 
investment  analysts  have  access  to  a  wealth  of  facts,  and  they're 
equipped  by  skill  and  training  to  sort  the  meaningful  from  the 
insignificant. 

We  apply  the  results  on  an  individual  basis.  Our  recommenda- 
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the  years  ahead. 
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in  the  Dorian  mode  —  reconciling  two  disparate  sections  by  that  magic 
of  his  own  which  eludes  analysis. 

The  Symphony  is  indeed  the  composer's  effort  to  draw  into  a  single 
work  the  musical  experience  of  his  life.  Romain  Rolland  in  his  book 
La  Neuvieme  Symphonie  (1941)  stresses  the  Ninth  Symphony  as  a 
"summation"  ("une  Somme  de  vie")  rather  than  as  the  forward-looking 
work  Beethoven  would  have  given  us  as  a  younger  man.  He  wrote: 
"The  Ninth  Symphony  is  a  confluence.  In  it  there  are  brought  together 
and  commingled  the  numerous  currents  from  far  back,  from  various 
sources,  from  the  dreams  and  wishes  of  men  in  all  ages.  One  might 
also  say  that  it  looks  back  upon  the  eight  symphonies  preceding,  and 
so  builds  its  summit  from  the  past.  The  long  period  which  transpired 
between  the  Eighth  Symphony  and  the  Ninth  has  given  it  range  and 
perspective,  made  it  a  life's  summation.  It  is  not  the  true  mirror  of 
that  life;  it  reflects  rather  a  spirit  aged,  full  of  wounds,  which  has  seen 
the  end,  often  bitter  and  deceptive,  of  experience,  of  hope.  The  music 
is  often  shadowed,  it  is  without  the  powTer  of  young  illusion.    It  seeks 
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fresh  life,  looks  toward  new  horizons,  but  nothing  is  quite  as  before. 
There  is  lacking  the  abandon  of  young  love,  of  young  pride  and  ambi- 
tion —  even  of  young  suffering.  The  composer  finds  instead  a  present 
which  is  incomparably  godlike  —  he  has  found  the  magic  power  of  the 
aging  Prospero,  and  with  it  —  almost  apart  —  new  life  forces." 

The  Ninth  Symphony  is  thus  retrospective,  a  drawing  together  of 
accumulated  power  from  a  life's  experience,  the  use  of  building  mate- 
rials not  new.  No  more  than  seven  years  later  Berlioz  would  plot 
another  "new  path"  for  music  in  his  Symphonie  Fantastique.  But  it 
would  be  quite  wrong  to  regard  the  Ninth  as  a  sort  of  stupendous  final 
curtain  to  an  epoch.  While  it  could  not  be  directly  emulated,  it  had 
a  tremendous  effect  on  the  future  course  of  music.  It  planted  in  many 
a  composer  an  irresistible  urge  toward  grandeur.  Wagner  regarded  it 
with  mystic  awe.  Brahms  trembled  before  the  task  of  adding  another 
to  the  immortal  nine.  It  can  be  questioned  whether  Bruckner  and 
Mahler  would  have  undertaken  their  grandiose  symphonic  schemes 
without  the  choral  Ninth  to  excite  their  imaginations.  While  offering 
no  specific  usable  material,  it  fired  the  ambition  for  immensity  through 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  9  IN  D  MINOR 

with  Final  Chorus  on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  Op.  125 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Completed  in  1824,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  the 
Karnthnerthortheater  in  Vienna  on  May  7  of  that  year  and  repeated  on  May  23. 
The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society,  May  20,  1846.  The  Germania  Musical  Society  in  Boston,  assisted  by  a  chorus 
from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  gave  a  performance  here  February  5,  1853.  The 
Symphony  was  given  annually  by  Georg  Henschel  to  conclude  each  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  first  three  seasons. 

The  Symphony  is  -scored  for  -2  flutes -and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Wilhelm  III  of  Prussia. 


Themes  which  are  gradually  unfolded  from  mysterious  murmurings  in  the 
orchestra  —  no  uncommon  experience  nowadays  —  all  date  back  to  the  opening 
measures  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  where  Beethoven  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
a  music  of  indeterminate  open  fifths  on  the  dominant,  accumulating  a  great 
crescendo  of  suspense  until  the  theme  itself  is  revealed  in  the  pregnant  key  of  D 
minor,  proclaimed  fortissimo  by  the  whole  orchestra  in  unison.  It  might  be  added 
that  no  one  since  has  quite  equaled  the  mighty  effect  of  Beethoven's  own  precedent 
—  not  even  Wagner,  who  held  this  particular  page  in  mystic  awe,  and  no  doubt 
remembered  it  when  he  depicted  the  elementary  serenity  of  the  Rhine  in  a  very 
similar  manner  at  the  opening  of  the  Ring. 
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That  was  a  while  back,  when  Friday  afternoon  concerts  were  still  called 
"rehearsals." 

The  founder  of  the  Symphony,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  stipulated  that  a 
special  section  of  seats  would  always  go  on  sale  immediately  before  the 
Friday  afternoon  concert.  These  "rush  seats"  were  priced  at  250;  therefore, 
anyone  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  concert.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of 
getting  up  early  enough  Friday  morning  to  stand  in  line. 

These  rush  seats  are  still  on  sale.  Henry  Higginson  would  be  proud  to 
know  that  in  spite  of  inflation,  these  same  seats  are  only  600  today. 

If  you  can  remember  those  250  days,  chances  are  you're  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — opportunity.  New 
England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life  insurance  in  busi- 
ness or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial  position.  You  may 
be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write  to  us  at 
Dept.  SP  1,  501  BoylstonSt,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

New  England  Life 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
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The  development  in  this,  the  longest  of  Beethoven's  first  movements,  progresses 
with  unflagging  power  and  majesty  through  many  an  episode,  many  a  sudden  illumi- 
nation from  some  fragment  of  his  themes.  At  the  restatement  of  the  main  theme  the 
orchestra  is  flooded  with  the  triumph  of  the  D  major  long  withheld.  The  long  coda, 
coming  at  the  point  where  it  would  seem  that  nothing  more  could  be  said  on  a 
much  developed  subject,  calls  forth  new  vistas  from  the  inexhaustible  imagination 
of  the  tone  magician  who  needed  little  more  than  the  common  chord  upon  which 
to  erect  his  vast  schemes.  Tovey  writes  of  this  movement  (in  Essays  of  Musical 
Analysis)  that  it  "dwarfs  every  other  first  movement,  long  or  short,  that  has  been 
written  before  or  since,"  attaining  its  stature,  in  his  opinion,  by  a  perfect  balance 
in  the  organization  of  its  parts.  And  Grove  goes  further  still  (Beethoven  and  his 
Nine  Symphonies):  "Great  as  are  the  beauties  of  the  second  and  third  movements  — 
and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  them  —  and  original,  vigorous  and  impressive  as 
are  many  portions  of  the  finale,  it  is  still  the  opening  allegro  that  one  thinks  of  when 
the  Ninth  Symphony  is  mentioned.  In  many  respects  it  differs  from  other  first  move- 
ments of  Beethoven;  everything  seems  to  combine  to  make  it  the  greatest  of  them  all." 
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II. 

In  this  symphony  alone  among  his  nine,  Beethoven  put  his  scherzo  second  in  order 
and  before  the  slow  movement.  A  scherzo  it  is  in  everything  but  name,  with  the 
usual  repeats,  trio,  and  da  capo  (with  bridge  passages  added).  There  is  the  dancelike 
character  of  earlier  scherzos,  and  an  echo  of  rusticity  in  the  trio,  recalling  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh.  Yet  all  is  lifted  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  rarefied  purity  as  this  move- 
ment, like  the  others,  adds  a  new  voice  to  an  old  form.  This  scherzo  has  been  called 
"a  miracle  of  repetition  in  monotony,"  by  virtue  of  the  incessant  impact  of  its 
rhythm  (associated  with  the  kettledrums,  tuned  in  octaves)  which  keeps  a  constant 
course  through  the  most  astonishing  variety  in  modulation,  color,  counterpoint. 
The  movement  begins  as  a  five-voice  fugue,  recalling  the  fact  that  Beethoven  first 
conceived  the  theme  as  the  subject  for  a  fugue  —  the  earliest  of  his  sketches  which 
eventually  found  a  way  into  the  symphony.  The  trio  continues  the  contrapuntal 
interest  by  the  combination  of  two  themes.  The  famous  passage  for  the  oboe  against 
wind  chords  reminded  Berlioz  of  "the  effect  produced  by  the  fresh  morning  air,  and 
the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  in  May." 

III. 

The  slow  movement  is  built  upon  two  themes  whose  structural  relation  lies 
principally  in  contrast:  the  first,  adagio  in  B-flat,  4-4  time,  the  second,  andante 
moderato  in  D  major,  triple  time.  After  the  almost  static  adagio,  the  second  theme 
attains  flowing  motion  in  its  melody,  which  Beethoven  has  marked  "espressivo." 
This  theme  recurs  in  alternation  with  the  other,  but  unlike  the  other  is  hardly 
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varied,  except  in  the  instrumentation.  The  adagio  theme  undergoes  variations  of 
increasingly  intricate  melodic  ornament  like  those  by  which  Beethoven  also  lifted 
his  last  sonatas  and  quartets  to  such  indescribable  beauty. 

IV. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  frank  discord,  followed  by  a  stormy  and  clamorous  presto 
of  seven  bars.  It  is  as  if  the  composer,  having  wrested  from  his  first  three  movements 
the  very  utmost  drop  that  was  in  them,  is  still  restless  and  unsatisfied.  He  must  still 
advance  upon  his  divine  adventure,  cast  off  his  tragic  or  poignant  moods,  find  some 
new  expression,  fulsome  and  radiant.  A  few  measures  of  each  movement  are  reviewed, 
and  after  each  a  recitative  in  the  'cellos  and  basses  gives  an  answer  of  plain  rejection; 
in  the  first  two  cases  brusquely,  in  the  case  of  the  adagio  softened  by  a  tender 
memory.  Beethoven's  instruments  seem  on  the  very  verge  of  speech.  A  hint  of  the 
coming  choral  theme  is  breathed  in  gentle  accents  by  the  wood  winds,  to  which  the 
recitative,  now  no  longer  confined  to  the  strings,  gives  a  convincing  affirmative. 
Thereupon  the  theme  in  full  is  unfolded  in  its  rightful  D  major.  It  is  first  heard  in 
the  utter  simplicity*  of  the  low  strings  in  unison,  piano.  Gradually  harmonies  and 
instruments  are  added,  until  the  exposition  has  been  completely  made. 

Once  more  there  is  the  noisy  presto  passage,  and  the  composer  introduces  words 
for  the  first  time  into  a  symphony.   The  baritone  has  this  recitative: 


*  The  choral  theme  has  come  in  for  some  slighting  remarks,  probably  on  account  of  its 
ABC  simplicity.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  a  basic  simplicity,  treated  with  infinite 
subtlety  and  variety,  is  the  very  essence  of  the  score  from  the  first  measure  to  the  last.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  Beethoven  refined  and  polished  this  theme  through  two  hundred 
sketches,  to  attain  its  ultimate  beauty  and  perfection.  There  are  no  lack  of  distinguished 
advocates  for  the  theme.  Grove  wrote:  "The  result  of  years  and  years  of  search,  it  is  worthy 
of  all  the  pains  which  have  been  lavished  on  it,  for  a  nobler  and  more  enduring  tune  surely 
does  not  exist."  Wagner:  "Beethoven  has  emancipated  this  melody  from  all  influences  of 
fashion  and  variations  of  taste,  and  has  raised  it  into  a  type  of  pure  and  lasting  humanity." 
Tovey  (to  use  a  recent  authority)  says  as  much,  in  his  way,  in  three  words,  calling  it  simply 
"a  great  theme." 


A  Gcmualeicent  9nn 


.  .  .  affords  you  the  ultimate  in  elegance  and  gracious 
atmosphere  together  with  superb  professional  care. 
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'O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone, 
sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen,  und  freudenvollere. 


Oh    friends,    no    longer   these    tones   of 

sadness! 
Rather  sing  a  song  of  sharing  and   of 

gladness! 
Oh  Joy,  we  hail  Thee! 


There  immediately  follow  the  first  three  verses  of  Schiller's  Ode,t   by  the  solo 
quartet  and  chorus: 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligthum. 


Joy,  thou  spark  from  heav'n  immortal 
Daughter  of  Elysium! 
Drunk    with    fire,    toward    Heaven    ad- 
vancing 
Goddess,  to  thy  shrine  we  come. 


t  The  English  translation  here  given  has  been  made  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by 
Theodore  Spencer,  and  is  copyrighted. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  of  the  eight  verses  of  Schiller's  poem,  Beethoven  chose  the  first 
three  verses,  at  first  without  their  four-line  choruses,  and  then  added  three  choruses  in  succes- 
sion, one  of  them,  "Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen,"  belonging  to  the  fourth  verse,  which  other- 
wise he  did  not  use,  obviously  choosing  these  lines  for  their  militant  possibilities.  Beethoven 
could  scarcely  have  set  more  of  the  text ;  to  set  three  stanzas  required  from  him  the  longest 
symphonic  movement  which  had  ever  been  composed.  Yet  Grove  thought  that  Beethoven  was 
deterred  by  the  "bad  taste"  of  some  of  Schiller's  verses.  A  line  which  the  Englishman  fastens 
upon  in  horrified  italics  as  "one  of  the  more  flagrant  escapades"  is  this:  "Dieses  Glas  dem 
guten  Geist !"   ("This  glass  to  the  good  Spirit!"). 
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What  everyone  likes  about  Boston  .  .  . 
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that  helps  you  reach  proper  financial  decisions. 

Let  him  demonstrate  to  you  and  your  attorney  how 
Shawmut  can  serve  you. 
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Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt; 
A  lie  Menschen  werden  BriXder, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 

Ja  —  wer  auch  nu*  eine  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 

Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  Briisten  der  Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepriift  im  Tod; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 


Thy  sweet  magic  brings  together 
What  stern  Custom  spreads  afar; 
All  mankind  knows  all  men  brothers 
Where  thy  happy  wing-beah  are. 

He  whose  luck  has  been  so  golden 
Friend  to  have  and  friend  to  be, 
He  that's  won  a  noble  woman, 
Join  us  in  our  jubilee. 

Oh  if  there  is  any  being 
Who  may  call  one  heart  his  own 
Let  him  join  us,  or  else,  weeping, 
Steal  away  to  weep  alone. 

Nature's  milk  of  joy  all  creatures 
Drink  from  that  full  breast  of  hers; 
All  things  evil,  all  things  lovely, 
Rose-clad,  are  her  followers. 
Kisses  are  her  gift,  and  vine-leaves, 
Lasting  friend  on  life's  long  road; 
Joy  the  humblest  worm  is  given, 
Joy,  the  Seraph,  dwells  with  God. 


The  four  line  chorus  (to  the  unused  fourth  verse)  summons  in  Beethoven's 
imagination  a  marching  host,  and  he  gives  it  to  proud  and  striding  measures  "alia 
marcia,"  adding  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  bass  drum  to  his 
orchestra  (again  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony).  This  is  the  verse,  given  to  the 
tenor  solo  and  chorus: 


Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  prdcht'gen  Plan, 
Wandelt,  Briider,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 


Glad  as  the  suns  that  God  sent  flying 
Down  their  paths  of  glorious  space, 
Brothers,  now  forget  all  sadness 
Joyful  run  your  hero's  race. 
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After  the  excitement  of  this  variation,  Beethoven  allows  himself  to  be  alone  with 
his  instruments  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  a  double  fugue.  The  chorus 
next  sings  (andante  maestoso)  the  following  short  verse  of  far-flung  import,  calling 
upon  three  trombones  to  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  sonority: 


Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Briider  —  iiberm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen! 


O  embrace  now  all  you  millions, 
With  one  kiss  for  all  the  world. 
Brothers,  high  beyond  all  stars 
Surely  dwells  a  loving  Father. 


A  religious  adagio  in  a  mood  of  mystic  devotion  is  the  setting  of  the  following 
verse: 


Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 
Such'  ihn  iiberm  Sternenzelt! 
Ueber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 


Kneel  before  him,  all  you  millions 
Know  your  true  Creator,  man! 
Seek  him  high  beyond  all  stars, 
High  beyond  all  stars  adore  Him. 


But  the  key  verse  of  the  movement  is  the  first:  "Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken," 
and  this,  with  its  chorus:  "Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen,"  is  resumed  by  the  quartet 
and  chorus,  and  finally  exalted  to  its  sweeping  climax  in  the  coda,  prestissimo. 

[copyrighted] 
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THE  DAVID  L  GERMAN  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Philadelphia's  leading  travel  agency  specializing  in  tours  of  musical  and  cultural  interest 

is  pleased  to  announce  that  their  two 

WINTER  OPERA  AND  THEATRE  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

31    JANUARY  — 21    FEBRUARY     and     7   FEBRUARY  — 9  MARCH 
will  be  highlighted  by  attendance  at  the  glamorous 

VIENNA  STATE  OPERA  CONCERT  AND  BALL 

With  the  over  100-piece  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  as  accompaniment,  tour  members  will 
waltz  in  the  gracious  setting  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera's  rose-bedecked  auditorium  following 
the  traditional  "Command  Performance"  featuring  many  of  the  great  stars  of  the  operatic 
and  concert  stage.  Supper  will  be  served  in  your  own  private  box  from  which  you  will  view 
the  evening's  magnificent  entertainment.  Tour  participants,  in  addition  to  the  Concert  and 
Ball,  will  attend  opera  and  concert  as  well  as  theatre  performances  in  Brussels,  Paris,  Munich, 
Milan,  Barcelona,  Madrid  and  London  accompanied  by  a  distinguished  former  member  of  the 
International  Opera  Scene  who  will  act  as  tour  host.  The  first  group  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  21-Day  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  Airfare.  The  second  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  journey  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  city,  allowing  them  an 
opportunity  to  relax  amidst  Europe's  foremost  culture  centres  while  savoring  some  of  its  most 
exciting  revivals  and  premieres. 

Tour  Price,  including  Jet  airline  transportation,  excellent  hotels 
and   meals,  cultural  touring   and  the  best  performance  tickets: 

31    JANUARY  -  21    FEBRUARY:    $990     •     7  FEBRUARY  -  9  MARCH:    $1,630 

For  further  information  and  detailed  itineraries  apply  to 

THE    DAVID    L.    GERMAN    TRAVEL    SERVICE 

1400  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102  Telephone:  LOcust  3-7045 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  EARLY  FORTUNES  OF  THE  NINTH  SYMPHONY 


T?OR  some  years  after  Beethoven's  death,  his  more  challenging  sym- 
-*■  phonies  remained  incomprehensible  to  most  listeners.  The  Third, 
Fifth  and  Ninth  in  particular  seemed  to  contradict  the  traditional  con- 
cept of  a  symphony  as  the  smooth  and  elegant  product  of  eighteenth 
century  good  manners.  The  symphonies  of  Haydn  continued  as  the 
most  popular,  together  with  the  last  four  by  Mozart  as  these  became 
available  in  publication.  Other  symphonies  of  the  new  century,  such 
as  those  by  Clementi  and  Cherubini,  flattered  rather  than  shocked  the 
general  susceptibilities.  The  Ninth,  with  its  involved  developments,  its 
length,  its  series  and  searching  mood,  required  a  new  kind  of  listen- 
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When  you  visit  the  new  Pru  Tower,  take  a  few 
seconds  to  browse  through  our  south  lobby. 

You'll  come  upon  something  pretty  exciting. 
Iron  Tapestry,  it's  called  — one  of  several  major 
art  commissions  which,  when  completed,  will 
add  dimension  to  Prudential  Center.  One  of 
Boston's  fine  contemporary  artists,  Alfred 
Duca,  formed  it  of  cast  iron  that  he  selected, 
melted,  and  poured,  piece  by  piece. 

By  tradition,  tapestry  has  a  story  to  tell.  In 
Mr.  Duca's  tapestry,  you  will  find  intimations 
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ing.  Before  it  could  be  grasped  it  had  to  be  clearly  performed,  and  for 
this  the  performing  forces  in  Beethoven's  time  were  simply  inadequate. 
The  initial  performance  in  Vienna  was  given  by  the  composer  on 
May  7,  1824,  and  included  parts  of  his  as  yet  unperformed  Missa 
Solemnis.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  groping  and  sorry  affair.  The  audi- 
ence could  have  no  more  than  vaguely  sensed  that  something  stupen- 
dous was  afoot.  Since  there  was  as  yet  no  such  thing  as  an  established 
symphony  orchestra  in  Vienna,  Beethoven,  organizing  a  concert  (with 
the  help  of  his  more  practical  friends),  hired  musicians  from  the 
theatre  and  opera,  from  the  households  of  his  noble  patrons,  and 
further  augmented  the  miscellaneous  collection  (there  were  about  fifty 
players  altogether)  with  students  from  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde.  He  had  to  gather  the  chorus  and  soloists,  pay  for  the  whole 
out  of  his  own  pocket  with  the  hope  of  a  favorable  balance.  The  tale 
of  the  first  performance  is  absorbingly  told  by  Thayer  in  his  biography. 
The  fact  that  Beethoven  spent  many  hours  over  the  various  arrange- 
ments, worried  over  every  detail,  grew  suspicious  of  his  helpful  col- 
leagues, would  indicate  that  the  hoped-for  financial  result  was  not 
despite  his  protestations  the  principal  concern  of  the  composer  who 
was  first  submitting  to  public  inspection  the  result  of  his  two  longest 
and  most  intensive  symphonic  efforts. 
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Proudly  Presenting  —  For  the  Oncoming  Season 

A  collection  of  misses'  and  women's  suits,  gowns  and  dresses, 
for  all  occasions.  Fascinating  fabrics  and  smart  silhouettes. 
We  will  welcome  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  the  new  fashions. 
Sizes  12  to  44,  also  half  sizes,  1  2  V2  to  24%. 
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NTERNATIONAL   CHORAL    FESTIVAL 


Boston 


October  3-31 


lebrating  the  130th  Anniversary  of  America's  Oldest  Active  Chorus 
The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston 


Sunday  Evening,  October  3rd 

INTERNATIONAL   UNIVERSITY   CHORAL  NIGHT 

Co-sponsored  with  Harvard  Glee  Club-Radcliffe 
Choral  Society  and  Lincoln  Center 
for  Performing  Arts.) 
Irigal  da  Universidade  da  Bahias  (Brazil) 
o  de  Camara  de  Valparaiso  (Chile) 
insei  Gakuin  Glee  Club  (Japan) 
demic  Chorus  of  the  M.V.  Lomonosov, 

Moscow  State  University  (U.S.S.R.) 
>an  Universitario,  Universidad  Central  (Venezuela) 
demic  Chorus  "Mirce  Acev," 

University  of  Skopje  (Yugoslavia) 
vard  Glee  Club-Radcliffe  Choral  Society  (United  States) 
iola  Cantorum,  Oxford  University  (Great  Britain) 
jht  university  choruses  presenting  choral  music 
their  native  lands. 

Saturday  Evening,  October  9th 

BUDAPEST  CHILDREN'S  CHOIR  (Hungary) 
Valeria  Botka,  Dr.  Laszlo  Csanyi  conducting 
irty-five  children's  voices,  trained  by  the  Koddly 
thod,  singing  the  music  of  the  four  seasons,  by 
rtok,  Koddly,  Schumann,  Weber,  Lesur,  Copland, 
itten,  Szokolay  and  Nakada. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  10th 

CHRISTCHURCH  HARMONIC  SOCIETY  (New  Zealand) 

Juan  Matteucci  conducting 
iw    Zealand's    most    famous    chorus    makes    its 
nerican    premiere    with    a    performance    of    the 
'-rdi  "Requiem,"  accompanied  by  the  Handel  and 
xydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  24th 

)EL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON  (United  States) 
Dr.  Edward  F.  Gilday  conducting 
\e  host  for  the  Festival,  one  hundred  fifty  voices 
rong,  presents  Randall  Thompson's  "The  Passion 
wording  to  St.  Luke,"  commissioned  for  the  occa- 
on  by  the  Society.  Handel  and  Haydn  Symphony 
rchestra  accompanies. 

Monday  Evening,  October  25th 

HELSINKI  UNIVERSITY  CHORUS  (Finland) 
Ernst  Pohjola  conducting 
inland's  famous  all-male  university  chorus  per- 
>rms  a  varied  program  of  choral  music,  including 
uillaume  de  Machaut's  "Messe  Notre  Dame,"  Jos- 
tin  des  Pres'  "Psalm"  and  "Ave  verum  Corpus 
hristi,"  Leevi  Madetoja's  "De  Profundis,"  and 
■her  works  by  Sibelius,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  and 
i  Vittoria. 


Tuesday  Evening,  October  26th 

HUDDERSFIELD  CHORAL  SOCIETY  (Great  Britain) 

Sm  Malcolm  Sargent  conducting 

One  of  the  world's  most  famous  choruses  makes  its 
American  premiere  with  a  performance  of  Handel's 
"Israel  in  Egypt,"  accompanied  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Wednesday  Evening,  October  27th 

WESTMINSTER  CHOIR  (United  States) 
Dr.  George  Lynn  conducting 

The  well-known  American  chorus  presents  the 
Mozart's  "Requiem"  and  a  program  of  shorter 
works,  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  October  28th 

CHORAL  SEMINAR 

Open  free  of  charge  to  the  public.  Featuring  noted 
international  authorities  discussing  various  subjects 
dealing  with  the  composition  and  performance  of 
choral  music. 

Friday  Evening,  October  29th 

HUDDERSFIELD  CHORAL  SOCIETY  (Great  Britain) 

Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  conducting 

A  second  performance  by  the  famous  British 
chorus,  featuring  Walton's  "Belshazzar's  Feast," 
Elgar's  "Music  Makers"  and  Handel's  "Zadok  the 
Priest."    Handel  and  Haydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Saturday  Evening,  October  30th 

TORONTO  MENDELSSOHN  CHOIR  (Canada) 

Elmer  Iseler  conducting 

This  well-known  Canadian  chorus  makes  its  first 
Boston  appearance  by  performing  Stravinsky's 
"Symphony  of  Psalms,"  Ridout's  "The  Dance," 
Vaughan  Williams'  "Serenade  to  Music,"  Poulenc's 
"Gloria"  and  "Blanche  comme  la  Neige"  by  Mac- 
Millan.  Accompanied  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  31st 

BACH  CHOIR  OF  BETHLEHEM  (United  States) 

Dr.  Ifor  Jones  conducting 

The  host  to  the  annual  Bach  Festival  gives  its  first 
Boston  performance  in  a  concert  featuring  its 
trademark — the  Bach  "B  Minor  Mass."  One  hun- 
dred fifty  voices  accompanied  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 


All  afternoon  performances  begin  at  3:00  o'clock;  all  evening  concerts  at  8:30  o'clock. 
All  performances  will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall  with  the  exception 
of  the  October  9th  concert,  which  will  take  place  in  Jordan  Hall. 


Tickets  may  be  ordered  from  THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY,  P.O.  Box  466,  Boston  02117. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
Orchestra  —  $5,  $4.50,  $4,  $3.50 
First  Balcony  —  $5,  $4.50,  $4,  $3.50 
Second  Balcony  —  $3.50,  $3,  $2,  $1 .50 


JORDAN  HALL  (October  9th  only) 
Orchestra  —  $4,  $3.50 
Orchestra  Circle  —  $3.50,  $3 
First  Balcony  —  $3,  $2,  $1.50 
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The  two  rehearsals  (he  was  deprived  of  a  third  to  make  way  for  a 
ballet  rehearsal)  at  the  Karntnerthor  could  have  afforded  little  more 
than  a  scrambled  reading  by  players  good  and  bad  of  the  unaccustomed 
music  from  parts  hastily  copied  and  not  free  of  errors.  The  quality  of 
the  direction  was  more  than  doubtful.  Beethoven  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  orchestra  and  attempted  to  lead,  while  Umlaut,  the  "Music 
Director,"  stood  behind  him  to  correct  the  beat  of  the  poor  deaf  com- 
poser, who  would  have  thrown  the  whole  assemblage  out  altogether  if 
they  had  not  been  warned  to  ignore  him.  The  faithful  Schuppanzigh 
led  in  the  key  position  of  first  violin,  Conradin  Kreutzer  beat  out  the 
chords  on  the  piano,  either  blindly  following  the  surviving  tradition 
of  a  basso  continuo  or  fulfilling  the  then-superfluous  function  lest  the 
whole  thing  should  fall  apart.  There  were  thus  four  "conductors,"  and 
the  only  one  of  them  who  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  Symphony  was 
quite  useless. 
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The  excited  applause  could  hardly  have  been  for  the  performers,  or 
for  the  music  which  must  have  been  thoroughly  muddied,  but  for  the 
touching  spectacle  of  the  deaf  composer  who  was  not  aware  when  the 
audience  clapped  during  the  scherzo,  and  did  not  turn  around  to  bow 
at  the  end  until  Caroline  Unger,  the  contralto,  tugged  at  his  sleeve.  It 
was  perhaps  as  well  that  Beethoven  could  not  hear  what  must  have 
been  a  travesty  of  his  all-embracing  effort  —  his  last  venture  in  his 
most  beloved  form. 

The  house  was  full,  but  the  expenses  had  been  heavy  and  the  returns 
were  small.  A  second  performance  was  announced  and  took  place  on 
May  23rd.  That  day  turned  out  to  be  a  fine  spring  Sunday,  when  a 
walk  in  the  Prater  was  found  to  be  more  enticing  than  the  repetition 
of  a  baffling  symphony  by  a  deaf  man.  There  was  no  more  than  half 
an  audience,  and  a  deficit  twice  as  large  as  the  former  profit. 

A  year  later,  March  21,  1825,  tne  Symphony,  which  Beethoven  had 
promised  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London,  was  played  there  from' 
a  specially  prepared  manuscript  copy  under  Sir  George  Smart.  Schil- 
ler's verses  were  sung  in  Italian,  probably  because  the  German  language 
was  little  known  to  the  operatically  trained  singers,  and  less  to  the 
audience.  The  critic  William  Ayrton  seems  to  have  voiced  the  general 
lack  of  comprehension  when  he  accused  the  composer  of  "verbosity" 
in  a  review  which  was  hardly  free  from  that  failing.   The  Symphony 
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was  undertaken  at  the  Rhine  Festival  at  Frankfurt  in  the  following 
month,  when  Ferdinand  Ries  was  not  withheld  by  his  friendship  for* 
Beethoven  from  slashing  the  Adagio  and  "regretfully"  omitting  the 
Scherzo  altogether.  Since  the  Scherzo  was  the  only  immediately  under- 
standable of  the  four  movements,  the  omission  may  have  been  due  tol 
the  orchestra's  inability  to  cope  with  its  tempo.    A  year  after  this 
(March  6,  1826),  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipzig  conscientiously 
attempted  the  Symphony.    It  was  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  1 
that  Pohlenz,  the  Director,  rose  to  give  the  singers  the  beat.   Wagner,, 
who  heard  the  Ninth  at  Leipzig  later,  tells  us  that  Pohlenz  had  no  clear 
idea  of  what  it  was  all  about. 

It  was  not  in  Germany,  but  in  France  that  Beethoven's  symphonies,, 
and  his  Ninth  in  particular,  first  found  an  intelligible  hearing.  Paris-i 
alone  was  sufficiently  equipped  for  the  "discovery"  of  the  symphonic  1 
Beethoven  in  performance.    The  Conservatoire  which  was  unrivaled! 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  six  concerts  to  be  given  in  Symphony 
Hall  this  season  by  visiting  orchestras: 

CZECH  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
Karel  Ancerl,  Conductor 
Friday  evening,  October  22 

MOSCOW  PHILHARMONIC 
Kiril  Kondrashin,  Conductor 
Monday  evening,  November  1 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
William  Steinberg,  Conductor 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  14 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

George  Szell,  Conductor 

Wednesday  evening,  February  16 

CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Max  Rudolf,  Conductor 

Saturday  evening,  March  5 

HOUSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Sir  John  Barbirolli,  Conductor 

Wednesday  evening,  March  30 


Further  information  on  the  above  series  of  concerts  may 
be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Boston  University 
Celebrity  Series,  535  Boylston  Street,  KEnmore  6-6037. 
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in  turning  out  talent,  together  with  the  Opera  which  had  the  best 
musicians  in  Europe,  furnished  an  unmatched  playing  personnel  for 
concerts.  Conductors  in  the  modern  sense  did  not  yet  exist,  and  it  fell 
to  Francois-Antoine  Habeneck,  a  chef  d'orchestre  of  the  old  school,  to 
solve  the  riddle  of  Beethoven.  Habeneck  had  risen  from  the  ranks  of 
the  violins.  He  led  opera  and  concerts,  always  directing  with  his  bow. 
He  got  hold  of  the  first  three  symphonies  of  Beethoven  while  the 
composer  was  still  living.  He  was  puzzled  by  the  Eroica,  but  divined 
something  extraordinary,  something  provocative  in  this  strange  score. 
Accordingly,  on  November  22,  1826,  he  invited  students  from  the 
Conservatoire  and  various  colleagues  to  come  to  his  house  for  lunch 
and  to  bring  their  instruments.  He  distributed  the  parts  of  the  Eroica 
and  it  was  tried  out.  All  were  bewildered,  but  intrigued.  Work  on  the 
Eroica  continued  at  amateur  concerts,  "Exercises,"  they  were  called, 
and  after  two  years  he  was  ready  to  organize  formally  what  was  to  be 
called  the  Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire.  He  gave  the  first 
concert  on  March  9,  1828.  Beethoven  had  been  dead  since  the  previous 
March  26.   The  orchestra  numbered  eighty-six.    The  program  opened 
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with  the  Eroica  Symphony,  which  had  thus  had  two  years  of  prepara- 
tion. It  was  repeated  at  the  second  concert,  and  before  the  season  of 
six  concerts  had  ended,  the  C  minor  Symphony  was  played  three  times. 
Beethoven's  symphonies  predominated  at  all  the  concerts  which  Habe- 
neck  conducted  until  1841. 

He  first  conducted  the  Ninth  Symphony  on  March  27,  1831,  and 
undiscouraged  by  the  dismay  of  the  Paris  audience  continued  to  work 
upon  it,  presented  it  in  parts  through  succeeding  seasons  until  he  was 
ready  to  perform  it  twice,  complete,  in  1838,  doing  the  same  in  1839, 
and  in  his  last  year,  1841. 

Habeneck,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  no  genius,  no  visionary 
leader.  He  was  a  drillmaster  of  great  pertinacity,  and  his  final  achieve- 
ment would  seem  to  prove  that  when  musicians  undertaking  enigmatic 
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One  of  the  marks  of  good  critics  is 
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music  work  constantly  together  with  devotion  to  the  task,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a  string  quartet  will  do,  it  can  lead  them  to  a  full  realization  of 
the  composer's  intentions. 

Habeneck's  astonishing  performances  in  Paris  had  a  particularly 
fortunate  result  when  one  of  the  listeners  to  the  Ninth  in  1839  was 
Richard  Wagner.  The  young  and  still  obscure  Wagner  had  closely 
studied  the  score  but  had  been  assailed  by  doubt  and  disillusion  by 
the  fumbling  performances  in  Leipzig.  He  heard  Habeneck  rehearse 
the  Ninth  and  was  filled  with  wonder.  "The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes; 
I  came  to  understand  the  value  of  correct  execution  and  the  secret  of 
a  good  performance.  The  orchestra  had  learned  to  look  for  Beetho- 
ven's melody  in  every  bar  —  that  melody  which  the  worthy  musicians 
of  Leipzig  had  failed  to  discover  —  and  the  orchestra  sang  that  melody. 
This  was  the  secret." 

When  Wagner  became  the  Music  Director  at  Dresden  one  of  his 
dearest  projects  was  to  conduct  the  Ninth  Symphony,  which  he  did  at 
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a  Pension  Fund  concert  on  Palm  Sunday,  1846.  He  found  the  continu- 
ous "melos"  of  the  music  in  full  degree,  and  with  his  characteristic 
energy,  brought  to  pass  a  performance  which  was  a  revelation  to  all, 
the  players  in  particular.  The  recitative  passage  for  the  cellos  and 
basses  in  the  last  movement  was  transformed  from  what  had  been 
looked  upon  as  a  meaningless  aberration  of  the  composer  to  music  of 
enthralling  dramatic  expression. 

Thus  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  to  pass  before  Beethoven's  Ninth 
could  become  a  regular  part  of  the  repertory  of  any  self-respecting 
orchestra.  Only  then  could  the  condition  arise  when  it  was  not  the 
music  of  the  Ninth  which  was  discussed,  but  interpretations  of  it  by 
this  or  that  maestro  which  were  heatedly  compared.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  Hans  von  Biilow,  who  followed  Wagner  closely  as  a  conductor 
militantly  dedicated  to  the  higher  reaches  of  music,  first  carried  the 
Ninth  into  Italy,  and  giving  a  concert  in  Berlin  on  March  6,  1889, 
taxed  the  well-disposed  endurance  of  audience  and  singers  by  perform- 
ing the  Ninth  twice  over,  with  a  half  hour's  rest  between. 
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and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 
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EOBEKT  GOMBERG,  Violinist 


Curtis 

Accepting  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Students  •   Coaching  in  Chamber  Musk 
For  information  write 


Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


143  Beaconsfield  Road.  Brookline 


Call  LO  6-1332 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  INC. 

Sixty  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON,  Conductor 

SEVENTH   SEASON  —  1965-1966 

Two  series  of  concerts  will  be  presented  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Saturday  mornings,  from  11  to  12  o'clock,  as  follows: 


FIRST   SERIES:  Nov.    6        •      Jan.    15      • 

SECOND    SERIES:       Nov.    13      •      Jan.    22      • 

{Repeating  the  programs  of  First  Series) 


Mar.    26 
Apr.    2 


Tickets  are  sold  by  series  only.  All  seats  are  reserved  at  a  total 
cost  of  $5.00  (tax  exempt)  for  either  series  of  three  concerts. 

These  concerts  are  planned  for  young  people  from  Grade  V 
through  Junior  High  and  High  School. 

Ticket  order,  accompanied  by  check  and  stamped,  addressed 
envelope,  should  be  mailed  to: 

TICKET  COMMITTEE 

YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  INC. 

251  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS.  02115 
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WHEN  YOU  CANNOT  ATTEND 

The  Trustees  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  to  the  subscribers  who 
are  generously  turning  in  their  tickets  when  they  are  unable  to  attend  a 
concert.  These  tickets  are  resold  to  help  reduce  the  deficit.  A  telephone 
call  to  Symphony  Hall  to  give  the  location  and  name  of  the  subscriber  is 

sufficient.  Commonwealth  6-1492 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


SCHEDULE  OF  CONCERTS,   1965- 

-1966 

SEPTEMBER 

JANUARY  (continued) 

3° 

Boston 

(Rehearsal  1) 

H-15 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XIII) 

18 

Boston 

(Tues.  A-5) 

OCTOBER 

20 

Boston 

(Rehearsal  4) 

1-2 

Boston 

(Fri.  Sat.  I) 

21-22 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XIV) 

4 

Boston  (Mon.) 

(Tues.  A-i) 

24 

Portland,  Maine 

7 

Boston 

(Thurs.  A-i) 

25 

New  Haven 

(2) 

8-9 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  II) 

26 

New  York 

(3) 

12 

Boston 

(Tues.  B-i) 

27 

Brooklyn 

(3) 

»4 

Boston 

(Thurs.  B-i) 

28 

New  York 

(3) 

15-16 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  Ill) 

29 

Carnegie  Hall 

(2) 

>9 

Boston 

("Cambridge"  1) 

21 

Boston  (Combined  Jewish 

FEBRUA 

Philanthropies) 

1 

Boston 

(Tues.  B-5) 

22-23 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  IV) 

3 

Boston 

(Rehearsal  5) 

25 

Reading,  Pa. 

4-5 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XV) 

26 

Washington 

(0 

8 

Boston 

("Cambridge"  5) . 

27 

New  York 

(0 

10 

Boston 

(Thurs.  A-4) 

28 

Brooklyn 

(1) 

11-12 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XVI) 

29 

New  York 

(0 

J5 

Boston 

(Tues.  A-6) 

3° 

Newark 

17 

Providence 

(Thurs.  4) 

NOVEMBER 

.8-19 
22 

Boston                    (Fri.-Sat.  XVII) 
War  Memorial  Auditorium 

2 

Boston 

("Cambridge"  2) 

24 

Boston 

(Rehearsal  6) 

4 

Providence 

(Thurs.  1) 

25-26 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XVIII)  j 

5-6 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  V) 

28 

Hartford 

9 

Boston 

(Tues.  B-2) 

11 

Boston 

(Thurs.  A-2) 

MARCH 

12-13 
16 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  VI) 

Boston 

(Tues.  A-2) 

1 

Washington 

(2) 

18 

Boston 

(Rehearsal  2) 

2 

New  York 
Brooklyn 
New  York 
Carnegie  Hall 
Boston 
Boston 

(4) 

19-20 

23 
26-27 

3° 

Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  VII) 
(Tues.B-3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VIII) 
(Tues.  A-3) 

3 
4 

5 

8 
10 

(4) 

(4) 

(3) 

(Tues.  A-7) 

(Rehearsal  7) 

DECEM 

1 1-12 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XIX) 

2 

Providence 

(Thurs.  2) 

•5 

Boston 

(Tues.  A-8) 

3-4 
6 

Boston 

Northampton 
New  Haven 

(Fri.-Sat.  IX) 

»7 

.8-19 

Boston 
Boston 

(Thurs.  A-5) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XX) 

7 
8 

(0 

22 

Boston 

("Cambridge"  6) 

New  York 

(2) 

24 

Boston 

(Thurs.  B-3) 

9 
10 

Brooklvn 

(2) 

25-26 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXI) 

New  York 

(2) 

29 

Boston 

(Tues.  A-9) 

1 1 

Carnegie  Hall 

\       / 

CO 

31 

Providence 

(Thurs.  5) 

14 

Boston 

("Cambridge"  3) 

16 

Boston 

(Thurs.  B-2) 

APRIL 

17-18 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  X) 

1-2 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXII) 

28 

Boston 

(Tues.  A-4) 

5 

Boston 

(Tues.  B-6) 

3° 

Boston 

(Thurs.  A-3) 

7 

Boston 

(Thurs.  A-6) 

31 

Boston 

(Fri.  XI) 

8-9 
1 1 

Boston 
New  London 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXIII) 

JANUAR 

12 

Storrs 

1 

Boston 

(Sat.  XI) 

•3 

New  York 

(5) 

4 

Boston 

("Cambridge"  4) 

'4 

Brooklyn 

(5) 

6 

Boston 

(Rehearsal  3) 

'5 

New  York 

(5) 

7-8 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XII) 

16 

Carnegie  Hall 

(4) 

9 

Boston 

(Pension  Fund) 

l9 

Boston 

(Tues.  A- 10) 

1 1 

Boston 

(Tues.  B-4) 

21 

Boston 

(Rehearsal  8) 

'3 

Providence 

(Thurs.  3) 

22-23 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXIV) 

The  concerts  of  each  Boston  series  will  be  broadcast  (see  page  7) 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concert  master 

Alfred  Rrips 

George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

J  ides  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Legnia 
jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Ganger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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THE  BOSTON  OPERA  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

is  privileged  to  announce 

r"Tffll   METROPOLITAN  OPERA 
NATIONAL     COMPANY 

A  New  Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Co-Sponsored  by  the 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

MUSIC  HALL  •  NOVEMBER  22-28 

Repertory: 

Monday,  November  22  at  8:  CARMEN  (in  French) 

Tuesday,  November  23  at  8:  MADAMA  BUTTERFLY  (in  Italian) 

Wednesday,  November  24  at  8:  CINDERELLA 

Thursday,  November  25  at  8:  CARMEN  (in  English) 

Friday,  November  26  at  8:  MADAMA  BUTTERFLY  (in  English) 

Saturday,  November  27  at  1:30  p.m.:  CARMEN  (in  French) 

Saturday,  November  27  at  8:  SUSANNAH 

Sunday,  November  28  at  1:30  p.m.:  CINDERELLA 

ORDERS     ACCEPTED     NOW     BY     MAIL     ONLY 

BOSTON  OPERA  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

420  Boylston  Street  (Room  215),  Boston,  Mass.  02116 

Please  make  checks  and  money  orders  payable  to  Boston  Opera  Association,  Inc. 
Enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  the  return  of  tickets. 

NOTE:  OPENING  NIGHT,  MON.,  NOV.  22:  All  $7.50  tickets  purchased  by 
the  Junior  League  of  Boston,  Inc.  for  a  benefit  in  support  of  its  current  project 
in    EDUCATIONAL    RESOURCES.     For    information,    call    KEnmore    6-9640. 


PRICES: 

EVENINGS:   Orchestra:  $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 
Loges:  $7.50,  $6.50 
Balcony:  $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50,  $2.00 

SATURDAY  and   SUNDAY  MATINEES:   Orchestra:  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50,  $2.00 

Loges:  $5.50,  $4.50 
Balcony:  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50 
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Be  glad  you  tan  give 

give  your  fair  share 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAY 
UNITED  FUND 

Geo.  H.  Ellis  Co.,  Ino. 

272  Congress  Street,  Boston  10,  Massachusetts   Liberty  2-7800 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail.  1  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  —  and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 
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BOSTON 

SAFE      DEPOSIT     and 

TRUST 


100  Franklin  Street.  Boston  Mass  0?1C! 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


'yyx 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Thursday  Evenings  (Series  A)  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

NOVEMBER  11 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 

DECEMBER  30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Violin;  JULES  ESKIN,  Cello 

FEBRUARY  10 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

MALCOLM  FRAGER,  Piano 

MARCH  17 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

APRIL  7 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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The  85  th  Anniversary  Dinner  and  The  Golden  Trumpet  Ball 
held  in  this  hall  on  September  24  was  an  enormous  success 
and  produced  approximately  $150,000  for  the  Orchestra.  We 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  ladies  who  worked  so  hard  and 
so  successfully  to  create  this  splendid  tribute. 

The  financial  success  of  the  occasion  means  a  great  deal  in  the 
long-term  financial  health  of  our  splendid  Orchestra,  particu- 
larly since,  to  a  very  large  extent,  this  money  came  from  people 
not  heretofore  contributors.  It  is  our  hope  that  these  people 
will  now  understand  the  great  need  of  the  Orchestra  and  that 
they  will,  in  the  future,  join  the  thousands  of  Friends  on  whose 
continued  support  the  Orchestra  must  rely. 

The  Friends  still  must  be  the  indispensable  and  primary  founda- 
tion of  this  Orchestra.  We  are  delighted  that  this  support  could 
be  supplemented  so  generously  by  the  Gala,  particularly  when 
it  resulted  in  such  a  memorable  and  pleasant  evening. 

FOR  THE  TRUSTEES 
Henry  B.  Cabot,  President 
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TICKET  RESALE   AND 
RESERVATION  PLAN 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  constantly 
grateful  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  those  subscribers  who  notify  us  when 
they  will  be  unable  to  attend  a  concert  and  permit  the  Orchestra  to  resell 
these  tickets  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office.  In  addition  to  the  pleas- 
ure you  afford  others  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  hear  the  Orches- 
tra in  person,  you  also  afford  the  Orchestra  a  direct  financial  benefit :  last 
season  the  Orchestra's  deficit  was  reduced  by  almost  $19,000  through  the 
resale  of  subscribers'  tickets. 

Subscribers  who  do  plan  to  release  their  tickets  for  a  specific  con- 
cert are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient;  they  need  only  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  CO  6-1492,  and  give  name  and  location  to  the  switchboard 
operator. 

Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  continue  to 
receive  written  acknowledgment  for  income  tax  purposes. 


m 


m 
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On  the  other  hand,  subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well  as  other  residents  and  visitors  in  Boston  may  request 
tickets  for  individual  concerts.  To  make  your  request,  please  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  "Reservations";  these  will  be  filled  in  order 
of  request  as  turned-in  tickets  become  available.  Since  the  management 
knows  from  experience  approximately  how  many  returned  tickets  it  may 
expect,  no  reservations  will  be  taken  when  the  caller  can  no  longer  be 
assured  of  seats.  These  tickets  may  be  purchased  and  picked  up  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  three  hours  prior  to 
concert  time.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half-hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released  and  sold  to  the  general  public. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE   R.    NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood    6-8348                                           BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 

SALVATORE    SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 

2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


EDNA    NIT  KIN,    M.MUS 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 

Telephone: 

88  Exeter  Street 

KEnmore  6-4062 

Copley  Square,  Boston 

BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

New  Address 

1728  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  RE  gent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

op  p.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND,  Managing  Director 
WALTER   PIERCE,   Associate 


JORDAN  HALL 

ORCHESTRA 

SZYMON  GOLDBERG,  Conductor  and  Violin  Soloist 

Bach,  Violin  Concerto  in  E  major;  Schoenberg,  Verklaerte  Nacht;  Flothuis, 
Espressioni  Cordiali  (6  pieces);  Bach,  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Violins 


JTHIS  TUES.  EVE.,  OCT.  12  at  8:30 

NETHERLANDS 


SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  17  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY 

The  brilliant  Soviet  Pianist 

\Bach,  C  minor  Partita  No.   2;    Schumann,   Etudes   Symphoniques,   Op.    13;   Ravel, 
Gaspard  de  la  nuit,  Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte;  Scriabin,  Sonata  No.  5,  Op.  53 

STEINWAY  PIANO 

FRI.  EVE.,  OCT.  22  at  8:30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

CZECH   PHILHARMONIC 

KAREL  ANCERL,  Conductor 

Mozart,  Don  Giovanni  Overture;  Kabelac,  Mystery  of  Time,  Op.  31; 
Piston,  Toccata;  Dvorak,  Symphony  No.  9  ("From  the  New  World") 

SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  24  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

JUILLIARD   STRING   QUARTET 

Haydn,  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Op.  74,  No.   3  ("Rider");   Bartok,  Second 
Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  17;  Brahms,  Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  51,  No.  2 

MON.  EVE.,  NOV.  1  at  8:30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

MOSCOW   PHILHARMONIC 

KIRIL  KONDRASHIN.  Conductor 
GALINA  VISHNEVSKAYA,  Soprano  Soloist 

Shostakovitch,  Symphony  No.  9;    Tchaikovsky,  Letter 
Scene  from  "Eugene  Onegin";  Mahler,  Symphony  No.  9 

SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  7  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

LOEWENGUTH   QUARTET 

Beethoven,  Quartet  in  F  minor,  Op.  95;  Bartok,  Quartet 
No.  5;  Beethoven,  Quartet  in  C-sharp  minor,  Op.    131 


SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  14  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG,  Conductor 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN,  Piano  Soloist 
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STEINWAY  PIANO 
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Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 


Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  accepl 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  ea 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fanfa 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  strai 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  One 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  in 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  measur 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  int 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  mod 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  develo 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  wo 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  W  ATKINS  8c  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  MILK  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  542-1250 


Associated  with 

0BRI0N,  RUSSELL  8c  I 

Insurance    of   Every    Descripk 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

The  complexities  of  Mozart's"  Jupiter"  Sym- 
phony impose  severe  demands  on  both 
conductor  and  orchestra.  Leinsdorf  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  respond  with  a  virtuoso 
performance  marked  by  discipline  and 
polish.  Recorded  with  it,  the  delightful  "Eine 
Kleine  Nachtmusik."  Equally  impressive,  in 
the  Romantic  idiom,  is  their  recording  of 
Tchaikovsky's  First  Piano  Concerto  with 
Artur  Rubinstein.  Enjoy  these  fine  perform- 
ances on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  albums. 
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^Jupiter"  Symphon> 
Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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EXHIBITIONS 

Pictures  loaned  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Art  Association  are  now  on  view 
in  the  Gallery. 

Manuscripts  of  messages  to  the  Or- 
chestra by  composers  and  performers  of 
past  seasons  contributed  to  the  program 
of  the  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  are  shown 
in  the  cases. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

JANE  MARSH's  appearances  at  these 
concerts  are  her  first  with  a  leading  sym- 
phony orchestra.  She  made  her  operatic 
debut  last  June  at  the  Festival  in  Spole- 
to,  where  she  sang  Desdemona  in  Verdi's 
Otello.  She  has  also  participated  in  a 
concert  of  chamber  music  at  the  Library 
of  Congress.  She  is  twenty-two  at  this, 
the  beginning  of  her  professional  career, 
which  this  season  includes  further  im- 
portant engagements.  Born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, she  graduated  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1963. 

EUNICE  ALBERTS  is  remembered 
for  her  many  notable  performances  with 
this  Orchestra.  She  has  appeared  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  here  dur- 
ing three  previous  seasons,  and  likewise 
twice  in  that  composer's  Missa  Solemnis. 

RICHARD  CASSILLY  is  appearing 
for  the  first  time  with  this  Orchestra. 
A  native  of  Washington,  D.  C,  he  makes 
his  home  in  Maryland.  Shortly  after 
graduating  from  the  Peabody  Institute 
he  sang  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
in  Pittsburgh.  His  career  has  been 
largely  in  opera,  in  which,  taking  many 
jd  parts  with  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
^  he  has  sung  in  various  parts  of  this 
country,  last  season  extending  his  en- 
gagements to  Europe. 
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THOMAS  PAUL  is  remembered  as 
the  bass  soloist  with  this  Orchestra  last 
season  in  Haydn's  The  Seasons  and  in 
Stravinsky's  Pulcinella.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  and 
has  long  been  associated  with  the  New 
York  City  Opera.  He  has  also  sung  in 
Berkshire  Festival  performances. 


SOME  EVENTS  OF 
THE  NEW  SEASON 

Some  of  the  music  planned  by  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  the  instrumental  soloists  and 
guest  conductors  for  the  eighty-fifth 
season  of  the  Orchestra  are  now  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  Leinsdorf  will  conduct  Schu- 
mann's Scenes  from  Goethe's  "Faust" 
for  the  first  time  with  this  Orchestra 
in  its  complete  form.  The  work  with 
soloists  and  chorus  will  be  performed 
in    February. 

Piano  soloists  will  be  John  Browning, 
who  will  present  the  first  two  concertos 
of  Prokofiev  on  November  19  and  Mal- 
colm Frager  who  will  be  heard  in  the 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
on  February  4.  Claude  Frank  will  join 
Joseph  Silverstein  and  Jules  Eskin  in 
Beethoven's  Triple  Concerto  on  March 
25. 

A  newcomer  to  the  Orchestra  will  be 
Mstislav  Rostropovich,  the  Soviet  cellist, 
on  October  22,  who  will  be  heard  in  the 
first  American  performance  of  Benjamin 
Britten's  new  "Cello  Symphony,"  and 
Dvorak's  Concerto  for  his  instrument. 
Violinists  will  be  Zino  Francescatti,  who 
will  be  heard  in  Brahms'  Concerto  on 
February  18.  Joseph  Silverstein  will  play 
the  Violin  Concerto  of  Sibelius.  (Charles 
Munch  will  also  remember  the  anniver- 
sary year  of  this  composer  by  including 
his  Seventh  Symphony  on  one  of  his 
programs.)  Jules  Eskin,  Sherman  Walt 
and  Ralph  Gomberg  of  the  Orchestra 
are  also  listed  for  solo  works. 

The  guest  conductors  for  the  season, 
in  addition  to  Richard  Burgin  who  is  to 
conduct  the  concerts  on  November  5-6, 
will  be  Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  December 
3-4;  Jean  Martinon,  January  14-22; 
Charles  Munch,  March  11-19;  and  Wer- 
ner Torkanowsky,  who  is  to  make  his 
first  appearance  here  on  November 
12-13. 

The  season  of  concerts  in  Boston  will 
consist  of  six  shorter  series  in  addition 
to  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series:  three 
Tuesday  evening  series  (Series  "A,"  10 
concerts;  Series  "B,"  6  concerts;  "Cam* 
bridge"  Series,  6  concerts)  and  two 
Thursday  evening  series   (Series  "A,"  6 1 
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concerts;  Series  "B,"  3  concerts).  The 
six  concerts  of  Tuesday  Series  "B"  will 
begin  at  7:30  instead  of  8:30.  The  series 
of  eight  Open  Rehearsals  will  be  con- 
tinued this  season  on  Thursday  evenings 
at  7:30. 


THE  SEASON  PAST 

The  210  concerts  given  by  this  Orches- 
tra in  Boston  and  elsewhere  last  season 
included  the  largest  attendance  to  date 
at    the    Berkshire    Festival.     The    sym- 
J  phony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  together 
with  the  chamber  music  concerts,  a  gala 
1  evening,  and  a  Pops  concert,  had  a  total 
|  attendance  of  242,005.    Features  of  the 
I  season    were    Wagner's    "Lohengrin"    in 
concert    form,    and    emphasized    on    the 
programs  were  all  of  Beethoven's  con- 
jcertos  for  solo  instruments.    The  Berk- 
shire  Music   Center  was  limited   to   an 
[enrollment  of  300  members,  seventy  of 
whom  were  orchestral  players  who  were 
granted  fellowships.  In  addition  to  much 
music  there  were  panel  discussions  and 
seminars  with  visiting  speakers. 


BROADCASTS 

This  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce 
j  that  through  the  coming  season  almost 
hall  its  symphony  concerts  in  Boston  will 
Ijbe  broadcast  "live." 

The  Friday  afternoon  series  will  be 
I  broadcast  by  Station  WGBH-FM. 

The  Saturday  series  by  WCRB-AM- 
|FM  and  WGBH-FM. 

The  Tuesday  "A"   series  of  ten  con- 
certs by  WBUR-FM. 

The  Tuesday   "B"   series   of   six  con- 

Hcerts  will   be   divided   between   Stations 

JWBUR-FM  and  WGBH-FM.  The  third 

|  and  sixth  concerts  of  this  series  will  also 

be  televised. 

The    Tuesday   "Cambridge"    series    of 
six  concerts  on  WGBH-FM  and  TV. 

Delayed  broadcasts  (from  tapes)  will 
(also  be  given  on  dates  to  be  specified 
!i  later. 


TELEVISION 

The   Boston    Symphony   Orchestra   in 

I  cooperation  with  WGBH-TV,   Channel 

2,  will  increase  the  number  of  live  tele- 

ivision  concerts  this  season  from   six  to 

[eight.    The   following    concerts   will    be 

|  televised :    October  19,  November  2  and 

1 23,  December  14,  January  4,  February  8, 

March  22  and  April  5. 


ROUSING  BROWSING  .  .  . 
BARGAINS,  TOO. 

Browsing  at  Book  Clearing  House 
can  often  be  exciting  —  because 
there's  such  variety.  Begin  with  a 
solid  ten-foot-high  wall  of  brand- 
new  books  that  includes  all  impor- 
tant titles,  not  just  best-sellers.  Then 
simply  turn  around  —  and  you're 
face  to  face  with  our  center  aisle 
of  bargains,  which  includes  hun- 
dreds of  beautiful  and  unusual 
books  at  savings  of  40%  to  75%. 
And  then  .  .  .  there's  all  the  rest 
of  our  store,  with  five  more  depart- 
ments full  of  books  and  records 
.  .  .  staffed  by  no-pressure  sales- 
men who  know  and  care  a  lot  about 
the  things  they  sell.    To  add  it  up, 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  titles 

2.  Hundreds  of  bargains 

3.  1  1 ,000  paperback  titles 

4.  Texts  and  technical  books 

5.  Record  dept.  .  .  .   10,000  titles 

6.  Literary  magazines  and 

quarterlies 

7.  Sidewalk  carts  of  bargain  books 

YOU'LL  FIND   7  KINDS  OF 
FOOD   FOR  THOUGHT  AT 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON        •        CO  7-1600 

Open  Wednesday  Evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND   PHONE  ORDERS 
DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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Are  you  sure  you  should  name  Cousin  George 

as  executor  of  your  Will? 


Is  dear  Cousin  George  really  the  man  for  the  job?  Let's  see.  As  ex- 
ecutor of  your  Will,  he'll  have  responsibilities  like  protecting  your 
assets  .  .  .  compiling  an  inventory  .  .  .  appraising  the  value  of  each 
item  .  .  .  documenting  the  assets  .  .  .  settling  bills  and  claims  .  .  . 
meeting  cash  needs  .  .  .  making  the  wisest  investments. 

Now  you  know  why  so  many  people  name  us  as  executor.  And  as 
trustee.  Your  plans  are  safeguarded  by  investment  analysts,  tax 
specialists  and  other  experts.  These  are  men  who  offer  round-the- 
clock,  on-the-spot  talents  you  can't  expect  any  individual  executor 
to  have. 

We  suggest  that  you  and  your  lawyer  talk  with  us  about  this  im- 
portant matter  of  naming  the  right  executor.  And  Cousin  George 
seconds  the  motion. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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Tuesday,  October  12,  1965 


Eecause  of  illness,  Thomas  Paul  cannot 
sing  in  this  evening's  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony,   The  Orchestra  is  most  grateful 
to  Kenneth  Smith,  who  made  some  last  minute  changes 
in  his  schedule  to  replace  Mr.  Paul  tonight. 


Mir.  Smith  arrived  in  Boston  early  this  after- 
noon from  Kansas,  where  he  is  head  of  the  Voice 
Department  of  the  University  of  Kansas.   Tonight's 
concert  will  be  Mr.  Smith's  first  appearance  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  a  native  of 
England  and  has  sung  with  the  New  York  City  Center 
Opera,  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  has  performed 
extensively  with  many  orchestras  in  this  country* 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


First  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  12,  at  7:30  o'clock 
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Wagner ,  .  "Siegfried  Idyll" 


INTERMISSION 


THOVEN 


Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  with  final  chorus 
on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 


T.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 
II.     Molto  vivace:  Presto 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 

IV.  Presto:  Allegro 
Allegro  assai 
Presto 

Baritone  Recitative 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai 

Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  marcia 

Chorus:  Andante  maestoso 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

Chorus:  Prestissimo 

WARD  GLEE  CLUB    and    RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
Elliot  Forbes,  Conductor 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Conductor 

Richard  Cassilly,  Tenor 
Thomas  Paul,  Bass 


Jane  Marsh,  Soprano 
Eunice  Alberts,  Contralto 


IALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SIEGFRIED  IDYLL 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


"Siegfried  Idyll"  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  and  first  performed  at  Trib- 
schen  on  December  25  of  that  year. 

It  is  scored  for  a  small  orchestra:  flute,  oboe,  2  clarinets,  bassoon,  trumpet,  2  horns 
and  strings. 

The  Siegfried  Idyll,  a  birthday  gift  to  Cosima  from  Wagner  in  the 
first  year  of  their  marriage,  was  performed  as  a  surprise  to  her  on 
Christmas  day  in  the  Wagners'  villa  on  Lake  Lucerne,  at  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning.  There  were  elaborate  secret  preparations  —  the  copying 
of  the  parts,  the  engaging  of  musicians  from  Zurich,  rehearsals  in  the 
foyer  of  the  old  theatre  and  at  the  Hotel  du  Lac  in  Lucerne.  Christmas 
morning  at  Tribschen  the  musicians  tuned  in  the  kitchen,  and  assem- 
bled quietly  on  the  stairs.  There  were  fifteen  players,  Hans  Richter 
taking  both  viola  and  trumpet,  having  practiced  in  seclusion  upon  the 
latter  unaccustomed  instrument.  Wagner  conducted  from  the  top  of 
the  stairs  what  turned  out  to  be,  in  the  perhaps  fatuous  testimony  of 
Richter,  a  "faultless"  performance. 

The  Siegfried  Idyll  is  far  more  than  an  occasional  piece  of  music,  a 
passing  incident  of  Wagner's  family  life  at  Tribschen.  It  could  well  be 
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The  figurine  coat 

The  news  is  in  the  closer  fit,  the 
way  it  caresses  your  body,  and  the 
snug  way  it  hugs  your  waist. 
In  soft,  fine  diagonal  Shetland. 
Platinum  grey.  Sizes  8  to  14. 
$125  Misses  Coat  Salon, 
fifth  floor,  Filenes  Boston, 
Southshore,  Northshore, 
Chestnut  Hill  and  Natick. 


called  the  unflawed  reflection  of  the  first  moment  of  deep  serenity  and 
felicity  in  the  constantly  unsettled  life  of  the  composer. 

The  cradle  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf  ein/'  the  only 
theme  in  the  Idyll  which  does  not  also  occur  in  the  Third  Act  of  Sieg- 
fried, of  course  implicates  the  namesake  of  the  Norse  hero,  the  son  of 
Richard  and  Cosima.  Their  "Fidi,"  as  they  fondly  called  him,  was 
eighteen  months  old  when  the  Idyll  was  written.  It  was  not  less  an 
expression  of  the  peace  of  soul  that  Wagner  had  found  at  Tribschen, 
their  idyllic  promontory,  as  well  protected  as  possible  by  the  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Lucerne  from  the  pressing  creditors,  the  prying  visitors, 
the  enemies  at  court  and  gossip  mongers  from  which  the  pair  had  taken 
precipitate  flight  at  Munich.  Tribschen  was  a  second  "Asyl"  a  refuge 
at  last,  where  Wagner  could  give  himself  to  the  creation  of  scores  with- 
out fear  of  sudden  stress  and  disruption.  A  "Tribschener  Idyll"  was 
Wagner's  first  title  for  the  work. 

But  in  a  deeper  sense,  Cosima  is  the  true  center  of  the  Idyll.  It  was 
her  love  which  brought  his  content,  and  the  themes  of  the  Idyll,  deriv- 
ing from  the  love  scene  of  Siegfried  and  Briinnhilde,  had  their  inner 
source  in  the  first  union  of  Richard  and  Cosima.*  When  Wagner  at 
Tribschen  played  her  excerpts  from  the  Third  Act  of  Siegfried,  which 
had  just  come  into  being,  so  writes  du  Moulin-Eckart,  in  his  life  of 

*  Associating  each  of  Wagner's  heroines  with  one  of  the  women  who  profoundly  influenced  his 
emotional  development,  Paul  Bekker  identifies  Cosima  von  Biilow  with  Briinnhilde  —  not  the 
Valkyrie  of  the  earlier  drama,  but  the  very  different  Briinnhilde  whom  Siegfried  aroused  to  a 
great  and  human  passion.  "She  was  an  experience  Wagner  had  to  live  through  before  he  could 
express  in  music  the  love-story  of  Briinnhilde  and  Siegfried,  the  awakening  of  Woman  by  Man." 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
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Cosima,  "she  felt  as  though  she  must  faint  for  mingled  pain  and  bliss. 
Then  did  she  realize  the  object  and  duty  of  her  life  at  Tribschen.  But 
he  rose  and  pointed  to  her  portrait,  saying  that  'this  was  what  he  beheld 
as  he  had  written  it  all;  life  still  remained  upon  the  heights.'  .  .  .  She 
really  felt  that  this  third  act  of  Siegfried  was  intimately  bound  up  with 
her,  and  with  her  whole  being;  for  the  Master  was  now  drawing  upon 
the  themes  which  had  come  into  being  during  that  period  at  Starnberg 
when  she  had  come  to  him.  At  the  time  the  two  had  intended  them  for 
quartets  and  trios,  but  now  they  found  their  true  application,  for  they 
formed  the  setting  of  Briinnhilde's  song:  'Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  bin  ich* 
And  in  this  is  revealed  a  wondrous  mystery  of  love  and  creation."  This 
song  found  its  way  into  the  Siegfried  Idyll  as  its  principal  theme. 

Liszt,  receiving  the  score  from  his  son-in-law,  aptly  called  it  "that 
wondrous  hymn  in  praise  of  domestic  sentiment,"  and  indeed,  the  Idyll 
was  in  spirit  a  true  forerunner  of  the  Symphonia  Domestica.  When,  in 
1878,  Wagner  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  release  the  score  to  the 
world  in  publication,  Cosima  was  deeply  distressed.  "The  Idyll  is  going 
off  today,"  she  wrote  in  her  diary.  "My  secret  treasure  is  becoming 
common  property;  may  the  joy  it  will  give  mankind  be  commensurate 
with  the  sacrifice  that  I  am  making."  Indeed,  the  Idyll  was  never 
intended  for  public  knowledge  but  for  the  intimacy  of  the  family  circle. 
Ernest  Newman  points  out  in  an  article  in  the  London  Sunday  Times 
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excellence.  These  qualities 
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choice  of  a  vast  majority 
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more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 
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/«  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
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that  Wagner  allowed  it  to  be  published  with  great  reluctance  and 
"under  financial  duress." 

In  this  same  article  Mr.  Newman  makes  some  conjectures  about  the 
quartet  which  Wagner  sketched  for  Cosima  at  Starnberg  in  the  summer 
of  1864,  the  time  of  their  secret  union  when  Cosima  was  still  the  wife  of 
Von  Biilow.  The  main  theme  of  the  quartet  is  known  to  have  become 
the  main  theme  of  the  Idyll.  Mr.  Newman  decides  that  the  second 
theme  in  the  Idyll,  which  in  the  opera  Briinnhilde  sings  to  the  words 
"O  Siegfried,  Herrlicher,  Hort  der  Welti"  had  also  its  origin  in  the 
quartet.  "I  lack  the  space  here,"  he  writes,  "to  go  into  all  the  technical 
details  that  warrant  this  supposition  —  the  fact,  for  instance,  that  the 
two  melodies  have  obviously  been  framed  to  go  with  each  other  in 
invertible  counterpoint,  a  feature  which  has  no  relevance  to  the  opera, 
but  would  be  vital  in  the  quartet.  Here  I  can  only  point  out  that  this 
discovery  of  the  pre-history  of  the  two  themes  explains  at  last  several 
things  that  have  always  been  a  bit  of  a  puzzle  in  the  third  act  of  the 
opera,  such  as  the  sudden  change  of  Wagner's  procedure  from  the  close 
motive-working  of  the  preceding  (and  following)  pages  to  an  expansive 
lyrical  style,  and  the  frequently  bad  'declamation'  of  this  section,  the 
words  being  sometimes  pulled  out  of  shape  in  a  quite  un-Wagnerian 
way  to  make  them  fit  melodies  that  have  not  run  out  of  them  but  have 
been  superimposed  on  them." 
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Bernard  Zighera,  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Princi- 
pal Harp  —  who  also  ap- 
pears with  the  Orchestra  as 
piano  soloist  —  celebrates 
his  40th  anniversary  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1966.    Born   in    Paris   of   a 

Roumanian   father   and    an  photograph  by  Arthur  Griffin 

Austrian  mother,  he  won  highest  honors  in  both  harp  and  piano  at  the 
Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  de  Paris  and  played  in  the  Societe  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  and  the  Paris  Opera. 

Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1926,  he  has  appeared  as  both 
piano  and  harp  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  and  in  concerts  abroad.  In  1936, 
he  founded  the  Zighera  Chamber  Orchestra,  with  which  for  several  seasons 
he  presented  a  notable  series  of  chamber  concerts. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

MEMBER   F.D.I.C.  TRUST   DEPARTMENT  135   DEVONSHIRE  STREET,   BOSTON 
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Mr.  Newman  is  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  lullaby  itself  antedated 
Wagner's  son  Siegfried.  The  little  "quasi  folk  tune,"  the  use  of  which 
in  the  Idyll  he  calls  "a  curious  and  inexplicable  piece  of  spatchcocking," 
was  written  in  the  "Brown  Book,"  an  intimate  journal  which  Wagner 
intended  for  Cosima  alone,  on  the  last  day  of  1868.  He  remarks  that  this 
cradle  song  "has  therefore  little  basic  connection  with  the  accredited 
hero  of  the  Idyll,  the  baby  Siegfried,  who  was  not  born.  .  .  .  The  heroine 
of  it  was  little  Eva,  who  was  nearly  two  years  old  at  that  time."  This 
would  seem  to  be  taking  due  glory  from  the  eagerly  anticipated  Sieg- 
fried, destined  to  be  born  five  months  later  —  June  5,  1869.  Nothing 
would  be  more  natural  than  that  the  Idyll  itself,  a  poem  of  domestic 
felicity  stemming  from  tender  thoughts  of  Cosima,  should  have  taken 
precisely  the  course  it  did.  Such  a  cradle  song  would  be  part  of  it.  Just 
as  Wagner  named  his  first-born  son  after  a  hero  long  associated  with  his 
creative  career,  in  writing  the  Idyll  he  would  have  readily  linked  the 
child  Siegfried,  then  the  center  of  delighted  attention  by  both  parents, 
with  every  fond  association  of  Tribschen." 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  RETROSPECTIVE  NINTH 


The  fact  that  twelve  years  (1812-24)  elapsed  between  Beethoven's 
Eighth  Symphony  and  the  completion  of  his  Ninth  does  not  signify 
that  on  entering  the  last  phase  of  his  creative  life  he  deliberately  turned 
away  from  the  form  in  which  he  had  dwelt  so  long  and  so  magnificently. 
Did  practical  considerations  deter  him,  considerations  which  included 
the  need  of  money,  or  did  his  growing  artist's  nature  require  a  pause 
for  a  new  gathering  of  forces,  a  considered  approach  to  the  problem  of 
writing  a  symphony  which  should  expand  and  alter  the  old  orthodox 
formula  with  all  of  the  adventurous  freedom  he  was  then  applying  to 
the  piano  sonatas  —  transforming  the  moods  and  contours  of  his  favorite 
form  into  something  leagues  removed  from  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Symphonies  and  their  predecessors?  There  is  a  good  case  for  each  point 
of  view;  let  him  decide  who  can. 
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Beethoven's  heroic  attempt  to  bring  together  the  elements  of  his  life 
work,  to  give  each  symphonic  movement  a  broader  and  more  elevated 
expression  than  ever  before,  to  reconcile  symphonic  and  choral  writing, 
to  mate  the  power  of  the  word  with  the  free  expressiveness  of  his  beloved 
instruments.  In  the  finale  he  strove  mightily  to  solve  his  problem.  Did 
he  actually  solve  it,  and  find  the  satisfactory  fusion  of  every  force  at  his 
command  to  carry  his  mighty  thesis?  There  are  those  who  say  he  did 
not.  The  score,  like  Schiller's  lines,  is  a  challenge,  and  Beethoven's 
challenge  is  an  adventure  rather  than  a  solution.  It  is  not  to  be  judged 
with  a  scrupulous  academic  eye,  or  set  up  as  a  model.  It  is  roughhewn, 
even  reckless;  it  can  sweep  all  before  it,  carry  the  singers  over  their 
difficulties,  and  carry  the  audience  in  its  headlong  course. 

The  finale  is  no  mere  setting  of  a  text.  It  would  be  just  to  say  that 
Beethoven  sought  a  text  to  suit  his  musical  intent  rather  than  to  exalt 
Schiller  or  give  us  a  sermon  on  universal  brotherhood.  This  concept 
and  Schiller's  inspiring  lines  excited  him,  but  he  seized  them  as  mate- 
rial to  his  purpose.  As  the  instrumental  movements  strive  in  each  case 
to  bring  each  component  part  of  the  symphony  as  a  form  to  its  fullest, 
its  definitive  expression,  the  choral  finale  strives  to  lift  the  whole  to  its 
highest  point.  The  spirit  of  this  finale  does  not  reveal  a  new  Beethoven, 
but  the  known  Beethoven  of  the  earlier  symphonies,  now  more  highly 
charged,  newly  ambitious,  in  the  questing  spirit  of  his  last  years.   The 
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How  to  keep  your  investment  program  on  course. 


No  investor  can  afford  to  fall  behind  on  his  decision-making. 

If  you  are  more  and  more  preoccupied  with  business  or  profes- 
sional responsibilities,  let  an  Investment  Management  Account  at 
State  Street  Bank  give  you  a  hand  with  many  of  the  decisions— and 
all  of  the  details. 

Our  senior  officers  and  directors,  by  virtue  of  their  broad  business 
contacts,  contribute  a  close  familiarity  with  economic  trends.  Our 
investment  analysts  have  access  to  a  wealth  of  facts,  and  they're 
equipped  by  skill  and  training  to  sort  the  meaningful  from  the 
insignificant. 

We  apply  the  results  on  an  individual  basis.  Our  recommenda- 
tions reflect  our  understanding  of  your  own  goals,  your  own  cir- 
cumstances. The  final  say-so  is  yours. 

Let  us  help  you  keep  your  investment  program  on  course  through 
the  years  ahead. 

Call  on  the  Personal  Trust  Division.  Telephone  466-3721. 
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finale  of  the  Ninth  is  still  the  joyous  culmination  familiar  in  previous , 
works.  The  finales  of  the  "Eroica,"  the  Fifth  and  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phonies are  also  proclamations,  wordless  odes  to  joy. 

It  was  during  his  student  days  in  Bonn  that  Beethoven  had  fastened! 
upon  Schiller's  poem,  and  for  a  long  time  it  remained  a  vague  andi 
unpursued  notation  in  his  sketchbooks.  The  heady  sense  of  liberation* 
in  the  verses  must  have  appealed  to  him  as  they  appealed  to  every 
German.  They  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  spirit  that  had  swept 
Europe  and  America,  and  Beethoven  belonged  to  his  time.   He  was  no 
politician,  nor  the  kind  to  discourse  learnedly  in  such  phrases  as  "the 
brotherhood  of  man."  He  was  an  idealist  on  such  subjects  as  man,  God, 
and  the  universe,  but  a  practicing  rather  than  a  prating  one,  whose 
faith  found  concrete,  powerful,  vivid  expression  in  tones.    As  Berlioz* 
wrote  of  the  choral   finale,   "The  joy  is   now   religious,  grave,   and; 
immense."    Such  round  and  ringing  phrases  as  "Seid  umschlungen, 
Millionen!    Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt!"  ("Millions,  myriads,  rise 
and  gather!    Share  this  universal  kiss!")  have  become,  with  the  power 
of  massed  voices,   a  provocation   to  stir  actual  millions  of  listeners 
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through  the  years  as  a  summons  to  a  noble  concept.  That  concept  was 
never  as  urgent,  as  indispensable  to  the  future  as  it  is  today. 

The  charge  is  often  repeated  that  Beethoven  treats  the  vocal  quartet 
"instrumentairy,"  and  strains  the  voices  of  the  chorus.  It  may  be  true 
that  if  Beethoven  had  never  been  deaf  he  might  have  been  kinder  to 
the  capacities  of  the  human  voice.  Yet  the  movement  as  conceived  and 
developed  could  not  do  otherwise.  Music  of  mounting  tension  and 
overwhelming  climax,  it  finds  its  end  with  a  sure  and  also  a  driving 
musical  logic. 

Some  pedants  shake  their  heads  over  the  Symphony,  and  particularly 
the  "episodic"  finale.  Here  again,  Berlioz  gives  them  the  lie:  "The 
only  answer  for  the  critic  who  reproaches  the  composer  for  having 
violated  the  law  of  unity  is  —  so  much  the  worse  for  the  law!"  Beetho- 
ven was  never  the  slave  to  form.  Formal  procedure  was  in  his  artist's 
nature,  to  be  called  upon  as  it  suited  his  immediate  purpose.  The  first 
movement  is  a  wondrous  example  of  development  as  Beethoven  had 
evolved  it,  but  development  extended  by  thematic  excursions  and  by 
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a  long  coda  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  composer  had  much  on  his 
heart  and  an  inexhaustible  imagination.  Who  would  cut  a  single  bar? 
The  scherzo  is  closest  to  formal  tradition  —  but  again  it  is  greatly 
extended,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  slow  movement  is  an  alterna- 
tion of  two  sections  in  differing  tempo  and  rhythm,  treated  on  the 
principle  of  variation.  The  w.ayward  Beethoven  was  doing  what  he 
did  in  his  last  quartets  —  notably  the  one  in  A  minor  with  the  adagio 
in  the  Dorian  mode  —  reconciling  two  disparate  sections  by  that  magic 
of  his  own  which  eludes  analysis. 

The  Symphony  is  indeed  the  composer's  effort  to  draw  into  a  single 
work  the  musical  experience  of  his  life.  Romain  Rolland  in  his  book 
La  Neuvieme  Symphonie  (1941)  stresses  the  Ninth  Symphony  as  a 
"summation"  ("une  Somme  de  vie")  rather  than  as  the  forward-looking 
work  Beethoven  would  have  given  us  as  a  younger  man.  He  wrote: 
"The  Ninth  Symphony  is  a  confluence.  In  it  there  are  brought  together 
and  commingled  the  numerous  currents  from  far  back,  from  various 
sources,  from  the  dreams  and  wishes  of  men  in  all  ages.  One  might 
also  say  that  it  looks  back  upon  the  eight  symphonies  preceding,  and 
so  builds  its  summit  from  the  past.  The  long  period  which  transpired 
between  the  Eighth  Symphony  and  the  Ninth  has  given  it  range  and 
perspective,  made  it  a  life's  summation.    It  is  not  the  true  mirror  of 
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Can  you  r&member  when 
symphony  seats  wet& only  25*? 


That  was  a  while  back,  when  Friday  afternoon  concerts  were  still  called 
"rehearsals." 

The  founder  of  the  Symphony,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  stipulated  that  a 
special  section  of  seats  would  always  go  on  sale  immediately  before  the 
Friday  afternoon  concert.  These  "rush  seats"  were  priced  at  250;  therefore, 
anyone  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  concert.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of 
getting  up  early  enough  Friday  morning  to  stand  in  line. 

These  rush  seats  are  still  on  sale.  Henry  Higginson  would  be  proud  to 
know  that  in  spite  of  inflation,  these  same  seats  are  only  600  today. 

If  you  can  remember  those  250  days,  chances  are  you're  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — opportunity.  New 
England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life  insurance  in  busi- 
ness or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial  position.  You  may 
be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write  to  us  at 
Dept.  SP  1,  501  BoylstonSt.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

New  England  Life 
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that  life;  it  reflects  rather  a  spirit  aged,  full  of  wounds,  which  has  seen 
the  end,  often  bitter  and  deceptive,  of  experience,  of  hope.  The  music 
is  often  shadowed,  it  is  without  the  power  of  young  illusion.  It  seeks 
fresh  life,  looks  toward  new  horizons,  but  nothing  is  quite  as  before. 
There  is  lacking  the  abandon  of  young  love,  of  young  pride  and  ambi- 
tion —  even  of  young  suffering.  The  composer  finds  instead  a  present 
which  is  incomparably  godlike  —  he  has  found  the  magic  power  of  the 
aging  Prospero,  and  with  it  —  almost  apart  —  new  life  forces." 

The  Ninth  Symphony  is  thus  retrospective,  a  drawing  together  of 
accumulated  power  from  a  life's  experience,  the  use  of  building  mate- 
rials not  new.  No  more  than  seven  years  later  Berlioz  would  plot 
another  "new  path"  for  music  in  his  Symphonie  Fantastique.  But  it 
would  be  quite  wrong  to  regard  the  Ninth  as  a  sort  of  stupendous  final 
curtain  to  an  epoch.  While  it  could  not  be  directly  emulated,  it  had 
a  tremendous  effect  on  the  future  course  of  music.  It  planted  in  many 
a  composer  an  irresistible  urge  toward  grandeur.  Wagner  regarded  it 
with  mystic  awe.  Brahms  trembled  before  the  task  of  adding  another 
to  the  immortal  nine.  It  can  be  questioned  whether  Bruckner  and 
Mahler  would  have  undertaken  their  grandiose  symphonic  schemes 
without  the  choral  Ninth  to  excite  their  imaginations.  While  offering 
no  specific  usable  material,  it  fired  the  ambition  for  immensity  through 
a  whole  Romantic  century.  j.  n.  b. 

Why  have  so  many  leading  high 
fidelity  critics  purchased 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  9  IN  D  MINOR 

with  Final  Chorus  on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  Op.  125 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Completed  in  1824,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  the 
Kdrnthnerthortheater  in  Vienna  on  May  7  of  that  year  and  repeated  on  May  23. 
The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society,  May  20,  1846.  The  Germania  Musical  Society  in  Boston,  assisted  by  a  chorus 
from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  gave  a  performance  here  February  5,  1853.  The 
Symphony  was  given  annually  by  Georg  Henschel  to  conclude  each  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  first  three  seasons. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Wilhelm  111  of  Prussia. 


Themes  which  are  gradually  unfolded  from  mysterious  murmurings  in  the 
orchestra  —  no  uncommon  experience  nowadays  —  all  date  back  to  the  opening 
measures  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  where  Beethoven  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
a  music  of  indeterminate  open  fifths  on  the  dominant;  accumulating  a  great 
crescendo  of  suspense  until  the  theme  itself  is  revealed  in  the  pregnant  key  of  D 
minor,  proclaimed  fortissimo  by  the  whole  orchestra  in  unison.  It  might  be  added 
that  no  one  since  has  quite  equaled  the  mighty  effect  of  Beethoven's  own  precedent 
—  not  even  Wagner,  who  held  this  particular  page  in  mystic  awe,  and  no  doubt 
remembered  it  when  he  depicted  the  elementary  serenity  of  the  Rhine  in  a  very 
similar  manner  at  the  opening  of  the  Ring. 
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The  development  in  this,  the  longest  of  Beethoven's  first  movements,  progresses 
with  unflagging  power  and  majesty  through  many  an  episode,  many  a  sudden  illumi- 
nation from  some  fragment  of  his  themes.  At  the  restatement  of  the  main  theme  the 
orchestra  is  flooded  with  the  triumph  of  the  D  major  long  withheld.  The  long  coda, 
coming  at  the  point  where  it  would  seem  that  nothing  more  could  be  said  on  a 
much  developed  subject,  calls  forth  new  vistas  from  the  inexhaustible  imagination 
of  the  tone  magician  who  needed  little  more  than  the  common  chord  upon  which 
to  erect  his  vast  schemes.  Tovey  writes  of  this  movement  (in  Essays  of  Musical 
Analysis)  that  it  "dwarfs  every  other  first  movement,  long  or  short,  that  has  been 
written  before  or  since,"  attaining  its  stature,  in  his  opinion,  by  a  perfect  balance 
in  the  organization  of  its  parts.  And  Grove  goes  further  still  (Beethoven  and  his 
Nine  Symphonies):  "Great  as  are  the  beauties  of  the  second  and  third  movements  — 
and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  them  —  and  original,  vigorous  and  impressive  as 
are  many  portions  of  the  finale,  it  is  still  the  opening  allegro  that  one  thinks  of  when 
the  Ninth  Symphony  is  mentioned.  In  many  respects  it  differs  from  other  first  move- 
ments of  Beethoven;  everything  seems  to  combine  to  make  it  the  greatest  of  them  all." 

II. 

In  this  symphony  alone  among  his  nine,  Beethoven  put  his  scherzo  second  in  order 
and  before  the  slow  movement.  A  scherzo  it  is  in  everything  but  name,  with  the 
usual  repeats,  trio,  and  da  capo  (with  bridge  passages  added).  There  is  the  dancelike 
character  of  earlier  scherzos,  and  an  echo  of  rusticity  in  the  trio,  recalling  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh.  Yet  all  is  lifted  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  rarefied  purity  as  this  move- 
ment, like  the  others,  adds  a  new  voice  to  an  old  form.  This  scherzo  has  been  called 
"a  miracle  of  repetition  in  monotony,"  by  virtue  of  the  incessant  impact  of  its 
rhythm  (associated  with  the  kettledrums,  tuned  in  octaves)  which  keeps  a  constant 
course  through  the  most  astonishing  variety  in  modulation,  color,  counterpoint. 
The  movement  begins  as  a  five-voice  fugue,  recalling  the  fact  that  Beethoven  first 
conceived  the  theme  as  the  subject  for  a  fugue  —  the  earliest  of  his  sketches  which 
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eventually  found  a  way  into  the  symphony.  The  trio  continues  the  contrapuntal 
interest  by  the  combination  of  two  themes.  The  famous  passage  for  the  oboe  against 
wind  chords  reminded  Berlioz  of  "the  effect  produced  by  the  fresh  morning  air,  and 
the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  in  May." 

III. 

The  slow  movement  is  built  upon  two  themes  whose  structural  relation  lies 
principally  in  contrast:  the  first,  adagio  in  B-flat,  4-4  time,  the  second,  andante 
moderato  in  D  major,  triple  time.  After  the  almost  static  adagio,  the  second  theme 
attains  flowing  motion  in  its  melody,  which  Beethoven  has  marked  "espressivo." 
This  theme  recurs  in  alternation  with  the  other,  but  unlike  the  other  is  hardly 
varied,  except  in  the  instrumentation.  The  adagio  theme  undergoes  variations  of 
increasingly  intricate  melodic  ornament  like  those  by  which  Beethoven  also  lifted 
his  last  sonatas  and  quartets  to  such  indescribable  beauty. 

IV. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  frank  discord,  followed  by  a  stormy  and  clamorous  presto 
of  seven  bars.  It  is  as  if  the  composer,  having  wrested  from  his  first  three  movements 
the  very  utmost  drop  that  was  in  them,  is  still  restless  and  unsatisfied.  He  must  still 
advance  upon  his  divine  adventure,  cast  off  his  tragic  or  poignant  moods,  find  some 
new  expression,  fulsome  and  radiant.  A  few  measures  of  each  movement  are  reviewed, 
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and  after  each  a  recitative  in  the  'cellos  and  basses  gives  an  answer  of  plain  rejection; 
in  the  first  two  cases  brusquely,  in  the  case  of  the  adagio  softened  by  a  tender 
memory.  Beethoven's  instruments  seem  on  the  very  verge  of  speech.  A  hint  of  the 
coming  choral  theme  is  breathed  in  gentle  accents  by  the  wood  winds,  to  which  the 
recitative,  now  no  longer  confined  to  the  strings,  gives  a  convincing  affirmative. 
Thereupon  the  theme  in  full  is  unfolded  in  its  rightful  D  major.  It  is  first  heard  in 
the  utter  simplicity*  of  the  low  strings  in  unison,  piano.  Gradually  harmonies  and 
instruments  are  added,  until  the  exposition  has  been  completely  made. 

Once  more  there  is  the  noisy  presto  passage,  and  the  composer  introduces  words 
for  the  first  time  into  a  symphony.   The  baritone  has  this  recitative: 


'O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone, 
sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen,  und  freudenvollere. 


Oh    friends,    no    longer    these    tones    of 

sadness! 
Rather  sing  a  song  of  sharing  and   of 

gladness! 
Oh  Joy,  we  hail  Thee! 


*  The  choral  theme  has  come  in  for  some  slighting  remarks,  probably  on  account  of  its 
ABC  simplicity.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  a  basic  simplicity,  treated  with  infinite 
subtlety  and  variety,  is  the  very  essence  of  the  score  from  the  first  measure  to  the  last.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  Beethoven  refined  and  polished  this  theme  through  two  hundred 
sketches,  to  attain  its  ultimate  beauty  and  perfection.  There  are  no  lack  of  distinguished 
advocates  for  the  theme.  Grove  wrote:  "The  result  of  years  and  years  of  search,  it  is  worthy 
of  all  the  pains  which  have  been  lavished  on  it,  for  a  nobler  and  more  enduring  tune  surely 
does  not  exist."  Wagner:  "Beethoven  has  emancipated  this  melody  from  all  influences  of 
fashion  and  variations  of  taste,  and  has  raised  it  into  a  type  of  pure  and  lasting  humanity." 
Tovey  (to  use  a  recent  authority)  says  as  much,  in  his  way,  in  three  words,  calling  it  simply 
"a  great  theme." 
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There  iraraediaiely  follow   the   first   three  verses  of   Schiller's   Ode/    by    the  solo 
quartet  and  chorus: 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligthum. 


]o\.  thou  spark  from  heav'n  immortal 

Daughter  of  Elysium! 

Drunk    with    fire,    toward    Heaven    ad- 

trancing 
Goddess,  to  thy  shrine  we  come. 


t  The  English  translation  here  given  has  been  made  for  the  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra  by 
Theodore  Spencer,  and  is   copyrighted. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  of  the  eight  verses  of  Schiller's  poem,  Beethoven  chose  the  first 
three  verses,  at  first  without  their  four-line  choruses,  and  then  added  three  choruses  in  succes- 
sion, one  of  them,  "Froh,  wie  seine  S<mnev,  fiiegen,"  belonging  to  the  fourth  verse,  vrhich  other- 
wise he  did  not  use,  obviously  choosing  these  lines  for  their  militant  possibilities.  Beethoven 
[could  scarcely  have  set  more  of  the  text;  to  set  three  stanzas  required  from  him  the  longest 
(symphonic  movement  which  had  ever  been  composed.  Yet  Grove  thought  that  Beethoven  was 
i deterred  by  the  "bad  taste"  of  some  of  Schiller's  verses.  A  line  which  the  Englishman  fastens 
upon  in  horrified  italics  as  "one  of  the  more  flagrant  escapades"  is  this  :  "Dieses  Glas  dem 
guten  Geist !"    ("This  glass  to  the  good  Spirit!"). 


\Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt; 
\Alle  Menschen  werden  Bruder, 
\Wo  dein  sanfter  Flilgel  weilt. 

\Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
mines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
\Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 

Ja  —  wer  auch  nw  eine  Seele 
\Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
YUnd  Tver's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
\Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 


Thy  sweet  magic  brings  together 
What  stern  Custom  spreads  afar; 
All  mankind  knows  all  men  brothers 
Where  thy  happy  wing-beats  are. 

He  whose  luck  has  been  so  golden 
Friend  to  have  and  friend  to  be, 
He  that's  won  a  noble  woman, 

Join  us  in  our  jubilee. 

Oh  if  there  is  any  being 
W:\o  may  call  one  heart  his  own 
Let  him  join  us,  or  else,  weeping, 
Steal  away  to  weep  alone. 


THE  DAVID  L  GERMAN  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Philadelphia's  leading  travel  agency  specializing  in  tours  of  musical  and  cultural  interest 

is  pleased  to  announce  that  their  two 

WINTER  OPERA  AND  THEATRE  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

31    JANUARY  — 21    FEBRUARY      and      7   FEBRUARY  — 9  MARCH 
will  be  highlighted  by  attendance  at  the  glamorous 

VIENNA  STATE  OPERA  CONCERT  AND  BALL 

With  the  over  ICO-piece  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  as  accompaniment,  tour  members  will 
waltz  in  the  gracious  setting  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera's  rose-bedecked  auditorium  following 
the  traditional  "Command  Performance"  featuring  many  of  the  great  stars  of  the  operatic 
and  concert  stage.  Supper  will  be  served  in  your  own  private  box  from  which  you  will  view 
the  evening's  magnificent  entertainment.  Tour  participants,  in  addition  to  the  Concert  and 
Ball,  will  attend  opera  and  concert  as  well  as  theatre  performances  in  Brussels,  Paris,  Munich, 
Milan,  Barcelona,  Madrid  and  London  accompanied  by  a  distinguished  former  member  of  the 
International  Opera  Scene  who  will  act  as  tour  host.  The  first  group  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  21-Day  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  Airfare.  The  second  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  journey  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  city,  allowing  them  an 
opportunity  to  relax  amidst  Europe's  foremost  culture  centres  while  savoring  some  of  its  most 
exciting  revivals  and  premieres. 

Tour  Price,  including  Jet  airline  transportation,  excellent  hotels 
and  meals,  cultural  touring   and  the  best  performance  tickets: 

31    JANUARY  -   21    FEBRUARY:    S990      •      7   FEBRUARY   -   9  MARCH:    51,630 

For  further  information  and  detailed  itineraries  apply  to 

THE    DAVID    L.    GERMAN    TRAVEL    SERVICE 

1400  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102  Telephone:  LOcust  3-7045 
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Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  Briisten  der  Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepruft  im  Tod; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 


Nature's  milk  of  joy  all  creatures 
Drink  from  that  full  breast  of  hers; 
All  things  evil,  all  things  lovely, 
Rose-clad,  are  her  followers. 
Kisses  are  her  gift,  and  vine-leaves, 
Lasting  friend  on  life's  long  road; 
Joy  the  humblest  worm  is  given, 
Joy,  the  Seraph,  dwells  with  God. 


The  four  line  chorus  (to  the  unused  fourth  verse)  summons  in  Beethoven's 
imagination  a  marching  host,  and  he  gives  it  to  proud  and  striding  measures  "alia 
marcia,"  adding  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  bass  drum  to  his 
orchestra  (again  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony).  This  is  the  verse,  given  to  the 
tenor  solo  and  chorus: 


Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  prdcht'gen  Plan, 
Wandelt,  Bruder,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  turn  Siegen. 


Glad  as  the  suns  that  God  sent  flying 
Down  their  paths  of  glorious  space, 
Brothers,  now  forget  all  sadness 
Joyful  run  your  hero's  race. 
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When  you  visit  the  new  Pru  Tower,  take  a  few 
seconds  to  browse  through  our  south  lobby. 

You'll  come  upon  something  pretty  exciting. 
Iron  Tapestry,  it's  called  — one  of  several  major 
art  commissions  which,  when  completed,  will 
add  dimension  to  Prudential  Center.  One  of 
Boston's  fine  contemporary  artists,  Alfred 
Duca,  formed  it  of  cast  iron  that  he  selected, 
melted,  and  poured,  piece  by  piece. 

By  tradition,  tapestry  has  a  story  to  tell.  In 
Mr.  Duca's  tapestry,  you  will  find  intimations 
of  Boston  and  the  three  hills.  And  of  the  new 
Boston  for  which  this  stunning  new  art  form 
was  created. 
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After  the  excitement  of  this  variation,  Beethoven  allows  himself  to  be  alone  with 
his  instruments  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  a  double  fugue.  The  chorus 
next  sings  (andante  maestoso)  the  following  short  verse  of  far-flung  import,  calling 
upon  three  trombones  to  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  sonority: 


Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
B ruder  —  iiberm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen! 


O  embrace  now  all  you  millions, 
With  one  kiss  for  all  the  world. 
Brothers,  high  beyond  all  stars 
Surely  dwells  a  loving  Father. 


A  religious  adagio  in  a  mood  of  mystic  devotion  is  the  setting  of  the  following 
verse: 


Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Alinest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 
Surh'  ihn  iiberm  Sternenzelt! 
Ue.ber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 


Kneel  before  him,  all  you  millions 
Know  your  true  Creator,  man! 
Seek  him  high  beyond  all  stars, 
High  beyond  all  stars  adore  Him. 


But  the  key  verse  of  the  movement  is  the  first:  "Freude,  schbner  G otter funken," 
and  this,  with  its  chorus:  "Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen,"  is  resumed  by  the  quartet 
and  chorus,  and  finally  exalted  to  its  sweeping  climax  in  the  coda,  prestissimo. 

[copyrighted] 
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INTERNATIONAL   CHORAL   FESTIVAL 
Boston      •      October  3-31 

Celebrating  the  150th  Anniversary  of  America's  Oldest  Active  Chorus 
The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston 


Sunday  Evening,  October  3rd 

INTERNATIONAL   UNIVERSITY  CHORAL  NIGHT 

(Co-sponsored  with  Harvard  Glee  Club-Radcliffe 
Choral  Society  and  Lincoln  Center 
for  Performing  Arts.) 
Vladrigal  da  Universidade  da  Bahias  (Brazil) 
;oro  de  Camara  de  Valparaiso  (Chile) 
<wansei  Gakuin  Glee  Club  (Japan) 
\cademic  Chorus  of  the  M.V.  Lomonosov, 

Moscow  State  University  (U.S.S.R.) 
Drfean  Universitario,  Universidad  Central  (Venezuela) 
^ademic  Chorus  "Mirce  Acev," 

University  of  Skopje  (Yugoslavia) 
Harvard  Glee  Club-Radcliffe  Choral  Society  (United  States) 
Schola  Cantorum,  Oxford  University  (Great  Britain) 
Eight  university  choruses  presenting  choral  music 
of  their  native  lands. 

Saturday  Evening,  October  9th 

BUDAPEST  CHILDREN'S  CHOIR  (Hungary) 
Valeria  Botka,  Dr.  Laszlo  Csanyi  conducting 
Thirty-five  children's  voices,  trained  by  the  Koddly 
method,  singing  the  music  of  the  four  seasons,  by 
Bartok,  Koddly,  Schumann,  Weber,  Lesur,  Copland, 
Britten,  Szokolay  and  Nakada. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  10th 

CHRISTCHURCH  HARMONIC  SOCIETY  (New  Zealand) 
Juan  Matteucci  conducting 
New    Zealand's    most    famous    chorus    makes    its 
American    premiere    with    a    performance    of    the 
Verdi  "Requiem,"  accompanied  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  24th 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON  (United  States) 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Gilday  conducting 
The  host  for  the  Festival,  one  hundred  fifty  voices 
itrong,  presents  Randall  Thompson's  "The  Passion 
According  to  St.  Luke,"  commissioned  for  the  occa- 
sion by  the  Society.  Handel  and  Haydn  Symphony 
Orchestra  accompanies. 


Monday  Evening,  October  25th 

HELSINKI  UNIVERSITY  CHORUS  (Finland) 
Ernst  Pohjola  conducting 
Finland's  famous  all-male  university  chorus  per- 
forms a  varied  program  of  choral  music,  including 
GuUlaume  de  Machaut's  "Messe  Notre  Dame,"  Joa- 
quin des  Pres'  "Psalm"  and  "Ave  verum  Corpus 
Christi,"  Leevi  Madetoja's  "De  Profundis,"  and 
tther  works  by  Sibelius,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  and 
Vittoria. 


Tuesday  Evening,  October  26th 

HUDDERSFIELD  CHORAL  SOCIETY  (Great  Britain) 

Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  conducting 

One  of  the  world's  most  famous  choruses  makes  its 
American  premiere  with  a  performance  of  Handel's 
"Israel  in  Egypt,"  accompanied  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Wednesday  Evening,  October  27th 

WESTMINSTER  CHOIR  (United  States) 

Dr.  George  Lynn  conducting 

The  well-known  American  chorus  presents  the 
Mozart's  "Requiem"  and  a  program  of  shorter 
works,  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  October  28th 

CHORAL  SEMINAR 

Open  free  of  charge  to  the  public.  Featuring  noted 
international  authorities  discussing  various  subjects 
dealing  with  the  composition  and  performance  of 
choral  music. 

Friday  Evening,  October  29th 

HUDDERSFIELD  CHORAL  SOCIETY  (Great  Britain) 

Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  conducting 

A  second  performance  by  the  famous  British 
chorus,  featuring  Walton's  "Belshazzar's  Feast," 
Elgar's  "Music  Makers"  and  Handel's  "Zadok  the 
Priest."    Handel  and  Haydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Saturday  Evening,  October  30th 

TORONTO  MENDELSSOHN  CHOIR  (Canada) 

Elmer  Iseler  conducting 

This  well-known  Canadian  chorus  makes  its  first 
Boston  appearance  by  performing  Stravinsky's 
"Symphony  of  Psalms,"  Ridout's  "The  Dance," 
Vaughan  Williams'  "Serenade  to  Music,"  Poulenc's 
"Gloria"  and  "Blanche  corn/me  la  Neige"  by  Mac- 
Millan.  Accompanied  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  31st 

BACH  CHOIR  OF  BETHLEHEM  (United  States) 

Dr.  Ifor  Jones  conducting 

The  host  to  the  annual  Bach  Festival  gives  its  first 
Boston  performance  in  a  concert  featuring  its 
trademark — the  Bach  "B  Minor  Mass."  One  hun- 
dred fifty  voices  accompanied  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 


All  afternoon  performances  begin  at  8:00  o'clock;  all  evening  concerts  at  8:30  o'clock. 
All  performances  will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall  with  the  exception 
of  the  October  9th  concert,  which  will  take  place  in  Jordan  Hall. 


Tickets  may  be  ordered  from  THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY,  P.O.  Box  466,  Boston  02117. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
Orchestra  —  $5,  $4.50,  $4,  $3.50 
First  Balcony  —  $5,  $4.50,  $4,  $3.50 
Second  Balcony  —  $3.50,  $3,  $2,  $1.50 


JORDAN  HALL  (October  9th  only) 
Orchestra  —  $4,  $3.50 
Orchestra  Circle  —  $3.50,  $3 
First  Balcony  —  $3,  $2,  $1 .50 
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THE  EARLY  FORTUNES  OF  THE  NINTH  SYMPHONY 


T?or  some  years  after  Beethoven's  death,  his  more  challenging  sym- 
^  phonies  remained  incomprehensible  to  most  listeners.  The  Third, 
Fifth  and  Ninth  in  particular  seemed  to  contradict  the  traditional  con- 
cept of  a  symphony  as  the  smooth  and  elegant  product  of  eighteenth 
century  good  manners.  The  symphonies  of  Haydn  continued  as  the 
most  popular,  together  with  the  last  four  by  Mozart  as  these  became 
available  in  publication.  Other  symphonies  of  the  new  century,  such 
as  those  by  Clementi  and  Cherubini,  flattered  rather  than  shocked  the 
general  susceptibilities.  The  Ninth,  with  its  involved  developments,  its 
length,  its  series  and  searching  mood,  required  a  new  kind  of  listen- 
ing. Before  it  could  be  grasped  it  had  to  be  clearly  performed,  and  for 
this  the  performing  forces  in  Beethoven's  time  were  simply  inadequate. 
The  initial  performance  in  Vienna  was  given  by  the  composer  on 
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May  7,  1824,  and  included  parts  of  his  as  yet  unperformed  Missa 
Solemnis.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  groping  and  sorry  affair.  The  audi- 
ence could  have  no  more  than  vaguely  sensed  that  something  stupen- 
dous was  afoot.  Since  there  was  as  yet  no  such  thing  as  an  established 
symphony  orchestra  in  Vienna,  Beethoven,  organizing  a  concert  (with 
the  help  of  his  more  practical  friends),  hired  musicians  from  the 
theatre  and  opera,  from  the  households  of  his  noble  patrons,  and 
further  augmented  the  miscellaneous  collection  (there  were  about  fifty 
players  altogether)  with  students  from  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde.  He  had  to  gather  the  chorus  and  soloists,  pay  for  the  whole 
out  of  his  own  pocket  with  the  hope  of  a  favorable  balance.  The  tale 
of  the  first  performance  is  absorbingly  told  by  Thayer  in  his  biography. 
The  fact  that  Beethoven  spent  many  hours  over  the  various  arrange- 
ments, worried  over  every  detail,  grew  suspicious  of  his  helpful  col- 
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leagues,  would  indicate  that  the  hoped-for  financial  result  was  not 
despite  his  protestations  the  principal  concern  of  the  composer  who 
was  first  submitting  to  public  inspection  the  result  of  his  two  longest 
and  most  intensive  symphonic  efforts. 

The  two  rehearsals  (he  was  deprived  of  a  third  to  make  way  for  a 
ballet  rehearsal)  at  the  Karntnerthor  could  have  afforded  little  more 
than  a  scrambled  reading  by  players  good  and  bad  of  the  unaccustomed 
music  from  parts  hastily  copied  and  not  free  of  errors.  The  quality  of 
the  direction  was  more  than  doubtful.  Beethoven  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  orchestra  and  attempted  to  lead,  while  Umlaut,  the  "Music 
Director,"  stood  behind  him  to  correct  the  beat  of  the  poor  deaf  com- 
poser, who  would  have  thrown  the  whole  assemblage  out  altogether  if 
they  had  not  been  warned  to  ignore  him.  The  faithful  Schuppanzigh 
led  in  the  key  position  of  first  violin,  Conradin  Kreutzer  beat  out  the 
chords  on  the  piano,  either  blindly  following  the  surviving  tradition 
of  a  basso  continuo  or  fulfilling  the  then-superfluous  function  lest  the 
whole  thing  should  fall  apart.   There  were  thus  four  "conductors,"  and 
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the  only  one  of  them  who  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  Symphony  was 
quite  useless. 

The  excited  applause  could  hardly  have  been  for  the  performers,  or 
for  the  music  which  must  have  been  thoroughly  muddied,  but  for  the 
touching  spectacle  of  the  deaf  composer  who  was  not  aware  when  the 
audience  clapped  during  the  scherzo,  and  did  not  turn  around  to  bow 
at  the  end  until  Caroline  Unger,  the  contralto,  tugged  at  his  sleeve.  It 
was  perhaps  as  well  that  Beethoven  could  not  hear  what  must  have 
been  a  travesty  of  his  all-embracing  effort  —  his  last  venture  in  his 
most  beloved  form. 

The  house  was  full,  but  the  expenses  had  been  heavy  and  the  returns 
were  small.  A  second  performance  was  announced  and  took  place  on 
May  23rd.  That  day  turned  out  to  be  a  fine  spring  Sunday,  when  a 
walk  in  the  Prater  was  found  to  be  more  enticing  than  the  repetition 
of  a  baffling  symphony  by  a  deaf  man.  There  was  no  more  than  half 
an  audience,  and  a  deficit  twice  as  large  as  the  former  profit. 
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The  85  th  Anniversary  Dinner  and  The  Golden  Trumpet  Ball 
held  in  this  hall  on  September  24  was  an  enormous  success 
and  produced  approximately  $150,000  for  the  Orchestra.  We 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  ladies  who  worked  so  hard  and 
so  successfully  to  create  this  splendid  tribute. 

The  financial  success  of  the  occasion  means  a  great  deal  in  the 
long-term  financial  health  of  our  splendid  Orchestra,  particu- 
larly since,  to  a  very  large  extent,  this  money  came  from  people 
not  heretofore  contributors.  It  is  our  hope  that  these  people 
will  now  understand  the  great  need  of  the  Orchestra  and  that 
they  will,  in  the  future,  join  the  thousands  of  Friends  on  whose 
continued  support  the  Orchestra  must  rely. 

The  Friends  still  must  be  the  indispensable  and  primary  founda- 
tion of  this  Orchestra.  We  are  delighted  that  this  support  could 
be  supplemented  so  generously  by  the  Gala,  particularly  when 
it  resulted  in  such  a  memorable  and  pleasant  evening. 

FOR  THE  TRUSTEES 
Henry  B.  Cabot,  President 
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A  year  later,  March  21,  1825,  the  Symphony,  which  Beethoven  had 
promised  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London,  was  played  there  from 
a  specially  prepared  manuscript  copy  under  Sir  George  Smart.  Schil- 
ler's verses  were  sung  in  Italian,  probably  because  the  German  language 
was  little  known  to  the  operatically  trained  singers,  and  less  to  the 
audience.  The  critic  William  Ayrton  seems  to  have  voiced  the  general 
lack  of  comprehension  when  he  accused  the  composer  of  "verbosity" 
in  a  review  which  was  hardly  free  from  that  failing.  The  Symphony 
was  undertaken  at  the  Rhine  Festival  at  Frankfurt  in  the  following 
month,  when  Ferdinand  Ries  was  not  withheld  by  his  friendship  for 
Beethoven  from  slashing  the  Adagio  and  "regretfully"  omitting  the 
Scherzo  altogether.  Since  the  Scherzo  was  the  only  immediately  under- 
standable of  the  four  movements,  the  omission  may  have  been  due  to 
the  orchestra's  inability  to  cope  with  its  tempo.  A  year  after  this 
(March  6,  1826),  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipzig  conscientiously 
attempted  the  Symphony.  It  was  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  chorus 
that  Pohlenz,  the  Director,  rose  to  give  the  singers  the  beat.   Wagner, 
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who  heard  the  Ninth  at  Leipzig  later,  tells  us  that  Pohlenz  had  no  clear 
idea  of  what  it  was  all  about. 

It  was  not  in  Germany,  but  in  France  that  Beethoven's  symphonies, 
and  his  Ninth  in  particular,  first  found  an  intelligible  hearing.  Paris 
alone  was  sufficiently  equipped  for  the  "discovery"  of  the  symphonic 
Beethoven  in  performance.  The  Conservatoire  which  was  unrivaled 
in  turning  out  talent,  together  with  the  Opera  which  had  the  best 
musicians  in  Europe,  furnished  an  unmatched  playing  personnel  for 
concerts.  Conductors  in  the  modern  sense  did  not  yet  exist,  and  it  fell 
to  Francois-Antoine  Habeneck,  a  chef  d'orchestre  of  the  old  school,  to 
solve  the  riddle  of  Beethoven.  Habeneck  had  risen  from  the  ranks  of] 
the  violins.  He  led  opera  and  concerts,  always  directing  with  his  bow. 
He  got  hold  of  the  first  three  symphonies  of  Beethoven  while  the 
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composer  was  still  living.  He  was  puzzled  by  the  Eroica,  but  divined 
something  extraordinary,  something  provocative  in  this  strange  score. 
Accordingly,  on  November  22,  1826,  he  invited  students  from  the 
Conservatoire  and  various  colleagues  to  come  to  his  house  for  lunch 
and  to  bring  their  instruments.  He  distributed  the  parts  of  the  Eroica 
and  it  was  tried  out.  All  were  bewildered,  but  intrigued.  Work  on  the 
Eroica  continued  at  amateur  concerts,  "Exercises,"  they  were  called, 
and  after  two  years  he  was  ready  to  organize  formally  what  was  to  be 
called  the  Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire.  He  gave  the  first 
concert  on  March  9,  1828.  Beethoven  had  been  dead  since  the  previous 
March  26.  The  orchestra  numbered  eighty-six.  The  program  opened 
with  the  Eroica  Symphony,  which  had  thus  had  two  years  of  prepara- 
tion. It  was  repeated  at  the  second  concert,  and  before  the  season  of 
six  concerts  had  ended,  the  C  minor  Symphony  was  played  three  times. 
Beethoven's  symphonies  predominated  at  all  the  concerts  which  Habe- 
neck  conducted  until  1841. 

He  first  conducted  the  Ninth  Symphony  on  March  27,   1831,  and 
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undiscouraged  by  the  dismay  of  the  Paris  audience  continued  to  work 
upon  it,  presented  it  in  parts  through  succeeding  seasons  until  he  was 
ready  to  perform  it  twice,  complete,  in  1838,  doing  the  same  in  1839, 
and  in  his  last  year,  1841. 

Habeneck,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  no  genius,  no  visionary 
leader.  He  was  a  drillmaster  of  great  pertinacity,  and  his  final  achieve- 
ment would  seem  to  prove  that  when  musicians  undertaking  enigmatic 
music  work  constantly  together  with  devotion  to  the  task,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a  string  quartet  will  do,  it  can  lead  them  to  a  full  realization  of 
the  composer's  intentions. 

Habeneck's  astonishing  performances  in  Paris  had  a  particularly 
fortunate  result  when  one  of  the  listeners  to  the  Ninth  in  1839  was 
Richard  Wagner.  The  young  and  still  obscure  Wagner  had  closely 
studied  the  score  but  had  been  assailed  by  doubt  and  disillusion  by 
the  fumbling  performances  in  Leipzig.  He  heard  Habeneck  rehearse 
the  Ninth  and  was  filled  with  wonder.  "The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes; 
I  came  to  understand  the  value  of  correct  execution  and  the  secret  of 
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a  good  performance.  The  orchestra  had  learned  to  look  for  Beetho- 
ven's melody  in  every  bar  —  that  melody  which  the  worthy  musicians 
of  Leipzig  had  failed  to  discover  —  and  the  orchestra  sang  that  melody. 
This  was  the  secret." 

When  Wagner  became  the  Music  Director  at  Dresden  one  of  his 
dearest  projects  was  to  conduct  the  Ninth  Symphony,  which  he  did  at 
a  Pension  Fund  concert  on  Palm  Sunday,  1846.  He  found  the  continu- 
ous "melos"  of  the  music  in  full  degree,  and  with  his  characteristic 
energy,  brought  to  pass  a  performance  which  was  a  revelation  to  all, 
the  players  in  particular.  The  recitative  passage  for  the  cellos  and 
basses  in  the  last  movement  was  transformed  from  what  had  been 
looked  upon  as  a  meaningless  aberration  of  the  composer  to  music  of 
enthralling  dramatic  expression. 

Thus  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  to  pass  before  Beethoven's  Ninth 
could  become  a  regular  part  of  the  repertory  of  any  self-respecting 
orchestra.  Only  then  could  the  condition  arise  when  it  was  not  the 
music  of  the  Ninth  which  was  discussed,  but  interpretations  of  it  by 
this  or  that  maestro  which  were  heatedly  compared.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  Hans  von  Biilow,  who  followed  Wagner  closely  as  a  conductor 
militantly  dedicated  to  the  higher  reaches  of  music,  first  carried  the 
Ninth  into  Italy,  and  giving  a  concert  in  Berlin  on  March  6,  1889, 
taxed  the  well-disposed  endurance  of  audience  and  singers  by  perform- 
ing the  Ninth  twice  over,  with  a  half  hour's  rest  between. 
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The  concerts  of  each  Boston  series  will  be  broadcast  (see  page  7) 
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Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

lascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 


Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 


Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Ganger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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THE  BOSTON  OPERA  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

is  privileged  to  announce 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA 
NATIONAL     COMPANY 

A  New  Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Co-Sponsored  by  the 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

MUSIC  HALL  •  NOVEMBER  22-28 

Repertory: 

Monday,  November  22  at  8:  CARMEN  (in  French) 

Tuesday,  November  23  at  8:  MADAMA  BUTTERFLY  (in  Italian) 

Wednesday,  November  24  at  8:  CINDERELLA 

Thursday,  November  25  at  8:  CARMEN  (in  English) 

Friday,  November  26  at  8:  MADAMA  BUTTERFLY  (in  English) 

Saturday,  November  27  at  1:30  p.m.:  CARMEN  (in  French) 

Saturday,  November  27  at  8:  SUSANNAH 

Sunday,  November  28  at  1:30  p.m.:  CINDERELLA 

ORDERS     ACCEPTED     NOW     BY     MAIL     ONLY 

BOSTON  OPERA  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

420  Boylston  Street  CRoom  215),  Boston,  Mass.  02116 

Please  make  checks  and  money  orders  payable  to  Boston  Opera  Association,  Inc. 
Enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  the  return  of  tickets. 

NOTE:  OPENING  NIGHT,  MON.,  NOV.  22:  All  $7.50  tickets  purchased  by 
the  Junior  League  of  Boston,  Inc.  for  a  benefit  in  support  of  its  current  project 
in    EDUCATIONAL    RESOURCES.     For    information,    call    KEnmore    6-9640. 


PRICES: 
EVENINGS:  Orchestra:  $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 
Loges:  $7.50,  $6.50 
Balcony:  $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50,  $2.00 

SATURDAY  and   SUNDAY  MATINEES:  Orchestra:  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50,  $2.00 

Loges:  $5.50,  $4.50 
Balcony:  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50 
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Be  glad  you  can  give 

give  your  fair  share 


MASSACHUSETTS  BAY 
UNITED  FUND 


Geo.  H.  Ellis  Co.,  Inc. 


272  Congress  Street,  Boston  10,  Massachusetts  Liberty  2-7800 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail.  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  —  and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 

[r>8] 


BOSTON 

SAFE      DEPOSIT     A  N  O 

TRUST 


100  Frankim  Street.  Boston  Mass  O210O 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  (Series  B)  at  7:30 
The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

NOVEMBER  9 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 


NOVEMBER  23 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 
JOHN  BROWNING,  Piano 

JANUARY  11 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Violin;  JULES  ESKIN,  Cello 

FEBRUARY  1 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

APRIL  5 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Recordings  by  the 

I  SYMPHONY| 
loRCHESTRA/ 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY         ^ 

ORCHESTRA                |g 

life) 

M^^gter 

under  the  direction  of          *  ""! 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 

USTEt'f  VOICE' 

^£|* 

Victor 

Bartok 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

LM-2643 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica") 

LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3 

LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor") 

LM-2733 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Berg 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 
Soloist:  PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

LM-7031 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2724 

Soloist:  VAN  CLIBURN 

Symphony  No.  2 

LM-2809 

C  Ravel 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

LM-2667 

1  Dello  Joio 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Faure 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 
Soloist:    SAMUEL  MAYES 

LM-2703 

Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-7031 

Mendelssohn          A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

LM-2673 

(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 

Menotti 

The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi 
(With  chorus  and  soloists) 

LM-2785 

Mozart 

Symphony  No.  41  ("Jupiter"), 

and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass 

LM-7030 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

Prokofiev 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-2707 

Symphony-Concerto 

LM-2703 

Soloist:   SAMUEL  MAYES 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Rimsky-Korsakov   Suite  from  Le  Coq  d'Or 

LM-2725 

SCHONBERG 

Gurre-Lieder  (Excerpts) 
Soloist:  LILI  CHOOKASIAN 

LM-2785 

Schumann 

Symphony  No.  4 

LM-2701 

Strauss 

Ein  Heldenleben 

LM-2641 

Stravinsky 

Suite  from  The  Firebird 

LM-2725 

Tchaikovsky 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 

LM-2681 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION  PLAN 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  constantly 
grateful  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  those  subscribers  who  notify  us  when 
they  will  be  unable  to  attend  a  concert  and  permit  the  Orchestra  to  resell 
these  tickets  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office.  In  addition  to  the  pleas- 
ure you  afford  others  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  hear  the  Orches- 
tra in  person,  you  also  afford  the  Orchestra  a  direct  financial  benefit:  last 
season  the  Orchestra's  deficit  was  reduced  by  almost  $19,000  through  the 
resale  of  subscribers'  tickets. 

Subscribers  who  do  plan  to  release  their  tickets  for  a  specific  con- 
cert are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient;  they  need  only  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  CO  6-1492,  and  give  name  and  location  to  the  switchboard 
operator. 

Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  continue  to 
receive  written  acknowledgment  for  income  tax  purposes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well  as  other  residents  and  visitors  in  Boston  may  request 
tickets  for  individual  concerts.  To  make  your  request,  please  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  "Reservations";  these  will  be  filled  in  order 
of  request  as  turned-in  tickets  become  available.  Since  the  management 
knows  from  experience  approximately  how  many  returned  tickets  it  may 
expect,  no  reservations  will  be  taken  when  the  caller  can  no  longer  be 
assured  of  seats.  These  tickets  may  be  purchased  and  picked  up  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  three  hours  prior  to 
concert  time.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half -hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released  and  sold  to  the  general  public. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE   R.    NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LONGWOOD    6-8348                                           BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 

SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 

2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NIT  KIN,    m.mus 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

New  Address 

1728  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  RE  gent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND,  Managing  Director 
WALTER   PIERCE,   Associate 

THIS  SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  17  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY 

The  brilliant  Soviet  Pianist 

Bach,  C  minor  Partita  No.  2;   Schumann,  Etudes  Symphoniques,   Op.    13;   Ravel, 
Gaspard  de  la  nuit,  Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte;  Scriabin,  Sonata  No.  5,  Op.  53 

STEINWAY  PIANO 

FRI.  EVE.,  OCT.  22  at  8:30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

CZECH   PHILHARMONIC 

KAREL  ANCERL,  Conductor 

Mozart,  Don  Giovanni  Overture;  Kabelac,  Mystery  of  Time,  Op.  31; 
Piston,  Toccata;  Dvorak,  Symphony  No.  9  ("From  the  New  World") 


SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  24  at  3 


JORDAN  HALL 


JUILLIARD   STRING   QUARTET 

Haydn,  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Op.  74,  No.  3  ("Rider");   Bartok,  Second 
Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  17;  Brahms,  Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  51,  No.  2 

MON.  EVE.,  NOV.  1  at  8:30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

MOSCOW   PHILHARMONIC 

KIRIL  KONDRASHIN,  Conductor 
GALINA  YISHNEVSKAYA,  Soprano  Soloist 

Shostakovich,  Symphony  No.  9;    Tchaikovsky,  Letter 
Scene  from  "Eugene  Onegin";  Mahler,  Symphony  No.  9 

SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  7  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

LOEWENGUTH   QUARTET 

Beethoven,  Quartet  in  F  minor,  Op.  95;  Bartok,  Quartet 
No.  5;  Beethoven,  Quartet  in  C-sharp  minor,  Op.   131 


SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  14  at  3 

PITTSBURGH 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG,  Conductor 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN,  Piano  Soloist 

Frank  Martin,  The  Four  Elements  (First  performance  in  America);  Beethoven, 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4;  Elgar,  Falstaff;   Beethoven,  Leonore  Overture  No.   3 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  21  .  SYMPHONY  HALL 

MARILYN   HORNE 

The  celebrated  Mezzo-Coloratura  Soprano 
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Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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r  BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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THURSDAY  EVENING 
SERIES 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

The  complexities  of  Mozart's"  Jupiter"  Sym- 
phony impose  severe  demands  on  both 
conductor  and  orchestra.  Leinsdorf  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  respond  with  a  virtuoso 
performance  marked  by  discipline  and 
polish.  Recorded  with  it,  the  delightful  "Eine 
Kleine  Nachtmusik."  Equally  impressive,  in 
the  Romantic  idiom,  is  their  recording  of 
Tchaikovsky's  First  Piano  Concerto  with 
Artur  Rubinstein.  Enjoy  these  fine  perform- 
ances on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  albums. 


Mozart  ^|\ 

"Jupiter"  Symphony  ***"** 
Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 


RCA  Victor 

The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 
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The   TRUSTEES   of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Raymond  S. 


•  President 

•  Vice-President 

•  Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry  Edward  A.  Taft 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare  Andrew  Raeburn 

Press  and  Publicity  Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


SYMPHONY      HALL 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 


BOSTON 
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There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  make  a  million 
(but  try  to  keep  it!) 


One  recipe  —  let  your  hair  grow ...  get  a  guitar . . .  and  a  smart  agent. 

Of  course,  most  people  make  their  money  in  other  ways.  Our 
business  is  suggesting  practical  ways  to  help  them  hold  on  to  it. 

More  and  more  these  days,  we  recommend  a  Living  Trust. 

With  a  Living  Trust,  you  can  take  as  much,  or  as  little,  of  the  re- 
sponsibility as  you  wish. 

We  do  most  of  the  work  and  handling  of  investment  decisions. 

A  Living  Trust  can  be  a  wise  and  profitable  arrangement.  We'd 
like  very  much  to  talk  with  you  and  your  lawyer  about  this.  If  you 
want  to  come  in  before  you  have  reached  your  first  million,  that's  all 


right,  too! 


THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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Thursday,  October  14,  1965 


Because  of  illness,  Thomas  Paul  cannot  sing 
in  this  evening's  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony.   The  Orchestra  is  most  grateful  to  Ezio 
Flagello,  who  made  last  minute  changes  in  his 
schedule  to  replace  Mr.  Paul  tonight. 

Mr.  Flagello  comes  to  Boston  between  engage- 
ments in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
His  last  appearance  with  this  Orchestra  was  at  the 
1964  Berkshire  Festival  at  Tanglewood  where  he  was 
heard  in  Verdi fs  Requiem.  Mr.  Flagello  also  took 
part  with  the  Orchestra  in  the  recording  of  the 
Verdi  Requiem  soon  to  be  released. 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


First  Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  October  14,  at  8:30  o'clock 


WXGfctER "Siegfried  Idyll" 


INTERMISSION 


HOVEN 


Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  with  final  chorus 
on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 


T.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 
II.     Molto  vivace:  Presto 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 

IV.  Presto:  Allegro 
Allegro  assai 
Presto 

Baritone  Recitative 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai 

Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  marcia 

Chorus:  Andante  maestoso 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

Chorus:  Prestissimo 

WARD  GLEE  CLUB    and    RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
Elliot  Forbes,  Conductor 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Conductor 


Jane  Marsh,  Soprano 
Eunice  Alberts,  Contralto 


Richard  Cassilly,  Tenor 
Thomas  Paul,  Bass 


3WIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SIEGFRIED  IDYLL 
By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


"'Siegfried  Idyll"  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  and  first  performed  at  Trib 
schen  on  December  25  of  that  year. 

It  is  scored  for  a  small  orchestra:  flute,  oboe,  2  clarinets,  bassoon,  trumpet,  2  horn' 
and  strings. 

'TpHE  Siegfried  Idyll,  a  birthday  gift  to  Cosima  from  Wagner  in  the 
■**  first  year  of  their  marriage,  was  performed  as  a  surprise  to  her  or 
Christmas  day  in  the  Wagners'  villa  on  Lake  Lucerne,  at  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning.  There  were  elaborate  secret  preparations  —  the  copying 
of  the  parts,  the  engaging  of  musicians  from  Zurich,  rehearsals  in  the 
foyer  of  the  old  theatre  and  at  the  Hotel  du  Lac  in  Lucerne.  Christmas 
morning  at  Tribschen  the  musicians  tuned  in  the  kitchen,  and  assemi 
bled  quietly  on  the  stairs.    There  were  fifteen  players,  Hans  Richtei 
taking  both  viola  and  trumpet,  having  practiced  in  seclusion  upon  the ' 
latter  unaccustomed  instrument.   Wagner  conducted  from  the  top  ol 
the  stairs  what  turned  out  to  be,  in  the  perhaps  fatuous  testimony  o 
Richter,  a  "faultless"  performance. 

The  Siegfried  Idyll  is  far  more  than  an  occasional  piece  of  music,  ; 
passing  incident  of  Wagner's  family  life  at  Tribschen.  It  could  well  be 
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called  the  unflawed  reflection  of  the  first  moment  of  deep  serenity  and 
felicity  in  the  constantly  unsettled  life  of  the  composer. 

The  cradle  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf  ein,"  the  only 
theme  in  the  Idyll  which  does  not  also  occur  in  the  Third  Act  of  Sieg- 
fried, of  course  implicates  the  namesake  of  the  Norse  hero,  the  son  of 
Richard  and  Cosima.  Their  "Fidi,"  as  they  fondly  called  him,  was 
eighteen  months  old  when  the  Idyll  was  written.  It  was  not  less  an 
expression  of  the  peace  of  soul  that  Wagner  had  found  at  Tribschen, 
their  idyllic  promontory,  as  well  protected  as  possible  by  the  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Lucerne  from  the  pressing  creditors,  the  prying  visitors, 
che  enemies  at  court  and  gossip  mongers  from  which  the  pair  had  taken 
precipitate  flight  at  Munich.  Tribschen  was  a  second  "Asyl,"  a  refuge 
at  last,  where  Wagner  could  give  himself  to  the  creation  of  scores  with- 
out fear  of  sudden  stress  and  disruption.  A  "Tribschener  Idyll"  was 
Wagner's  first  title  for  the  work. 

But  in  a  deeper  sense,  Cosima  is  the  true  center  of  the  Idyll.  It  was 
her  love  which  brought  his  content,  and  the  themes  of  the  Idyll,  deriv- 
ing from  fhe  love  scene  of  Siegfried  and  Briinnhilde,  had  their  inner 
source  in  the  first  union  of  Richard  and  Cosima.*  When  Wagner  at 
Tribschen  played  her  excerpts  from  the  Third  Act  of  Siegfried,  which 
had  just  come  into  being,  so  writes  du  Moulin-Eckart,  in  his  life  of 
Cosima,  "she  felt  as  though  she  must  faint  for  mingled  pain  and  bliss. 
Then  did  she  realize  the  object  and  duty  of  her  life  at  Tribschen.  But 
he  rose  and  pointed  to  her  portrait,  saying  that  'this  was  what  he  beheld 
as  he  had  written  it  all;  life  still  remained  upon  the  heights.'  .  .  .  She 

*  Associating  each  of  Wagner's  heroines  with  one  of  the  women  who  profoundly  influenced  his 
emotional  development.  Paul  Bekker  identifies  Cosima  von  Biilow  with  Briinnhilde  —  not  the 
Valkyrie  of  the  earlier  drama,  but  the  very  different  Briinnhilde  whom  Siegfried  aroused  to  a 
great  and  human  passion.  "She  was  an  experience  Wagner  had  to  live  through  before  he  could 
express  in  music  the  love-story  of  Briinnhilde  and  Siegfried,  the  awakening  of  Woman  by  Man." 
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really  felt  that  this  third  act  of  Siegfried  was  intimately  bound  up  witrl 
her,  and  with  her  whole  being;  for  the  Master  was  now  drawing  upon 
the  themes  which  had  come  into  being  during  that  period  at  Starnberg 
when  she  had  come  to  him.  At  the  time  the  two  had  intended  them  foi 
quartets  and  trios,  but  now  they  found  their  true  application,  for  they 
formed  the  setting  of  Briinnhilde's  song:  'Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  bin  ich.. 
And  in  this  is  revealed  a  wondrous  mystery  of  love  and  creation."  Thi! 
song  found  its  way  into  the  Siegfried  Idyll  as  its  principal  theme. 

Liszt,  receiving  the  score  from  his  son-in-law,  aptly  called  it  "thai 
wondrous  hymn  in  praise  of  domestic  sentiment,"  and  indeed,  the  Idyl 
was  in  spirit  a  true  forerunner  of  the  Symphonia  Domestica.  When,  im 
1878,  Wagner  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  release  the  score  to  the> 
world  in  publication,  Cosima  was  deeply  distressed.  "The  Idyll  is  going 
off  today,"  she  wrote  in  her  diary.  "My  secret  treasure  is  becoming; 
common  property;  may  the  joy  it  will  give  mankind  be  commensurate" 
with  the  sacrifice  that  I  am  making."  Indeed,  the  Idyll  was  nevei; 
intended  for  public  knowledge  but  for  the  intimacy  of  the  family  circle. 
Ernest  Newman  points  out  in  an  article  in  the  London  Sunday  Timet 
that  Wagner  allowed  it  to  be  published  with  great  reluctance  and 
"under  financial  duress." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  9  IN  D  MINOR 

with  Final  Chorus  on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  Op.  125 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Completed  in  1824,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  the 
hi  Karnthnerthortheater  in  Vienna  on  May  7  of  that  year  and  repeated  on  May  23. 
The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society,  May  20,  1846.  The  Germania  Musical  Society  in  Boston,  assisted  by  a  chorus 
from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  gave  a  performance  here  February  5,  1853.  The 
Symphony  was  given  annually  by  Georg  Henschel  to  conclude  each  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  first  three  seasons. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Wilhelm  III  of  Prussia. 


1. 

Themes  which  are  gradually  unfolded  from  mysterious  murmurings  in  the 
orchestra  —  no  uncommon  experience  nowadays  —  all  date  back  to  the  opening 
measures  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  where  Beethoven  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
a  music  of  indeterminate  open  fifths  on  the  dominant,  accumulating  a  great 
crescendo  of  suspense  until  the  theme  itself  is  revealed  in  the  pregnant  key  of  D 
minor,  proclaimed  fortissimo  by  the  whole  orchestra  in  unison.  It  might  be  added 
that  no  one  since  has  quite  equaled  the  mighty  effect  of  Beethoven's  own  precedent 
—  not  even  Wagner,  who  held  this  particular  page  in  mystic  awe,  and  no  doubt 
remembered  it  when  he  depicted  the  elementary  serenity  of  the  Rhine  in  a  very 
similar  manner  at  the  opening  of  the  Ring. 

The  development  in  this,  the  longest  of  Beethoven's  first  movements,  progresses 
with  unflagging  power  and  majesty  through  many  an  episode,  many  a  sudden  illumi- 
nation from  some  fragment  of  his  themes.  At  the  restatement  of  the  main  theme  the 
orchestra  is  flooded  with  the  triumph  of  the  D  major  long  withheld.  The  long  coda, 
coming  at  the  point  where  it  would  seem  that  nothing  more  could  be  said  on  a 
much  developed  subject,  calls  forth  new  vistas  from  the  inexhaustible  imagination 
of  the  tone  magician  who  needed  little  more  than  the  common  chord  upon  which 
to  erect  his  vast  schemes.  Tovey  writes  of  this  movement  (in  Essays  of  Musical 
Analysis)  that  it  "dwarfs  every  other  first  movement,  long  or  short,  that  has  been 
written  before  or  since,"  attaining  its  stature,  in  his  opinion,  by  a  perfect  balance 
in  the  organization  of  its  parts.    And  Grove  goes  further  still  (Beethoven  and  his 
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Nine  Symphonies):  "Great  as  are  the  beauties  of  the  second  and  third  movements  - 
and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  them  -  and  original,  vigorous  and  impressive  as 
are  many  portions  of  the  finale,  it  is  still  the  opening  allegro  that  one  thinks  of  when 
the  Ninth  Symphony  is  mentioned.  In  many  respects  it  differs  from  other  first  move- 
ments of  Beethoven;  everything  seems  to  combine  to  make  it  the  greatest  of  them  all." 

II. 

In  this  symphony  alone  among  his  nine,  Beethoven  put  his  scherzo  second  in  ordei 
and  before  the  slow  movement.  A  scherzo  it  is  in  everything  but  name,  with  the 
usual  repeats,  trio,  and  da  capo  (with  bridge  passages  added).  There  is  the  dancelike 
character  of  earlier  scherzos,  and  an  echo  of  rusticity  in  the  trio,  recalling  the  Sixth 
ana  Seventh.  Yet  all  is  lifted  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  rarefied  purity  as  this  move- 
ment, liKe  the  others,  adds  a  new  voice  to  an  old  form.  This  scherzo  has  been  called  \ 
"a  miracle  of  repetition  in  monotony,"  by  virtue  of  the  incessant  impact  of  its 
rhythm  (associated  with  the  kettledrums,  tuned  in  octaves)  which  keeps  a  constant 
course  through  the  most  astonishing  variety  in  modulation,  color,  counterpoint. 
The  movement  begins  as  a  live-voice  fugue,  recalling  the  fact  that  Beethoven  firsr 
conceived  the  theme  as  the  subject  for  a  fugue  —  the  earliest  of  his  sketches  which 
eventually  found  a  way  into  the  symphony.  The  trio  continues  the  contrapunta- 
interest  by  the  combination  of  two  themes.  The  famous  passage  for  the  oboe  againsi 
wind  chords  reminded  Berlioz  of  "the  effect  produced  by  the  fresh  morning  air,  and 
the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  in  May." 

III. 

The  slow  movement  is  built  upon  two  themes  whose  structural  relation  li 
principally  in  contrast:  the  first,  adagio  in  B-flat,  4-4  time,  the  second,  andante  > 
moderato  in  D  major,  triple  time.  After  the  almost  static  adagio,  the  second  theme* 
attains  flowing  motion  in  its  melody,  which  Beethoven  has  marked  "espressivo.'"i 
This  theme  recurs  in  alternation  with  the  other,  but  unlike  the  other  is  hardly* 
varied,  except  in  the  instrumentation.  The  adagio  theme  undergoes  variations  of 
increasingly  intricate  melodic  ornament  like  those  by  which  Beethoven  also  lifted* 
his  last  sonatas  and  quartets  to  such  indescribable  beauty. 

IV. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  frank  discord,  followed  by  a  stormy  and  clamorous  presto  j 
of  seven  bars.  It  is  as  if  the  composer,  having  wrested  from  his  first  three  movements 
the  very  utmost  drop  that  was  in  them,  is  still  restless  and  unsatisfied.   He  must  still*' 
advance  upon  his  divine  adventure,  cast  off  his  tragic  or  poignant  moods,  find  some 
new  expression,  fulsome  and  radiant.  A  few  measures  of  each  movement  are  reviewed. 
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INTERNATIONAL   CHORAL   FESTIVAL 
Boston      •      October  3-31 

\lebrating  the  150 tb  Anniversary  of  America's  Oldest  Active  Chorus 
The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston 


Sunday  Evening,  October  3rd 

INTERNATIONAL   UNIVERSITY  CHORAL   NIGHT 

WiCo-sponsored  with  Harvard  Glee  Club-Radcliffe 

Choral  Society  and  Lincoln  Center 

for  Performing  Arts.) 

Iprigal  da  Universidade  da  Bahias  (Brazil) 
■Jo  de  Camara  de  Valparaiso  (Chile) 
Mnsei  Gakuin  Glee  Club  (Japan) 
Bdemic  Chorus  of  the  M.V.  Lomonosov, 

H   Moscow  State  University  (U.S.S.R.) 
lean  Universitario,  Universidad  Central  (Venezuela) 
pdemic  Chorus  "Mirce  Acev/' 

)   University  of  Skopje  (Yugoslavia) 
Ifvard  Glee  Club-Radcliffe  Choral  Society  (United  States) 
■Lola  Cantorum,  Oxford  University  (Great  Britain) 
Wpht  university  choruses  presenting  choral  music 
mtheir  native  lands. 

Saturday  Evening,  October  9th 

BUDAPEST  CHILDREN'S  CHOIR  (Hungary) 
IiValeria  Botka,  Dr.  Laszlo  Csanyi  conducting 
vtirty-five  children's  voices,  trained  by  the  Koddly 
i  thod,  singing  the  music  of  the  four  seasons,  by 
mrtok,  Koddly,  Schumann,  Weber,  Lesur,  Copland, 
mitten,  Szokolay  and  Nakada. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  10th 

ICHRISTCHURCH  HARMONIC  SOCIETY  (New  Zealand) 

Juan  Matteucci  conducting 

Mw  Zealand's  most  famous  chorus  makes  its 
mnerican  premiere  with  a  performance  of  the 
I  rdi  "Requiem,"  accompanied  by  the  Handel  and 
ftydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  24th 

JiNDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON  (United  States) 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Gilday  conducting 

tie  host  for  the  Festival,  one  hundred  fifty  voices 
Aong,  presents  Randall  Thompson's  "The  Passion 
1  \cording  to  St.  Luke,"  commissioned  for  the  occa- 
wn  by  the  Society.  Handel  and  Haydn  Symphony 
Kchestra  accompanies. 

Monday  Evening,  October  25th 

HELSINKI  UNIVERSITY  CHORUS  (Finland) 
Ernst  Pohjola  conducting 
i  Inland's  famous   all-male  university   chorus  per- 
irms  a  varied  program  of  choral  music,  including 
yliUaume  de  Machaut's  "Messe  Notre  Dame,"  Jos- 
win  des  Pres'   "Psalm"  and  "Ave  verum  Corpus 
mristi,"    Leevi   Madetoja's    "De   Profundis,"    and 
ter  works  by  Sibelius,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  and 
Vittoria. 


Tuesday  Evening,  October  26th 

HUDDERSFIELD  CHORAL  SOCIETY  (Great  Britain) 

Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  conducting 
One  of  the  world's  most  famous  choruses  makes  its 
American  premiere  with  a  performance  of  Handel's 
"Israel  in  Egypt,"  accompanied  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Wednesday  Evening,  October  27th 

WESTMINSTER  CHOIR  (United  States) 

Dr.  George  Lynn  conducting 

The  well-known  American  chorus  presents  the 
Mozart's  "Requiem"  and  a  program  of  shorter 
works,  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  October  28th 

CHORAL  SEMINAR 

Open  free  of  charge  to  the  public.  Featuring  noted 
international  authorities  discussing  various  subjects 
dealing  with  the  composition  and  performance  of 
choral  music. 

Friday  Evening,  October  29th 

HUDDERSFIELD  CHORAL  SuCIETY  (Great  Britain) 

Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  conducting 

A  second  performance  by  the  famous  British 
chorus,  featuring  Walton's  "Belshazzar's  Seast," 
Elgar's  "Music  Makers"  and  Handel's  "Zadotc  the 
Priest."    Hanael  and  Haydn  Symphony  Orche<stra. 

Saturday  Evening,  October  30th 

TORONTO  MENDELSSOHN  CHOIR  (Canada) 

Elmer  Iseler  conducting 

This  well-known  Canadian  chorus  makes  its  first 
Boston  appearance  by  performing  Stravinsky's 
"Symphony  of  Psalms,"  Ridout's  "The  Dance" 
Vaughan  Williams'  "Serenade  to  Music,"  Poulenc'a 
"Gloria"  and  "Blanche  commie  la  Neige"  by  Mac- 
Millan.  Accompanied  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  31st 

BACH  CHOIR  OF  BETHLEHEM  (United  States) 

Dr.  Ifor  Jones  conducting 

The  host  to  the  annual  Bach  Festival  gives  its  first 
Boston  performance  in  a  concert  featuring  its 
trademark — the  Bach  "B  Minor  Mass."  One  hun- 
dred fifty  voices  accompanied  by  the  Handel  and 


Haydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 
All  afternoon  performances  begin  at  8:00  o'clock;  all  evening  concerts  at  8:S0  o'clock. 
All  performances  will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall  with  the  exception 
of  the  October  9th  concert,  which  will  take  place  in  Jordan  Hall. 


Tickets  may  be  ordered  from  THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY,  P.O.  Box  4G6,  Boston  02117. 

SYMPHONY  HALL  JORDAN  HALL  (October  9th  only) 
Orchestra  —  $5,  $4.50,  $4,  $3.50  Orchestra  —  $4,  $3.50 

First  Balcony  —  $5,  $4.50,  $4,  $3.50  Orchestra  Circle  —  $3.50,  $3 

Second  Balcony  —  $3.50,  $3,  $2,  $1 .50  First  Balcony  —  $3,  $2,  $1 .50 


and  after  each  a  recitative  in  the  'cellos  and  basses  gives  an  answer  of  plain  rejection; 
in  the  first  two  cases  brusquely,  in  the  case  of  the  adagio  softened  by  a  tender 
memory.  Beethoven"s  instruments  seem  on  the  very  verge  of  speech.  A  hint  of  the 
coming  choral  theme  is  breathed  in  gentle  accents  by  the  wood  winds,  to  which  the 
recitative,  now  no  longer  confined  to  the  strings,  gives  a  convincing  affirmative. 
Thereupon  the  theme  in  full  is  unfolded  in  its  rightful  D  major.  It  is  first  heard  in 
the  utter  simplicity*  of  the  low  strings  in  unison,  piano.  Gradually  harmonies  and 
instruments  are  added,  until  the  exposition  has  been  completely  made. 

Once  more  there  is  the  noisy  presto  passage,  and  the  composer  introduces  words 
for  the  first  time  into  a  symphony.   The  baritone  has  this  recitative: 


O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone, 
sondem  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen,  und  freudenvollere.' 


Oh    friends,    no    longer    these    tones    of 

sadness! 
Rather  sing  a  song  of  sharing  and   of 

gladness! 
Oh  Joy,  we  hail  Thee! 


There  immediately  follow  the  first  three  verses  of  Schiller's  Ode,t   by  the  solo 
quartet  and  chorus: 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 

Tochter  aus  Elysium, 

Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 

Himrnlische,  dein  Heiligthum. 


Joy,  thou  spark  from  heav'n  immortal 
Daughter  of  Elysium! 
Drunk    -with    fire,    toward    Heaven    ad- 
vancing 
Goddess,  to  thy  shrine  we  come. 


*  The  choral  theme  has  come  in  for  some  slighting  remarks,  probably  on  account  of  its 
ABC  simplicity.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  a  basic  simplicity,  treated  with  infinite 
subtlety  and  variety,  is  the  very  essence  of  the  score  from  the  first  measure  to  the  last.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  Beethoven  refined  and  polished  this  theme  through  two  hundred 
sketches,  to  attain  its  ultimate  beauty  and  perfection.  There  are  no  lack  of  distinguished 
advocates  for  the  theme.  Grove  wrote:  "The  result  of  years  and  years  of  search,  it  is  worthy 
of  all  the  pains  which  have  been  lavished  on  it.  for  a  nobler  and  more  enduring  tune  surely 
does  not  exist."  Wagner:  "Beethoven  has  emancipated  this  melody  from  all  influences  of 
fashion  and  variations  of  taste,  and  has  raised  it  into  a  type  of  pure  and  lasting  humanity." 
Tovey  (to  use  a  recent  authority)  says  as  much,  in  his  way,  in  three  words,  calling  it  simply 
"a  great  theme." 

t  The  English  translation  here  given  has  been  made  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by 
Theodore  Spencer,  and  is  copyrighted. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  of  the  eight  verses  of  Schiller's  poem,  Beethoven  chose  the  first 
three  verses,  at  first  without  their  four-line  choruses,  and  then  added  three  choruses  in  succes- 
sion, one  of  them,  "Froh,  icie  seine  So-nnen  fliegen,"  belonging  to  the  fourth  verse,  which  other- 
wise he  did  not  use,  obviously  choosing  these  lines  for  their  militant  possibilities.  Beethoven 
could  scarcely  have  set  more  of  the  text ;  to  set  three  stanzas  required  from  him  the  longest 
symphonic  movement  which  had  ever  been  composed.  Yet  Grove  thought  that  Beethoven  was 
deterred  by  the  "bad  taste"  of  some  of  Schiller's  verses.  A  line  which  the  Englishman  fastens 
upon  in  horrified  italics  as  "one  of  the  more  flagrant  escapades"  is  this  :  "Dieses  Glas  dem 
guten  Geist!"   ("This  glass  to  the  good  Spirit!"). 


MALBEN'S 

A  gourmets  delight 


100  varieties  of  the  world's  finest  natural 
cheeses  —  BRIE  —  CHESHIRE  —  STILTON 
—  GOURMONDISE  —  BEL  PAISE  —  GOR- 
GONZOLA  plus  choice  cuts  of  fresh  prime 
meats  including  HAMS,  BACONS,  SAUSAGES 
FRESH  FRUITS,  TOO! 

SWISS  IMPORTED  GRAPILLON 
A  DELIGHTFUL  NON  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE 

158   Massachusetts  Avenue 

Boston,   Mass.  Phone   266-1203 


Bernard  Zighera,  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Princi- 
pal Harp  —  who  also  ap- 
pears with  the  Orchestra  as 
piano  soloist  —  celebrates 
his  40th  anniversary  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1966.    Born   in    Paris   of   a 

Roumanian     father     and      an     .  Photograph  by  Arthur  Griffin 

Austrian  mother,  he  won  highest  honors  in  both  harp  and  piano  at  the 
Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  de  Paris  and  played  in  the  Societe  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  and  the  Paris  Opera. 

Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1926,  he  has  appeared  as  both 
piano  and  harp  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  and  in  concerts  abroad.  In  1936, 
he  founded  the  Zighera  Chamber  Orchestra,  with  which  for  several  seasons 
he  presented  a  notable  series  of  chamber  concerts. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  Would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

MEMBER   F.D.I.C.  TRUST   DEPARTMENT  135    DEVONSHIRE  STREET,    BOSTON 
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Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt; 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Brilder, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungeu, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 

Ja  —  wer  auch  nw  etnt  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  genonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 

Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  Br  listen  der  Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepruft  im  Tod; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 


Thy  sweet  magic  brings  together 
What  stern  Custom  spreads  afar; 
All  mankind  knows  all  men  brothers 
Ji'here  thy  happy  wing-beaU  are. 

He  whose  luck  has  been  so  golden 
Friend  to  have  and  friend  to  be, 
He  that's  won  a  noble  woman, 
Join  us  in  our  jubilee. 

Oh  if  there  is  any  being 
Who  may  call  one  heart  his  own 
Let  him  join  us,  or  else,  weeping, 
Steal  away  to  weep  alone. 

Nature's  milk  of  joy  all  creatures 
Drink  from  that  full  breast  of  hers; 
All  things  evil,  all  things  lovely, 
Rose-clad,  are  her  followers. 
Kisses  are  her  gift,  and  vine-leaves, 
Lasting  friend  on  life's  long  road; 
Joy  the  humblest  worm  is  given, 
Joy,  the  Seraph,  dwells  with  God. 


The  four  line  chorus  (to  the  unused  fourth  verse)  summons  in  Beethoven's 
imagination  a  marching  host,  and  he  gives  it  to  proud  and  striding  measures  "alia 
marcia,"  adding  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  bass  drum  to  his 
orchestra  (again  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony).  This  is  the  verse,  given  to  the 
tenor  solo  and  chorus: 


Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  pracht'gen  Plan, 
Wandelt,  Brilder,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  turn  Sie  gen. 


Glad  as  the  suns  that  God  sent  flying 
Down  their  paths  of  glorious  space, 
Brothers,  now  forget  all  sadness 
Joyful  run  your  hero's  race. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Thursday  Evenings  (Series  B)  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

DECEMBER  16 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

MARCH  24 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 
ABBEY  SIMON,  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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THE  BOSTON  OPERA  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

is  privileged  to  announce 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA 
NATIONAL     COMPANY 

A  New  Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Co-Sponsored  by  the 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

MUSIC  HALL  •  NOVEMBER  22-28 

Repertory: 
Monday,  November  22  at  8:  CARMEN  (in  French) 
Tuesday,  November  23  at  8:  MADAMA  BUTTERFLY  (in  Italian) 
Wednesday,  November  24  at  8:  CINDERELLA 
Thursday,  November  25  at  8:  CARMEN  (in  English) 
Friday,  November  26  at  8:  MADAMA  BUTTERFLY  (in  English) 
Saturday,  November  27  at  1:30  p.m.:  CARMEN  (in  French) 
Saturday,  November  27  at  8:  SUSANNAH 
Sunday,  November  28  at  1:30  p.m.:  CINDERELLA 

ORDERS     ACCEPTED     NOW     BY     MAIL     ONLY 

BOSTON  OPERA  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

420  Boylston  Street  (Room  215),  Boston,  Mass.  02116 

Please  make  checks  and  money  orders  payable  to  Boston  Opera  Association,  Inc. 
Enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  the  return  of  tickets. 

NOTE:  OPENING  NIGHT,  MON.,  NOV.  22:  All  $7.50  tickets  purchased  by 
the  Junior  League  of  Boston,  Inc.  for  a  benefit  in  support  of  its  current  project 
in    EDUCATIONAL    RESOURCES.     For   information,    call    KEnmore    6-9640. 


PRICES: 
EVENINGS:  Orchestra:  $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 
Loges:  $7.50,  $6.50 
Balcony:  $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50,  $2.00 

SATURDAY  and  SUNDAY  MATINEES:  Orchestra:  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50,  $2.00 

Loges:  $5.50,  $4.50 
Balcony:  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50 
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After  the  excitement  of  this  variation,  Beethoven  allows  himself  to  be  alone  with 
his  instruments  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  a  double  fugue.  The  chorus 
next  sings  (andante  maestoso)  the  following  short  verse  of  far-flung  import,  calling 
upon  three  trombones  to  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  sonority: 


Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Briider  —  iiberm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen! 


O  embrace  now  all  you  millions, 
With  one  kiss  for  all  the  world. 
Brothers,  high  beyond  all  stars 
Surely  dwells  a  loving  Father. 


A  religious  adagio  in  a  mood  of  mystic  devotion  is  the  setting  of  the  following' 
verse: 


Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 
Such'  ihn  iiberm  Sternenzelt! 
Ueber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 


Kneel  before  him,  all  you  millions 
Know  your  true  Creator,  man! 
Seek  him  high  beyond  all  stars, 
High  beyond  all  stars  adore  Him. 


But  the  key  verse  of  the  movement  is  the  first:  "Freude,  schbner  Gotterfunken," 
and  this,  with  its  chorus:  "Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen/'  is  resumed  by  the  quartet 
and  chorus,  and  finally  exalted  to  its  sweeping  climax  in  the  coda,  prestissimo. 

[copyrighted] 


The  85  th  Anniversary  Dinner  and  The  Golden  Trumpet  Ball 
held  in  this  hall  on  September  24  was  an  enormous  success 
and  produced  approximately  $150,000  for  the  Orchestra.  We 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  ladies  who  worked  so  hard  and 
so  successfully  to  create  this  splendid  tribute.  . 

The  financial  success  of  the  occasion  means  a  great  deal  in  the 
long-term  financial  health  of  our  splendid  Orchestra,  particu- 
larly since,  to  a  very  large  extent,  this  money  came  from  people 
not  heretofore  contributors.  It  is  our  hope  that  these  people 
will  now  understand  the  great  need  of  the  Orchestra  and  that 
they  will,  in  the  future,  join  the  thousands  of  Friends  on  whose 
continued  support  the  Orchestra  must  rely. 

The  Friends  still  must  be  the  indispensable  and  primary  founda- 
tion of  this  Orchestra.  We  are  delighted  that  this  support  could 
be  supplemented  so  generously  by  the  Gala,  particularly  when 
it  resulted  in  such  a  memorable  and  pleasant  evening. 

FOR  THE  TRUSTEES 
Henry  B.  Cabot,  President 
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JANE  MARSH's  appearances  at  these 
concerts  are  her  first  with  a  leading  sym- 
phony orchestra.  She  made  her  operatic 
debut  last  June  at  the  Festival  in  Spole- 
to,  where  she  sang  Desdemona  in  Verdi's 
Otello.  She  has  also  participated  in  a 
concert  of  chamber  music  at  the  Library 
of  Congress.  She  is  twenty-two  at  this, 
the  beginning  of  her  professional  career, 
which  this  season  includes  further  im- 
portant engagements.  Born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, she  graduated  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1963. 

EUNICE  ALBERTS  is  remembered 
for  her  many  notable  performances  with 
this  Orchestra.  She  has  appeared  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  here  dur- 
ing three  previous  seasons,  and  likewise 
twice  in  that  composer's  Missa  Solemnis. 


RICHARD  CASSILLY  is  appearing 
for  the  first  time  with  this  Orchestra. 
A  native  of  Washington,  D.  C,  he  makes 
his  home  in  Maryland.  Shortly  after 
graduating  from  the  Peabody  Institute 
he  sang  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
in  Pittsburgh.  His  career  has  been 
largely  in  opera,  in  which,  taking  many 
parts  with  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
he  has  sung  in  various  parts  of  this 
country,  last  season  extending  his  en- 
gagements to  Europe. 

THOMAS  PAUL  is  remembered  as 
the  bass  soloist  with  this  Orchestra  last 
season  in  Haydn's  The  Seasons  and  in 
Stravinsky's  Pulcinella.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  and 
has  long  been  associated  with  the  New 
York  City  Opera.  He  has  also  sung  in 
Berkshire  Festival  performances. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albeit  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Bernard  KadinofF 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate 
Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosai  io  Mazzeo 


Conductor 

Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 


Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanis 
Thomas  Ganger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzko,  Personnel  Manager 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND,  Managing  Director 
WALTER   PIERCE,   Associate 

THIS  SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  17  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY 

The  brilliant  Soviet  Pianist 

Bach,  C  minor  Partita   No.   2;    Schumann,  Etudes   Symphoniques,   Op.    13;    Ravel, 
Gaspard  de  la  nuit,  Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte;  Scriabin,  Sonata  No.  5,  Op.  53 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


FRI.  EVE.,  OCT.  22  at  8:30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

CZECH   PHILHARMONIC 

KAREL  ANCERL,  Conductor 

Mozart,  Don  Giovanni  Overture;  Kabelac,  Mystery  of  Time,  Op.  31; 
Piston,  Toccata;  Dvorak,  Symphony  No.  9  ("From  the  New  World") 

SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  24  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

JUILLIARD   STRING   QUARTET 

Haydn,  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Op.  74,  No.  3  ("Rider");   Bartok,  Second 
Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  17;  Brahms,  Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  51,  No.  2 


MON.  EVE.,  NOV.  1  at  8:30 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


OSCOW   PHILHARMONIC 

KIRIL  KONDRASHIN,  Conductor 
GALINA  VISHNEVSKAYA,  Soprano  Soloist 

Shostakovitch,  Symphony  No.  9;   Tchaikovsky,  Letter 
Scene  from  "Eugene  Onegin";  Mahler,  Symphony  No.  9 

SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  7  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

LOEWENGUTH   QUARTET 

Beethoven,  Quartet  in  F  minor,  Op.  95;  Bartok,  Quartet 
No.  5;  Beethoven,  Quartet  in  C-sharp  minor,  Op.   131 

SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  14  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG,  Conductor 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN,  Piano  Soloist 

Frank  Martin,  The  Four  Elements  (First  performance  in  America);  Beethoven, 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4;  Elgar,  Falstaff;  Beethoven,  Leonore  Overture  No.   3 

STEINWAY  PIANO 

SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  21  .  SYMPHONY  HALL 

MARILYN   HORNE 

The  celebrated  Mezzo-Coloratura  Soprano 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"There  is  a  daring  quality  in  Beethoven  that  should  never  be  lost" 
says  Leinsdorf  with  particular  reference  to  the  great  Third  Symphony 
. . .  the  " Eroica".  There  is  also  a  daring,  prophetic  quality  in  Mahler's 
First  Symphony,  though  in  a  very  different  idiom.  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  give  each  of  these  works  performances 
characterized  by  profound  understanding  and  sonic  beauty.  Hear 
them  in  Dynagroove  sound  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  albums. 
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"I  happen  to  know  this  stock 
is  going  to  skyrocket." 


Make  no  mistake,  we're  always  open  to  suggestion. 

And  from  time  to  time,  a  little-known  stock  turns  up  that  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  brilliant  future.  If,  after  thorough  professional 
analysis,  it  still  looks  promising,  we're  only  too  happy  to  put  that 
stock  to  work  to  the  advantage  of  our  customers. 

Unfortunately,  though,  this  is  pretty  rare.  So,  as  it  turns  out, 
most  of  the  so-called  "red-hot"  ones  get  a  cool  reception  from  us. 

Which  is  precisely  why  so  many  people  with  sizable  holdings  let  us 
manage  their  investments. 

We  protect  them  from  themselves.  And  their  friends.  We  don't  get 
carried  away  by  hot  tips.  We  have  the  experience,  the  judgment,  and 
the  staff  to  dig  deep  into  promising  investment  opportunities  and 
come  up  with  solid  recommendations  for  our  customers. 

The  point:  for  our  investment  officers  and  analysts,  investing  is  a 
full-time  career;  for  you,  it's  probably  not.  We  can  help  you. 

Now  then.  What  was  the  name  of  that  stock? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


First  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  19,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Wagner "Siegfried  Idyll" 


INTERMISSION 


Beethoven 


Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  with  final  chorus 
on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 


I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 
II.     Molto  vivace:  Presto 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 

IV.  Presto:  Allegro 
Allegro  assai 
Presto 

Baritone  Recitative 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai 

Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  marcia 

Chorus:  Andante  maestoso 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

Chorus:  Prestissimo 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB    and    RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

Elliot  Forbes,  Conductor 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Conductor 

Jane  Marsh,  Soprano  Richard  Cassilly,  Tenor 

Eunice  Alberts,  Contralto  Thomas  Paul,  Bass 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SIEGFRIED  IDYLL 
By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


ft 


"'Siegfried  Idyll"  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  and  first  performed  at  Trib- 
sclien  on  December  25  of  that  year. 

It  is  scored  for  a  small  orchestra:  flute,  oboe,  2  clarinets,  bassoon,  trumpet,  2  horns 
and  strings. 

npHE  Siegfried  Idyll,  a  birthday  gift  to  Cosima  from  Wagner  in  the 
-*•  first  year  of  their  marriage,  was  performed  as  a  surprise  to  her  on 
Christmas  day  in  the  Wagners'  villa  on  Lake  Lucerne,  at  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning.  There  were  elaborate  secret  preparations  —  the  copying 
of  the  parts,  the  engaging  of  musicians  from  Zurich,  rehearsals  in  the 
foyer  of  the  old  theatre  and  at  the  Hotel  du  Lac  in  Lucerne.  Christmas 
morning  at  Tribschen  the  musicians  tuned  in  the  kitchen,  and  assem- 
bled quietly  on  the  stairs.  There  were  fifteen  players,  Hans  Richter 
taking  both  viola  and  trumpet,  having  practiced  in  seclusion  upon  the 
latter  unaccustomed  instrument.  Wagner  conducted  from  the  top  of 
the  stairs  what  turned  out  to  be,  in  the  perhaps  fatuous  testimony  of 
Richter,  a  "faultless"  performance. 

The  Siegfried  Idyll  is  far  more  than  an  occasional  piece  of  music,  a 
passing  incident  of  Wagner's  family  life  at  Tribschen.  It  could  well  be 
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International  Opera  Scene  who  will  act  as  tour  host.  The  first  group  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  21-Day  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  Airfare.  The  second  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  journey  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  city,  allowing  them  an 
opportunity  to  relax  amidst  Europe's  foremost  culture  centres  while  savoring  some  of  its  most 
exciting  revivals  and  premieres. 

Tour  Price,  including  Jet  airline  transportation,  excellent  hotels 
and   meals,  cultural  touring   and  the  best  performance  tickets: 

31    JANUARY   -   21    FEBRUARY:    $990     •      7   FEBRUARY  -  9  MARCH:    $1,630 

For  further  information  and  detailed  itineraries  apply  to 

THE    DAVID    L.    GERMAN    TRAVEL    SERVICE 
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called  the  unflawed  reflection  of  the  first  moment  of  deep  serenity  and 
felicity  in  the  constantly  unsettled  life  of  the  composer. 

The  cradle  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf  ein,"  the  only 
theme  in  the  Idyll  which  does  not  also  occur  in  the  Third  Act  of  Sieg- 
fried, of  course  implicates  the  namesake  of  the  Norse  hero,  the  son  of 
Richard  and  Cosima.  Their  "Fidi,"  as  they  fondly  called  him,  was 
eighteen  months  old  when  the  Idyll  was  written.  It  was  not  less  an 
expression  of  the  peace  of  soul  that  Wagner  had  found  at  Tribschen, 
their  idyllic  promontory,  as  well  protected  as  possible  by  the  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Lucerne  from  the  pressing  creditors,  the  prying  visitors, 
che  enemies  at  court  and  gossip  mongers  from  which  the  pair  had  taken 
precipitate  flight  at  Munich.  Tribschen  was  a  second  "Asyl"  a  refuge 
at  last,  where  Wagner  could  give  himself  to  the  creation  of  scores  with- 
out fear  of  sudden  stress  and  disruption.  A  "Tribschener  Idyll"  was 
Wagner's  first  title  for  the  work. 

But  in  a  deeper  sense,  Cosima  is  the  true  center  of  the  Idyll.  It  was 
her  love  which  brought  his  content,  and  the  themes  of  the  Idyll,  deriv- 
ing from  'he  love  scene  of  Siegfried  and  Brunnhilde,  had  their  inner 
source  in  the  first  union  of  Richard  and  Cosima.*  When  Wagner  at 
Tribschen  played  her  excerpts  from  the  Third  Act  of  Siegfried,  which 
had  just  come  into  being,  so  writes  du  Moulin-Eckart,  in  his  life  of 
Cosima,  "she  felt  as  though  she  must  faint  for  mingled  pain  and  bliss. 
Then  did  she  realize  the  object  and  duty  of  her  life  at  Tribschen.  But 
he  rose  and  pointed  to  her  portrait,  saying  that  'this  was  what  he  beheld 
as  he  had  written  it  all;  life  still  remained  upon  the  heights.'  .  .  .  She 

*  Associating  each  of  Wagner's  heroines  with  one  of  the  women  who  profoundly  influenced  his 
emotional  development.  Paul  Bekker  identities  Cosima  von  Biilow  with  Brunnhilde  —  not  the 
Valkyrie  of  the  earlier  drama,  but  the  very  different  Brunnhilde  whom  Siegfried  aroused  to  a 
great  and  human  passion.  "She  was  an  experience  Wagner  had  to  live  through  before  he  could 
express  in  music  the  love-story  of  Brunnhilde  and  Siegfried,  the  awakening  of  Woman  by  Man." 
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really  felt  that  this  third  act  of  Siegfried  was  intimately  bound  up  with 
her,  and  with  her  whole  being;  for  the  Master  was  now  drawing  upon 
the  themes  which  had  come  into  being  during  that  period  at  Starnberg 
when  she  had  come  to  him.  At  the  time  the  two  had  intended  them  for 
quartets  and  trios,  but  now  they  found  their  true  application,  for  they 
formed  the  setting  of  Briinnhilde's  song:  'Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  bin  ich.' 
And  in  this  is  revealed  a  wondrous  mystery  of  love  and  creation."  This 
song  found  its  way  into  the  Siegfried  Idyll  as  its  principal  theme. 

Liszt,  receiving  the  score  from  his  son-in-law,  aptly  called  it  "that 
wondrous  hymn  in  praise  of  domestic  sentiment,"  and  indeed,  the  Idyll 
was  in  spirit  a  true  forerunner  of  the  Symphonia  Domestica.  When,  in 
1878,  Wagner  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  release  the  score  to  the 
world  in  publication,  Cosima  was  deeply  distressed.  "The  Idyll  is  going 
off  today,"  she  wrote  in  her  diary.  "My  secret  treasure  is  becoming 
common  property;  may  the  joy  it  will  give  mankind  be  commensurate 
with  the  sacrifice  that  I  am  making."  Indeed,  the  Idyll  was  never 
intended  for  public  knowledge  but  for  the  intimacy  of  the  family  circle. 
Ernest  Newman  points  out  in  an  article  in  the  London  Sunday  Times  ' 
that  Wagner  allowed  it  to  be  published  with  great  reluctance  and 
"under  financial  duress." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  9  IN  D  MINOR 

with  Final  Chorus  on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  Op.  125 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Completed  in  1824,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  the 
Karnthnerthortheater  in  Vienna  on  May  7  of  that  year  and  repeated  on  May  23. 
The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society,  May  20,  1846.  The  Germania  Musical  Society  in  Boston,  assisted  by  a  chorus 
from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  gave  a  performance  here  February  5,  1853.  The 
Symphony  was  given  annually  by  Georg  Henschel  to  conclude  each  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  first  three  seasons. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Wilhelm  III  of  Prussia. 


Themes  which  are  gradually  unfolded  from  mysterious  murmurings  in  the 
orchestra  —  no  uncommon  experience  nowadays  —  all  date  back  to  the  opening 
measures  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  where  Beethoven  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
a  music  of  indeterminate  open  fifths  on  the  dominant,  accumulating  a  great 
crescendo  of  suspense  until  the  theme  itself  is  revealed  in  the  pregnant  key  of  D 
minor,  proclaimed  fortissimo  by  the  whole  orchestra  in  unison.  It  might  be  added 
that  no  one  since  has  quite  equaled  the  mighty  effect  of  Beethoven's  own  precedent 
—  not  even  Wagner,  who  held  this  particular  page  in  mystic  awe,  and  no  doubt 
remembered  it  when  he  depicted  the  elementary  serenity  of  the  Rhine  in  a  very 
similar  manner  at  the  opening  of  the  Ring. 

The  development  in  this,  the  longest  of  Beethoven's  first  movements,  progresses 
with  unflagging  power  and  majesty  through  many  an  episode,  many  a  sudden  illumi- 
nation from  some  fragment  of  his  themes.  At  the  restatement  of  the  main  theme  the 
orchestra  is  flooded  with  the  triumph  of  the  D  major  long  withheld.  The  long  coda, 
coming  at  the  point  where  it  would  seem  that  nothing  more  could  be  said  on  a 
much  developed  subject,  calls  forth  new  vistas  from  the  inexhaustible  imagination 
of  the  tone  magician  who  needed  little  more  than  the  common  chord  upon  which 
to  erect  his  vast  schemes.  Tovey  writes  of  this  movement  (in  Essays  of  Musical 
Analysis)  that  it  "dwarfs  every  other  first  movement,  long  or  short,  that  has  been 
written  before  or  since,"  attaining  its  stature,  in  his  opinion,  by  a  perfect  balance 
in  the  organization  of  its  parts.    And  Grove  goes  further  still  (Beethoven  and  his 
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Nine  Symphonies):  "Great  as  are  the  beauties  of  the  second  and  third  movements  — 
and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  them  — and  original,  vigorous  and  impressive  as 
are  many  portions  of  the  finale,  it  is  still  the  opening  allegro  that  one  thinks  of  when 
the  Ninth  Symphony  is  mentioned.  In  many  respects  it  differs  from  other  first  move- 
ments of  Beethoven;  everything  seems  to  combine  to  make  it  the  greatest  of  them  all." 

II. 

In  this  symphony  alone  among  his  nine,  Beethoven  put  his  scherzo  second  in  ordei 
and  before  the  slow  movement.  A  scherzo  it  is  in  everything  but  name,  with  the 
usual  repeats,  trio,  and  da  capo  (with  bridge  passages  added).  There  is  the  dancelike 
character  of  earlier  scherzos,  and  an  echo  of  rusticity  in  the  trio,  recalling  the  Sixth 
ana  Seventh.  Yet  all  is  lifted  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  rarefied  purity  as  this  move- 
ment, luce  the  others,  adds  a  new  voice  to  an  old  form.  This  scherzo  has  been  called 
"a  miracle  of  repetition  in  monotony,"  by  virtue  of  the  incessant  impact  of  its 
rhythm  (associated  with  the  kettledrums,  tuned  in  octaves)  which  keeps  a  constant 
course  through  the  most  astonishing  variety  in  modulation,  color,  counterpoint. 
The  movement  begins  as  a  five-voice  fugue,  recalling  the  fact  that  Beethoven  firs' 
conceived  the  theme  as  the  subject  for  a  fugue  —  the  earliest  of  his  sketches  which 
eventually  found  a  way  into  the  symphony.  The  trio  continues  the  contrapunta 
interest  by  the  combination  of  two  themes.  The  famous  passage  for  the  oboe  against 
wind  chords  reminded  Berlioz  of  "the  effect  produced  by  the  fresh  morning  air,  and 
the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  in  May." 

III. 

The  slow  movement  is  built  upon  two  themes  whose  structural  relation  lies 
principally  in  contrast:  the  first,  adagio  in  B-flat,  4-4  time,  the  second,  andante 
moderato  in  D  major,  triple  time.  After  the  almost  static  adagio,  the  second  theme 
attains  flowing  motion  in  its  melody,  which  Beethoven  has  marked  "espressivo." 
This  theme  recurs  in  alternation  with  the  other,  but  unlike  the  other  is  hardly  1 
varied,  except  in  the  instrumentation.  The  adagio  theme  undergoes  variations  of! 
increasingly  intricate  melodic  ornament  like  those  by  which  Beethoven  also  lifted' 
his  last  sonatas  and  quartets  to  such  indescribable  beauty. 

IV. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  frank  discord,  followed  by  a  stormy  and  clamorous  presto 
of  seven  bars.  It  is  as  if  the  composer,  having  wrested  from  his  first  three  movements 
the  very  utmost  drop  that  was  in  them,  is  still  restless  and  unsatisfied.  He  must  still 
advance  upon  his  divine  adventure,  cast  off  his  tragic  or  poignant  moods,  find  some 
new  expression,  fulsome  and  radiant.  A  few  measures  of  each  movement  are  reviewed. 
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INTERNATIONAL   CHORAL   FESTIVAL 
Boston      •      October  3-31 

lebrating  the  130th  Anniversary  of  America's  Oldest  Active  Chorus 
The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston 


Sunday  Evening,  October  3rd 

INTERNATIONAL   UNIVERSITY   CHORAL   NIGHT 

Zo-sponsored  with  Harvard  Glee  Club-Radcliffe 


: 


Choral  Society  and  Lincoln  Center 
for  Performing  Arts.) 

rigai  da  Universidade  da  Bahias  (Brazil) 
de  Camara  de  Valparaiso  (Chile) 
nsei  Gakuin  Glee  Club  (Japan) 
emic  Chorus  of  the  M.V.  Lomonosov, 
Moscow  State  University  (U.S.S.R.) 
)ian  Universitario,  Universidad  Central  (Venezuela) 
Jemic  Chorus  "Mirce  Acev," 
University  of  Skopje  (Yugoslavia) 
H/ard  Glee  Club-Radcliffe  Choral  Society  (United  States) 
Sola  Cantorum,  Oxford  University  (Great  Britain) 

Bht  university  choruses  presenting  choral  music 
tfheir  native  lands. 

Saturday  Evening,  October  9th 

BUDAPEST  CHILDREN'S  CHOIR  (Hungary) 

rALEKiA  Botka,  Dr.  Laszlo  Csanyi  conducting 
ty-jive  children' s  voices,  trained  by  the  Koddly 
hod,  singing  the  music  of  the  four  seasons,   by 
tok,  Koddly,  Schumann,  Weber,  Lesur,  Copland, 
tten,  Szokolay  and  Nakada. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  10th 

HRISTCHURCH  HARMONIC  SOCIETY  (New  Zealand) 

Juan  Matteucci  conducting 
w    Zealand's    most    famous    chorus    makes    its 
erican    premiere    with    a    performance    of    the 
•di  "/i'<'(iuiem,"  accompanied  by  the  Handel  and 
ydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  24th 

DEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON  (United  States) 
Dr.  Edward  F.  Gilday  conducting 
host  for  the  Festival,  one  hundred  fifty  voices 
g,  presents  Randall  Thompson's  "The  Passion 

ording  to  St.  Luke,"  commissioned  for  the  occa- 
by  the  Society.    Handel  and  Haydn  Symphony 

hestra  accompanies. 

Monday  Evening,  October  25th 

HELSINKI  UNIVERSITY  CHORUS  (Finland) 

Ernst  Pohjola  conducting 
nd's  famous  all-male  university  chorus  per- 
ijma  a  varied  program  of  choral  music,  including 
(\Ulaume  de  Machaut's  "Messe  Notre  Dame,"  Jos* 
tin  des  Pres'  "Psalm"  and  "Ave  verum  Corpus 
Jwisti"  Leevi  Madetoja's  "De  Profundis"  and 
t\.er  works  by  Sibelius,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  and 
Vittoria. 


Tuesday  Evening,  October  26th 

HUDDERSFIELD  CHORAL  SOCIETY  (Great  Britain) 

Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  conducting 
One  of  the  world's  most  famous  choruses  makes  its 
American  premiere  with  a  performance  of  Handel's 
"Israel  in  Egypt,"  accompanied  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Wednesday  Evening,  October  27th 

WESTMINSTER  CHOIR  (United  States) 

Dr.  George  Lynn  conducting 

The  well-known  American  chorus  presents  the 
Mozart's  "Requiem"  and  a  program  of  shorter 
works,  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  October  28th 

CHORAL  SEMINAR 

Open  free  of  charge  to  the  public.  Featuring  noted 
international  authorities  discussing  various  subjects 
dealing  with  the  composition  and  performance  of 
choral  music. 

Friday  Evening,  October  29th 

HUDDERSFIELD  CHORAL  SOCIETY  (Great  Britain) 

Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  conducting 

A  second  performance  by  the  famous  British 
chorus,  featuring  Walton's  "Belshazzar's  Feast," 
Elgar's  "Music  Makers"  and  Handel's  "Zadok  the 
Priest."     Handel  and  Haydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Saturday  Evening,  October  30th 

TORONTO  MENDELSSOHN  CHOIR  (Canada) 

Elmer  Iseler  conducting 

This  well-known  Canadian  chorus  makes  its  first 
Boston  appearance  by  performing  Stravinsky's 
"Symphony  of  Psalms,"  Ridout's  "The  Dance," 
Vaughan  Williams'  "Serenade  to  Music,"  Poulenc's 
"Gloria"  and  "Blanche  comme  la  Neige"  by  Mac- 
Millan.  Accompanied  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  31st 

BACH  CHOIR  OF  BETHLEHEM  (United  States) 

Dr.  Ifor  Jones  conducting 

The  host  to  the  annual  Bach  Festival  gives  its  first 
Boston  performance  in  a  concert  featuring  its 
trademark — the  Bach  "B  Minor  Mass."  One  hun- 
dred fifty  voices  accompanied  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Symphony  Orchestra. 


All  afternoon  performances  begin  at  3:00  o'clock;  all  evening  concerts  at  8:30  o'clock. 
All  performances  will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall  with  the  exception 
of  the  October  9th  concert,  which  will  take  place  in  Jordan  Hall. 


Tickets  may  be  ordered  from  THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY,  P.O.  Box  466,  Boston  02117. 
SYMPHONY  HALL  JORDAN  HALL  (October  9th  only) 

Orchestra  —  $5,  $4.50,  $4,  $3.50  Orchestra  —  $4,  $3.50 

First  Balcony  —  $5,  $4.50,  $4,  $3.50  Orchestra  Circle  —  $3.50,  $3 

Second  Balcony  —  $3.50,  $3,  $2,  $1 .50  First  Balcony  —  $3,  $2,  $1 .50 


and  after  each  a  recitative  in  the  'cellos  and  basses  gives  an  answer  of  plain  rejection; 
in  the  first  two  cases  brusquely,  in  the  case  of  the  adagio  softened  by  a  tender 
memory.  Beethoven's  instruments  seem  on  the  very  verge  of  speech.  A  hint  of  the 
coming  choral  theme  is  breathed  in  gentle  accents  by  the  wood  winds,  to  which  the 
recitative,  now  no  longer  confined  to  the  strings,  gives  a  convincing  affirmative. 
Thereupon  the  theme  in  full  is  unfolded  in  its  rightful  D  major.  It  is  first  heard  in 
the  utter  simplicity*  of  the  low  strings  in  unison,  piano.  Gradually  harmonies  and 
instruments  are  added,  until  the  exposition  has  been  completely  made. 

Once  more  there  is  the  noisy  presto  passage,  and  the  composer  introduces  words 
for  the  first  time  into  a  symphony.  The  baritone  has  this  recitative: 


'O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone, 
sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen,  und  freudenvollere' 


Oh   friends,   no    longer   these    tones   of 

sadness! 
Rather  sing  a  song  of  sharing  and  of 

gladness! 
Oh  Joy,  we  hail  Thee! 


There  immediately  follow  the  first  three  verses  of  Schiller's  Ode.t  by  the  solo 
quartet  and  chorus: 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligthum. 


Joy,  thou  spark  from  heav'n  immortal 
Daughter  of  Elysium! 
Drunk    with    fire,    toward    Heaven    ad- 
vancing 
Goddess,  to  thy  shrine  we  come. 


*  The  choral  theme  has  come  in  for  some  slighting  remarks,  probably  on  account  of  its 
ABC  simplicity.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  a  basic  simplicity,  treated  with  infinite 
subtlety  and  variety,  is  the  very  essence  of  the  score  from  the  first  measure  to  the  last.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  Beethoven  refined  and  polished  this  theme  through  two  hundred 
sketches,  to  attain  its  ultimate  beauty  and  perfection.  There  are  no  lack  of  distinguished 
advocates  for  the  theme.  Grove  wrote:  "The  result  of  years  and  years  of  search,  it  is  worthy 
of  all  the  pains  which  have  been  lavished  on  it,  for  a  nobler  and  more  enduring  tune  surely 
does  not  exist."  Wagner:  "Beethoven  has  emancipated  this  melody  from  all  influences  of 
fashion  and  variations  of  taste,  and  has  raised  it  into  a  type  of  pure  and  lasting  humanity." 
Tovey  (to  use  a  recent  authority)  says  as  much,  in  his  way,  in  three  words,  calling  it  simply 
"a  great  theme." 

t  The  English  translation  here  given  has  been  made  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by 
Theodore  Spencer,  and  is  copyrighted. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  of  the  eight  verses  of  Schiller's  poem,  Beethoven  chose  the  first 
three  verses,  at  first  without  their  four-line  choruses,  and  then  added  three  choruses  in  succes- 
sion, one  of  them,  "Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  ftiegen,"  belonging  to  the  fourth  verse,  which  other- 
wise he  did  not  use,  obviously  choosing  these  lines  for  their  militant  possibilities.  Beethoven 
could  scarcely  have  set  more  of  the  text;  to  set  three  stanzas  required  from  him  the  longest 
symphonic  movement  which  had  ever  been  composed.  Yet  Grove  thought  that  Beethoven  was 
deterred  by  the  "bad  taste"  of  some  of  Schiller's  verses.  A  line  which  the  Englishman  fastens 
upon  in  horrified  italics  as  "one  of  the  more  flagrant  escapades"  is  this:  "Dieses  Glas  dem 
guten  Geist!"  ("This  glass  to  the  good  Spirit!"). 


MALBEN'S 

A  gourmet's  delight 


100  varieties  of  the  world's  finest  natural 
cheeses  —  BRIE  —  CHESHIRE  —  STILTON 
—  GOURMONDISE  —  BEL  PAISE  —  GOR- 
GONZOLA  plus  choice  cuts  of  fresh  prime 
meats  including  HAMS,  BACONS,  SAUSAGES 
FRESH  FRUITS,  TOO! 

SWISS  IMPORTED  GRAPILLON 
A  DELIGHTFUL  NON  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGl 

158  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Boston,   Mats.  Phone  266-1203 
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Bernard  Zighera,  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Princi- 
pal Harp  —  who  also  ap- 
pears with  the  Orchestra  as 
piano  soloist  —  celebrates 
his  40th  anniversary  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1966.  Born  in  Paris  of  a 
Roumanian  father  and  an 
Austrian  mother,  he  won  highest  honors  in  both  harp  and  piano  at  the 
Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  de  Paris  and  played  in  the  Societe  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  and  the  Paris  Opera. 

Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1926,  he  has  appeared  as  both 
piano  and  harp  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  and  in  concerts  abroad.  In  1936, 
he  founded  the  Zighera  Chamber  Orchestra,  with  which  for  several  seasons 
he  presented  a  notable  series  of  chamber  concerts. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

MEMBER   F.D.I.C.  TRUST   DEPARTMENT  135   DEVONSHIRE  STREET,   BOSTON 
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Deine  Zauber  binden  wteder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt; 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Bruder, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fltigel  weilt. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen. 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 

Ja  —  wer  auch  nw  einc  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  genonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 

Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  Brilsten  der  Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kilsse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepruft  im  Tod; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 


Thy  sweet  magic  brings  together 
What  stern  Custom  spreads  afar; 
All  mankind  knows  all  men  brothers 
Where  thy  happy  wing-beat*  are. 

He  whose  luck  has  been  so  golden 
Friend  to  have  and  friend  to  be, 
He  that's  won  a  noble  woman, 
Join  us  in  our  jubilee. 

Oh  if  there  is  any  being 
Who  may  call  one  heart  his  own 
Let  him  join  us,  or  else,  weeping, 
Steal  away  to  weep  alone. 

Nature's  milk  of  joy  all  creatures 
Drink  from  that  full  breast  of  hers; 
All  things  evil,  all  things  lovely, 
Rose-clad,  are  her  followers. 
Kisses  are  her  gift,  and  vine-leaves, 
Lasting  friend  on  life's  long  road; 
Joy  the  humblest  worm  is  given, 
Joy,  the  Seraph,  dwells  with  God. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  at  8:30 
("CAMBRIDGE"  SERIES) 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

NOVEMBER  2 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Violin;  BURTON  FINE,  Viola 

DECEMBER  14 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 
CLAUDE  FRANK,  Piano 

JANUARY  4 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

FEBRUARY  8 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

MALCOLM  FRAGER,  Piano 

MARCH  22 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


This  photograph  was  taken  near  Kresge 

Auditorium  in  Cambridge,  just  minutes  away  from 

a  Harvard  Trust  office.  There's  one  just 

minutes  away  from  you,  too. 


There's  a  Harvard  Trust 

Full- Service  Office  near  you,  Mr.  Sullivan 


Work  around  here,  Mr.  Sullivan?  You 
can  do  all  your  banking  close  by,  too,  at 
Harvard  Trust.  The  office  near  you  is  a 
Full-Service  Bank.  It  is  small  enough 
so  that  everyone  —  from  the  manager  on 
down  —  takes  a  personal  interest  in 
your  banking  needs.  Yet,  as  part  of  a 
$140  million  bank,  it  is  large  enough  to 
offer  you  service  comparable  to  that  of 
any  other  financial  institution  in  the 
Greater  Boston  area.  So  whatever  your 
banking  needs  —  personal,  commercial, 
trust  services  —  drop  in  at  Harvard  Trust 
soon.  It's  just  a  few  steps  away  .  . .  with 
everything  a  bank  has  to  offer. 


The  shortest  path  to 
person-to-person  banking 

YOUR  HARVARD  TRUST 
FULL-SERVICE  OFFICE 


HARVARD      TRUST      COMPANY 

Offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Belmont,  Concord  and  Littleton 

Member  F.D.I  C.    •    TOTAL  ASSETS  IN   EXCESS  OF  $140  MILLION 
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The  four  line  chorus  (to  the  unused  fourth  verse)  summons  in  Beethoven's 
imagination  a  marching  host,  and  he  gives  it  to  proud  and  striding  measures  "alia 
marcia,"  adding  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  bass  drum  to  his 
orchestra  (again  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony).  This  is  the  verse,  given  to  the 
tenor  solo  and  chorus: 


Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  prdcht'gen  Plan, 
Wandelt,  Briider,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 


Glad  as  the  suns  that  God  sent  flying 
Down  their  paths  of  glorious  space, 
Brothers,  now  forget  all  sadness 
Joyful  run  your  hero's  race. 


After  the  excitement  of  this  variation,  Beethoven  allows  himself  to  be  alone  with 
his  instruments  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  a  double  fugue.  The  chorus 
next  sings  (andante  maestoso)  the  following  short  verse  of  far-flung  import,  calling 
upon  three  trombones  to  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  sonority: 


Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Bruder  —  uberm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen! 


O  embrace  now  all  you  millions, 
With  one  kiss  for  all  the  world. 
Brothers,  high  beyond  all  stars 
Surely  dwells  a  loving  Father. 


A  religious  adagio  in  a  mood  of  mystic  devotion  is  the  setting  of  the  following 
rse: 


verse 

Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 
Such'  ihn  uberm  Sternenzelt! 
Ueber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 


Kneel  before  him,  all  you  millions 
Know  your  true  Creator,  man! 
Seek  him  high  beyond  all  stars, 
High  beyond  all  stars  adore  Him. 


But  the  key  verse  of  the  movement  is  the  first:  "Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken," 
and  this,  with  its  chorus:  "Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen,"  is  resumed  by  the  quartet 
and  chorus,  and  finally  exalted  to  its  sweeping  climax  in  the  coda,  prestissimo. 

[copyrighted] 


Gss 


'Music  must  take  rank  as  the  highest  of  the  fine  arts — as  the 
one  which,  more  than  any  other,  ministers  to  human  welfare? 

HERBERT  SPENCER 


We  like  to  think  we  minister  to  human 
welfare  too.    Why  not  try  us  out! 

CAMBRIDGE  TRUST  COMPANY 

1336  Massachusetts  Avenue      •      Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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THE  SOLOISTS 


JANE  MARSH's  appearances  at  these 
concerts  are  her  first  with  a  leading  sym- 
phony orchestra.  She  made  her  operatic 
debut  last  June  at  the  Festival  in  Spole- 
to,  where  she  sang  Desdemona  in  Verdi's 
Otello.  She  has  also  participated  in  a 
concert  of  chamber  music  at  the  Library 
of  Congress.  She  is  twenty-two  at  this, 
the  beginning  of  her  professional  career, 
which  this  season  includes  further  im- 
portant engagements.  Born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, she  graduated  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1963. 

EUNICE  ALBERTS  is  remembered 
for  her  many  notable  performances  with 
this  Orchestra.  She  has  appeared  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  here  dur- 
ing three  previous  seasons,  and  likewise 
twice  in  that  composer's  Missa  Solemnis. 


RICHARD  CASSILLY  is  appearing 
for  the  first  time  with  this  Orchestra. 
A  native  of  Washington,  D.  C,  he  makes 
his  home  in  Maryland.  Shortly  after 
graduating  from  the  Peabody  Institute 
he  sang  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
in  Pittsburgh.  His  career  has  been 
largely  in  opera,  in  which,  taking  many 
parts  with  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
he  has  sung  in  various  parts  of  this 
country,  last  season  extending  his  en- 
gagements to  Europe. 

THOMAS  PAUL  is  remembered  as 
the  bass  soloist  with  this  Orchestra  last 
season  in  Haydn's  The  Seasons  and  in 
Stravinsky's  Pulcinella.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  and 
has  long  been  associated  with  the  New 
York  City  Opera.  He  has  also  sung  in 
Berkshire  Festival  performances. 


H 
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The  85  th  Anniversary  Dinner  and  The  Golden  Trumpet  Ball 
held  in  this  hall  on  September  24  was  an  enormous  success 
and  produced  approximately  $150,000  for  the  Orchestra.  We 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  ladies  who  worked  so  hard  and 
so  successfully  to  create  this  splendid  tribute. 

The  financial  success  of  the  occasion  means  a  great  deal  in  the 
long-term  financial  health  of  our  splendid  Orchestra,  particu- 
larly since,  to  a  very  large  extent,  this  money  came  from  people 
not  heretofore  contributors.  It  is  our  hope  that  these  people 
will  now  understand  the  great  need  of  the  Orchestra  and  that 
they  will,  in  the  future,  join  the  thousands  of  Friends  on  whose 
continued  support  the  Orchestra  must  rely. 

The  Friends  still  must  be  the  indispensable  and  primary  founda- 
tion of  this  Orchestra.  We  are  delighted  that  this  support  could 
be  supplemented  so  generously  by  the  Gala,  particularly  when 
it  resulted  in  such  a  memorable  and  pleasant  evening. 

FOR  THE  TRUSTEES 
Henry  B.  Cabot,  President 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 

Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 


Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
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THURSDAY  EVENING,  October  21,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Beethoven Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

Mendelssohn *  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 

in  E  minor,  Op.  64 
I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato 
II.     Andante 
III.     Allegro  molto  vivace 


INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky *  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto;  Moderato  con  anima 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  (Pizzicato  ostinato) 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


SOLOIST 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE  TO  "LEONORE"  NO.  3,  Op.  72 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  third  "Leonore"  Overture  was  composed  in  the  year   1806  for  the  second 
production  of  "Fidelio"  in  Vienna. 

tttithin  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  Beethoven  extracted  from  his 
*  *  confusion  of  papers  the  manuscript  score  of  his  opera  Fidelio 
and  presented  it  to  Schindler  with  the  words:  "Of  all  my  children, 
this  is  the  one  that  cost  me  the  worst  birth-pangs,  the  one  that  brought 
me  the  most  sorrow;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  the  one  most  dear  to  me." 
The  composer  spoke  truly.  Through  about  ten  years  of  his  life,  from 
1803  or  1804,  when  he  made  the  first  sketches,  until  1814  when  he  made 
the  second  complete  revision  for  Vienna,  he  struggled  intermittently 
with  his  only  opera,  worked  out  its  every  detail  with  intensive  applica- 
tion. They  were  the  years  of  the  mightiest  products  of  his  genius. 
Between  the  Fidelio  sketches  are  the  workings  out  of  the  Fourth 
through  the  Eighth  symphonies,  the  Coriolanus  Overture  and  Egmont 
music,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  piano  concertos,  the  Violin  Concerto,  the 
Razoumovsky  Quartets.  Into  no  one  of  these  did  he  put  more  effort 
and  painstaking  care  than  he  expended  upon  each  portion  of  the  opera, 
constructing  it  scene  by  scene  in  the  order  of  the  score,  filling  entire 
books  with  sketches.   He  was  struggling  first  of  all,  of  course,  with  his 


ERICH  LEINSDORF 

Erich  Leinsdorf  was  introduced  to  the  public  as  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  its  initial  concert  of  the  Orchestra's 
Eighty-second  season  on  September  21,  1962.  In  so  doing,  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
became  the  eleventh  maestro  to  lead  the  Orchestra  in  its  history  and  only 
the  third  over  the  past  thirty-eight  years.  When  a  major  change  is  made 
in  the  guidance  of  an  orchestra,  other  changes  are  bound  to  follow,  but 
Erich  Leinsdorf  earlier  made  a  statement  concerning  the  confidence  which 
he  had  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  "I  am  particularly  happy 
about  coming  in  here  not  as  a  bricklayer.  I  don't  have  to  build.  I  find 
a  magnificent  orchestra  and  a  magnificent  organization.  This  enables  me 
to  make  music  without  having  to  go  to  collect  the  materials." 

As  music  consultant  and  conductor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Mr. 
Leinsdorf  established  an  eminent  reputation  as  a  conductor  of  opera.  One 
must  not  assume  that  he  came  to  Boston  without  symphonic  credentials, 
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own  inexperience  of  the  theatre,  the  necessity  of  curbing  his  symphonic 
instincts  and  meeting  the  demands  of  that  dramatic  narrative  which 
singers  and  "action"  require. 

The  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  retains  all  of  the  essentials  of  its 
predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2.  There  is  the  introduction,  grave  and  song- 
ful, based  upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness  to  which  he  is 
condemned,  and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside.  The  main 
body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same  theme  (allegro)  in 
both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a  full  proclamation. 
The  section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains  its  climax 
with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the  opera,  where  the  signal 
heard  off  stage,  and  repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes  known  the  approach 
of  the  Governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned  Florestan  will  be 
saved  from  death).  There  follows  a  full  reprise,  a  reversion  to  the 
dictates  of  symphonic  structure  which  Beethoven  had  omitted  in  his 
second  overture.  Now  he  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  full  symphonic 
rounding  out,  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda  of  jubilation  which 
dramatic  sequence  would  demand  closely  to  follow  the  trumpet  fanfare. 
Wagner  reproached  Beethoven  for  this  undramatic  reprise.  But  the 
subject  had  developed  in  Beethoven's  imagination  to  a  new  and  electri- 
fying potency.  The  fanfare,  simplified  and  more  effectively  introduced 
than  in  the  previous  version,  is  now  softly  answered  by  the  joyful  theme 


however,  as  he  has  been  guest  conductor  of  the  major  orchestras  of  the 
world.  In  addition,  in  the  period  of  nine  years  prior  to  returning  to  the 
Metropolitan  in  1957,  Erich  Leinsdorf  brought  the  Rochester  Philhar- 
monic into  prominence  among  the  country's  orchestras. 

Before  coming  to  this  country,  the  Vienna-trained  conductor  studied 
with  two  of  the  world's  outstanding  musicians — Bruno  Walter  and  Arturo 
Toscanini.  It  was  Toscanini,  in  fact,  who  suggested  Leinsdorf  to  the 
Metropolitan  where  Mr.  Leinsdorf  remained  as  assistant  conductor  until 
1939  when  he  was  appointed  chief  conductor  of  German  operas. 

An  appointment  as  music  director  and  conductor  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  in  1943  was  interrupted  by  service  in  the  United  States  Army, 
following  which  he  accepted  appointment  as  conductor  in  Rochester.  In 
1956,  Mr.  Leinsdorf  returned  to  New  York  as  Director  of  the  New  York 
City  Opera  before  resuming  his  career  with  the  Metropolitan. 
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of  Florestan  and  Leonore,  used  at  this  point  in  the  opera.  The  com- 
poser, with  that  abilitv  to  sustain  a  mood  which  is  beyond  analysis, 
keeps  the  feeling  of  suspense,  of  mounting  jov,  which  allows  the  listener 
no  let-down  before  the  triumphant  climax  of  the  coda.  The  air  of 
Florestan  is  worked  in  at  the  end  of  the  reprise,  but  in  tempo  as  the 
music  moves  without  interruption  to  its  greatly  expanded  and  now 
overwhelming  coda.  The  overture  in  this,  its  ultimate  form,  shows  in 
general  a  symphonic  "tightening"  and  an  added  forcefulness.  The 
introduction  eliminates  a  few  measures  as  compared  with  the  "Xo.  2," 
the  development  many  measures,  in  which  music  of  the  greatest  beauty 
is  discarded.  Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened  his  development,  evens 
the  total  length  bv  adding  the  reprise  and  enlarging  the  coda. 

The  record  of  Beethoven's  revisions  is  largelv  the  modification  of 
his  first  conception  to  the  wavs  and  practicabilities  of  the  stage.  The 
record  of  the  four  complete  overtures  which  he  wrote  for  the  opera 
shows  a  verv  similar  tendency.  For  the  first  production  of  Fidelia  in 
Vienna.  November  20.  1S05.  Beethoven  wrote  the  superb  overture 
which  later  came  to  be  known  as  Leo?wre  No.  2.*  When  he  rewrote 
the  opera  for  its  second  production  in  the  vear  following,  he  was  urged 
to  modify  the  overture,  which  had  proved  too  difficult  in  parts  for  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  -  SHORT  HISTORY 

A  voting  Yankee,  in  185".  made  a  bold  exposure  of  his  heart.  Bos- 
tonian  Henrv  Lee  Higginson  wrote  from  Vienna  to  his  father:  "As  every 
one  has  some  particular  object  of  supreme  interest  to  himself,  so  1  have 
music.  It  is  almost  mv  inner  world;  without  it.  I  miss  much,  and  with  it 
1  am  happier  and  better."  Twentv-four  years  later.  Mr.  Higginsons 
supreme  interest  in  music  took  unique  form:  he  founded  the  Boston 
S v m p h o n v  Or e h e s t r a . 

The  first  concert  was  held  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  on  October  22, 
1SSI.  The  twenty  concerts  and  the  twenty  public  rehearsals  of  the  first 
season,  conducted  bv  George  Hensehel.  were  attended  b\  S3. 3^0  persons. 
This  caused  Mr.  Higginson  to  write  to  the  Boston  Advertiser.  "When  last 
spring  the  general  scheme  for  concerts  oi  the  Boston  Svmphonv  Orchestra 
was  put  forth,  the  grave  doubt  in  mv  mind  was  whether  thev  were  wanted. 
This  doubt  has  been  dispelled  bv  a  most  kindiv  and  courteous  public,  and 
therefore  the  scheme  will  stand." 

Wilhelm  Gcricke  succeeded  George  Hensehel  as  conductor,  then  Artur 
Nikisch.  Hmil  Paur.  Karl  Muck.  Max  Fiedler  and  Henri  R  a  baud  before 
the  procession  oi  titans:  Pierre  Monteux.  Serge  Koussevitzkv.  Charles 
Munch  and  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Hiijsinson's  scheme  has  stood  well. 
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wood  wind  players  of  the  theatre  orchestra.  Beethoven  did  indeed 
rewrite  the  overture  but,  absorbed  in  his  subject,  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten  to  make  it  simpler,  either  to  play  or  to  understand.  He 
retained  its  essential  matter,  but  gave  it  different  stress,  a  greater  and 
more  rounded  symphonic  development.  The  result  was  the  so-called 
Leonore  Overture  No.  3.  When  again  the  opera  was  thoroughly 
changed  for  the  Vienna  production  of  1814,  Beethoven  realized  that 
his  fully  developed  overture  was  quite  out  of  place  at  the  head  of  his 
opera,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  a  typical  theatre  overture,  soon  per- 
manently known  as  the  Fidelio  overture,  since  it  was  publicly  accepted 
and  used  to  open  the  opera. 


*  Beethoven  greatly  preferred  the  title  "Leonore,"  which  was  the  title  of  the  French  text  of 
Bouilly  ("Lenore,  ou  V Amour  conjugal")  from  which  Joseph  Sonnleithner  had  written  the 
German  libretto  for  Beethoven  as  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe."  "Leonore"  was  con- 
sidered ill-advised  in  that  Paer  had  produced  a  piece  of  the  same  name  (pirated,  as  was 
Sonnleithner's  text,  from  Bouilly),  in  Dresden,  even  while  Beethoven  was  in  full  process  of 
composition.    He  tried  more  than  once  in  vain  to  have  the  title  "Leonore"  restored. 

[copyrighted] 
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A  Message  from    .   .   . 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds 

Warmest  congratulations  on  the  Seventieth  Anniversary  of  Combined 
Jewish  Philanthropies.  Yours  is  not  only  the  first  federation  in  the 
world  and  the  oldest  in  years,  but  one  of  the  youngest  in  spirit  and 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  in  innovation  and  achievement.  All  of  our 
associated  communities  join  in  this  tribute  to  you  and  in  every  good 
wish  for  an  even  greater  future. 

LOUIS  STERN,  President 

Council  of  Jewish   Federations 
and  Welfare  Funds 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CONCERTO  IN  E  MINOR  FOR  VIOLIN,  Op.  64 
By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,   1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,   1847 


Mendelssohn  completed  his  Violin  Concerto  on  September  16,  1844.  Ferdinand 
David  was  the  soloist  at  the  first  performance,  which  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts  in  Leipzig,  March  13,  1845.  Niels  W.  Gade  conducted. 

jt  was  in  1844,  three  years  before  his  death,  that  Mendelssohn  put  the 
^  last  touches  upon  his  concerto  for  the  violin.  Such  a  work  was  an 
idea  long  cherished  by  him,  and  dates  back  to  the  year  1823  when,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  he  made  two  attempts  at  the  form.  They  figured 
among  the  astonishing  number  of  manuscripts  which  he  neatly  turned 
out  from  the  age  of  twelve  -  symphonies  and  operas  included  —  and 
for  the  most  part  never  published.  Among  the  many  accomplishments 
of  the  young  Felix  were  the  violin  and  the  viola,  although  the  piano 
remained  his  chosen  instrument. 

In  July,  1838,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist: 
"I  should  like  to  write  a  violin  concerto  for  you  next  winter.  One  in 
E  minor  runs  through  my  head,  the  beginning  of  which  gives  me  no 
peace."  Meeting  encouragement,  he  wrote  again  in  the  following 
summer:  "It  is  nice  of  you  to  urge  me  for  a  violin  concerto!  I  have  the 
liveliest  desire  to  write  one  for  you,  and  I  have  a  few  propitious  days 
here.  I  shall  bring  you  something  of  the  sort,  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
task.  You  want  it  to  be  brilliant,  and  how  is  such  a  one  as  I  to  manage 
that?  The  whole  first  solo  is  to  be  played  on  the  E  string!" 

Still,  he  proceeded  with  caution,  taking  care  that  the  violin  part 
should  be  written  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  It  was  not  without 
considerable  correspondence  with  David  on  one  point  or  another  that 
the  work  was  completed.  He  made  further  revision  in  the  solo  and 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


THE  SOLOIST 

Joseph  Silverstein  succeeded  Richard  Burgin  as  Concertmaster  in  1962. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955  when 
he  was  twenty-three  and  the  youngest  member  of  the  Orchestra  at  that 
time.  Born  in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He 
played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia  before 
joining  this  one.  Mr.  Silverstein  has  won  signal  honors  here  and  abroad. 
In  the  autumn  of  1961,  he  was  awarded  the  prize  in  the  Walter  W. 
Naumberg  Foundation  Competition. 
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PATRONS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Abrams 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  I.  Abrams 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Abramson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Adelson 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Astor 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Banen 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Barron,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Bass 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Berner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  J.  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Bieringer 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Biller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  S.  Black 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Bloom 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Bloom 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bloomberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  N.  Borkum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  W.  Borkum 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  F.  Bornstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Borteck 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Braff 

Dr.  Alexander  Brin 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  L.  Cable 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Cable 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Carmen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kevie  Carmen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Carmen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  B.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ollie  A.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Cooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  J.  Copellman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvan  R.  Corkin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  I.  Corkin 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Corman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Coyne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  R.  Cutler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myer  L.  Cutler 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dameshek 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  J.  Dane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  Daner 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Dine 

Mr.,  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Dockser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Dorson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Drapkin 

Dr.  William  S.  Easton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Eisenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Elkins 

Mrs.  Myer  W.  Epstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rubin  Epstein 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  G.  Evans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  F.  Falk 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Faneuil 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  F.  Faneuil 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Fanger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Feinberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Feinstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Feldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Feldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Fine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Finn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  I.  Fishman 
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Seventy  years  ago,  an  idea  was  born  in  Boston.  An  idea  that  had  its 
origin  in  the  Biblical  teachings  of  social  justice,  and  took  root  and 
flowered  in  the  democratic  soil  of  America.  That  idea  was  the  creation 
of  the  Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies. 

This  year,  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  that  idea.  Combined  Jewish 
Philanthropies,  the  country's  oldest  federation,  and  a  forerunner  of  all 
United  Funds  and  Community  Chests,  this  year  has  marked  its  70th 
Anniversary  .  .  .  seven  decades  of  dramatic  recognition  of  two  basic 
principles  of  democratic  living — voluntary  acceptance  of  social  respon- 
sibility, and  the  respect  for  the  welfare  and  order  of  the  total  community. 

At  its  beginning  in  1895,  it  was  a  new  dimension  in  community  life. 
Five  already  existing  charitable  organizations  with  a  combined  annual 
budget  of  $12,000,  the  United  Hebrew  Benevolent  Association,  the 
Hebrew  Women's  Sewing  Society,  the  Leopold  Morse  Home  for  Aged 
and  Infirm  Hebrews  and  Orphanage,  the  Free  Employment  Bureau,  and 
the  Charitable  Burial  Society  formed  a  voluntary  organization  known  as 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  to  "coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
Jewish  charitable  societies,  to  improve  their  services,  and  to  eliminate 
the  haphazard  raising  of  funds  connected  therewith." 

Today,  that  pioneering  group  experiment  in  volunteer  communal 
philanthropy  has  blossomed  into  a  multi-million  dollar  complex  of  295 
Jewish  federations,  welfare  funds,  and  community  councils,  and  many 
hundreds  of  similar  United  Funds  and  Community  Chests. 

Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies,  which  gave  initial  impetus  for  the 
effective  organization  and  administration  of  social  welfare  problems  on 
a  community-wide  basis,  has  also  mushroomed  since  its  early  days. 

Today,  not  one  of  the  first  five  constituent  societies  remains  in  its 
original  form.  The  volunteer  agencies,  created  to  serve  the  needs  of  an 
impoverished  refugee  generation,  have  been  replaced  by  a  vast  network 
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of  professionally-staffed  agencies  that  deal  with  virtually  every  area  of 
concern  to  the  community  in  today's  complex  society  .  .  .  hospitals  for 
acute  and  long-term  medical  care  ...  a  Jewish  educational  system  that 
ranges  from  pre-kindergarten  through  adult  education  .  .  .  individual 
and  family  counseling  agencies  .  .  .  community  centers  and  camps  .  .  . 
and  a  host  of  educational,  cultural,  and  community  relations  agencies. 

In  addition,  through  agencies  like  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  CJP 
extends  the  community's  concern  to  Israel  and  to  the  Jews  of  thirty  other 
countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies,  the  patriarch  of  federations,  still 
exhibits  youthful  vigor  and  adaptibility  in  meeting  the  community's  con- 
stantly shifting  needs  and  priorities.  The  changes  in  our  world  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  seventy  years  are  immense.  Problems  that  seemed 
paramount  seventy  years  ago  have  changed  in  depth  or  intensity.  Other 
responsibilities,  formerly  carried  out  on  a  volunteer  basis,  are  now  being 
met  by  expanded  governmental  services. 

Times  change.  Priorities  shift.  Agencies  take  on  new  forms.  But  the 
basic  idea  and  responsibility  of  the  Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies — 
as  of  federations  and  welfare  funds  throughout  the  country — perseveres 
and  grows. 

As  it  concludes  the  celebration  of  its  70th  Anniversary,  the  Combined 
Jewish  Philanthropies  remains  today  what  it  was  when  it  was  founded 
in  1895  .  .  .  the  Greater  Boston  Jewish  community's  primary  instrument 
for  fulfilling  its  communal  obligations  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
commandment  of  "tzedakah,"  which  has  been  translated  as  "righteous- 
ness," and  "social  justice." 

Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies  .  .  .  seventy  years  ago,  an  idea.  Now, 
a  living  landmark  that  continues  to  serve  the  people  of  our  community. 


(Continued  from  page  8) 

orchestral  parts  both.  Even  after  the  score  had  gone  forward  to  the 
publishers  in  December,  there  was  still  further  polishing  of  details, 
David  for  example  touching  up  the  cadenza  according  to  his  own 
lights.  Those  who  are  quick  to  condemn  Mendelssohn  for  his  "fatal 
facility"  should  study  the  meticulous  evolution  of  the  violin  concerto. 

The  violinist  proceeds  at  once  with  the  songful  main  theme,  to  an 
accompaniment  of  the  string  orchestra.  After  a  considerable  amount 
of  displayful  passage  work,  the  soloist  yields  first  place  to  the  or- 
chestra, which  makes  its  own  exposition  to  a  violin  obbligato.  The 
second  theme  is  intoned  in  soft  harmonies  by  the  flutes  and  clarinets 
over  a  pedal  G  in  the  solo  part.  The  development  of  the  themes  is 
considerable,  following  conventional  courses.  The  cadenza  before  the 
recapitulation  is  conspicuous  in  trills  and  arpeggios. 

The  andante  follows  without  break,  the  violin  taking  the  lead  in 
the  presentation  of  the  theme.  The  middle  section  is  of  an  impassioned 
character,  its  agitation  increased  by  a  tremolo  accompaniment  which 
extends  to  the  solo  part  itself.  A  short  reprise  leads,  by  way  of  a  transi- 
tional allegretto,  to  the  finale,  allegro  molto  vivace.  The  violin  again 
leads  off  with  a  scherzo-like  theme,  which  it  follows  with  a  constant 
sparkle  of  passage  work  and  thematic  iteration.  There  is  hardly  a 
breathing  space  in  the  part  to  the  very  end  of  the  rondo,  and  the 
composer  loses  no  opportunity  to  set  off  his  soloist  with  all  the  or-  I 
chestral  adroitness  of  his  best  scherzo  style. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4,  IN  F  MINOR,  Op.  36 

By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.   He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,   and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  last  three,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathetique"  for  the  Sixth,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  ol  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
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of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  of  the 
Symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  Symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently, 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  wouldl 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himseli. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
the  Fourth  Symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a 
dread  shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in 
a  letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to^ 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love  (the 
reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante,  to  whom  he  was- 
ashamed  to  confess  his  abnormality,  was  that  he  could  not  honorably 
withdraw  from  his  promise).   "We  cannot  escape  our  fate,"  he  said  in 
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,  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic  about  my  meeting  with 
it  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  considered  as  something  more 
Id  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon  his  strange  actions  before 
It  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  unfortunate  episode  (which 
o  according  to  recently  published  letters  was  more  tragic  than  has  been 
supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this 
ringing  and  triumphant  theme.     Let  the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out 
the  exact  relation  between  the  suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time. 
It  is  surely  a  significant  fact  that  this  Symphony,  growing  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a  saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits 
more  than  once.   He  never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events 
of  that  summer,  for  his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight 
always,  and  the  days  of  his  troubles  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back 
(in  a  letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream; 
something  remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name, 
my  likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a 
meaningless,  disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-power.   Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  intelli- 
gence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music,  specifically 
his  Symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  restored  his  "sane 
self." 
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Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as-i 
sailed  Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from  | 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  I.  Snider 
Mrs.  Ellis  L.  Snider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Sonnabend 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  P.  Sonnabend 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Sonnabend 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sorkin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Spector 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Springer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  Starr 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  A.  Starr 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Stern,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Stern 
Mrs.  David  Stoneman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Strauss  II 
Mrs.  Irene  G.  Strauss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Sugarman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Tanner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Towvim 


(Continued) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Trustman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ulin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Ullian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Vershbow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Frank  Vorenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  N.  Wachman] 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wald 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  M.  Wallack 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Wechsler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Weinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  A.  Weinman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Weinstein 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Weintraub 
Mr.  Louis  Weintraub 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Weisberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Weisberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  Weiss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Werman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  White 
Mrs.  Nehemiah  H.  Whitman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Winer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Winokur 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Wolf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Wolfe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Justin  L.  Wyner 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Wyzanski,  Ji 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Yanofsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  M.  Yanofsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Zabarsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Zanditon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Zonis 
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In  Tribute  to 

THE  PRESIDENTS 

of  the 

COMBINED  JEWISH  PHILANTHROPIES 

of  GREATER  BOSTON 

and 

PREDECESSOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

FEDERATION  OF  JEWISH  CHARITIES 

1895  - 1901     .     .     .     Jacob  H.  Hecht 
1902  - 1903     .     .     .     Godfrey  Morse 
1904  -  1908     .     .     .     Lehman  Pickert 

FEDERATED  JEWISH  CHARITIES 

1909  - 1918  .  .  .  Abraham  C.  Ratshesky 
1919- 1921 
1922  -  1924 
1925  -  1927 
1928  -  1929 


K 

rag?! 
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ASSOCIATED 

1930  -  1942 
1942  -  1944 
1944  -  1947 
1947  -  1950 
1950  -  1953 
1953  -  1956 
1956  -  1958 
1958  -  I960 


Louis  Baer 
Louis  E.  Kirstein 
Albert  W.  Kaffenburgh 
Judge  Abraham  K.  Cohen 

JEWISH  PHILANTHROPIES 

Louis  E.  Kirstein 
Judge  Abraham  K.  Cohen 
Judge  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 
Milton  Kahn 
Reuben  B.  Gryzmish 
Benjamin  Ulin 
Benjamin  A.  Trustman 
Simon  J.  Helman 


COMBINED  JEWISH  APPEAL 

1946  - 1948     .     .     .     Israel  Friedlander 


1948  -  1950 
1950  -  1953 
1953  -  1955 
1955  -  1957 
1957  -  I960 


Herman  Gil  man 
Samuel  Markell 
Jacob  L.  Wiseman 
Lewis  H.  Weinstein 
Louis  P.  Smith 


COMBINED  JEWISH  PHILANTHROPIES 
1960  - 1962     .     .     .     Louis  P.  Smith 
1962  - 1964     .     .     .     Benjamin  Ulin 
1964-  .     .     .     Sidney  Stoneman 
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COMMITTEES 
SPECIAL   70th   ANNIVERSARY   CONCERT 

Honorary  Chairmen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  Berkowitz  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Rabi 

Chairman 
Roger  P.  Sonnabend 

Co-Chairman 
Mrs.  Ferdinand  Strauss  II 

STEERING    COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Irving  Perlmutter,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Harold  Berk  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Schaye 

Mrs.  Isaac  Berman  Mrs.  Irving  A.  Sisson 

Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Feinberg  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Stern,  Jr. 

Mrs.  David  I.  Kosofsky  Mrs.  Solomon  Stern 
Mrs.  Arnold  P.  Mork 
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RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman,  Chairman 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Harold  Ansin 
Arthur  J.  Barkhouse 
Richard  A.  Berenson 
Matthew  Brown 
Austin  L.  Cable 
Norman  L.  Cahners 
Franklin  H.  Fox 
Morton  R.  Godine 
Milton  L.  Grahm 
William  I.  Heine 
Samuel  A.  Levine 
Alfred  L.  Morse 
John  Morse 
Lester  L.  Morse 
Richard  P.  Morse 


Mrs.  William  Morse 
Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 
Mrs.  Harry  Remis 
Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Rogal 
Mrs.  Jerome  M.  Rosenfeld 
Mrs.  Howard  Rubin 
Mrs.  Carl  J.  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Slosberg 
Mrs.  Louis  P.  Smith 
Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 
Mrs.  Roger  P.  Sonnabend 
Mrs.  Theodore  Tow  vim 
Mrs.  Jerome  Weinberg 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Wyzanski,  Jr. 


DECORATIONS    COMMITTEE 
Mrs.  L.  Howard  Karelis,  Chairman 

70th  Anniversary  Committee 

Lewis  H.  Weinstein,  Chairman 
Norman  L.  Cahners,  Co-Chairman 
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Eighty-Fifth  Season,  1965-66 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf ,  Music  Director 

RAJAH  THEATRE,  READING,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Monday  Evening,  October  25,  at  8:30 


WAGNER 


"A  Siegfried  Idyll" 


MOZART 


Sinfonia  Concertante  for  Violin 
and  Viola,  in  E  flat,  K.  364 


I.  Allegro  maestoso 
II.  Andante 
III.  Presto 

Soloists:  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  BURTON  FINE 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  8,  in  G  major,  Op.  88 


I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso 

IV.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Baldwin  Piano 


RCA  Victor  Records 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

\-Z,^      Music  Director 


CONSTITUTION  HALL  •  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 

OCTOBER  26,  1965 


Trogram  J^otes 


SYMPHONY  No.  5  in  B-flat  major 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Bom  in  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  in  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  year  1816,  between  September  and 
October.  It  was  played  at  the  house  of  Otto  Hatwig  in  Schottenhof  in  Vienna  in  the 
same  autumn.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London, 
February  1,  1873,  August  Manns  conducting.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  may  well  have  been  the  first  in  the  United  States,  was 
on  February   to,   1883,  when  Georg  Henschel  conducted. 

The  Symphony  calls  for  a  modest  orchestra  of  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
and  strings.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Symphony  without  trumpets  and 
drums." 

^pHE  great  composers   have  acquired   their   proficiency  in  varying 
•*-  degrees  between  the  study  of  music  and  experience  through  per- 
formance. Schubert  was  one  of  those  who  learned  principally  by  doing. 
He  considered  himself  insufficiently  equipped  in  counterpoint  but  he 


[I 


knew  enough  to  handle  well  what  part  writing  he  needed.  It  was  t 
his  advantage  that  he  was  constantly  active  in  concerted  instruments 
performance.  As  early  as  his  eleventh  year  he  entered  the  "Konvikt 
the  choir  school  maintained  by  the  crown  in  Vienna,  where  there  w 
much  musical  activity  and  where  he  was  a  busy  part  of  it,  leading  th 
orchestra  of  his  fellow  pupils  as  violinist. 

Schubert  wrote  his  First  Symphony  for  performance  with  his 
leagues  in  the  "Konvikt"  in  1813,  the  year  in  which  his  voice  broke  a 
he  was  no  longer  needed  there.   Musical  evenings  continued  and  Sc 
bert  played  with  his  family,  augmenting  the  home  "practices"  wt 
friends.  This  was  the  age  of  amateurs  at  their  most  zealous.  It  was  i 
them  that  Schubert  composed  his  next  five  symphonies,  reaching  t 
Fifth  in  1816,  and  the  Sixth  in  1818,  when  symphonies  and  perforr 
ances  ceased  for  want  of  a  sufficiently  large  house  to  contain  ther 

Leopold  von  Sonnleithner,  who  was  exactly  Schubert's  age  and  a  lil 
long  friend,  has  described  these  early  musical  attempts.  He  tells  us  th 
the  readings  in  the  Schubert  household  came  to  include  "Haydn  syl 
phonies  in  quartet  arrangements,  with  each  part  doubled,  two  evenin 
a  week  being  set  aside  for  the  meetings."  These  tireless  amateur  playe 
at  length  outgrew  the  narrow  quarters  at  Schubert's  house,  and  a  musi, 
loving  merchant  named  Franz  Frischling  offered  them  his  house  ( 
Dorotheergasse,  where  something  like  an  orchestra  was  at  length  form* 
under  the  leadership  of  the  violinist  Josef  Prohaska.  They  found  wii 
players,  which  made  it  possible,  according  to  Sonnleithner,  "to  mana; 
the  smaller  symphonies  of  Pleyel,  Rosetti,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  othe: 
and  by  the  autumn  of  1815  they  were  already  sufficiently  well  traim 
for  a  number  of  listeners  to  enjoy  being  present  as  well." 

"Because  of  this,  however,  the  space  was  once  again  too  cramped,  ai 
at  the  end  of  1815  they  transferred  to  the  house  of  Herr  Otto  Hatwi 
in  the  Schottenhof;  from  then  on  the  latter  (a  sound  orchestral  lead 
and  a  former  member  of  the  Burg  Theater  orchestra)  took  over  | 
direction  of  the  practices." 

Here  was  a  project  typical  of  the  period:  an  unquenchable  groi 
of  dilettanti,  held  together  and  encouraged  to  larger  exploits  by  ; 
injection  of  professional  talent.  This  was  the  musical  condition  whi 
with  the  nineteen-year-old  Schubert  in  its  midst  produced  the  Sy: 
phony  No.  5.  Schubert  had  composed  his  Second,  Third  and  Four 
Symphonies  for  Hatwig's  group.  It  is  easy  to  assume  that  in  the  Fif 
he  planned  a  sonority  without  the  brilliance  of  the  drums  and  br; 
because  the  brother  trumpeters  Johann  and  Josef  Nentwich  and  t 
tympanist  Peter  von  Secret  were  at  the  time  unavailable.  Sonnleithn 
lists  the  names  of  seven  first  violins  (led  by  Hatwig),  six  seconds  (1 
by  Prohaska),  three  each  of  violas  and  cellos,  one  bass,  one  flute,  ti 
oboes,  three  each  of  clarinets  and  bassoons,  two  horns  (all  of  whom  m  r 
not  have  showed  up  on  a  particular  evening).   "Apart  from  a  few 
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fessional  musicians,"  he  adds,  "most  of  the  gentlemen  belonged  to  the 
merchant- tradesman  minor  official  class.  .  .  .  The  expenses  of  the  prac- 
tices from  1815  to  1818  were  defrayed  by  means  of  modest  subscriptions 
from  those  who  had  taken  part."  There  were  also  "passing  visitors," 
which  included  such  soloists  as  Fraulein  Leopoldine  Blahetka,  the 
child  pianist.  "Among  the  listeners  were  the  father  Blahetka,  Herr 
Josef  Czerny  and  other  musicians,  at  whose  request  young  lady  piano 
pupils  were  also  sometimes  allowed  to  perform  solo  pieces  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment." 

When  in  the  spring  of  1818,  again  for  reasons  of  space,  Hatwig 
"moved  to  the  Gundelhof,  the  group  followed  him  there  too;  mean- 
while, reinforced  by  some  excellent  members,  they  had  become  such  a 
good  ensemble  that  they  were  also  able  to  give  effective  performances 
of  the  larger  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Krommer,  A.  Romberg, 
etc.  and  the  first  two  of  Beethoven,  together  with  the  overtures  of  these 
masters  and  those  of  Cherubini,  Spontini,  Catel,  Mehul,  Boieldieu, 
Weigl,  Winter  and  others."  (These  writers  of  overtures,  be  it  noted, 
had  produced  but  few  symphonies  between  them.) 

When  Hatwig  retired  on  account  of  health  in  1818,  Schubert  had 
written  for  them  his  two  overtures  "In  the  Italian  Style,"  and  his  Sixth 
Symphony,  in  C  major.  The  company  continued  and  moved  to  the 
dwelling  of  Anton  Pettenkofer  in  the  Bauernmarkt,  where  there  was  a 
fine  salon  at  the  disposal  of  the  players  and  two  spacious  rooms  off  it 
for  the  audience.  Herr  Josef  Otter,  at  the  time  the  orchestral  leader 
of  the  Court  Kapelle,  took  Hatwig's  place  and  expanded  into  oratorio. 
This  was  too  ambitious.  Unpaid  enterprise  is  subject  to  a  sudden 
ending,  and  this  happened  with  the  loss  of  the  auditorium.  Herr  Pet- 
tenkofer came  into  a  fortune,  sold  his  house  and  left  Vienna. 


STUDY  FOR  ORCHESTRA  No. 
By  William  Sydeman 
Born  in  New  York  City  on  May  8,  1928 


Sydeman's  third  "Study  for  Orchestra"  was  completed  last  summer  and  is  now 
having  its  first  performance.  It  is  written  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  6  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings,  with  the  following  percussion: 
3  snare  drums,  claves,  timbales,  bongos,  suspended  cymbal,  glockenspiel,  gong,  bass 
drum,  temple  blocks,  finger  cymbals,  xylophone,  ratchet,  chimes,  3  cymbals  and 
triangle. 

The  Epilogue  to  the  score  has  a  personal  dedication:  "To  the  memory  of  W.  B. 
Millholland,  whose  truly  unique  personality  I  greatly  admired  and  respected." 

^IT^riLLiAM  Sydeman  was  educated  at  the  Mannes  College  of  Music 
v  y  in  Manhattan  and  at  Duke  University.  He  studied  privately  with 


Roger  Sessions,  and  is  now  teacher  of  composition  at  the  Mannes 
College.  He  studied  composition  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in 
1955  and  1956.  One  of  several  awards  was  the  Wechsler  Commission 
made  for  the  season  of  1964  at  Tanglewood. 

William  Sydeman's  "Second  Study  for  Orchestra"  had  its  first  per- 
formance by  this  Orchestra  on  November  22,  1963.  Mr.  Sydeman  writes 
of  his  "Third  Study  for  Orchestra"  that  it  has  followed  the  composition 
of  a  Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  which  the  instruments  are  used  in  a 
virtuoso  manner.  "The  'Study  No.  3'  returns  to  concern  itself  again 
more  with  the  orchestra  as  a  whole.  For  the  most  part  colors  remain 
pure  — winds,  brass,  percussion  and  strings  function  as  individual  colors 
and  are  rarely  mixed.  Rather,  they  are  often  swiftly  juxtaposed  in 
kaleidoscopic  fashion. 

"The  thematic  elements  are  quite  clear  and  carefully  controlled  to 
provide  a  sub-structural  logic  on  which  to  exploit  various  orchestra- 
tional  concerns." 

Mr.  Sydeman  has  composed  a  considerable  amount  of  music  for 
chamber  combinations,  many  of  which  have  been  performed  and  pub- 
lished. His  orchestral  works  include  the  Study  for  Orchestra  No.  1, 
Orchestral  Abstractions,  Concert  Piece  for  Chamber  Orchestra,  Largo 
for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra,  Concertino  for  Oboe,  Piano  and  String 
Orchestra,  Concert  Piece  for  French  Horn  and  String  Orchestra,  "Pro- 
metheus" —  a  cantata  based  on  Aeschylus'  drama  for  Soloists,  Chorus 
and  Orchestra. 


CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA 
By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  March  25,  18 
died  in  New  York,  September  26,  1945 


This  Orchestral  Concerto  was  written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in 
memory  of  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  The  score  is  dated  October  8,  1943.  This  Orchestra 
gave  the  first  performance  of  the  Concerto  December  1  and  2,  1944,  and  repeated  it 
December  29  and  30  of  the  same  season. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  English  horn,  3  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  2  harps 
and  strings. 

CCT*he  general  mood  of  the  work  represents,"  so  the  composer  has 

-1  written,  "apart  from  the  jesting  second  movement,  a  gradual 

transition  from  the  sternness  of  the  first  movement  and  the  lugubrious 


death-song  of  the  third,  to  the  life-assertion  of  the  last  one."  This 
remark  is  interesting,  in  that  Bela  Bartok  composed  the  piece  during 
his  convalescence  from  a  serious  illness. 

He  has  further  explained  why  he  has  not  called  it  a  symphony: 
"The  title  of  this  symphony-like  orchestral  work  is  explained  by  its 
tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument  groups  in  a 
'concertant'  or  soloistic  manner.  The  'virtuoso'  treatment  appears,  for 
instance,  in  the  fugato  sections  of  the  development  of  the  first  move- 
ment (brass  instruments),  or  in  the  'perpetuum  mobile'-like  passage  of 
the  principal  theme  in  the  last  movement  (strings),  and,  especially,  in 
the  second  movement,  in  which  pairs  of  instruments  consecutively 
appear  with  brilliant  passages. 

"As  for  the  structure  of  the  work,  the  first  and  fifth  movements  are 
written  in  a  more  or  less  regular  sonata  form.  The  development  of  the 
first  contains  fugato  sections  for  brass;  the  exposition  in  the  finale  is 
somewhat  extended,  and  its  development  consists  of  a  fugue  built  on 
the  last  theme  of  the  exposition.  Less  traditional  forms  are  found  in 
the  second  and  third  movements.  The  main  part  of  the  second  consists 
of  a  chain  of  independent  short  sections,  by  wind  instruments  consecu- 
tively introduced  in  five  pairs  (bassoons,  oboes,  clarinets,  flutes,  and 
muted  trumpets).  Thematically,  the  five  sections  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. A  kind  of  'trio'  —  a  short  chorale  for  brass  instruments  and  side- 
drum  —  follows,  after  which  the  five  sections  are  recapitulated  in  a  more 
elaborate  instrumentation.  The  structure  of  the  fourth  movement  like- 
wise is  chain-like;  three  themes  appear  successively.  These  constitute 
the  core  of  the  movement,  which  is  enframed  by  a  misty  texture  of  rudi- 
mentary motifs.  Most  of  the  thematic  material  of  this  movement  derives 
from  the  'Introduction'  to  the  first  movement.  The  form  of  the  fourth 
movement  —  'Intermezzo  interrotto'  ['Interrupted  Intermezzo']  —  could 
be  rendered  by  the  letter  symbols  'ABA  —  interruption  —  BA.'  " 


The  next  concert  in  this  series  will  be  given  in  Constitution  Hall 
on  Tuesday   Evening,    March    1,    1966,    Erich   Leinsdorf,    conductor. 


Copyright,  1965,  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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Symphony  No.  8,  in  G  major,  Op.  88 


I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso 

IV.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


SYDEMAN 


Study  No.  3,  for  Orchestra 

Introduction 

First  part:  Allegro  con  brio 
Second  part:  Scherzo  and  Trio 
Epilogue:  In  memoriam 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 


BARTOK 


INTERMISSION 


^Concerto  for  Orchestra 


I.  Andante  non  troppo;  allegro  vivace 

II.  Giuoco  delle  coppie:  Allegro  scherzando 

III.  Elegy:  Andante  non  troppo 

IV.  Intermezzo  interrotto:  Allegretto 

V.  Finale:  Presto 


Baldwin  Piano 
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through  the  Eighth  symphonies,  the  Coriolanus  Overture  and  Egmont 
music,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  piano  concertos,  the  Violin  Concerto,  the 
Razoumovsky  Quartets.  Into  no  one  of  these  did  he  put  more  effort 
and  painstaking  care  than  he  expended  upon  each  portion  of  the  opera, 
constructing  it  scene  by  scene  in  the  order  of  the  score,  filling  entire 
books  with  sketches.  He  was  struggling  first  of  all,  of  course,  with  his 
own  inexperience  of  the  theatre,  the  necessity  of  curbing  his  symphonic 
instincts  and  meeting  the  demands  of  that  dramatic  narrative  which 
singers  and  "action"  require. 

The  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  retains  all  of  the  essentials  of  it 
predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2.  There  is  the  introduction,  grave  and  song 
ful,  based  upon  the  air  of  Florestan:   "In  des  Lebens  Friihlingstagen," 
in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness  to  which  he  is 
condemned,  and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside.  The  main 
body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same  theme  (allegro)  in 
both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a  full  proclamation. 
The  section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains  its  climax 
with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the  opera,  where  the  signal 
heard  off  stage,  and  repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes  known  the  approach 
of  the  Governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned  Florestan  will 
saved  from  death).    There  follows  a  full  reprise,  a  reversion  to  1 
dictates  of  symphonic  structure  which  Beethoven  had  omitted  in  _ 
second  overture.   Now  he  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  full  symphonic 
rounding  out,  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda  of  jubilation  which 
dramatic  sequence  would  demand  closely  to  follow  the  trumpet  fanfail 
Wagner  reproached  Beethoven  for  this  undramatic  reprise.    But  th| 
subject  had  developed  in  Beethoven's  imagination  to  a  new  and  electa 
fying  potency.  The  fanfare,  simplified  and  more  effectively  introduce 
than  in  the  previous  version,  is  now  softly  answered  by  the  joyful  the 
of  Florestan  and  Leonore,  used  at  this  point  in  the  opera.    The  co 
poser,  with  that  ability  to  sustain  a  mood  which  is  beyond  analysis,  J)av 
keeps  the  feeling  of  suspense,  of  mounting  joy,  which  allows  the  listenq 
no  let-down  before  the  triumphant  climax  of  the  coda.    The  air 
Florestan  is  worked  in  at  the  end  of  the  reprise,  but  in  tempo  as  t 
music  moves  without  interruption  to  its  greatly  expanded  and  no 
overwhelming  coda.   The  overture  in  this,  its  ultimate  form,  shows  I 
general  a  symphonic  "tightening"  and  an  added  forcefulness.    Th 
introduction  eliminates  a  few  measures  as  compared  with  the  "No.  2,1 
the  development  many  measures,  in  which  music  of  the  greatest  beaut] 
is  discarded.  Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened  his  development,  eve 
the  total  length  by  adding  the  reprise  and  enlarging  the  coda. 
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CONCERTO  IN  E  MINOR  FOR  VIOLIN,  Op.  64 
By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,   1809;   died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,   1847 


Mendelssohn  completed  his  Violin  Concerto  on  September  16,  1844.  Ferdinand 
David  was  the  soloist  at  the  first  performance,  which  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts  in  Leipzig,  March  13,  1845.  Niels  W.  Gade  conducted. 

It  was  in  1844,  three  years  before  his  death,  that  Mendelssohn  put  the 
last  touches  upon  his  concerto  for  the  violin.  Such  a  work  was  an 
idea  long  cherished  by  him,  and  dates  back  to  the  year  1823  when,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  he  made  two  attempts  at  the  form.  They  figured 
among  the  astonishing  number  of  manuscripts  which  he  neatly  turned 
out  from  the  age  of  twelve  —  symphonies  and  operas  included  —  and 
for  the  most  part  never  published.  Among  the  many  accomplishments 
of  the  young  Felix  were  the  violin  and  the  viola,  although  the  piano 
remained  his  chosen  instrument. 

In  July,  1838,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist: 
"I  should  like  to  write  a  violin  concerto  for  you  next  winter.  One  in 
E  minor  runs  through  my  head,  the  beginning  of  which  gives  me  no 
peace."  Meeting  encouragement,  he  wrote  again  in  the  following 
summer:  "It  is  nice  of  you  to  urge  me  for  a  violin  concerto!  I  have  the 
liveliest  desire  to  write  one  for  you,  and  I  have  a  few  propitious  days 
here.  I  shall  bring  you  something  of  the  sort,  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
task.  You  want  it  to  be  brilliant,  and  how  is  such  a  one  as  I  to  manage 
that?  The  whole  first  solo  is  to  be  played  on  the  E  string!" 

Still,  he  proceeded  with  caution,  taking  care  that  the  violin  part 
should  be  written  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  It  was  not  without 
considerable  correspondence  with  David  on  one  point  or  another  that 
the  work  was  completed.  He  made  further  revision  in  the  solo  and 
orchestral  parts  both.  Even  after  the  score  had  gone  forward  to  the 
publishers  in  December,  there  was  still  further  polishing  of  details, 
David  for  example  touching  up  the  cadenza  according  to  his  own 
lights.  Those  who  are  quick  to  condemn  Mendelssohn  for  his  "fatal 
facility"  should  study  the  meticulous  evolution  of  the  violin  concerto. 

The  violinist  proceeds  at  once  with  the  songful  main  theme,  to  an 
accompaniment  of  the  string  orchestra.  After  a  considerable  amount 
of  displayful  passage  work,  the  soloist  yields  first  place  to  the  or- 
chestra, which  makes  its  own  exposition  to  a  violin  obbligato.  The 
second  theme  is  intoned  in  soft  harmonies  by  the  flutes  and  clarinets 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn 

founded  in  1857,  is  a  benefactor  of  the 
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over  a  pedal  G  in  the  solo  part.  The  development  of  the  themes  is 
considerable,  following  conventional  courses.  The  cadenza  before  the 
recapitulation  is  conspicuous  in  trills  and  arpeggios. 

The  andante  follows  without  break,  the  violin  taking  the  lead  in 
the  presentation  of  the  theme.  The  middle  section  is  of  an  impassioned 
character,  its  agitation  increased  by  a  tremolo  accompaniment  which 
extends  to  the  solo  part  itself.  A  short  reprise  leads,  by  way  of  a  transi- 
tional allegretto,  to  the  finale,  allegro  molto  vivace.  The  violin  again 
leads  off  with  a  scherzo-like  theme,  which  it  follows  with  a  constant 
sparkle  of  passage  work  and  thematic  iteration.  There  is  hardly  a 
breathing  space  in  the  part  to  the  very  end  of  the  rondo,  and  the 
composer  loses  no  opportunity  to  set  off  his  soloist  with  all  the  or- 
chestral adroitness  of  his  best  scherzo  style. 


THE  SOLOIST 


Joseph  Silverstein  succeeded  Richard  Burgin  as  Concertmaster  in  1962. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955  when 
he  was  twenty-three  and  the  youngest  member  of  the  Orchestra  at  that 
time.  Born  in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He 
played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia  before 
joining  this  one.  Mr.  Silverstein  has  won  signal  honors  here  and  abroad. 
In  the  autumn  of  1961,  he  was  awarded  the  prize  in  the  Walter  W. 
Naumberg  Foundation  Competition. 


CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA 
By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  in  Nagyszentraiklos,  Hungary,  March  25,  i88x; 
died  in  New  York,  September  26,  1945 


This  Orchestral  Concerto  was  written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in 
memory  of  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  The  score  is  dated  October  8,  1943.  This  Orchestra 
gave  the  first  performance  of  the  Concerto  December  1  and  2,  1944,  and  repeated  it 
December  29  and  30  of  the  same  season. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  English  horn,  3  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  2  harps 
and  strings. 

4  4'TpHE  general  mood  of  the  work  represents,"  so  the  composer  has 

-■•  written,  "apart  from  the  jesting  second  movement,  a  gradual 

transition  from  the  sternness  of  the  first  movement  and  the  lugubrious 


death-song  of  the  third,  to  the  life-assertion  of  the  last  one."  This 
remark  is  interesting,  in  that  Bela  Bartok  composed  the  piece  during 
his  convalescence  from  a  serious  illness. 

He  has  further  explained  why  he  has  not  called  it  a  symphony: 
"The  title  of  this  symphony-like  orchestral  work  is  explained  by  its 
tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument  groups  in  a 
'concertant'  or  soloistic  manner.  The  'virtuoso'  treatment  appears,  for 
instance,  in  the  fugato  sections  of  the  development  of  the  first  move- 
ment (brass  instruments),  or  in  the  'perpetuum  mobile' '-like  passage  of 
the  principal  theme  in  the  last  movement  (strings),  and,  especially,  in 
the  second  movement,  in  which  pairs  of  instruments  consecutively 
appear  with  brilliant  passages. 

"As  for  the  structure  of  the  work,  the  first  and  fifth  movements  are 
written  in  a  more  or  less  regular  sonata  form.  The  development  of  the 
first  contains  fugato  sections  for  brass;  the  exposition  in  the  finale  is 
somewhat  extended,  and  its  development  consists  of  a  fugue  built  on 
the  last  theme  of  the  exposition.  Less  traditional  forms  are  found  in 
the  second  and  third  movements.  The  main  part  of  the  second  consists 
of  a  chain  of  independent  short  sections,  by  wind  instruments  consecu- 
tively introduced  in  five  pairs  (bassoons,  oboes,  clarinets,  flutes,  and 
muted  trumpets).  Thematically,  the  five  sections  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. A  kind  of  'trio'  —  a  short  chorale  for  brass  instruments  and  side- 
drum  —  follows,  after  which  the  five  sections  are  recapitulated  in  a  more 
elaborate  instrumentation.  The  structure  of  the  fourth  movement  like- 
wise is  chain-like;  three  themes  appear  successively.  These  constitute 
the  core  of  the  movement,  which  is  enframed  by  a  misty  texture  of  rudi- 
mentary motifs.  Most  of  the  thematic  material  of  this  movement  derives 
from  the  'Introduction'  to  the  first  movement.  The  form  of  the  fourth 
movement  —  'Intermezzo  interrotto'  ['Interrupted  Intermezzo']  —  could 
be  rendered  by  the  letter  symbols  'ABA  —  interruption  —  BA.'  " 


The  next  concert  in  this  series  will  be  given  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
on  Thursday  Evening,  December  9,  1965,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  conductor. 


Copyright,  1965,  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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Symphony  No.  8,  in  G  major,  Op.  88 


I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso 

IV.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


tt)EMAN        Study  No.  3,  for  Orchestra 

Introduction 

First  part:  Allegro  con  brio 
Second  part:  Scherzo  and  Trio 
Epilogue:  In  memoriam 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 


INTERMISSION 


^RTOK  *Concerto  for  Orchestra 


I.  Andante  non  troppo;  allegro  vivace 

II.  Giuoco  delle  coppie:  Allegro  scherzando 

III.  Elegy:  Andante  non  troppo 

IV.  Intermezzo  interrotto:  Allegretto 

V.  Finale:  Presto 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  30,  1965 


A  MOE  SEPTEE  PRESENTATION 


YOUR  JOINTLY  OWNED  PROPERTY 
an  invitation  to  double  taxation 


Property  you  put  in  joint  names  will  be  subject  to  Federal  estate  and  (in  most  cases 
New  Jersey  inheritance  taxes. 

The  Federal  tax  alone  can  take  $15,000  out  of  a  $140,000  jointly  owned  estat 
as  the  property  passes  from  husband  to  wife,  as  the  surviving  joint  owner,  an 
then  to  their  children,  under  the  wife's  will. 

Financial  planning  can  cut  this  tax  loss  to  $1,000  and,  at  the  same  time,  provid 
sounder  financial  protection  for  the  wife  and  family. 


HOW  MUCH 

TAX  CAN 

YOU  SAVE 


These  Jointly 
Owned  Estates 

May  Pay  These  Sums 

in  Federal  Estate 

Tax  (Combined 

Taxes  on  Husband's 
and  Wife's  Estate) 

Planning 
Can  Cut 
the  Tax 
Loss  to 
These  Amounts 

Leaving  Thi  j 
Much  More] 
to  the 
Children  I 

$200,000 
400,000 
600,000 

$  36,060 
116,736 
201,136 

$     9,600 

65,400 

125,400 

$26,46CJ 
51,336 
75,73*1 

Ask  for  Booklet 

Our  booklet,  "Joint  Ownership  -  Simple  But  Costly," 
may  be  helpful  in  deciding  whether  this  type  of  owner- 
ship "is  a  convenience  that  will  cost  you  too  much." 
Visit  our  office  for  a  copy  or  merely  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  it  to  us. 


Trust  Department 


FIDELITY 

UNION   TRUST   COMPANY 

765  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.J.  Tel.:  621-3600 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


should   like   to   receive   a   copy  of  your  booklet, 
"Joint  Ownership-Simple  But  Costly." 


Name. 


TMU»T   OiW*TM«Nt 

OCFID6UITY 


Address. 


City. 


State. 


Zip 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON  1965-1966 
SATURDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  30,  1965 


A  SIEGFRIED  IDYLL" Wagner 


[CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA, 
i||lN£  MINOR,  OP.  64  

I.      Allegro  molto  appassionato 
II.      Andante 
III.      Allegro  molto  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA  

1*      Andante  non  troppo;  allegro  vivace 
IL     Giuoco  delle  coppie:  Allegro  schefzando 

III.  Elegy:  Andante  non  troppo 

IV.  Intermezzo  interrotto:  Allegretto 
V.      Finale:  Presto 


Soloist 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


Mendelssohn 


Bartok 


Baldwin  Piano 


*RCA  Victor  Records 
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CONCERTO  IN  E  MINOR  FOR  VIOLIN,  Op.  64 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,   1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Mendelssohn  completed  his  Violin  Concerto  on  September  16,  1844.  Ferdinand 
David  was  the  soloist  at  the  first  performance,  which  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts  in  Leipzig,  March  13,  1845.  Niels  W.  Gade  conducted.  The  composer  was 
on  hand  to  conduct  the  second  performance,  which  was  given  at  the  same  concerts, 
October  23,  1845,  David  again  playing  the  violin  part.  The  third  performance  was 
in  Dresden,  and  the  soloist  Joseph  Joachim,  then  aged  fourteen  (November  10,  1845). 

The  following  violinists  have  performed  this  concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series:  Alfred  de  Seve  (February  17,  1882)  ; 
Willis  E.  Nowell  (December  24,  1885)  ;  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  (December  10,  1886)  f 
Franz  Kneisel  (March  22,  1895) ;  Leonora  Jackson  (February  16,  1900) ;  E.  Fernandez 
Arbos  (October  23,  1903) ;  Marie  Hall  (January  26,  1906)  ;  Sylvain  Noack  (December 
26,  1913);  Fritz  Kreisler  (January  1,  igi5)  ;  Fredric  Fradkin  (February  14,  1919); 
Toscha  Seidel  (February  9,  1923)  ;  Nathan  Milstein  (March  20,  1936) ;  Jascha  Heifetz 
(January  29,  1937);  Yehudi  Menuhin  (February  4,  1938);  Richard  Burgin  (April 
20>  2945)  '>  Yehudi  Menuhin   (December  28,  1945)  ;  Isaac  Stern   (February  10,  1950)  . 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

t  t  was  in  7844,  three  years  before  his  death,  that  Mendelssohn  put  the 
A  last  touches  upon  his  concerto  for  the  violin.  Such  a  work  was  an 
idea  long  cherished  by  him,  and  dates  back  to  the  year  1823  when,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  he  made  two  attempts  at  the  form.  They  figured 
among  the  astonishing  number  of  manuscripts  which  he  neatly  turned 
out  from  the  age  of  twelve  —  symphonies  and  operas  included  —  and 
for  the  most  part  never  published.  Among  the  many  accomplishments 
of  the  young  Felix  were  the  violin  and  the  viola,  although  the  piano 
remained  his  chosen  instrument. 

In  July,  1838,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist: 
"I  should  like  to  write  a  violin  concerto  for  you  next  winter.  One  in 
E  minor  runs  through  my  head,  the  beginning  of  which  gives  me  no 
peace."  Meeting  encouragement,  he  wrote  again  in  the  following 
summer:  "It  is  nice  of  you  to  urge  me  for  a  violin  concerto!  I  have  the 
liveliest  desire  to  write  one  for  you,  and  I  have  a  few  propitious  days 
here.  I  shall  bring  you  something  of  the  sort,  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
task.  You  want  it  to  be  brilliant,  and  how  is  such  a  one  as  I  to  manage 
that?  The  whole  first  solo  is  to  be  played  on  the  E  string!" 

Still,  he  proceeded  with  caution,  taking  care  that  the  violin  part 
should  be  written  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  It  was  not  without 
considerable  correspondence  with  David  on  one  point  or  another  that 
the  work  was  completed.  He  made  further  revision  in  the  solo  and 
orchestral  parts  both.  Even  after  the  score  had  gone  forward  to  the 
publishers  in  December,  there  was  still  further  polishing  of  details, 
David  for  example  touching  up  the  cadenza  according  to  his  own 
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Joseph  Silverstein  succeeded  Richard 
Burgin  as  Concertmaster  in  1962.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1955  when  he  was 
twenty-three  and  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Orchestra  at  that  time.  Born  in 
Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 


with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Mischa  Misch 
akoff.  He  played  in  the  orchestras  o 
Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia  be 
fore  joining  this  one.  Mr.  Silversteii 
has  won  signal  honors  here  and  abroad 
In  the  autumn  of  1961  he  was  awarde 
the  prize  in  the  Walter  W.  Naumbur 
Foundation  Competition. 
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PROQRAM  NOTES  (continued) 

lights.  Those  who  are  quick  to  condemn  Mendelssohn  for  his  "fatal 
facility"  should  study  the  meticulous  evolution  of  the  violin  concerto. 

The  violinist  proceeds  at  once  with  the  songful  main  theme,  to  an 
accompaniment  of  the  string  orchestra.  After  a  considerable  amount 
of  displayful  passage  work,  the  soloist  yields  first  place  to  the  or- 
chestra, which  makes  its  own  exposition  to  a  violin  obbligato.  The 
second  theme  is  intoned  in  soft  harmonies  by  the  flutes  and  clarinets 
over  a  pedal  G  in  the  solo  part.  The  development  of  the  themes  is 
considerable,  following  conventional  courses.  The  cadenza  before  the 
recapitulation  is  conspicuous  in  trills  and  arpeggios. 

The  andante  follows  without  break,  the  violin  taking  the  lead  in 
the  presentation  of  the  theme.  The  middle  section  is  of  an  impassioned 
character,  its  agitation  increased  by  a  tremolo  accompaniment  which 
extends  to  the  solo  part  itself.  A  short  reprise  leads,  by  way  of  a  transi- 
tional allegretto,  to  the  finale,  allegro  molto  vivace.  The  violin  again 
leads  off  with  a  scherzo-like  theme,  which  it  follows  with  a  constant 
sparkle  of  passage  work  and  thematic  iteration.  There  is  hardly  a 
breathing  space  in  the  part  to  the  very  end  of  the  rondo,  and  the 
composer  loses  no  opportunity  to  set  off  his  soloist  with  all  the  or- 
chestral adroitness  of  his  best  scherzo  style. 


CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

ffcy  BELA  BARTOK 

IBorn   in  Nagyszentmiklos,   Hungary,   March   25,    1881; 
iDied    in   New  York,   September  26,    1945 

This  Orchestral  Concerto  was  written  for  the  Koussevitsky  Music 
[Foundation  in  memory  of  Natalie  Koussevitsky.  The  score  is  dated  October 
;8,  1943.  This  Orchestra  gave  the  first  performance  of  the  Concerto  Decem- 
jber  1  and  2,  1944,  and  repeated  it  December  29  and  30  of  the  same  season. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  English 
horn,  3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
Itriangie,  tam-tam,  2  harps  and  strings. 

"The  general  mood  of  the  work  represents,"  so  the  composer  has 
ritten,  "apart  from  the  jesting  second  movement,  a  gradual  transition 
jfrom  the  sternness  of  the  first  movement  and  the  lugubrious  death-song 
(of  the  third,  to  the  life-assertion  of  the  last  one."  This  remark  is  interesting, 
in  that  Bela  Bartok  composed  the  piece  during  his  convalescence  from  a 
serious  illness. 

He  has  further  explained  why  he  has  not  called  it  a  symphony: 

"The  title  of  this  symphony-like  orchestral   work   is   explained   by   its 
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New  Jersey  Symphony  Orchestra 

KENNETH  SCHERMERHORN,  Musical  Director 
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Special  Concerts 


SYMPHONY    HALL,    NEWARK 

(Formerly    Mosque) 

Friday,  November  19,  at  8:30 
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NEW  JERSEY  SYMPHONY 
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Schermerhorn    narrates    a    program    about 
musical   taste  and  criticism. 
Works  of  Wagner,  Verdi,  Debussy,  Bach, 
Ulysses,  Kay,  Weber  and  Prokofiev. 

Tickets:   $1.75 


Tour  Concerts 

IRVINGTON 
Sunday,  March   20,    1966 

FAIR  LAWN 
Sunday,  March   27,   1966 

EAST  BRUNSWICK 
Saturday,   April   2,    1966 
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Louise  Ndtale 
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PROQRAM  NOTES  (continued) 

tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument  groups  in  a  concer- 
tant'  or  soloistic  manner.  The  'virtuoso'  treatment  appears  for  instance, 
in  the  fugato  sections  of  the  development  of  the  first  movement  (brass 
instruments),  or  in  the  'perpetuum  mobile'-like  passage  of  the  principal 
theme  in  the  last  movement  (strings),  and  especially,  in  the  second  move- 
ment, in  which  pairs  of  instruments  consecutively  appear  with  brilliant 
passages. 

"As  for  the  structure  of  the  work,  the  first  and  fifth  movements 
are  written  in  a  more  or  less  regular  sonata  form.  The  development  of 
the  first  contains  fugato  sections  for  brass;  the  exposition  in  the  finale  is 
somewhat  extended,  an-d  its  development  consists  of  a  fugue  built  on  the 
last  theme  of  the  exposition.  Less  traditional  forms  are  found  in  the  second 
and  third  movements.  The  main  part  of  the  second  consists  of  a  chain  of 
independent  short  sections,  by  wind  instruments  consecutively  introduced 
in  five  pairs  (bassoons,  oboes,  clarinets,  flutes,  and  muted  trumpets). 
Thematically,  the  five  sections  have  nothing  in  common.  A  kind  of  'trio' — 
a  short  chorale  for  brass  instruments  and  sidedrum  —  follows,  after  which 
the  five  sections  are  recapitulated  in  a  more  elaborate  instrumentation. 
The  structure  of  the  fourth  movement  likewise  is  chain-like;  three  themes 
appear  successively.  These  constitute  the  core  of  the  movement,  which  is 
enframed  by  a  misty  texture  of  rudimentary  motifs.  Most  of  the  thematic 
material  of  this  movement  derives  from  the  'Introduction'  to  the  first 
movement.  The  form  of  the  fourth  movement  —  'Intermezzo  interrotto' 
('Interrupted  Intermezzo")  —  could  be  rendered  by  the  letter  symbols 
'ABC  —  interruption  —  BA.'  " 

BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA  —   SHORT  HISTORY 

A  young  Yankee,  in  1857,  made  a  bold  exposure  of  his  heart. 
Bostonian  Henry  Lee  Higginson  wrote  from  Vienna  to  his  father.  "As 
every  one  has  some  particular  object  of  supreme  interest  to  himself,  so 
I  have  music.  It  is  almost  my  inner  world;  without  it,  I  miss  much,  and 
with  it  I  am  happier  and  better."  Twenty-four  years  later  Mr.  Higginson's 
supreme  interest  in  music  took  unique  form:  he  founded  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra. 

The  first  concert  was  held  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  on  October  22, 
1881.  The  twenty  concerts  an-d  the  twenty  public  rehearsals  of  the  first 
season,  conducted  by  George  Henschel,  were  attended  by  83,359  persons. 
This  caused  Mr.  Higginson  to  write  to  the  Boston  Advertiser,  "When  last 
spring  the  general  scheme  for  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  put  forth,  the  grave  doubt  in  my  mind  was  whether  they  were  wanted. 
This  doubt  has  been  dispelled  by  a  most  kindly  and  courteous  public, 
and  therefore  the  scheme  will  stand." 


Wilhelm  Gericke  succeeded  George  Henschel  as  conductor,  then  Artur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler  and  Henri  Rebaud  before 
the  procession  of  titans:  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitsky,  Charles 
Munch  and  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Higginson's  scheme  has  stood  well. 
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ERICH  LEINSDORF  —  A  SHORT  BIOGRAPHY 

Erich  Leinsdorf  was  introduced  to  the  public  as  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  'its  initial  concert  of  the  Orchestra's 
eighty-second  season  on  September  21,  1962.  In  so  doing,  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
became  the  eleventh  maestro  to  lead  the  orchestra  in  its  history  and  only 
the  third  over  the  past  thirty-eight  years.  When  a  major  change  is  made 
in  the  guidance  of  an  orchestra,  other  changes  are  bound  to  follow,  but 
Erich  Leinsdorf  earlier  made  a  statement  concerning  the  confidence  which 
he  had  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  "I  am  particularly  happy 
about  coming  here  not  as  a  bricklayer.  I  don't  have  to  build.  I  find  a 
magnificent  orchestra  and  a  magnificent  organization.  This  enables  one 
to  make  music  without   having  to  go   to   collect  the  materials." 

The  new  Music  Director  comes  to  Boston  with  a  brilliant  record 
in  the  opera  over  recent  years.  As  music  consultant  and  conductor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  Mr.  Leinsdorf  established  an  eminent  reputation  as 
a  conductor  of  German  opera.  One  must  not  assume  that  he  comes  to 
Boston  without  symphonic  credentials,  however,  as  he  has  been  a  guest 
conductor  of  the  major  orchestras  of  the  world.  In  addition,  in  the  period 
of  nine  years  prior  to  returning  to  the  Metropolitan  in  1957,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  brought  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  into  prominence  among  the 
country's  orchestras. 

Before  coming  to    this    country   the  Vienna-trained   conductor    studied 
with    two    of    the   world's    outstanding   conductors   —    Bruno   Walter   and 
Arturo    Toscanini.    It    was    Toscanini,    in    fact,    who    suggested    Leinsdorf  W* 
to  the   Metropolitan   where    he   served    as   assistant    conductor    until    1939 
when   he  was   appointed   chief  conductor  of  German    operas. 

An  appointment  as  music  director  and  conductor  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  in  1943  was  interrupted  by  service  in  the  United  States  Army 
following  which  he  accepted  appointment  as  conductor  in  Rochester.  In 
1956  Mr.  Leinsdorf  returned  to  New  York  as  Director  of  the  New  York 
City  Opera  before  resuming  his  career  with  the  Metropolitan. 

Of  his  discussions  with  the  management  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  prior  to  assuming  his  new  duties  as  its  Music  Director,  Mr. 
Leinsdorf  made  this  statement:  "Whatever  came  up,  the  musical  necessity 
had  its  way.  From  having  seen  musical  organizations  abroad  and  in  this 
country,  this  is  rare.  As  I  don't  know  all  musical  organizations,  I  cannot 
in  fairness  say  it  is  unique,  but  I  have  a  suspicion  it  is  unique.  I  am  going 
to  do  my  very  best  to   keep  it  this  way." 


*< 


On  the  subject  of  soloists  in  Boston,  Leinsdorf  commented,  "I  salute 
the  Boston  organization  because  the  system  here  has  been,  and  I  shall 
continue  it,  to  engage  soloists  for  works  rather  than  select  the  works 
after  the  soloists  have  been  engaged.  The  work  is  the  determining  factor. 
The  orchestra's  policy  on  soloists  is  helped  greatly  by  the  enthusiasm 
and  loyalty  of  the  Boston  audiences.  They  enabled  the  Orchestra  to  main- 
tain the  musical  policy  and  1  suppose  these  musical  policies  in  turn  produce 
the  loyalty  of  the  audiences." 
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A  LT  HO  UGH  he  has  often  recorded  with  the  Boston 
l\  Symphony  in  his  capacity  as  concertmaster,  it  is  ii 
two  violin  concertos,  Stravinsky's  Concerto  in  D 
and  Bartbk's  Second,  that  Joseph  Silverstein  makes  his 
recording  debut  as  its  soloist.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
a  more  attractive  coupling  of  these  influential 
works;  the  perfonnances  are  everything  one  could 
ask  and  the  Dynagroove  sound  is  superior. 


BARTOK:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2 
STRAVINSKY:  Violin  Concerto 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra/Erich  Leinsdorf 


THUS,  with  this  album,  Silverstein  joins  such 
distinguished  Boston  Symphony  collaborators  as 
Phyllis  Curtin  in  excerpts  from  Berg's  Wozzeck  which 
form  a  part  of  the  prize-winning  album  featuring 
Mahler's  Fifth  Symphony;  Lorin  Hollander  and  Eric 
Friedman  heard  in  ProkofiefPs  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
and  Violin  Concerto  No.  1;  the  incomparable  Artur 
Rubinstein  playing  Beethoven's  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Concertos  and  Tchaikovsky's  First  Piano  Concerto  a 
Van  Cliburn  in  Brahms'  First  Piano  Concerto.  Each 
of  these  Red  Seal  recordings  has  earned  a  place 
in  every  good  record  collection. 


RCA  Victor^ 

AThe  most  trusted  name  in  sound        t 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"There  is  a  daring  quality  in  Beethoven  that  should  never  be  lost" 
says  Leinsdorf  with  particular  reference  to  the  great  Third  Symphony 
. . .  the  " Eroica".  There  is  also  a  daring,  prophetic  quality  in  Mahler's 
First  Symphony,  though  in  a  very  different  idiom.  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  give  each  of  these  works  performances 
characterized  by  profound  understanding  and  sonic  beauty.  Hear 
them  in  Dynagroove  sound  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  albums. 


BEETHOVEN 

"EROICA '  SYMPHONY 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCI 

ERICH  LEINSDORF 
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1GHTY-FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES   of   the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 
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Raymond  S. 
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•  Vice-President 

•  Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
ichard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Norman  S.  Shirk 
Assistant  Manager 

Ros\rio  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare  Andrew  Raeburn 

Press  and  Publicity  Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 


YMPHONY      HALL 


BOSTON 
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There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  make  a  million 
(but  try  to  keep  it!) 


i 


One  recipe  —  let  your  hair  grow . . .  get  a  guitar . . .  and  a  smart  age 
Of  course,  most  people  make  their  money  in  other  ways.  C| 

business  is  suggesting  practical  ways  to  help  them  hold  on  to  it. 
More  and  more  these  days,  we  recommend  a  Living  Trust. 
With  a  Living  Trust,  you  can  take  as  much,  or  as  little,  of  the 

sponsibility  as  you  wish. 

We  do  most  of  the  work  and  handling  of  investment  decisions 
A  Living  Trust  can  be  a  wise  and  profitable  arrangement.  W< 

like  very  much  to  talk  with  you  and  your  lawyer  about  this.  If  ) 

want  to  come  in  before  you  have  reached  your  first  million,  that's 

right,  too! 

THE  FIRSTS  OLD  COLO: 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Convl 
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GHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Second  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  2,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Iozart Sinfonia  Concertante  for  Violin  and  Viola, 

in  E-flat,  K.  364 

I.  Allegro  maestoso 

II.  Andante 
III.     Presto 

Soloists:    JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  BURTON  FINE 

ydeman Study  No.   3,  ior  Orchestra 

Introduction 

First  part:  Allegro  con  brio 
Second  part:  Scherzo  and  Trio 
Epilogue:  In  meraoi  iam 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

INTERMISSION 

Dvorak ^Symphony  No.  8,  in  G  major,  Op.  88 

I.     Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso 

IV.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


The  next  concert  in  this  series  will  be  given  in  Symphony  Hall 
on  Tuesday  Evening,  December  14,  1965,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  conductor, 
and  Claude  Frank,  piano. 
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SINFONIA  CONCERT  ANTE  (KONZERTANTE  SINFONIE) 

for  Violin  and  Viola,  in  E-flat,  K.  364 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  Sinfonia  Concertante  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  the  summer  of  1779.   Tl 
orchestral  part  is  scored  for  2  oboes,  2  horns  and  strings. 

"V  Tothing  is  positively  known  about  the  circumstances  of  this  wor 
■*-  ^  The  autograph  is  lost.  The  music  bears  eloquent  witness  thi 
Mozart  in  Salzburg,  lately  returned  from  Paris  and  Mannheim,  w; 
newly  aware  of  instrumental  virtuosity  to  be  exploited  to  his  own  rk 
purposes,  although  such  instruments  as  the  clarinet  were  not  then  ; 
his  command.  It  is  conjectured  that,  having  recently  cultivated  tl 
viola  in  preference  to  the  violin,  he  may  have  intended  this  nob 
expressive  part  for  his  own  use.  He  wrote  the  part  a  half  tone  low^ 
(D  instead  of  E-flat)  so  that  the  player,  by  tuning  his  instrument 
half  tone  up,  would  give  it  brightness  and  body  as  against  the  accor 
panying  viola  section  (this  device  is  no  longer  used).  His  aptitude  : 
making  the  violin  and  viola  happy  partners  was  to  be  confirmed  in  tl 
two  unaccompanied  duos  (K.  423,  424)  which  Mozart  wrote  as  a  fav* 
for  Michael  Haydn  in  1783  at  Salzburg,  generously  allowing  him 


THE  DAVID  L  GERMAN  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Philadelphia's  leading  travel  agency  specializing  in  tours  of  musical  and  cultural  interest 

is  pleased  to  announce  that  their  two 

WINTER  OPERA  AND  THEATRE  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

31    JANUARY— 21    FEBRUARY     and     7  FEBRUARY  — 9  MARCH 
will  be  highlighted  by  attendance  at  the  glamorous 

VIENNA  STATE  OPERA  CONCERT  AND  BALL 

With  the  over  100-piece  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  as  accompaniment,  tour  members  will 
waltz  in  the  gracious  setting  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera's  rose-bedecked  auditorium  following 
the  traditional  "Command  Performance"  featuring  many  of  the  great  stars  of  the  operatic 
and  concert  stage.  Supper  will  be  served  in  your  own  private  box  from  which  you  will  view 
the  evening's  magnificent  entertainment.  Tour  participants,  in  addition  to  the  Concert  and 
Ball,  will  attend  opera  and  concert  as  well  as  theatre  performances  in  Brussels,  Paris,  Munich, 
Milan,  Barcelona,  Madrid  and  London  accompanied  by  a  distinguished  former  member  of  the 
International  Opera  Scene  who  will  act  as  tour  host.  The  first  group  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  21-Day  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  Airfare.  The  second  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  journey  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  city,  allowing  them  an 
opportunity  to  relax  amidst  Europe's  foremost  culture  centres  while  savoring  some  of  its  most 
exciting  revivals  and  premieres. 

Tour  Price,  including  Jet  airline  transportation,  excellent  hotels 
and  meals,  cultural  touring   and  the  best  performance  tickets: 

31    JANUARY  -   21    FEBRUARY:    $990     •      7   FEBRUARY  -  9  MARCH:    $1,630 

For  further  information  and  detailed  itineraries  apply  to 

THE    DAVID    L.    GERMAN    TRAVEL    SERVICE 

1400  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102  Telephone:  LOcust  3-7045 
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all  it  his  own.  In  this  Concertante  the  supporting  orchestra  adds 
mmensely  to  the  stirring  message  of  the  two  paired,  interlocking,  or 
:omplementary  voices. 

The  Sinfonia  Concertante  followed  the  five  concertos  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  and  so  led  Alfred  Einstein  to  call  it  "Mozart's  crowning 
achievement  in  the  field  of  the  violin  concerto."  In  it  Mozart  "summed 
up,"  according  to  Mr.  Einstein,  "what  he  had  accomplished  in  the 
concertante  portions  of  his  serenades,  adding  what  he  had  learned  of 
the  monumental  style  in  Mannheim  and  Paris,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  treating  all  his  materials  with  the  personal  and  artistic  maturity 
which  he  had  by  this  time  reached.  No  mere  allegro  or  allegro  spiritoso 
opens  this  work,  but  rather  an  Allegro  maestoso.  The  motives  are  no 
longer  buffo  or  simply  galant  in  style;  they  are  truly  symphonic  or  sing- 
ing. Among  the  singing  melodies  the  subsidiary  theme  is  unforgettable, 
where  the  oboes  answer  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  strings  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  in  a  ray  of  light,  or  where,  later,  the  horns  and  oboes 
carry  on  a  dialogue  against  the  pizzicato  of  the  strings.  The  powerful 
orchestra  crescendo  —  a  rarity  in  Mozart's  works  —  is  in  the  Mannheim 
style;  but  the  living  unity  of  each  of  the  three  movements,  organic  in 
every  detail,  and  the  complete  vitality  of  the  whole  orchestra,  in  which 
every  instrument  speaks  its  own  language:  the  oboes,  the  horns,  and  all 
the  strings,  with  the  divided  violas  enhancing  the  richness  and  warmth 
of  the  texture  —  all  this  is  truly  Mozartean.  So  is  the  intimate  conver- 
sation of  the  two  soloists,  rising  in  the  Andante  to  the  level  of  eloquent 
dialogue.  The  Andante  is  in  C  minor  —  a  further  sign  that  every  trace 
of  galanterie  has  disappeared.  The  answer  of  the  viola  to  the  muffled 
plaint  of  the  violin,  leading  to  the  gentle  key  of  E-flat  major,  is  a  revela- 
tion of  the  deepest  feeling.  The  finale  is  a  Tempo  di  contradanza,  whose 
gaiety  results  principally  from  the  fact  that  in  the  chain  of  musical 
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events  the  unexpected  always  occurs  first,  being  followed  by  the 
expected;  the  first  entrance  of  the  soloists  is  such  a  surprise.  The  viola 
part  is  written  in  D,  which  means  that  the  instrument  is  intended  to  be 
tuned  a  half  tone  up,  and  doubtless  to  be  strung  with  correspondingly 
finer  strings,  for  it  is  to  sound  brighter  and  clearer  than  the  violas  of 
the  tutti.  The  cadenzas  are  written  out,  and  are  notable  alike  for  their 
plasticity,  their  brevity,  and  their  beauty  —  a  model  and  a  warning  for 
posterity.  [copyrighted] 


STUDY  FOR  ORCHESTRA  No. 
By  William  Sydeman 
Born  in  New  York  City  on  May  8,  1 928 


Sydeman's  third  "Study  for  Orchestra"  was  completed  last  summer  and  is  now 
having  its  first  performance.  It  is  written  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  6  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings,  with  the  following  percussion: 
3  snare  drums,  claves,  timbales,  bongos,  suspended  cymbal,  glockenspiel,  gong,  bass 
drum,  temple  blocks,  finger  cymbals,  xylophone,  ratchet,  chimes,  3  cymbals  and 
triangle. 

The  Epilogue  to  the  score  has  a  personal  dedication:  "To  the  memory  of  W.  B. 
Millholland,  whose  truly  unique  personality  I  greatly  admired  and  respected." 

illiam  Sydeman  was  educated  at  the  Mannes  College  of  Music 
in  Manhattan  and  at  Duke  University.   He  studied  privately  with 
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lor  the  same  compelling  reasons  that  prompted  them  to  acclaim  Dual  in 
their  editorial  columns.  A  new  high  in  precision  performance,  quiet  operation, 
total  reliability.  Write  for  brochure  and  complete  reprints  of  test  reports. 
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Roger  Sessions,  and  is  now  teacher  of  composition  at  the  Mannes 
ollege.  He  studied  composition  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in 
1955  and  1956.  One  of  several  awards  was  the  Wechsler  Commission 
nade  for  the  season  of  1964  at  Tanglewood. 

William  Sydeman's  "Second  Study  for  Orchestra"  had  its  first  per- 
ormance  by  this  Orchestra  on  November  22,  1963.  Mr.  Sydeman  writes 
of  his  "Third  Study  for  Orchestra"  that  it  has  followed  the  composition 
of  a  Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  which  the  instruments  are  used  in  a 
virtuoso  manner.  "The  'Study  No.  3'  returns  to  concern  itself  again 
more  with  the  orchestra  as  a  whole.  For  the  most  part  colors  remain 
3ure  —  winds,  brass,  percussion  and  strings  function  as  individual  colors 
and  are  rarely  mixed.  Rather,  they  are  often  swiftly  juxtaposed  in 
kaleidoscopic  fashion. 

"The  thematic  elements  are  quite  clear  and  carefully  controlled  to 
provide  a  sub-structural  logic  on  which  to  exploit  various  orchestra- 
tional  concerns." 

Mr.  Sydeman  has  composed  a  considerable  amount  of  music  for 
chamber  combinations,  many  of  which  have  been  performed  and  pub- 
lished. His  orchestral  works  include  the  Study  for  Orchestra  No.  1, 
Orchestral  Abstractions.  Concert  Piece  for  Chamber  Orchestra,  Largo 
for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra,  Concertino  for  Oboe,  Piano  and  String 
Orchestra,  Concert  Piece  for  French  Horn  and  String  Orchestra,  "Pro- 
metheus" —  a  cantata  based  on  Aeschylus'  drama  for  Soloists,  Chorus 
and  Orchestra.  [copyrighted] 


'There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass.' 

ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON 


People  who  feel  that  Tennyson's  expression  reflects  their  opinion 
of  The  Boston  Symphony  would  be  happy  as  clients  of  the 

CAMBRIDGE  TRUST  COMPA]\Y 

1336  Massachusetts  Avenue      •       Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


BOBEMT  GOMBERG    Violinist 

Curtis  Philadelphia 

Institute  .         .  ..  ,    A  ,  ,     Orchestra 

Accenting  intermediate  and  Advanced 

Students  •   Coaching  in  Chamber  Musk 
For  information  write 
143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline  Call  LO  6-1332 
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SYMPHONY  No.  8,  IN  G  MAJOR,  Op.  88 
By  Antonin  Dvorak 

Born  in  Mulhausen,  Bohemia,  September  8,  1841;  died  in  Prague,  May  1,  1904 


Composed  between  October  26  and  November  8,  1889,  this  Symphony  was  published 
as  No.  4  in  1892.  It  was  first  performed  from  the  manuscript,  February  2,  1890,  at 
Prague  under  the  composer's  direction  and  was  likewise  conducted  by  the  composer 
in  Cambridge,  England,  June  16,  1891.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  by  this 
Orchestra  was  on  February  26,  1892,  the  year  of  its  publication,  Arthur  Nikisch  con- 
ducting. The  only  other  performances  were  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch, 
February  2-3,  1951,  under  Antal  Dorati,  November  21-22,  1958,  and  on  January 
13-14,  1961,  with  Dr.  Munch  conducting. 

This  Symphony,  published  as  the  Fourth  (the  Fifth  being  the  Symphony  "From 
the  New  World,"  published  in  1893)  was  actually  the  eighth  of  the  symphonies  of 
Dvorak,  four  symphonies  earlier  than  the  published  five  having  been  since  brought 
forth.* 

The  instrumentation  calls  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedi- 
cated "To  the  Bohemian  Academy  of  Emperor  Franz  Josef  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Art  and  Literature." 


*  This  Symphony  has  long  been  known  as  No.  4,  according  to  the  publication  made  in  the 
composer's  lifetime.  The  posthumous  publication  of  four  earlier  symphonies  increases  the  total 
to  nine  and  makes  this  the  last  but  one.  The  catalogue  of  Emil  Burghauser,  published  in  1960, 
lists  them  as  follows  : 

1 — 1865     Symphony  in  C  minor  (The  Bells  of  Zlonice) .  Published  recently. 

2 — 1865     Symphony  in  B-flat,  Op.  4.  Published  recently. 

3 — 1873     Symphony  in  E-flat  (orig.  Op.  10) .  Published  in  1912. 

4 — 1874     Symphony  in  D  minor  (orig.  Op.  12) .  Published  in  1912. 

5 — 1875     Symphony  in  F,  "No.  3"  (orig.  Op.  24) .  Op.  76.  Revised,  1887.  Published  in  1888. 

6 — 1880     Symphony  in  D,  "No.  1."   Op.  60.  Published  in  1882. 

7 — 1885     Symphony  in  D  minor,  "No.  2."  Op.  70.  Published  in  1885. 

8 — 1889     Symphony  in  G,  "No.  4."  Op.  88.  Published  in  1892. 

9 — 1893     Symphony  in  E  minor,  "No.  5"  (From  the  New  World) .  Op.  95.  Published  in  1894. 
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Bernard  Zighera,  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Princi- 
pal Harp  —  who  also  ap- 
pears with  the  Orchestra  as 
piano  soloist  —  celebrates 
his  40th  anniversary  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1966.    Born   in    Paris   of   a 

Roumanian   father   and    an  photograph  by  Arthur  Griffin 

Austrian  mother,  he  won  highest  honors  in  both  harp  and  piano  at  the 
Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  de  Paris  and  played  in  the  Societe  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  and  the  Paris  Opera. 

Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1926,  he  has  appeared  as  both 
piano  and  harp  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  and  in  concerts  abroad.  In  1936, 
he  founded  the  Zighera  Chamber  Orchestra,  with  which  for  several  seasons 
he  presented  a  notable  series  of  chamber  concerts. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

MEMBER   F.D.I.C.  TRUST   DEPARTMENT  135    DEVONSHIRE  STREET,    BOSTON 
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The  Symphony  opens  with  a  theme  in  G  minor  stated  by  the  winds 
and,  after  a  pianissimo  cadence,  a  second  theme  in  G  major  is  made 
known  by  the  flute  in  birdlike  suggestion.  This  theme,  and  its  rhythm 
in  particular,  are  to  become  the  main  material  of  the  development 
while  the  composer  introduces  many  happy  lyrical  episodes.  The  minor 
theme  introduces  the  recapitulation  which  nevertheless  is  dominated 
by  the  flute  theme  worked  up  to  a  brilliant  close. 

The  adagio  opens  with  a  melody  by  the  strings  in  E-flat  major  which 
changes  form  as  it  is  taken  up  pianissimo  by  the  woodwinds.  A  middle 
section  in  C  major  brings  a  new  theme  from  the  flute  and  oboe  over 
descending  violin  passages.  A  repetition  of  the  first  part  is  briefly 
worked. 

The  allegretto  grazioso  (in  G  minor)  is  not  the  classical  minuet  with 
regular  repeated  sections,  but  is  based  on  a  theme  of  haunting  charm, 
introduced  by  the  first  violins  and  considerably  developed.  The  trio 
(in  G  major)  is  a  waltz-like  theme  first  heard  from  flute  and  oboe. 
There  is  a  literal  repetition  of  the  first  part  and  a  coda. 

The  finale  (in  G  major)  opens  with  a  trumpet  fanfare  and  an  initial 
theme  from  the  cellos  somewhat  in  the  character  of  the  composer's 
Slavonic  Dances.  The  theme  is  given  to  the  full  orchestra,  its  returns 
interspersed  with  new  subjects  from  the  flute  and  later  from  the  oboes 
and  clarinets.  The  principal  theme  is  heard  as  at  first  in  the  cellos,  the 
clarinets  and  then  the  violins  taking  it  before  the  closing  coda. 

Dvorak's  Fourth  Symphony  was  sometimes  called  the  "English" 
Symphony,  but  like  all  of  his  symphonies,  including  the  "New  World," 
it  is  thoroughly  Czech  in  spirit,  abounding  even  more  than  its  fellows 
in  folkish  melody  and  dance  rhythms.  The  title  probably  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  firm  of  Novello  in  London  published  it  and  because 
the  composer,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge 
University  on  June  16,  1891,  conducted  this  work  in  recognition  of  the 
honor.  Dvorak  was  somewhat  uneasy  at  this  ceremony  as  he  confessed 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  The  Latin  language  was  as  strange  to  him  as 
English  and  when  he  realized  that  certain  solemn  Latin  pronounce- 
ments were  being  directed  at  him,  he  felt  as  though  he  were  "drowning 
in  hot  water."  He  took  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  if  he  could  not 
talk  Latin,  he  could  at  least  set  it  to  music  (his  Stabat  Mater  was  on 
the  Cambridge  program). 


MALBEN'S 

A  gourmet3s  delight 


100  varieties  of  the  world's  finest  natural 
cheeses  —  BRIE  —  CHESHIRE  —  STILTON 
—  GOURMONDISE  —  BEL  PAISE  —  GOR- 
GONZOLA  plus  choice  cuts  of  fresh  prime 
meats  including  HAMS,  BACONS,  SAUSAGES 
FRESH  FRUITS,  TOO! 

SWISS  IMPORTED  GRAPILLON 
A  DELIGHTFUL  NON  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE 

158   Massachusetts  Avenue 

Boston,    Mass.  Phone    266-1203 
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This  photograph  was  taken  on  Memorial  Drive 

in  Cambridge,  just  minutes  away  from  a 

Harvard  Trust  office.  There's  one  just 

minutes  away  from  you,  too. 


Stay  on  our  side,  Mr.  Pearson 


Think  you  could  get  better  help  with  a 
commercial  loan  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  Mr.  Pearson?  Not  with  Harvard 
Trust  on  this  side.  We've  been  loaning 
money  to  businessmen  for  over  100  years. 
We  have  specialists  in  real  estate, 
construction,  and  other  bank  services  who 
can  offer  you  all  sorts  of  personal,  able 
assistance.  There  is  no  need  to  go  any 
farther  than  you  have  to.  And  the 
farthest  you  have  to  go  is  to  your  nearest 
office  of  Harvard  Trust.  There  is  one 
very  close  to  where  you  are  right  now. 
Ask  for  the  office  manager.  He  would  like 
to  help  you  personally. 


The  shortest  path  to 
person-to-person  banking 

YOUR  HARVARD  TRUST 
FULL-SERVICE  OFFICE 


HARVARD   TRUST  COMPANY 

Offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Belmont,  Concord  and  Littleton 


Member  F.D.I.C.    •    TOTAL  ASSETS  IN  EXCESS  OF  $140  MILLION 
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Simrock,  to  whom  the  composer  had  been  under  contract  since  1876, 
offended  Dvorak's  musical  sensibilities  and  likewise  his  peasant's 
instinct  for  a  fair  trade  by  offering  him  only  1,000  marks  ($250)  for  the 
Symphony  in  G  major.  Simrock  protested  that  there  was  little  return 
to  be  expected  from  his  large  works  for  chorus  and  for  orchestra,  which 
by  that  time  were  numerous.  He  even  complained  that  the  small  works 
were  not  profitable,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Slavonic  Dances  for 
piano  duet  stood  on  many  a  piano  throughout  Europe  and  were  making 
the  name  of  Dvorak  generally  familiar.  The  composer  had  not  been 
without  encouragement  —  Biilow,  in  acknowledging  the  dedication  of 
his  Third  Symphony  in  F  major  in  1887,  had  called  him:  "next  to 
Brahms,  the  most  God-gifted  composer  of  the  day."  Brahms  himself 
had  warmly  befriended  him.  Dvorak  wrote  to  Simrock  that  Simrock's 
refusal  of  his  larger  works  would  throw  doubt  upon  his  smaller  ones. 
If  he  had  swarming  ideas  for  larger  works,  what  could  he  do  but  act 
upon  such  ideas  as  came  to  him  from  on  high  and  work  out  the  music 
in  suitable  proportions?  Simrock,  unable  to  dispute  God's  prerogative, 
repented  and  made  peace  with  the  offended  Dvorak. 

[copyrighted] 
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The  Midtown  Motor  Inn  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 

Symphony  Suhscribers 

to  attend  the 

Friday  Pre-Symphony  Luncheons 

in  their  fifth  season 

In  honor  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra 

Harold  Rogers,  Guest  Speaker 

Friday,  November  5,  1965 

MIDTOWN  MOTOR  INN 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 

$3.75  per  person  (series  of  eight  $28.00)  including 

the  lecture,  luncheon,  gratuities 

and  FREE  PARKING  throughout  the  Concert 

For  Reservation  Please  Call  COngress  2-1000 

Pre-Symphony  Gourmet  Dinner  before  Saturday, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  Concert  Series  .  .  .   $4.00 

Afternoon  Tea  served  after  the  Concert  c] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
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First  Violins 

oseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

\lfred  Krips 
Seorge  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Rxtger  Shermont 
Vlax  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

ottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sloah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 

Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 

Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate 
Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Ciofn 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Conductor 

Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 


Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Bostoi 


SYMPHONY 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"There  is  a  daring  quality  in  Beethoven  that  should  never  be  lost" 
says  Leinsdorf  with  particular  reference  to  the  great  Third  Symphony 
. . .  the  " Eroica".  There  is  also  a  daring,  prophetic  quality  in  Mahler's 
First  Symphony,  though  in  a  very  different  idiom.  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  give  each  of  these  works  performances 
characterized  by  profound  understanding  and  sonic  beauty.  Hear 
them  in  Dynagroove  sound  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  albums. 


BEETHOVEN 

"EROICA"  SYMPHON 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  0 

ERICH  LEINSDORI 


RCA  Victo 

(«S$The  most  trusted  name  in  soi 


EIGHTY-FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 
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The   TRUSTEES   of   the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Raymond  S. 


•  President 

•  Vice-President 

•  Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare 

Press  and  Publicity 


SYMPHONY      HALL 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Andrew  Raeburn 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


BOSTON 
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Steinway  at  any  stage 

Concert  appearances  show  that  when  pianists  perform  with  the  great  American 
orchestras,  the  piano  on  the  stage  is,  almost  without  exception,  a  Steinway. 

At  AVERY'S  you  may  choose  your  fine  piano  from  these  time-honored  names 

STEINWAY.    .    .    since  1853-112  years  SOHMER   .    .    since  1872-93  years 

CHICKERING    .    .    since  1823- 142  years  EVERETT.    .    since  1883-82  years 

CABLE-NELSON.    .    .    since  1904-61  years 

Headquarters  for  HAMMOND  ORGANS  and  FISHER  STEREO  PHONOGRAPHS 


Established    1921, 
Exclusive  Steinway  Piano  Representative  for  All  This   Territory 


256  Weybosset  Street 


GA  1-1434 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Three  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  Concert  in  Providence 


First  Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  4,  at  8:30  o'clock 
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Haydn 


Concerto  for  Cello,  in  C  major 


I.     Allegro 

II.     Adagio 

III.     Allegro 


Soloist:  Jules  Eskin 


Mozart Sinfonia  Concertante  for  Violin  and 

Viola,  in  E-flat,  K.  364 
I.     Allegro  maestoso 
II.     Andante 
III.     Presto 

Soloists:  Joseph  Silverstein,  Burton  Fine 


INTERMISSION 

Bartok ^Concerto  for  Orchestra 

I.     Andante  non  troppo;  allegro  vivace 
II.     Giuoco  delle  coppie:  Allegro  scherzando 

III.  Elegy:  Andante  non  troppo 

IV.  Intermezzo  interrotto:  Allegretto 
V.     Finale:  Presto 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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CONCERTO  IN  C  MAJOR,  FOR  CELLO 

By  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


This  Concerto  was  discovered  in  Prague  in  1961,  where  it  was 
brought  to  the  light  of  performance  on  May  19,  1962,  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Radio  Orchestra,  with  Milos  Sadlo  as  soloist.  It  was 
performed  in  New  York  by  the  Festival  Orchestra  under  Thomas  Dunn, 
with  Janos  Starker  as  soloist,  on  October  7,  1964,  and  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  with  Jules  Eskin  as  soloist  at  Tangle- 
wood  on  July  9,  1965. 

There  can  be  no  serious  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  the  music. 
The  manuscript  is  a  copy,  found  in  the  Radenen  Library  of  the 
National  Museum  in  Prague,  and  had  belonged  to  the  collection  of 
Count  Kolowrat,  who  had  maintained  an  orchestra  in  that  city  in 
Haydn's  time,  and  who  had  in  his  library  about  thirty  cello  concertos 
copied  for  use  in  performance.  This  one  not  only  bears  the  name  of 
Haydn;  it  corresponds  to  a  thematic  listing  by  Haydn  himself  in  his 
Entwurf  Katalog,  edited  by  Professor  Larsen,  and  also  appears  in 
the  catalogue  drawn  up  by  Haydn's  copyist,  Joseph  Elssler,  Jr.  The 
thematic  catalogue  compiled  by  the  modern  authority  Anthony  van 


•  furniture 

•  carpeting 

•  lamps 

•  accessories 

•  interior 
planning 


JAckson  1-6042 


contemporary  furniture 
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NEW  INTERIORS 


680  no.  main  street  •  providence,  r.  i. 
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ioboken  in  1937  lists  this  Concerto  with  its  incipit  (Gruppe  VII  b-i) 
s  probably  one  of  two  there  described  as  missing.  Mr.  Hoboken  then 
>elieved  that  the  work,  which  of  course  he  had  not  seen,  was  composed 
before  1780"  and  added  a  question  mark  to  the  figure  (the  famous 
)  major  Concerto  is  dated  1783).  Opinion  puts  the  newly  found  score 
s  probably  in  the  seventeen  sixties.  It  may  have  been  composed  for 
he  cellist  Joseph  Weigl,  who  was  in  the  Esterhazy  orchestra  from  1761 
o  1769.  The  Concerto  is  in  the  classical  concerto  tradition,  with  the 
irst  and  last  movements  in  the  sonata  form  with  full  development 
ections.  Cadenzas  are  written  (inserted?)  into  the  opening  movement 
md  the  Adagio  in  the  recently  discovered  manuscript  copy. 

The  harpsichord  used  was  made  by  Eric  Herz. 

[copyrighted] 


THE  SOLOIST 

Jules  Eskin  joined  this  Orchestra  as  principal  cellist  last  year.  Mr. 
£skin  became  the  principal  cellist  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in  1961. 
pe  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and  has  also  been  a  former  student  at 
:he  Curtis  Institute  where  he  studied  with  Leonard  Rose.  Before  going 
jo  Cleveland  Mr.  Eskin  played  with  the  Dallas  Symphony,  and  was 
jirst  cellist  with  the  New  York  City  Center  Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra. 
Be  made  a  recital  tour  of  Europe  in  1961  and  has  given  recitals  in 
Town  Hall,  New  York.  He  has  also  played  annually  in  the  Casals 
Festival  Orchestra  in  Puerto  Rico. 


RHODE  ISLAND  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS 

1965  •  1966 

BRAHMS  QUARTET 

(Piano  and  Strings) 

NETHERLANDS  STRING  QUARTET 

BAROQUE  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

(Harpsichord,  Flute,  Oboe,  and  Double  Bass) 

KROLL  STRING  QUARTET 

All  concerts  will  be  held  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  Auditorium.  These  concerts  are  sponsored 
by  the  Music  Department  in  Brown  University. 

Season  Tickets :    $9.00,  $7.50,  $6.00  ($4.00  Students) 

Single  Admission:  $2.50,  $2.25,  $1.75,  $1.25 

Apply  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  Box  1903  or  AVERY  PIANO  CO. 
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Wednesday,  13  October 

Tuesday,  16  November 
Tuesday,  1  February 

Tuesday,  19  April 


SINFONIA  CONCERT  ANTE  (KONZERTANTE  SINFONIE) 

for  Violin  and  Viola,  in  E-flat,  K.  364 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  Sinfonia  Concertante  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  the  summer  of  1779.   The 
orchestral  part  is  scored  for  2  oboes,  2  horns  and  strings. 

^V  tothing  is  positively  known  about  the  circumstances  of  this  work. 
-**  ^  The  autograph  is  lost.  The  music  bears  eloquent  witness  that 
Mozart  in  Salzburg,  lately  returned  from  Paris  and  Mannheim,  was 
newly  aware  of  instrumental  virtuosity  to  be  exploited  to  his  own  rich 
purposes,  although  such  instruments  as  the  clarinet  were  not  then  at  j 
his  command.  It  is  conjectured  that,  having  recently  cultivated  the 
viola  in  preference  to  the  violin,  he  may  have  intended  this  nobly 
expressive  part  for  his  own  use.  He  wrote  the  part  a  half  tone  lower 
(D  instead  of  E-flat)  so  that  the  player,  by  tuning  his  instrument  a 
half  tone  up,  would  give  it  brightness  and  body  as  against  the  accom- 
panying viola  section  (this  device  is  no  longer  used).  His  aptitude  in 
making  the  violin  and  viola  happy  partners  was  to  be  confirmed  in  the 
two  unaccompanied  duos  (K.  423,  424)  which  Mozart  wrote  as  a  favor 
for  Michael  Haydn  in  1783  at  Salzburg,  generously  allowing  him  to 
call  it  his  own.  In  this  Concertante  the  supporting  orchestra  adds 
immensely  to  the  stirring  message  of  the  two  paired,  interlocking,  or 
complementary  voices. 

The  Sinfonia  Concertante  followed  the  five  concertos  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  and  so  led  Alfred  Einstein  to  call  it  "Mozart's  crowning 
achievement  in  the  field  of  the  violin  concerto."  In  it  Mozart  "summed 
up,"  according  to  Mr.  Einstein,  "what  he  had  accomplished  in  the 


The  Only  Maternity  Shop 
in  Downtown  Providence 


Every  Wardrobe  Need 

for  the 

Mother-to-be 


One-  and  two-piece  dresses     •     suits     •  jackets     •     skirts 

sweaters     •     slacks     •     lingerie     •  girdles     •     bras 

THE   MATERNITY  SHOP 

172  MATHEWSON  STREET        •  PROVIDENCE 
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concertante  portions  o£  his  serenades,  adding  what  he  had  learned  of 
the  monumental  style  in  Mannheim  and  Paris,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  treating  all  his  materials  with  the  personal  and  artistic  maturity 
which  he  had  by  this  time  reached.  No  mere  allegro  or  allegro  spiritoso 
opens  this  work,  but  rather  an  Allegro  maestoso.  The  motives  are  no 
longer  buffo  or  simply  galant  in  style;  they  are  truly  symphonic  or  sing- 
ing. Among  the  singing  melodies  the  subsidiary  theme  is  unforgettable, 
where  the  oboes  answer  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  strings  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  in  a  ray  of  light,  or  where,  later,  the  horns  and  oboes 
carry  on  a  dialogue  against  the  pizzicato  of  the  strings.  The  powerful 
orchestra  crescendo  —  a  rarity  in  Mozart's  works  —  is  in  the  Mannheim 
style;  but  the  living  unity  of  each  of  the  three  movements,  organic  in 
every  detail,  and  the  complete  vitality  of  the  whole  orchestra,  in  which 
every  instrument  speaks  its  own  language:  the  oboes,  the  horns,  and  all 
the  strings,  with  the  divided  violas  enhancing  the  richness  and  warmth 
of  the  texture  —  all  this  is  truly  Mozartean.  So  is  the  intimate  conver- 
sation of  the  two  soloists,  rising  in  the  Andante  to  the  level  of  eloquent 
dialogue.  The  Andante  is  in  C  minor  —  a  further  sign  that  every  trace 
of  galanterie  has  disappeared.  The  answer  of  the  viola  to  the  muffled 
plaint  of  the  violin,  leading  to  the  gentle  key  of  E-flat  major,  is  a  revela- 
tion of  the  deepest  feeling.  The  finale  is  a  Tempo  di  contradanza,  whose 
gaiety  results  principally  from  the  fact  that  in  the  chain  of  musical 
events  the  unexpected  always  occurs  first,  being  followed  by  the 
expected;  the  first  entrance  of  the  soloists  is  such  a  surprise.  The  viola 
part  is  written  in  D,  which  means  that  the  instrument  is  intended  to  be 
tuned  a  half  tone  up,  and  doubtless  to  be  strung  with  correspondingly 
finer  strings,  for  it  is  to  sound  brighter  and  clearer  than  the  violas  of 
the  tutti.  The  cadenzas  are  written  out,  and  are  notable  alike  for  their 
plasticity,  their  brevity,  and  their  beauty  —  a  model  and  a  warning  for 
posterity." 

[copyrighted] 
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Jones  Warehouses,  Inc. 

For  over  75  years  rendering  an  exceptionally 
fine  service  in  Furniture  Storage,  and  in 
Dependable  World  Wide  Moving. 

59  CENTRAL  STREET 


Member : 
Aero  Mayflower 

Nation-wide 
Moving  Service 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
GA  1-0081 
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THE  SOLOISTS 

Joseph  Silverstein  succeeded  Richard  Burgin  as  Concertmaster  in 
19(12.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1955  when  he  was  twenty-three  and  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Orchestra  at  that  time.  Born  in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Joseph  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston, 
Denver  and  Philadelphia  before  joining  this  one.  Mr.  Silverstein  has 
won  signal  honors  here  and  abroad.  In  the  autumn  of  1961,  he  was 
awarded  the  prize  in  the  Walter  W.  Naumberg  Foundation  Compe- 
tition. 

Burton  Fine  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning 
of  the  past  season  as  a  violinist.  He  had  spent  nine  years  as  a  research 
chemist  with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
Center  in  Cleveland.  During  his  years  with  this  federal  agency  he 
played  with  several  chamber  music  ensembles.  Mr.  Fine  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  and  studied  with  Ivan  Galamian  for  four  years  at  the 
Curtis  Institute.  In  the  summer  of  1950  he  studied  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  in  Tanglewood.  Mr.  Fine  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  chemistry  from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 


THE  DAVID  L  GERMAN  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Philadelphia's  leading  travel  agency  specializing  in  tours  of  musical  and  cultural  interest 

is  pleased  to  announce  that  their  two 

WINTER  OPERA  AND  THEATRE  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

31    JANUARY— 21    FEBRUARY     and     7   FEBRUARY  — 9  MARCH 
will  be  highlighted  by  attendance  at  the  glamorous 

VIENNA  STATE  OPERA  CONCERT  AND  BALL 

With  the  over  100-piece  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  as  accompaniment,  tour  members  will 
waltz  in  the  gracious  setting  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera's  rose-bedecked  auditorium  following 
the  traditional  "Command  Performance"  featuring  many  of  the  great  stars  of  the  operatic 
and  concert  stage.  Supper  will  be  served  in  your  own  private  box  from  which  you  will  view 
the  evening's  magnificent  entertainment.  Tour  participants,  in  addition  to  the  Concert  and 
Ball,  will  attend  opera  and  concert  as  well  as  theatre  performances  in  Brussels,  Paris,  Munich, 
Milan,  Barcelona,  Madrid  and  London  accompanied  by  a  distinguished  former  member  of  the 
International  Opera  Scene  who  will  act  as  tour  host.  The  first  group  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  21-Day  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  Airfare.  The  second  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  journey  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  city,  allowing  them  an 
opportunity  to  relax  amidst  Europe's  foremost  culture  centres  while  savoring  some  of  its  most 
exciting  revivals  and  premieres. 

Tour  Price,  including  Jet  airline  transportation,  excellent  hotels 
and   meals,  cultural  touring   and  the  best  performance  tickets: 

31    JANUARY   -   21    FEBRUARY:    $990     •      7   FEBRUARY  -  9  MARCH:    $1,630 

For  further  information  and  detailed  itineraries  apply  to 

THE    DAVID    L.    GERMAN    TRAVEL    SERVICE 

1400  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102  Telephone:  LOcust  3-7045 


RHODE  ISLAND  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

39  THE  ARCADE     •     PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
TEmple  1-3123 


The  Twenty-first  Season 
FRANCIS  MADEIRA,  Music  Director 


EIGHT  SATURDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM  •8:30  p.m. 
OCTOBER  23     •     NOVEMBER  20     •     DECEMBER  18 
FEBRUARY  5     •     FEBRUARY  26     •     MARCH  26 
APRIL  23     •     MAY  21 

FIFTEEN  CHILDREN'S  CONCERTS 

Held  during  the  school  day  for  35,000  public,  parochial  and 
independent   elementary   school   children   from   the   entire   State. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS 

100  Quartet  and  Quintet  programs,  taken  to  the  individual  schools, 
played  by  two  string  quartets,  one  brass  and  one  woodwind  quintet. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CONCERTS 

Nine  concerts  by  35  to  40  musicians  played  in  high  schools  in 
various  communities. 

FAMILY  CONCERTS 

Presented  in  community  schools  in  the  Spring,  providing  full 
orchestral  programs  at  low  cost  so  that  whole  families  may  attend. 

"POPS''  ORCHESTRA 

Available  for  your  enjoyment.  Played  at  Brown  University  Bi- 
centennial last  June. 

YOUTH  ORCHESTRA 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  director,  Joseph  Conte,  Concertmaster 
of  the  Philharmonic.  Continues  its  program  of  musical  instruction 
for  the  performance  of  orchestral  music.  Over  110  young  Rhode 
Islanders  perform  in  this  group. 
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COXCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA 
Bx  Bela  Bartok 

Born  in  Nagyszentrniklos.  Hungary.  March  25.  18S1 : 
died  in  New  York.  September  26,  1945 


This  Orchestral  Concerto  was  written  for  the  Roussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in 
rneinorv  of  Natalie  Roussevitzkv.  The  score  is  dated  October  S.  1943.  This  Orchestra 
gave  the  first  performance  of  the  Concerto  December  1  and  2.  1944.  and  repeated  it 
December  29  and  30  of  the  same  season. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo.  3  oboes  and  English  horn.  3  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet.  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon.  4  horns.  3  trumpets.  3  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  2  harps 
and  strings. 

CCnpHE  general  mood  of  the  work  represents."  so  the  composer  has 
-*-  written,  "apart  from  the  jesting  second  movement,  a  gradual 
transition  from  the  sternness  of  the  first  movement  and  the  lugubrious 
death-song  of  the  third,  to  the  life-assertion  of  the  last  one."  This 
remark  is  interesting,  in  that  Bela  Bartok  composed  the  piece  during 
his  convalescence  from  a  serious  illness. 

He  has  further  explained  why  he  has  not  called  it  a  svmphony: 

"The  title  of  this  symphonv-like  orchestral  work  is  explained  bv  its 
tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument  groups  in  a 
'concertant'  or  soloistic  manner.  The  'virtuoso'  treatment  appears,  for 
instance,  in  the  fugato  sections  of  the  development  of  the  first  move- 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEIXSDORR   Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin.  Associate  Conductor 


The  remaining  Thursday  evening  concerts  in  Providence 
will  be  as  follows: 


December  2 

January   1 3 
February   1~ 

March   31 


ERICH  LEIXSDORF.   Conductor 
CLAUDE  FRANK.   Piano 

JEAN"  MARTIXOX.   Conductor 

ERICH  LEIXSDORF.   Conductor 
ZENO  FRANCESCATTI.  Violin 

ERICH  LEIXSDORF.  Conductor 


Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Avery  Piano  Company 
256  Weybosset  Street,  Providence 

BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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"I  AM  PROUD  TO  BE  LISTED  ON 

THE  ROLL  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA" 

So  wrote  an  elderly  lady  from  Huntsville,  Alabama  who 
has  heard  the  Orchestra  only  rarely  but  remembers  these 
occasions  with  joy.    Her  letter  continued: 

Enclosed  is  a  small  check  for  your  Orchestra  s  fund. 

I  have  had  much  joy  whenever  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  it,  Though  I  am  old  now  and  travel  little. 
I  enjoy  the  Orchestra  in  retrospect  .  .  .  and  I  should 
like  to  be  included  in  your  annual  appeal  for  funds  to 
offset  the  deficit. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

trust  that  those  who  are  privileged  to  hear  the  Orchestra 
frequently  will  be  pleased  and  "proud  to  be  listed  on  the 
roll  of  the  Friends." 

Contributions  to  the  Friends  are  gratefully  accepted  at 
the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 
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merit  (brass  instruments),  or  in  the  ' 'perpetuum  mobile'-like  passage  of 
the  principal  theme  in  the  last  movement  (strings),  and,  especially,  in 
the  second  movement,  in  which  pairs  of  instruments  consecutively 
appear  with  brilliant  passages. 

"As  for  the  structure  of  the  work,  the  first  and  fifth  movements  are 
written  in  a  more  or  less  regular  sonata  form.  The  development  of  the 
first  contains  fugato  sections  for  brass;  the  exposition  in  the  finale  is 
somewhat  extended,  and  its  development  consists  of  a  fugue  built  on 
the  last  theme  of  the  exposition.  Less  traditional  forms  are  found  in 
the  second  and  third  movements.  The  main  part  of  the  second  consists 
of  a  chain  of  independent  short  sections,  by  wind  instruments  consecu- 
tively introduced  in  five  pairs  (bassoons,  oboes,  clarinets,  flutes,  and 
muted  trumpets).  Thematically,  the  five  sections  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. A  kind  of  'trio'  —  a  short  chorale  for  brass  instruments  and  side- 
drum  —  follows,  after  which  the  five  sections  are  recapitulated  in  a  more 
elaborate  instrumentation.  The  structure  of  the  fourth  movement  like- 
wise is  chain-like;  three  themes  appear  successively.  These  constitute 
the  core  of  the  movement,  which  is  enframed  by  a  misty  texture  of  rudi- 
mentary motifs.  Most  of  the  thematic  material  of  this  movement  derives 
from  the  'Introduction'  to  the  first  movement.  The  form  of  the  fourth 
movement  —  'Intermezzo  interrotto'  ['Interrupted  Intermezzo']  —  could 
be  rendered  by  the  letter  symbols  'ABA  —  interruption  —  BA.'  " 

[copyrighted] 
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INSTRUCTOR  OF  CELLO 
Ensemble  Music — Solfeggio — Eartraining — Elementary  Harmony 

Studio:  48  COLLEGE  STREET  •  Phone:  JA  1-5742 
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CONCERT  PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

State  Accredited  in  Germany 

Beginners  to  Artist  Pupils 

Studios:    168  Lloyd  Avenue 
Phone:   DE  1-5667 


ROSAMOND  WADSWORTH,  Soprano 

M.  M.  Eastman  School  of  Music 

National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing 

Tel.  246-0943 

4  ELEANOR  DRIVE         •         BARRINGTON,  R.  I. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 
Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 


Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


EXCELLAIT 
SURTOUT 


POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  accept 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  eai 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fanfai 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  strar 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  One 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  in 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  measuri 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  int( 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  mode 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  develoj 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  woi 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

The  variety  of  music  spanned  by  the  centuries  that  separate 
from  Menotti  is  immense,  yet  the  artistry  of  today's  musich 
compasses  it  with  ease.  Thus,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Le 
are  cheered  for  their  Schonberg  or  Menotti,  as  well  as  f 
Mozart.  Indeed,  they  speak  the  musical  language  of  the  18 
20th  centuries  with  the  same  fluency.  As  examples,  hee 
Dynagroove  recordings  of  Mozart's  Jupiter"  Symphony  a 
notti's  The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi  coupled  with  e. 
from  Schonberg's  Gurre-Lieder.  These  are  albums  of  endurin; 
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Oil  paintings  and  watercolors  now  on 
'lew  in  the  Gallery  have  been  assembled 
Iby  Wendell  F.  Zoehler  of  the  Doll  and 
|Richards  Gallery. 
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CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers have  begun  their  second  season  of 
public  concerts  of  chamber  music.  Their 
schedule  has  been  considerably  expanded 
and  their  concerts  will  take  place  in  a 
wider  range  of  cities. 

The  Chamber  Players  have  already 
appeared  at  Radcliffe  College  and  in 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  Their 
first  Boston  public  performance  of  the 
season  will  take  place  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 3,  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  opening  program  of  the 
Cambridge  Society  for  Early  Music. 
Later  in  the  month  they  will  appear  at 
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Newton   Junior    College    and    at    Clark 
University  in  Worcester. 

There  will  be  three  concerts  by  the 
Chamber  Players  at  Jordan  Hall  this 
season,  on  January  21,  February  25,  and 
April  22.  They  will  also  present  two 
concerts  at  Town  Hall  in  New  York 
City,  on  January  30  and  March  6. 

Other  programs  during  the  winter 
season  will  take  place  in  Washington, 
at  the  De  Cordova  Museum  in  Lincoln, 
at  Colby  College  in  Waterville,  Maine, 
and  a  second  program  at  Clark  Univer- 
sity in  Worcester. 

A  Spring  Tour,  which  will  carry  the 
group  as  far  west  as  California,  is 
planned  for  the  month  of  May.  Concerts 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers are  now  scheduled  in  Syracuse,  New 
York;  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois;  Boulder,  Colorado;  and 
at  the  Ovai  Festival,  Ovai,  California. 
The  repertoire  of  the  Chamber  Play- 
ers includes  chamber  music  written  for 
varied  combinations  of  strings,  winds, 
and  brasses,  as  well  as  string  trios, 
quartets  and  wind  quintets,  from  the 
pre-Baroque  to  the  contemporary  peri- 
ods. The  permanent  availability  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  highly 
skilled  principal  players  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  form  the  unusual  instrumental 
combinations  which  are  required  by 
much  of  the  chamber  music  literature. 
With  the  announcement  of  the  new  or- 
ganization last  season,  Erich  Leinsdorf 
said,  "As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  I  rejoice  that  we 
can  give  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the 
players,  the  most  complete  'coverage' 
of  music." 

In  addition  to  their  public  concerts, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
will  also  be  heard  on  RCA  Victor  Red 
Seal  recordings.  The  first  album  will  be 
released  in  the  coming  spring. 

Claude  Frank,  the  eminent  pianist, 
continues  as  Pianist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  and  will  join 
them  in  many  of  their  programs  this 
season.  Daniel  Pinkham  and  Luise  Vos- 
gerchian  will  be  heard  as  Associates  of 
the  Players. 


WE'RE  A 
F00D-F0R-TH0UGHT 

STORE. 

Book  Clearing  House  is  sort  of  a 
supermarket  of  intellectual  delicacies 
to  read  and  listen  to.  In  fact,  we 
have  seven  different  kinds  of  food 
for  thought  under  one  roof,  ranging 
from  such  literary  tidbits  as  The 
Hudson  Review  and  Foreign  Affairs 
to  a  10,000-title  record  department 
with  virtually  everything  on  discs. 
Consider,  too,  that  you  are  inalien- 
ably free  to  browse,  and  that  our 
knowledgeable  salespeople  speak 
only  when  spoken  to.  Then  add  this 
list  of  our  wares,  and  perhaps  you'll 
be  impelled  to  come  see  for  yourself. 

1.  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  1 1,000  paperback  titles 

4.  Text  and  technical  books 

5.  Record  dept 10,000  titles 

6.  Dozens  of  literary  quarterlies 

7.  Our  rive  gauche  carts  of 

bargain  books 

As  we  say,  you'll  find  7  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 

BOSTON  •  COpley  7-1600 

Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND   PHONE  ORDERS   DISPATCHED  AT   ONCE 
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There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  make  a  million 
(but  try  to  keep  it!) 


One  recipe  —  let  your  hair  grow. . .  get  a  guitar . . .  and  a  smart  agent. 

Of  course,  most  people  make  their  money  in  other  ways.  Our 
business  is  suggesting  practical  ways  to  help  them  hold  on  to  it. 

More  and  more  these  days,  we  recommend  a  Living  Trust. 

With  a  Living  Trust,  you  can  take  as  much,  or  as  little,  of  the  re- 
sponsibility as  you  wish. 

We  do  most  of  the  work  and  handling  of  investment  decisions. 

A  Living  Trust  can  be  a  wise  and  profitable  arrangement.  We'd 
like  very  much  to  talk  with  you  and  your  lawyer  about  this.  If  you 
want  to  come  in  bejore  you  have  reached  your  first  million,  that's  all 
right,  too! 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Second  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  9,  at  7:30  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 

Schoenberg Chamber  Symphony,  Op.  gB 

(Version  for  Full  Orchestra) 

Debussy *"La  Mer"  (The  Sea),  Three  Symphonic  Sketches 

I.     De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer  (From  Dawn  to  Noon  on  the  Sea) 
II.     Jeux  de  vagues  (The  Play  of  the  Waves) 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer  (Dialogue  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sea) 

INTERMISSION 

Scriabin "Le  Divin  Poeme,"  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  43 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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"KAMMERSYMPHONIE,"  VERSION  FOR 
FULL  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  gB 
By  Arnold  Schoenberg 

Born  in  Vienna,  September  13,  1874;  died  in  Los  Angeles,  July  13,  1951 


Schoenberg  composed  his  Chamber  Symphony,  Op.  9,  in  1906.  The  parts  were 
scored  for  individual  instruments.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  in 
Vienna,  March  31,  1913.  It  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
December  19,  1947,  Eleazar  de  Carvalho  conducting. 

In  1935  the  composer  re-scored  the  work  for  full  orchestra  and  this  version  was 
first  performed  in  Los  Angeles,  December  17,  1935,  the  composer  conducting.  It  was 
performed  by  this  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch  on  November 
10-11,  1950. 

The  original  Kammersymphonie  is  scored  for  sixteen  instruments:  flute  and 
piccolo,  oboe,  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  bassoon  and  contra- 
bassoon,  2  horns  and  string  quintet.  The  new  version  adds  a  flute,  2  oboes,  an  E-flat 
clarinet,  a  bassoon,  2  horns,  2  trumpets  and  3  trombones.  The  string  players  would 
be  increased  accordingly. 

Tn  Hollywood,  looking  back  twenty-nine  years  to  one  of  his  earliest 
*■  works  composed  in  Vienna,  Schoenberg  arranged  it  for  a  full  orches- 
tra with  only  slight  changes  in  the  notation. 

Composed  between  the  First  String  Quartet  in  D  minor  of  1905  and 


Winter  (^oatd  that  have 
a  hidden  treasure  within 


Our  Nutria  lined  coats  are  cut  with  such 
finesse  that  their  slender  lines  belie  their 
hidden  warmth.  A  varied  choice  of  styles 
and  fabrics  lined  with  selected  skins,  from 
400.00  or  with  Nutria  flanks  at    196.00. 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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Josephine   •   •   • 
now  and  then 

Rich,  glowing  velvets  garnished 

with  jet  and  lace — this  is  the 

look  we  like  for  evening.  The 

same  high-cut,  ring-waisted 

silhouettes  that  were  worn  by 

the  Empress  Josephine  to  bring 

splendor  into  Napoleons  court. 

Garnet  rayon  velvet  ruffled 

in  Chantilly  lace,  $70 

Plaza  Shop,  fifth  floor, 

Filene's  Boston,  Southshore, 

Chestnut  Hill  and  Natick 
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the  Second  String  Quartet  in  F-sharp  minor  of  1907-08,  the  Chamber 
Symphony  belongs  to  that  transitional  point  in  the  composer's  growth 
where  amplitude  in  development  was  replaced  by  the  utmost  concise- 
ness, and  expanded  form  by  brevity.  Schoenberg  was  soon  to  carry 
harmonic  relationship  to  a  tenuous  point  verging  on  the  disappearance 
of  tonal  polarity  (the  harmonic  basis  of  the  " Kammersymphonie"  is 
largely  by  intervals  of  the  fourth  instead  of  the  usual  thirds,  but  the 
piece  opens  and  closes  roundly  and  unmistakably  in  the  key  of  E 
major).  It  was  not  by  accident  that  Schoenberg  wrote  a  symphony  of 
chamber  proportions  at  this  time.  His  tendency  was  then  completely 
in  this  direction.  The  "Gurre-Lieder"  (1900-01)  and  "Pelleas  und 
Melisande"  (1902-03)  were  his  only  previous  orchestral  works,  and 
their  lavish  instrumental  coloring,  in  line  with  the  opulent  "Verklarte 
Nacht"  for  String  Sextet  in  1899,  had  given  way  to  the  spare  voices 
of  individual  instruments,  where  complex  vocal  line  is  accentuated 
and  rich  chromatic  chords  or  sensuous  color  effects  dispensed  with 
altogether. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  •  FORD  MEMORIAL 

AUDITORIUM,  DETROIT  •  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

PHILADELPHIA    •    LINCOLN    CENTER,    NEW   YORK 

KENNEDY  CENTER,  WASHINGTON 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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According  to  Egon  Wellesz,  Schoenberg's  disciple  and  first  biog- 
rapher, the  Chamber  Symphony  caused  in  its  first  audience*  in  Vienna, 
where  it  was  played  by  the  Rose  Quartet  together  with  wind  players 
from  the  Hofoper,  mingled  bewilderment,  fury,  and  derision.  "The 
public  did  not  trouble  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  symphony,  but  inter- 
rupted the  performance  by  banging  seats,  by  whistling,  and  by  their 
ostentatious  departure.  In  order  to  avoid  further  disturbances  at  per- 
formances, Schoenberg,  on  the  occasion  of  a  second  recital  that  took 
place  in  the  spring  of  that  year  in  the  Ehrbar  Hall,  had  cards  printed 
bearing  the  notice  that  the  holder  had  the  right  only  to  quiet  listening, 
but  to  no  expression  of  opinion  whether  by  applause  or  by  hissing." 
The  Berlin  Signale  named  it  "Schreckenkammersymphonie,"  "Horror- 
Chamber  Symphony";  the  Musical  Courier  reported  for  its  American 
readers:  "Schoenberg  has  once  more  baffled  the  critics  and  public,  this 
time  with  his  chamber  symphony  for  fifteen  solo  instruments.  In  order 
to  give  the  listeners  an  opportunity  to  become  accustomed  to  and  to 
find  the  meaning  in  the  unintelligible  mixture  of  sounds,  the  whole 
work  was  gone  through  twice,  but  its  interest  did  not  seem  to  be 
increased  even  by  this  stringent  measure.    The  audience  sat  perfectly 

*  Wellesz  states  that  this  performance  took  place  "shortly  after"  the  first  performance  of  the 
D  minor  Quartet  on  February  5,  1907.  Nicolas  Slonimsky  fixes  the  date  as  six  years  later 
March  31,  1913. 
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Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 
"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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silent  as  if  stunned.  One  Berlin  critic  compared  the  harmonic  structure 
of  the  work  to  a  field  of  weeds  and  turnips  mixed  together,  and  the 
general  opinion  was  that  the  composition  was  a  most  unaccountable 
jumbling  together  of  abnormalities."* 

"The  Kammersymphonie,"  writes  Mr.  Wellesz,t  is  one  of  the  last 
compositions  in  which  Schoenberg  makes  use  of  tonality.  The  way  in 
which  he  has  enlarged  harmonic  possibilities  and  formed  new  cadences 
betrays  sovereign  masterv.  Moreover,  he  has  at  the  same  time  entered 
on  the  path  to  a  new  region.  Already  in  the  opening  bars  a  chord  con- 
sisting of  five  superimposed  fourths  appears,  which  harmonically 
heralds  the  first  theme  of  the  principal  section,  a  passionate  theme  of 
aspiration  for  the  horn. 

"This  theme,  made  up  of  fourths,  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
course  of  the  symphony:  it  appears  at  all  the  important  points  of 
departure  in  the  development,  and  thanks  to  its  peculiar  composition 
it  is  capable  of  discarding  tonality  and  also,  through  its  fanfare-like 
character,  of  bringing  into  the  polyphonic  texture  of  the  voices  a  con- 
trast  that  has  immediate  effect. 

"Directly  after  the  horn  theme,  a  short  motive  appears  leading  to  a 


*  Some  will  remember  the  complete  dismay  caused  by  the  performance  of  Schoenberg's  Five 
Orchestral  Pieces  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Karl  Muck  on 
December  IS,  1914. 

t  Arnold  Schoenberg,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York. 
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Bernard    Zighera,    the 
Boston  Symphony's  Princi- 
pal Harp  —  who  also  ap- 
pears with  the  Orchestra  as 
piano    soloist  —  celebrates 
his    40th    anniversary    with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1966.    Born   in   Paris   of   a  ______ 

Roumanian   father    and    an     ~™ ™m     '         ""  PhotograPh  by  Arthur  Gr^n 

Austrian  mother,  he  won  highest  honors  in  both  harp  and  piano  at  the 
Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  de  Paris  and  played  in  the  Societe  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  and  the  Paris  Opera. 

Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1926,  he  has  appeared  as  both 

piano  and  harp  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  and  in  concerts  abroad.  In  1936, 

he  founded  the  Zighera  Chamber  Orchestra,  with  which  for  several  seasons 

he  presented  a  notable  series  of  chamber  concerts. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 
This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by  the  Trust 

Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 

that  we  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

TRUST   DEPARTMENT  135   DEVONSHIRE  STREET,    BOSTON 


MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 
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cadence  in  E  major;  then  follows  the  chief  theme,  which  is  constructed 
out  of  a  lavish  use  of  the  whole-tone  scale.  .  .  . 

"Here  Schoenberg  had  already  found  a  way  to  a  concise  form  of 
theme-construction,  the  like  of  which  he  had  not  quite  fully  achieved 
in  the  [First]  string  quartet.  This,  by  the  way,  is  an  example  of  the 
'untheoreticar  nature  of  each  of  Schoenberg's  ideas.  Still  involved  to 
some  extent  in  the  practice  of  his  time,  Schoenberg  strove  to  work  out 
this  thematic  idea  and  to  develop  it  in  the  accepted  way,  until  after 
some  days  he  saw  that  the  theme  must  be  exactly  as  it  had  occurred 
to  him,  and  that  his  inspiration  was  different  from  that  of  his 
contemporaries. 

"The  recognition  of  this  was  of  decisive  importance  for  Schoenberg; 
from  that  time  onward,  he  followed  the  dictates  of  the  voice  within 
and  severed  all  connection  with  the  traditions  of  the  past.  This  repre- 
sented the  real  liberation  of  his  nature  from  ties  that  were  only  an 
impediment  to  his  development. 

"His  labours  at  the  Kammersymphonie  gave  Schoenberg  a  decisive 
impulse  in  search  of  a  new  style  of  orchestration.  All  that  he  has  | 
orchestrated  since  the  Kammersymphonie  bears  the  stamp  of  being 
written  for  solo-players;  that  is  to  say,  every  instrument  in  the  orches- 
tra attains  to  importance  and  is  treated  in  accordance  with  its  nature. 
The  problems  to  be  faced  in  a  composition  for  ten  wind  instruments 
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suspect  it  always  will  be. 
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and  five  strings  had  the  effect  of  maturing  this  new  principle  in  orches- 
tration, and  quite  early  in  these  works  they  led  to  a  most  highly  indi- 
vidual colouring." 


The  Schoenberg  of  the  Chamber  Symphony,  aged  thirty-one,  was  a 
very  serious  young  artist,  much  troubled  by  the  onslaughts  which  his 
music  was  causing  in  Vienna.  But  his  subsequent  career  and  works 
have  shown  plainly  enough  that  he  was  never  fundamentally  discour- 
aged nor  dissuaded  from  following  his  own  path.  He  became  the  center 
of  a  movement  which  freed  music  from  its  long  established  chordal 
customs,  equalized  the  twelve  tones  of  the  scale,  and  allowed  the  com- 
poser arbitrary  selection  in  the  ordering  and  use  of  them.  The  disciples 
long  paid  him  homage;  at  last  the  listening  public,  while  not  taking  to 
its  heart  a  music  which  by  its  constitution  was  strange  and  challenging 
to  many,  came  to  respect  the  independence  of  Arnold  Schoenberg  andi 
admire  his  obvious  courage  and  his  remarkable  expertness  (reputed  or 
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perceived).  His  last  works  showed  a  tendency  toward  reversion  to 
unmistakable  tonality,  such  as  the  Theme  and  Variations,  Op.  43B, 
first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (October  20,  1944). 
When  Schoenberg's  "Twelve-Tone  System,"  so-called,  was  debated 
lengthily  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  originator  of  it  all  was  looked 
upon  as  an  inventor  of  tonal  complexities  rather  than  as  a  musician 
and  artist,  he  once  remarked  to  one  of  his  followers,  Jose  Rodriguez, 
"I  am  somewhat  sad  that  people  talk  so  much  of  atonality,  of  twelve- 
tone  systems,  of  technical  methods,  when  it  comes  to  my  music.  All 
music,  all  human  work,  has  a  skeleton,  a  circulatory  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. I  wish  that  my  music  could  be  considered  as  an  honest  and  intelli- 
gent person  who  comes  to  us  saying  something  he  feels  deeply  and 
which  is  of  significance  to  all  of  us." 


When  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  gave  Schoenberg 
the  Award  of  Merit  in  1947  for  an  "eminent  foreign  artist,  composer, 
or  writer,  living  in  America,"  the  composer,  being  not  only  a  musician 
but  a  philosopher  of  the  quizzical  and  dialectical  sort,  wrote,  not 
ungratefully,  in  reply: 

"To  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
"Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
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Executorship  has 
a  language  of  its  own. 


The  inexperienced  Executor  —  wife,  Mend,  relative  —  goes 
into  foreign  territory  on  your  family's  behalf. 

The  language  is  strange.  The  dialects  numerous,  the 
terms  unfamiliar.  The  idioms  can  confound  even  the  experts. 

And  there  isn't  a  two-week  cram  course  anywhere  that 
can  teach  a  neophyte  to  speak  the  language  of  estate  settle- 
ment fluently.  Or  to  "get  the  message"  at  every  crucial  time. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  acts  as  Execu- 
tor year  in  and  year  out.  We  know  what  is  required  to  give 
maximum  protection  to  the  estate  you  have  spent  a  lifetime 
building. 

Let  us  show  you  and  your  attorney  how  this  experience 
—together  with  our  staff  of  specialists  in  many  fields— can 
be  translated  into  greater  security  and  financial  savings  for 
your  family. 
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"I  am  proud  about  the  formulation  under  which  this  award  has  been  given  to  me. 

"That  all  I  have  endeavored  to  accomplish  during  these  fifty  years  is  now  by  you 
evaluated  as  an  achievement  seems  in  some  respects  to  be  an  overestimation. 

"At  least  not  before  now  could  I  sum  it  up  —  that  is:  while  it  still  looked  like  a 
pell-mell  of  incoherent  details  —  at  least  then  did  I  fail  to  understand  it  as  a  direction 
leading  toward  an  accomplishment.  Personally  I  had  the  feeling  as  if  I  had  fallen 
into  an  ocean  of  boiling  water,  and  not  knowing  how  to  swim  or  to  get  out  in  another 
manner,  I  tried  with  my  legs  and  arms  as  best  I  could. 

"I  do  not  know  what  saved  me;  why  I  was  not  drowned  or  cooked  alive  — 

"I  have  perhaps  only  one  merit:  I  never  gave  up. 

"But  how  could  I  give  up  in  the  middle  of  an  ocean? 

"Whether  my  wriggling  was  very  economical  or  entirely  senseless,  whether  it  helped 
me  to  survive  or  counteracted  it  —  there  was  nobody  to  help  me,  nor  were  there  many 
who  would  not  have  liked  to  see  me  succumb. 

"I  do  not  contend  it  was  envy  —  of  what  was  there  to  be  envious? 

"I  doubt  also  that  it  was  absence  of  good  will  —  or  worse  —  presence  of  ill  wishing. 

"It  might  have  been  their  desire  to  get  rid  of  this  nightmare,  of  this  unharmonious 
torture,  of  these  unintelligible  ideas,  of  this  methodical  madness  —  and  I  must  admit: 
these  were  not  bad  men  who  felt  this  way  —  though,  of  course,  I  never  understood 
what  I  had  done  to  them  to  make  them  as  malicious,  as  furious,  as  cursing,  as  aggres- 
sive—I am  still  certain  that  I  had  never  taken  away  from  them  something  they 
owned;  I  had  never  interfered  with  their  rights;  with  their  prerogatives;  I  never  did 
trespass  their  property;  I  even  did  not  know  where  it  was  located,  which  were  the 
boundaries  of  their  lots  and  who  had  given  them  title  to  these  possessions. 

"Maybe  I  did  not  care  enough  about  such  problems;  maybe  I  myself  failed  to 
understand  their  viewpoints,  was  not  considerate  enough,  was  rough  when  I  should 
have  been  soft,  was  impatient  when  they  were  worried  by  time  and  pressure,  ridicul- 
ing them  when  indulgence  was  advisable,  laughed  when  they  were  distressed. 
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"I  see  only  that  I  was  always  in  the  red  — 

"But  I  have  one  excuse:    I  had  fallen  into  an  ocean,  into  an  ocean  of  overheated 
water  and  it  burned  not  only  my  skin,  it  burned  also  internally. 

"And  I  could  not  swim. 

"At  least  I  could  not  swim  with  the  tide.   All  I  could  do  was  to  swim  against  the 
tide  —  whether  it  saved  me  or  not. 

"I  see  that  I  was  always  in  the  red.   And  when  you  call  this  an  achievement,  so  — 
forgive  me  —  I  do  not  understand  of  what  it  might  consist. 

"That  I  never  gave  up? 

"I  could  not  —  I  would  have  liked  to. 

"I  am  proud  to  receive  this  award  under  the  assumption  that  I  have  achieved 
something. 

"Please  do  not  call  it  false  modesty  if  I  say: 

"Maybe  something  has  been  achieved  but  it  was  not  I  who  deserve  the  credit  for 
that. 

"The  credit  must  be  given  to  my  opponents. 

"They  were  the  ones  who  really  helped  me. 

"Thank  you. 

(Signed)    Arnold  Schoenberg." 

[copyrighted] 
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"THE  SEA"  (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  Saint-Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903—05  that  Debussy  composed  La  Mer.  The  first  perform- 
ance was  performed  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905. 

La  Mer  is  scored  for  piccolo,  2  flutes  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  3 
bassoons,  double  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  2  cornets-a-pistons,  3  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta),  bass  drum, 
2  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  ievision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  esquisses  symphoniques," 
he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in  France, 
and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  L'Apres-midi  d'un  faune  of 
1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and  the  first 
performance  of  Pelleas  et  Melisande  was  a  recent  event  (1902).  Piano, 
chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  La  Mer  with  some  regularity;  ol 
larger  works  the  three  orchestral  Images  were  to  occupy  him  for  the 
next  six  years.  Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien  was  written  in  1911;  Jeux 
in  1912. 
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Can  you  r&member  when 
Wagner  was  "banned" in  Boston? 


From  the  earliest  days  of  our  Symphony,  Wagner  had  been  a  particular 
favorite  of  Boston  conductors.  In  fact,  four  days  after  Wagner's  death  in 
1882,  the  Symphony  dedicated  a  memorial  concert  to  the  German  master. 
Wagner's  music  fit  that  occasion  too — very  sad,  very  sombre.  Breaking  tra- 
dition, the  musicians  even  wore  black  ties. 

But  during  the  First  World  War,  Wagnerian  music  was  not  performed 
in  Boston.  That  was  because  Wagner  was  German,  and  the  conductor, 
Monteux,  did  not  want  to  offend  anyone. 

At  that  time,  many  concert-goers  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Traditionally, 
Bostonians  have  never  been  as  fond  of  Wagner  as  their  conductors. 

If  you  remember  the  days  when  Wagner  was  "banned,"  chances  are  you're 
in  a  good  position  to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — op- 
portunity. New  England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life 
insurance  in  business  or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial 
position.  You  may  be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  a 
good  deal  of  money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write 
to  us  at  Dept.  SP2,  501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

New  England  Li fe 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  ANO 
GROUP  LIFE   INSURANCE.  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH   COVERAGES. 
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In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  La  Mer,  Debussy  labeled  the  first  move- 
ment "Mer  belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  probably  by 
the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican  scenery. 
The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally  headed 
"Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  enthu- 
siasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beautiful." 
He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  La  Mer. 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark  is 
trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went  to  the 
country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion  of 
La  Mer,  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12):    "You  may  not 


*  This  draft,  dated  "Sunday,  March  5  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  is  in  present  possession 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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or  the  same  compelling  reasons  that  prompted  them  to  acclaim  Dual  in 
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have  you  visited  our 

newly  opened  VILLAGE  SHOP 

It's  our  unique  little  shop  on  our  second  floor 
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know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only  quite 
by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  always 
retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that  the  Ocean 
does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my  seascapes 
might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of  memories, 
and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality,  whose  beauty 
often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from  salty 
actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced  symmetry  of 
Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous  print  repro- 
duced upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese  art  tempted 
him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were  a  strain  upon 
his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or,"  of  1907,  was  named  from 
a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 

What  other  writers  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score  when  it  was  new, 
M.  D.  Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian  critics,  welcomed 
as  "a  new  phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution;  the  inspiration  is  more 
robust,  the  colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite."    Louis  Laloy, 
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Proudly  Presenting  —  For  the  Oncoming  Season 

A  collection  of  misses'  and  women's  suits,  gowns  and  dresses, 
for  all  occasions.  Fascinating  fabrics  and  smart  silhouettes. 
We  will  welcome  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  the  new  fashions. 
Sizes  12  to  44,  also  half  sizes,  1  2  V2   to  24  V2 . 
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vho  was  always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same  vein. 
Until  that  time  his  music  had  been  "an  art  made  up  of  suggestions 
nuances,  allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer  s  soul 
echoes  of  thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally  incom- 
plete; an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pictures  out 
of  atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without  any  visible 
lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this  delicate  sensi- 
tiveness, which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art,  his  style  has 
today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a  word,  classical. 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  La  Mer  to 
minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the  recur- 
rence in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after  the 
introductory  measures  from  the  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it  induced 
from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Oilman  one  of  his  most  evocative  word 

pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  'a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music  such 
things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and  surges  and 
far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the  spiritual  mystic.  It 
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290  North  Street 

Hingham,  Massachusetts 

Tel.  Rl  9-4473 

is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters  that  he  is  telling  us, 
but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams,  a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing 
of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of  fantastic  colors  and  incalculable 
winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the  spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and 
presences  that  are  at  times  sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  per- 
ceived as  in  a  trance,  vaguely  yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which 
has  its  shifting  and  lucent  surfaces,  which  even  shimmers  and  tradi- 
tionally mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea  that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an 
inspection,  to  whose  murmurs  or  imperious  command  not  many  have 
wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds  and 
tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  uncharted 
and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic  case- 
ments of  the  dreaming  mind." 

[copyrighted] 
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Museum  of  Science  from  the  Charles  River  Basin 
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You  will  like  the  warmth,  respect  and  understanding  a 
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THE  DIVINE  POEM,"  SYMPHONY  No.  3,  in  C  minor,   Op.  43 
By  Alexander  Nicolaievitch  Scriabin 

Born  in  Moscow,  January  6,  1872;  died  there,  April  27,  1915* 


"Le  Divin  Poeme"  was  composed  in  the  year  1903.  It  had  its  first  performance 
under  Arthur  Nikisch  at  a  Chdtelet  concert  in  Paris,  May  29,  1905. 

The  first  performance  of  "The  Divine  Poem"  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  Modest  Altschuler  conducting,  March 
14,  1907.  It  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
February  29,  1924,  and  repeated  January  29,  1925.  Daniele  Amfiteatrof,  as  guest 
conductor,  included  it  on  his  program  of  January  28,  1938.  It  was  last  performed  by 
this  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  on  April  19-20,  1940. 

The  instrumentation  used  is  as  follows:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  English 
horn,  3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  7  horns,  5  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  glockenspiel,  triangle, 
2  harps  and  strings. 

Qcriabin  was  deep  in  creative  thoughts,  intentions,  accomplishments 


5 


when,  in  the  spring  of  1903,  he  resigned  from  his  duties  as  professor 


at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He  gave  up  instruction  altogether,  and 
even  his  recital  tours  as  pianist,  in  order  to  give  all  of  his  time  to 
composition. 


*  The  confusion  of  the  Russian  and  Western  calendars  has  led  to  erroneous  dates,  both  of 
Scriabin's  birth  and  death,  in  several  of  the  encyclopaedias.  Scriabin  was  born  on  Christmas 
Day,  1871,  but  by  the  Russian  calendar. 
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This  might  have  been  considered  a  rash  step  for  a  young  man  who 
had  a  wife  and  family  to  support,  and  who  was  by  no  means  fitted  to 
endure  hardship.  The  truth  is  that  there  was  always  someone  to  ease 
his  financial  problems.  Scriabin  had  been  receiving  yearly  sums  from 
an  anonymous  admirer  who  was  none  other  than  the  open-handed 
Belaiev,  who  consistently  held  a  high  opinion  of  his  work.  When 
Belaiev  died,  at  the  end  of  1903,  Scriabin's  friend  M.  K.  Morozova  at 
once  came  forward  with  an  even  handsomer  yearly  amount.  Scriabin 
had  been  working  intensively  during  the  summer  upon  a  number  of 
piano  pieces  and  the  scoring  of  his  Third  Symphony,  "The  Divine 
Poem,"  in  order  to  earn  enough  money  to  settle  in  Switzerland  and 
there  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  creative  pursuits.  He  accordingly 
journeyed  to  Lake  Geneva  at  the  beginning  of  March,  1904,  and  took 
quarters  at  Vesenaz  on  the  lake  shore,  together  with  his  wife  and 
children. 

In  the  last  year  or  so,  the  musician  had  been  reading,  thinking,  and 
talking  philosophy,  religion,  metaphysics  and  their  relation  to  his  art. 
The  "superman"  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche  appealed  to  him  immensely, 
and  in  1902  he  wrote  part  of  a  "philosophical  opera"  with  the  Uber- 
mensch  as  hero.  He  dipped  into  the  writings  of  Richard  Wagner. 
"There  will  have  to  be  a  fusion  of  all  the  arts,"  he  said  at  that  time  to 
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THE  DAVID  L  GERMAN  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Philadelphia's  leading  travel  agency  specializing  in  tours  of  musical  and  cultural  interest 

is  pleased  to  announce  that  their  two 

WINTER  OPERA  AND  THEATRE  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

31    JANUARY  — 21    FEBRUARY     and     7   FEBRUARY  — 9  AAARCH 
will  be  highlighted  by  attendance  at  the  glamorous 

VIENNA  STATE  OPERA  CONCERT  AND  BALL 

With  the  over  100-piece  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  as  accompaniment,  tour  members  will 
waltz  in  the  gracious  setting  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera's  rose-bedecked  auditorium  following 
the  traditional  "Command  Performance"  featuring  many  of  the  great  stars  of  the  operatic 
and  concert  stage.  Supper  will  be  served  in  your  own  private  box  from  which  you  will  view 
the  evening's  magnificent  entertainment.  Tour  participants,  in  addition  to  the  Concert  and 
Ball,  will  attend  opera  and  concert  as  well  as  theatre  performances  in  Brussels,  Paris,  Munich, 
Milan,  Barcelona,  Madrid  and  London  accompanied  by  a  distinguished  former  member  of  the 
International  Opera  Scene  who  will  act  as  tour  host.  The  first  group  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  21-Day  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  Airfare.  The  second  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  journey  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  city,  allowing  them  an 
opportunity  to  relax  amidst  Europe's  foremost  culture  centres  while  savoring  some  of  its  most 
exciting  revivals  and  premieres. 

Tour  Price,  including  Jet  airline  transportation,  excellent  hotels 
and   meals,  cultural  touring   and  the  best  performance  tickets: 

31    JANUARY  -   21    FEBRUARY:    $990      •      7  FEBRUARY  -   9  MARCH:    $1,630 

For  further  information  and  detailed  itineraries  apply  to 

THE  DAVID  L.  GERMAN  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

1400  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102  Telephone:  LOcust  3-7045 
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Y.  D.  Engel,*  "but  not  a  theatrical  one  like  Wagner's.  Art  must  unite 
with  philosophy  and  religion  in  an  indivisible  whole  to  form  a  new 
gospel,  which  will  replace  the  old  Gospel  we  have  outlived.  I  cherish 
the  dream  of  creating  such  a  'mystery.'  For  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
build  a  special  temple  —  perhaps  here,  perhaps  far  away  in  India.  But 
mankind  is  not  yet  ready  for  it.  It  must  be  preached  to;  it  must  be  led 
along  new  paths.  And  I  do  preach.  Once  I  even  preached  from  a  boat, 
like  Christ.  I  have  a  little  circle  of  people  who  understand  me  perfectly 
and  follow  me.  Particularly  one  —  a  fisherman.  He  is  simple,  but  a 
splendid  fellow."  This  fisherman  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Otto,  in 
whom  Scriabin  found  a  willing  audience  for  his  doctrines.  Scriabin's 
wife  has  related  how  she  once  found  the  composer  in  a  Geneva  cafe 
haranguing  Otto  and  other  listeners  on  the  subject  of  socialism.  "There 
must  be  no  more  money,  no  more  poor  .  .  .  everyone  should  do  what- 
ever he  wants  to  do."  Scriabin  was  hailed  by  Otto  on  a  visit  to  Swit- 
zerland years  later  with  the  cry  "Voila  Alexandre!" 

Such  topics  were  indeed  the  common  currency  of  after-dinner  con- 
versation in  the  Russia  of  that  epoch.    Scriabin  may  not  have  come 


*  Engel's  monograph  on  Scriabin,  like  the  book  on  this  composer  by  L.  L.  Sabaneiev  (Moscow, 
1925),  has  not  been  translated  from  the  original  Russian.  Gerald  Abraham,  in  "Masters  of 
Russian  Music,"  has  based  his  chapter  on  Scriabin  largely  upon  these  two  authors.  His  trans- 
lations from  them  are  here  quoted. 
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When  you  visit  the  new  Pru  Tower,  take  a  few 
seconds  to  browse  through  our  south  lobby. 

You'll  come  upon  something  pretty  exciting. 
Iron  Tapestry,  it's  called  — one  of  several  major 
art  commissions  which,  when  completed,  will 
add  dimension  to  Prudential  Center.  One  of 
Boston's  fine  contemporary  artists,  Alfred 
Duca,  formed  it  of  cast  iron  that  he  selected, 
melted,  and  poured,  piece  by  piece. 

By  tradition,  tapestry  has  a  story  to  tell.  In 
Mr.  Duca's  tapestry,  you  will  find  intimations 
of  Boston  and  the  three  hills.  And  of  the  new 
Boston  for  which  this  stunning  new  art  form 
was  created. 
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much  nearer  to  a  complete  rationalization  or  comprehension  of  any 
one  of  these  subjects  than  his  friends.  But  he  was  far  more  serious 
about  them.  He  was  drifting  toward  mysticism  with  that  ingenuous 
and  not  too  questioning  approach,  that  serene  and  simple  acceptance 
which  perhaps  is  the  true  quality  of  the  mystic.  Yet  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  his  quest  was  really  religious.  There  was  very 
little  of  the  ascetic  in  Scriabin.  He  was  first  of  all  a  musician,  and  his 
tonal  domain  remained  sensuous  in  essence  even  when  he  claimed 
release  from  material  delights.  A  sort  of  eroticism,  more  finely  sifted, 
more  detached  and  mannered  than  Wagner's,  could  be  called  the  basis 
of  his  music.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  classicist  in  form  —  he  once 
protested  against  the  "amorphousness"  in  Wagner.  The  likelihood  is 
that,  seeking  unconsciously  to  reconcile  opposing  elements,  he  hunted 
through  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  his  epoch  for  some  credo  that 
would  co-ordinate  his  musical  endeavor,  give  an  impulse  and  a  fair 
investiture  to  his  tonal  dreamings.  His  Nietzscheism  progressed  by  an 
easy  stage  from  a  glorification  of  the  ego  to  a  deification  of  the  ego. 
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the   little   house  of   many  designers 

115   newbury  street,   boston 
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^his  idea,  if  applied  as  a  religion  or  philosophy  to  the  man  Alexander 
Jcriabin,  becomes  presumptuous  and  absurd.    If  applied  as  a  working 
>rincipal  for  a  dreamer  and  creator  soaring  to  new  altitudes  in  a  uni- 
verse of  voluptuous  tone,  it  becomes  eminently  serviceable. 
Scriabin  did  not  achieve  this  mating  of  the  music  and  the  verbal  idea 
(in  a  single  effort.  He  made  the  first  notable  step  in  that  direction  in  his 
Third  Symphony  which,  as  "Le  Divin  Poeme,"  was  the  first  to  attain 
a  title  of  its  own.   It  will  be  noted  that  the  step  from  his  Second  Sym- 
phony to  his  Third  was  more  a  matter  of  the  substitution  of  evocative 
titles  and  score  directions  for  the  usual  tempo  indications  than  any 
radical  departure  from  classical  symphonic  form.   The  simple  andante, 
allegro,  etc.,  of  the  Second  Symphony  appear  prim  and  noncommittal 
beside  the  "Voluptes,"  ivresse  dehor dante,  etc.,  of  its  successor.    It  is 
possible  to  trace  in  Scriabin's  gradual  stylistic  development  towards 
his  "promethean  chord"  an  evolution  which  went  hand  in  hand  with 
his  spiritual  progress  through  the  paths  of  theosophy  or  Buddhism  to 
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an  inevitable  conclusion  in  the  "Mystery"  of  which  he  talked  to  the 

elect  in  his  last  years.   This  was  to  be  a  combination  of  all  the  arts,  a 

"final  manifestation  of  the  human  soul  as  it  exists  at  present,  the  point 

of  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  plane  of  existence,"  the  realization 

of  a  harmony  between  the  Spirit  and  the  World  in  which  "the  physical 

plane  of  our  consciousness  would  disappear  and  a  world  cataclysm 

would  begin."    The   "programmes"   which   Scriabin   evolved   for   his 

earlier  music,  beginning  with  the  "Divine  Poem,"  were  mild  indeed 

compared  to  these  ultimate  abstractions.    They  were  sufficient  in  the 

Russia  of   1904  to  startle  and  alienate  the  musical  conservatives,   to 

start  excited  whisperings  to  the  effect  that  the  composer  was  mad  —  and 

to  rally  around  his  cause  a  circle  of  militant  and  loyal  worshippers. 

Among  these  was  Tatiana  Fedorovna  Schlozer,  whom  Scriabin  met 

in  1898  when  she  was  introduced  to  him  by  her  brother,  Boris  Schlozer, 

a  friend  of  Scriabin,  and  subsequently  known  as  a  writer  on  musical 

subjects.    Tatiana,  then  a  girl  of  nineteen,  became  Scriabin's  pupil. 

She  soon  abandoned  her  insignificant  attempts  at  music  of  her  own  to 
devote  herself  towards  understanding  that  of  her  master.  The  sympathy 

of  Tatiana  perhaps  fell  short  only  of  prompting  the  composer's  musical 

concepts.    She  may  well  have  stimulated  them  with  her  fair  presence 

and  warm  encouragement.  Certain  it  is  that  she  helped  in  finding  them 
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a  program.   The  following  description  of  "The  Divine  Poem"  is  said 
to  have  been  written  by  her: 

"  'The  Divine  Poem'  represents  the  evolution  of  the  human  spirit 
which,  torn  from  an  entire  past  of  beliefs  and  mysteries  which  it  sur- 
mounts and  overturns,  passes  through  Pantheism  and  attains  to  a 
joyous  and  intoxicated  affirmation  of  its  liberty  and  its  unity  with  the 
universe  (the  divine  'Ego'). 

"Struggles.  The  conflict  between  the  man  who  is  the  slave  of  a  per- 
sonal god,  supreme  master  of  the  world,  and  the  free,  powerful  man  — 
the  man-god.  The  latter  appears  to  triumph,  but  it  is  only  the  intellect 
which  affirms  the  divine  'Ego,'  while  the  individual  will,  still  too  weak, 
is  tempted  to  sink  into  Pantheism. 

"Delights.  The  man  allows  himself  to  be  captured  by  the  delights 
of  the  sensual  world.  He  is  intoxicated  and  soothed  by  the  voluptuous 
pleasures  into  which  he  plunges.  His  personality  loses  itself  in  nature. 
It  is  then  that  the  sense  of  the  sublime  arises  from  the  depths  of  his 
being  and  assists  him  to  conquer  the  passive  state  of  his  human  'Ego.' 

"Divine  Play.    The  spirit  finally  freed  from  all  the  bonds  which 
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fastened  it  to  its  past  of  submission  to  a  superior  power,  the  spirit  pro- 
ducing the  universe  by  the  sole  power  of  its  own  creative  will,  conscious 
of  being  at  one  with  this  Universe,  abandons  itself  to  the  sublime  joy 
of  free  activity  —  the  'Divine  Play.'  " 

A  program  which  was  bound  to  disturb  the  classicists,  even  though 
the  music  without  its  verbal  dressing  might  have  been  found  acceptable. 
After  a  rehearsal  of  the  piece,  Scriabin,  elated,  went  up  to  Taneiev,  his 
former  master,  who,  a  firm  believer  in  elaborate  counterpoint,  had  in 
early  days  been  sorely  tried  by  his  fractious  and  volatile  pupil.  "Well,! 
Scriabin  asked,  according  to  the  account  of  Sabaneiev,  "what  was  your 
impression,  Serge  Ivanovitch?"  "My  impression?"  retorted  Taneiev 
(red  as  a  lobster  and  seemingly  on  the  point  of  bursting  with  inward 
tension),  "as  if  I'd  been  beaten  unmercifully  with  sticks  —  that's  my 
impression."   Looking  at  the  score,  Taneiev  relapsed  into  devastating 
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humor.  "You  know,  you're  the  first  composer  who  instead  of  indicating 
the  tempi  writes  praise  of  his  own  compositions.  .  .  .  There,  you  see: 
'Divin,  grandiose/  and  'Sublime,  divin.'  "  Scriabin  must  have  found 
this  the  more  easy  to  accept,  knowing  that  the  gruff  old  man  was  really 
"enormously  impressed"  with  the  work. 

When  Scriabin  went  to  Lake  Geneva  in  1904,  Tatiana  presently  fol- 
lowed "for  reasons  of  health,"  and  established  herself  a  short  walking 
distance  from  the  Scriabins'  house.  Engel,  who  visited  Vesenaz  in  that 
season,  gives  us  a  description  of  her:  "She  was  present  all  the  time 
while  he  played  me  his  compositions,  every  note  of  which  she  obviously 
knew  and  loved.  It  was  she,  not  Alexander  Nicolaievitch,  who  drew 
attention  to  this  or  the  other  detail;  it  was  she  who,  in  reply  to  some 
remark  of  mine,  broke  in  confidently,  wittily  parrying  my  open  or 
indirect  criticisms  and  joyfully  joining  in  my  delight.  She  seemed  to 
have  taken  his  cause  to  her  heart,  as  if  it  had  been  her  own  and  his 
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The  Committee  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestras  85th 
Anniversary  Dinner  and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball,  which  took  place  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  September  24th,  has  announced  that  a  limited 
number  of  Souvenir  Program  Books  are  available  to  interested  persons. 
The  Committee  has  received  many  requests  for  the  special  booklets, 
which  contain  greetings  to  the  Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  its  85th 
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written. 
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compositions  hers.  And  this  impression  was  correct,  as  was  proved  by 
the  near  future."  A  "situation"  inevitably  arose  in  the  proximity  of 
Scriabin's  wife,*  herself  a  pianist,  who  was  probably  drawn  by  domestic 
cares  from  complete  absorption  in  her  husband's  newly  developed 
mysticism,  even  if  she  had  been  able  to  lose  herself  in  it  in  the  way 
that  Tatiana  did. 

The  first  performance  of  "The  Divine  Poem"  was  at  the  Chatelet  in 
Paris  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Nikisch,  May  29,  1905.  This  per- 
formance was  secretly  ordered  and  paid  for  to  the  amount  of  three 
thousand  rubles  by  Morozova.  According  to  the  description  of  Tati- 
ana, who  had  followed  Scriabin  to  Paris  to  be  present  at  the  event,  the 
composer  was  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  elation,  and  ordered  champagne 
at  a  restaurant  after  the  performance.  He  confided  to  the  waiter:  "I've 
written  a  symphony!    But  I  dream  of  a  much  greater  one  —  when  all 


*  Scriabin  met  Vera  Ivanova  Isaakovitch  at  the  end  of  1893  at  the  house  of  the  Schlozers  where, 
as  a  Conservatory  student,  she  was  boarding.    The  two  were  married  in  1897. 
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the  peoples  of  the  earth  will  unite  in  a  great  festival."  "Bon  bour- 
geois!" answered  the  indulgent  waiter.  "The  Divine  Poem"  with  its 
provocative  program  aroused  Paris  to  a  considerable  fever  of  interest. 
Scriabin's  wife  came  to  Paris  for  the  performance  and  there  saw  and 
spoke  friendly  words  with  Tatiana.  This  was  the  end  of  the  relation- 
ship between  husband  and  wife,  save  for  a  correspondence  which  lasted 
for  about  a  year.  Scriabin  and  Tatiana  left  Paris  for  Italy,  where  they 
took  a  villa.  For  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his  life  he  lived  with  his 
deeply  sympathetic  companion,  further  scandalizing  that  part  of  the 
world  which  already  disapproved  the  general  trends  of  his  art.  Saban- 
eiev  has  left  his  impression  of  Tatiana  at  a  later  time.  "There  was 
Tatiana  Fedorovna  Schlozer,  a  pale  little  brunette,  with  her  tight  lips 
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and  her  rare  glances  at  the  face  of  the  person  she  was  speaking  to.  She 
carried  herself  with  exaggerated  rigidity.  'Like  a  princess  of  the  blood,' 
I  thought  to  myself."  The  alliance  was  legitimatized  shortly  before  the 
composer's  death. 

The  same  writer  has  given  in  his  life  of  Scriabin  a  word  picture  of 
the  composer  which,  just  or  not,  seems  tinged  with  a  personal  dislike. 
"He  was  a  great  dandy  at  this  period  [1902]:  little,  restless,  insignificant 
in  appearance  and  unnoticeable  in  a  big  crowd,  he  was  always  exquis- 
itely dressed,  and  my  attention  was  always  caught  by  his  feet  in  their 
polished,  elastic-sided  boots,  with  toes  turned  out  like  a  ballerina's. 
This  all  struck  me  as  coxcombery  and  desire  for  originality.  'So  that's 
the  philosopher  who's  going  to  combine  music  with  philosophy,'  I 
thought  to  myself.  'How  is  he  going  to  reconcile  his  polished  boots  and 
his  fancy  waistcoats  with  philosophy?'  '  Again  Sabaneiev  describes 
Scriabin  as  he  remembered  him  in  his  later  years.  "He  had  an  insignifi- 
cant little  beard  and  a  fluffy,  surprisingly  dashing  moustache,  a  sort  of 
survival  of  his  'officerism.'  .  .  .  His  physiognomy  was  nervous,  livid;  he 
gazed  absent-mindedly  upward;  he  had  brown  eyes,  small  but  with 
wide-open  lids,  with  a  sort  of  intoxication  in  his  glance.    There  was 
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something  of  a  wild  animal  in  his  eyes,  not  of  a  beast  of  prey,  but  of 
some  little  creature  such  as  a  marmot.  It  was  not  till  afterwards  that 
I  read  something  else  in  those  eyes.  The  former  superciliousness  seemed 
to  have  vanished;  on  the  contrary,  this  little  man  who  was  near  to  the 
very  'spirit  of  the  universe'  and  who  was  engaged  in  organizing  the  end 
of  the  world,  had  a  modest,  apologetic  air.  He  was  affable  and  exquis- 
itely polite  —  but  in  this  politeness  there  was  an  awful  distance  from 
all  these  people  who  surrounded  him  with  friendly  effusiveness.  Later 
I  always  noticed  in  Scriabin  this  strange  politeness,  which  had  the 
effect  of  at  once  placing  a  gap  of  some  millions  of  kilometres  between 
himself  and  those  he  was  talking  to;  with  this  politeness  and  'gentle- 
manliness'  he  protected  himself  from  intrusion  upon  his  psychology." 
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Presenting 

"Those  Magnificent 
Globe  Critics  and  Their 
Writing  Machines" 


Or  how  six  outstanding  reviewers  have 
c*o    made  The  Boston  Globe  New  England's 
outstanding  newspaper  for  the  arts 


Arts  Department  Editor. 


THE  CAST 


HERBERT  KENNY.  He  is  also  Book 
Editor  —  together  with  a  host  of 
knowledgeable  reviewers. 


Music  Critics 


Drama  Critic 


Movie  Critic. 


MICHAEL  STEINBERG  and 

MARGO  MILLER.  Their  brilliant 
columns  make  them  New  England's  best. 

KEVIN  KELLY.  His  frank,  fascinat- 
ing reviews  are  required  reading  for 
Boston  theatre-goers. 

MARJORY  ADAMS.  Her  sprightly 

critiques  are  sometimes  more  interesting 
than  the  picture. 

EDGAR  J.  DRISCOLL,  Jr.  Covers 

the  galleries,  art  shows  and  art  news 
full-time. 

Always  inspired  performances  —  daily  and  Sunday  — 
by  these  Globe  critics.  Better  look  into  them! 


Fine  Arts  Critic. 


"A  short  slow  introduction  proclaims  the  opening  theme,  which  to 
the  composer  means  the  affirmation  of  conscious  existence,  of  the 
coexistence  of  matter  and  spirit  in  the  Ego.  This  theme,  begun  by  the 
bassoons  and  basses,  ends  with  a  militant  ascending  interval  in  the 
trumpets  that  may  be  the  equivalent  of  'Je  suis'  (I  am).  The  spirit  that 
affirms  is  affrighted  at  the  audacity  of  its  thought,  and  sinks  into  an 
abyss  of  mysticism.  A  struggle  begins  between  two  forms  of  the  new 
allegro  theme  of  the  first  movement,  as  in  a  soul  now  confident,  now 
obsessed  by  doubt  and  fear. 

"The  slow  movement,  'Voluptes,'  is  built  upon  two  contrasting 
themes.  The  first,  published  by  the  flutes,  denotes  to  the  composer  the 
soul's  affirmation  of  the  sublime;  the  second,  given  out  by  a  solo  violin, 
the  desire  of  the  soul  for  the  ecstatic  joy  of  self-annihilation,  of  the 
merging  of  the  spirit  into  nature.  Lovely  episodes  mark  this  slow 
movement. 

"The  final  allegro,  ']e  Devin/  brings  up  in  enlarged  and  triumphant 
form  the  theme  of  affirmation  of  the  introduction." 

[copyrighted] 
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penence 


deferring  to  the  other  of  The  Two 
rentlemen  of  Veronal alentine  praised 
dm  thus:  :rHis  years  but  young,  but  his 
jxperience  old;  His  head  unmellow'd, 
)ut  his  judgment  ripe." 

He  might  have  been  describing 
iny  member  of  Smith,  Barney's  Re- 
search Department.  Perhaps  not  all,  or 
iven  many,  of  them  can  truly  lay  claim 
:o  "years  but  young"  or  ffhead  unmel- 
low'd." But  the  soundness  of  their  judg- 
ment—  reinforced  by  the  firm's  more 
than  ninety  years  of  experience — has 
often  been  demonstrated. 

Before  making  any  judgment  of  a 
company  or  industry,  they  use  primary 


sources  of  information,  including 
actual  on-the-spot  investigation  in  the 
field,  in  seeking  to  obtain  all  possible 
data.  And  the  reports  they  provide 
for  our  clients,  reports  based  on  that 
thoroughly  informed  and  experienced 
judgment,  have  long  proved  their 
value.  Would  you  like  to  see  some 
current  examples  ?  Just  drop  us  a  note; 
we'll  be  glad  to  send  you  copies. 

Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  and  American  Stock  Exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 

New  York  ■  Philadelphia  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


SCHEDULE  OF  CONCERTS,   1965-1966 


SEPTEMBER 
30    Boston 

OCTOBER 


(Rehearsal  1) 


1-2 

4 

7 

8-9 

12 

14 
15-16 

19 
21 

22-23 

25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

3° 


Boston 

Boston  (Mon.) 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 

Boston  (Combined  Jewish 
Philanthropies) 


(Fri.  Sat.  I) 
(Tues.  A- 1) 
(Thurs.  A- 1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  II) 
(Tues.  B-i) 
(Thurs.  B-i) 
(Fri.-Sat.  Ill) 
("Cambridge"  1) 


Boston 
Reading,  Pa. 
Washington 
New  York 
Brooklyn 
New  York 
Newark 


NOVEMBER 

2  Boston 

4  Providence 

5-6  Boston 

9  Boston 

1 1  Boston 

12-13  Boston 

16  Boston 

18  Boston 

19-20  Boston 

23  Boston 

26-27  Boston 

30  Boston 

DECEMBER 

2  Providence 

3-4  Boston 

6  Northampton 

7  New  Haven 

8  New  York 

9  Brooklyn 

10  New  York 

1 1  Carnegie  Hall 
14  Boston 

16  Boston 

17-18  Boston 

28  Boston 

30  Boston 

31  Boston 

JANUARY 

1  Boston 

4  Boston 

6  Boston 

7-8  Boston 

9  Boston 

1 1  Boston 

13  Providence 


(Fri.-Sat.  IV) 

w 
(1) 

(0 

(0 


("Cambridge"  2) 
(Thurs.  1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  V) 
(Tues.  B-2) 
(Thurs.  A-2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VI) 
(Tues.  A-2) 
(Rehearsal  2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VII) 
(Tues.  B-3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VIII) 
(Tues.  A-3) 


(Thurs.  2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  IX) 

M 

(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

w 

("Cambridge"  3) 
(Thurs.  B-2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  X) 
(Tues.  A-4) 
(Thurs.  A-3) 
(Fri.  XI) 


(Sat.  XI) 
("Cambridge"  4) 
(Rehearsal  3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XII) 
(Pension  Fund) 
(Tues.  B-4) 
(Thurs.  3) 


JANUARY  {continued) 

14-15  Boston 

18  Boston 

20  Boston 

21-22  Boston 

24  Portland,  Maine 

25  New  Haven 

26  New  York 

27  Brooklyn 

28  New  York 

29  Carnegie  Hall 


(Fri.-Sat.  XIII) 

(Tues.  A-5) 
(Rehearsal  4) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIV) 

(2) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(2) 


FEBRUARY 

1  Boston 

3  Boston 

4-5  Boston 

8  Boston 

10  Boston 

11-12  Boston 

15  Boston 

17  Providence 

18-19  Boston 

22  War  Memorial 

24  Boston 

25-26  Boston 

28  Hartford 

MARCH 

1  Washington 

2  New  York 

3  Brooklyn 

4  New  York 

5  Carnegie  Hall 
8  Boston 

10  Boston 
11-12  Boston 

15  Boston 

17  Boston 

18-19  Boston 

22  Boston 

24  Boston 

25-26  Boston 

29  Boston 

3 1  Providence 

APRIL 

1-2  Boston 

5  Boston 

7  Boston 

8-9  Boston 

1 1  New  London 

12  Storrs 

13  New  York 

14  Brooklyn 

15  New  York 

16  Carnegie  Hall 
19  Boston 

21  Boston 

22-23  Boston 


(Tues.  B-5) 
(Rehearsal  5) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XV) 
("Cambridge"  5) 
(Thurs.  A-4) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVI) 
(Tues.  A-6) 
(Thurs.  4) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVII) 
Auditorium 
(Rehearsal  6) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVIII) 


(2) 
(4) 
(4) 
(4) 

(3) 

(Tues.  A-7) 
(Rehearsal  7) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIX) 
(Tues.  A-8) 
(Thurs.  A-5) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XX) 
("Cambridge"  6) 
(Thurs.  B-3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXI) 
(Tues.  A-9) 
(Thurs.  5) 


(Fri.-Sat.  XXII) 
(Tues.  B-6) 
(Thurs.  A-6) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXIII) 


(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(4) 

(Tues.  A- 10) 

(Rehearsal  8) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXIV) 


TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION  PLAN 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  constantly 
grateful  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  those  subscribers  who  notify  us  when 
they  will  be  unable  to  attend  a  concert  and  permit  the  Orchestra  to  resell 
these  tickets  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office.  In  addition  to  the  pleas- 
ure you  afford  others  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  hear  the  Orches- 
tra in  person,  you  also  afford  the  Orchestra  a  direct  financial  benefit:  last 
season  the  Orchestra's  deficit  was  reduced  by  almost  $19,000  through  the 
resale  of  subscribers'  tickets. 

Subscribers  who  do  plan  to  release  their  tickets  for  a  specific  con- 
cert are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient;  they  need  only  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  CO  6-1492,  and  give  name  and  location  to  the  switchboard 
operator. 

Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  continue  to 
receive  written  acknowledgment  for  income  tax  purposes. 


» 


m 


« 


9) 


On  the  other  hand,  subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well  as  other  residents  and  visitors  in  Boston  may  request 
tickets  for  individual  concerts.  To  make  your  request,  please  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  "Reservations";  these  will  be  filled  in  order 
of  request  as  turned-in  tickets  become  available.  Since  the  management 
knows  from  experience  approximately  how  many  returned  tickets  it  may 
expect,  no  reservations  will  be  taken  when  the  caller  can  no  longer  be 
assured  of  seats.  These  tickets  may  be  purchased  and  picked  up  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  three  hours  prior  to 
concert  time.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half -hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released  and  sold  to  the  general  public. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Rosier  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredv  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panase\  ich 

Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberrnan 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelblooni 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayr  ton  Pinto 
Amnon  Lew 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Yitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albeit  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate 
Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Conductor 

Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 

William  Mover 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
A  If  red  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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Be  glad  you  can  give 

give  your  fair  share 


MASSACHUSETTS  BAY 
UNITED  FUND 


Geo.  H.  Ellis  Co.,  Inc. 


272  Congress  Street,  Boston  10,  Massachusetts   Liberty  2-7800 


SYMPHONY  HAIX 

un  SZATl 

wmnmaam  us  uuan 

SOSTON 


HUNTINGTON    AvtNUC     CflRMDOR 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail.  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  —  and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 
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BOSTON 

SAFE       OEPOSIT      AND 

TRUST 


100  FranKi.n  Street.  Boston  Mass  0210(1 


IIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  (Series  B)  at  7:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

NOVEMBER  23 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

JOHN  BROWNING,  Piano 

JANUARY  11 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Violin;  JULES  ESKIN,  Cello 

FEBRUARY  1 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

APRIL  5 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 


•       "OS  M«STEI  s  VOICE" 

rca  Victor 


Bartok 
Beethoven 


Berg 
Brahms 

C  Ravel 

1  Dello  Joio 

Faure 
Mahler 

Mendelssohn 

Menotti 

Mozart 

Prokofiev 


RlMSKY-KORSAKOV 

Schonberg 

Schumann 
Strauss 


Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky 


Concerto  for  Orchestra  LM-2643 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica")  LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  LM-2848 

Soloist:    ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor")      LM-2733 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  LM-7031 

Soloist:   PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2724 

Soloist:   VAN  CLIBURN 

Symphony  No.  2  LM-2809 

Piano  Concerto  in  G  LM-2667 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  LM-2703 

Soloist:    SAMUEL  MAYES 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-7031 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  LM-2673 

(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 
The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi      LM-2785 

(With  chorus  and  soloists) 
Symphony  No.  41  ("Jupiter"), 

and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass  LM-7030 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-2707 

Symphony  No.  6  LM-2834 

Symphony-Concerto  LM-2703 

Soloist:   SAMUEL  MAYES 
Violin  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2732 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  LM-2732 

Soloist:   LORIN  HOLLANDER 
Suite  from  Le  Coq  d'Or  LM-2725 

Gurre-Lieder  (Excerpts)  LM-2785 

Soloist:  LILI  CHOOKASIAN 
Symphony  No.  4  LM-2701 

Ein  Heldenleben  LM-2641 

Excerpts  from  "Salome" 
The  Awakening  of  Helen 
from  "The  Egyptian  Helen"  LM-2849 

Soloist:    LEONTYNE  PRICE 
Suite  from  The  Firebird  LM-2725 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2681 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 


MAY  WE  CALL  TO  YOUR  ATTENTION 
OUR  NEW  PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES? 

•  TAPE  RECORDERS  —  The  new,  completely  trans- 
istorized models  of  WOLLENSAK. 

•  KLH  STEREO  —  New  phonograph  models  Eleven- 
FM,  Nineteen,  and  Twenty  with  FM  and  FM 
stereo,  and  the  distinctive  Twenty-Plus. 

•  FISHER  and  MAGNA  VOX  STEREO  —  We  are  the 

only  store  in  this  area  where  you  can  listen  com- 
paratively to  these  two  top  makes. 

•  MAGNAVOX  TV  —  The  finest  in  COLOR  TV,  plus 
completely  new  transistorized  Black  and  White 
TV  in  19"  to  27"  sizes. 

•  RECORDS  —  Large  and  varied  stock,  classical 
and  popular,  with  facilities  for  listening. 

•  GREETING  CARDS  —  We  have  had  many  com- 
pliments on  our  attractive  cards. 

•  SERVICE  —  Prompt,  efficient  service  on  televi- 
sion, radios,  phonographs,  and  tape  recorders. 


STAR  TELEVISION  -  BEECHER  HOBBS 

Chestnut  Hill  (Newton) 
200  Boylston  Street  (Route  9)        •        Tel.  9G9-9720 

Open  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  until  9 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LONGWOOD    6-8348                                           BROOKLINE    46.    MASSACHUSETTS 

SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 

2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Common  wealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions       VOICE 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

New  Address 

1728  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  RE  gent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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MUSIC  HALL  BOX-OFFICE  OPEN   10  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

The  Boston  Opera  Association,  Inc.  announces 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  NATIONAL  GO. 

Carmen   •   Madama  Butterfly   •    Cinderella   •    Susannah 

MON.,  NOV.  22  thru  SUN.,  NOV.  28  (8  Performances) 


MRS.  AARON   RICHMOND   and  WALTER   PIERCE 

present  in  the 

BOSTON   UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

NEXT  SUN.  AFT.,  NOV  14  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG,  Conductor 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN,  Piano  Soloist 

Frank  Martin,  The  Four  Elements  (First  performance  in  America);  Beethoven, 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4;  Elgar,  Falstaff;  Beethoven,  Leonore  Overture  No.  3 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


Handel 


SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  21  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

ARILYN   HORNE 

The  celebrated  Mezzo-Coloratura  Soprano  in  her  First  Boston  Recital 

Lascia  ch'io  pianga  (from  "Rinaldo") ") 
Bel  piacere  (from  "Agrippina")  ) 

Amarilli       ..............     Caccini 

II  mio  bel  foco Marcello 

Frauenliebe  und  Leben,  Opus  42 Schumann 

Der  Friihling  (Springtime),  Opus  33,  No.  2 
Mutterschmerz  (Mother's  Pain),  Opus  15,  No.  4 
Stelldichein  (The  Tryst),  Opus  67,  No.  4 
Ein  Schwan  (A  Swan),  Opus  25,  No.  2 
Ein  Traum  (A  Dream),  Opus  48,  No.  6 
Di  tanti  palpiti  (from  "Tancredi") 

Cruda  sorte  (from  "L'ltaliana  in  Algeri")  I Rossini 

Ah,  quel  giorno  (from  "Semiramide") 


Grieg 


SUN.  AFT.,  DEC.  5  at  3 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


RUDOLF   SERKIN 

Bach,  A  minor  Fugue;  Haydn,  D  major  Sonata;  Beethoven,  C  minor  Sonata, 
Op.  111;  Busoni,  Toccata  and  Berceuse;  Schumann,  Carnaval,  Op.  9 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


WED.  EVE.,  DEC.  15  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

DAVID   OISTRAKH 


World-famous  Soviet  Violinist 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Bosto?i  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


EXCELLAIT 
SURTOUT 


POUR  LES  FANFARES !'■ 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  accej  d 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  e  y 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fan! 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  \III  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  strike 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  Or  ) 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  ir 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  measu 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  in 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  moi 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  devel« 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  tor  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  w 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 
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We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &:  CO. 

Hi<  hard  P.  Nyquist-    Charlbs  (i.  Carlbton 

143    MII.K  STI1KI    I  BOSTON.    M  \SSA<   111  SKITS 

1.1. -phone  542-1250 


issocialed  with 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  ( 

Insurance    of    lurry    Descrif  m 


.1GHTY-FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES   of   the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 
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Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare 

Press  and  Publicity 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Andrew  Raeburn 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


SYMPHONY      HALL 


BOSTON 
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Mo  /art  -••-•- 

"Jupiter*  Symphoi*) 
Eine  SCIeine  Nachtrniisik 
Boston  S\  tnphOft)  ( Archest  i  ,\ 
Vi  icb  1  .einsdori 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

The  variety  of  music  spanned  by  the  centuries  that  separd 
from  Menotti  is  immense,  yet  the  artistry  of  today's  mi  s 
compasses  it  with  ease.  Thus,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  I 
are  cheered  for  their  Schonberg  or  Menotti,  as  well  asm 
Mozart.  Indeed,  they  speak  the  musical  language  of  the  | 
20th  centuries  with  the  same  fluency.  As  examples,  i 
Qynagrooye  recordings  of  Mozart's  'Jupiter"  Symphony 
notti's  The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi  coupled  w  : 
from  Schonberg's  Gurre-Lieder.  These  are  albums  ofenduM 
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ch€  6cL\th  of  che 
Bishop  of  Brindisi 


RCA  Victor 

MH  rhemost  trusted  name  in  sound 
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V 


Program 


CONTENTS 


N  O  T  E  S 


Schoenbergf'Kammer- 

sym  phonic"; 

Debussv  ("1  he  Sea";   . 


.    i  i 
.   26 


Scriahin  '"The  Divine  Poem";       .  34 


EXHIBITION 

Oil  paintings  and  watercolors  now  on 
view  in  the  Gallery  have  been  assembled 
by  Wendell  F.  Zoehler  of  the  Doll  and 
Richards  Gallery. 

HARRY  BALLINGER 

Eastern  Point 
Rugged  Coast 

NIKOLA  BLAZEV 
The  Proud  Tree 

WALTER  W.  BOLLENDONK 

Annisquam  Light 
The  Seventh  Wave 

LOU  BURNETT 

Folk  Singer 
Musicians 

JACK  COOLIDGE,  JR. 

Still  Life  with  Boat  Model 

JOHN  CORDICH 
On  the  Beach 
Washing 

ROBERT  CORMIER 
Paula  Symmons  O'Keeffe 

ALLAN  DAVIDSON 

Adolescent 

Race  Week,  Marblehead 

KEN  GORE 

Birches 
Hilltop  Pasture 

TOD  LINDENMUTH 

The  New  Sail 
R  ockportia 


C*rnpkci5id    on    d^leaance 

Our  at  home  coat  of  satin-backed 
crepe -the  yoke  and  long,  tapered 
sleeves  of  satin.  Zipper  closing.  In 
Deep  Sapphire  or  Emerald.  Petite, 
small,  medium,  large.  $45.00 


416  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  02116 

KEnmore  6-6233 


54  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY 
CEdar  5-3430 
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Stop  Shop 
Bradlees 


FOODS 


UrtzJe*  clLwv  ujuk 

miniping 


GLENN  MacNUTT 
Cape  St.  Mary 
Old  Yarmouth 

STEPHEN  MANIATTY 
Sunlit  Farmyard 
Windy  Sky 

J.  THURSTON  MARSHALL 
Ste.  Familie 
Stray  Pushcart 

ROBERT  ERIC  MOORE 

Low  Tide  at  Kittery 
Sailing  Off  Joe's  Head 

ELIOT  O'HARA 

Salt  Marsh,  Maine 
Spanish  Moss,  Georgia 

LARRY  QUACKENBUSH 

Evening  Before  Spring 

DWIGHT  SHEPLER 

Woodstock  Sugar  House 

MARIAN  WILLIAMS  STEELE 

Monaco 
Porto  Fino 
The  Quiet  One 

PAUL  STRISIK 

Down  East 
Monhegan  Island 

MARGARITA  HAHN  VIDAL 
From  An  Oriental  Garden 
Joy  of  Life 

STANLEY  WOODWARD 

The  Golden  Ring 


CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers have  begun  their  second  season  o! 
public  concerts  of  chamber  music.  Theii 
schedule  has  been  considerably  expandec 
and  their  concerts  will  take  place  in  i 
wider  range  of  cities. 

The  Chamber  Players  have  already 
appeared  at  Radcliffe  College  and  ii 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  Theii. 
first  Boston  public  performance  of  th< 
season  will  take  place  Wednesday,  No 
vember  3,  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cam 
bridge,  in  the  opening  program  of  tin 
Cambridge  Society  for  Early  Music 
Later  in  the  month  they  will  appear  a 
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Sewton   Junior   College   and    at   Clark 

niversity  in  Worcester. 

There  will  be  three  concerts  by  the 

hamber   Players   at   Jordan   Hall   this 
eason,  on  January  21,  February  25,  and 

pril  22.  They  will  also  present  two 
concerts  at  Town  Hall  in  New  York 
City,  on  January  30  and  March  6. 

Other  programs  during  the  winter 
season  will  take  place  in  Washington, 
at  the  De  Cordova  Museum  in  Lincoln, 
at  Colby  College  in  Waterville,  Maine, 
and  a  second  program  at  Clark  Univer- 
sity in  Worcester. 

A  Spring  Tour,  which  will  carry  the 
group  as  far  west  as  California,  is 
planned  for  the  month  of  May.  Concerts 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers are  now  scheduled  in  Syracuse,  New 
York;  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois;  Boulder,  Colorado;  and 
at  the  Ovai  Festival,  Ovai,   California. 

The  repertoire  of  the  Chamber  Play- 
ers includes  chamber  music  written  for 
varied  combinations  of  strings,  winds, 
and  brasses,  as  well  as  string  trios, 
quartets  and  wind  quintets,  from  the 
pre-Baroque  to  the  contemporary  peri- 
ods. The  permanent  availability  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  highly 
skilled  principal  players  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  form  the  unusual  instrumental 
combinations  which  are  required  by 
much  of  the  chamber  music  literature. 
With  the  announcement  of  the  new  or- 
ganization last  season,  Erich  Leinsdorf 
said,  "As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  I  rejoice  that  we 
can  give  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the 
players,  the  most  complete  'coverage' 
of  music." 

In  addition  to  their  public  concerts, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
will  also  be  heard  on  RCA  Victor  Red 
Seal  recordings.  The  first  album  will  be 
released  in  the  coming  spring. 

Claude  Frank,  the  eminent  pianist, 
continues  as  Pianist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  and  will  join 
them  in  many  of  their  programs  this 
season.  Daniel  Pinkham  and  Luise  Vos- 
gerchian  will  be  heard  as  Associates  of 
the  Players. 


WE'RE  A 

F00D-F0R-TH0UGHT 

STORE. 

Book  Clearing  House  is  sort  of  a 
supermarket  of  intellectual  delicacies 
to  read  and  listen  to.  In  fact,  we 
have  seven  different  kinds  of  food 
for  thought  under  one  roof,  ranging 
from  such  literary  tidbits  as  The 
Hudson  Review  and  Foreign  Affairs 
to  a  10,000-title  record  department 
with  virtually  everything  on  discs. 
Consider,  too,  that  you  are  inalien- 
ably free  to  browse,  and  that  our 
knowledgeable  salespeople  speak 
only  when  spoken  to.  Then  add  this 
list  of  our  wares,  and  perhaps  you'll 
be  impelled  to  come  see  for  yourself. 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  1 1 ,000  paperback  titles 

4.  Text  and  technical  books 

5.  Record  dept.  .  .  .  10,000  titles 

6.  Dozens  of  literary  quarterlies 

7.  Our  rive  gauche  carts  of 

bargain  books 

As  we  say,  you'll  find  7  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 

BOSTON  •  COpley  7-1600 

Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  make  a  million 
(but  try  to  keep  it!) 


One  recipe  —  let  your  hair  grow. . .  get  a  guitar . . .  and  a  smart  agent. 

Of  course,  most  people  make  their  money  in  other  ways.  Our 
business  is  suggesting  practical  ways  to  help  them  hold  on  to  it. 

More  and  more  these  days,  we  recommend  a  Living  Trust. 

With  a  Living  Trust,  you  can  take  as  much,  or  as  little,  of  the  re- 
sponsibility as  you  wish. 

We  do  most  of  the  work  and  handling  of  investment  decisions. 

A  Living  Trust  can  be  a  wise  and  profitable  arrangement.  We'd 
like  very  much  to  talk  with  you  and  your  lawyer  about  this.  If  you 
want  to  come  in  before  you  have  reached  your  first  million,  that's  all 
right,  too! 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Second  Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  11,  at  8:30  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 

Schoenberg Chamber  Symphony,  Op.  gB 

(Version  for  Full  Orchestra) 

Debussy *"La  Mer"  (The  Sea),  Three  Symphonic  Sketches 

I.     De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer  (From  Dawn  to  Noon  on  the  Sea) 
II.    Jeux  de  vagues  (The  Play  of  the  Waves) 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer  (Dialogue  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sea) 

INTERMISSION 

Scriabin "Le  Divin  Poeme,"  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  43 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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BOSTON     •     CHESTNUT  HILL    •     SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 
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"KAMMERSYMPHONIE,"  VERSION  FOR 
FULL  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  qb 
By  Arnold  Schoenberg 

Born  in  Vienna,  September  13,  1874;  died  in  Los  Angeles,  July  13,  1951 


Schoenberg  composed  his  Chamber  Symphony,  Op.  9,  in  1906.  The  parts  were 
scored  for  individual  instruments.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  in 
Vienna,  March  31,  1913.  It  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
December  19,  1947,  Eleazar  de  Carvalho  conducting. 

In  1935  the  composer  re-scored  the  work  for  full  orchestra  and  this  version  was 
first  performed  in  Los  Angeles,  December  17,  1935,  the  composer  conducting.  It  was 
performed  by  this  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch  on  November 
10-11,  1950. 

The  original  Kammersymphonie  is  scored  for  sixteen  instruments:  flute  and 
piccolo,  oboe,  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  bassoon  and  contra- 
bassoon,  2  horns  and  string  quintet.  The  new  version  adds  a  flute,  2  oboes,  an  E-flat 
clarinet,  a  bassoon,  2  horns,  2  trumpets  and  3  trombones.  The  string  players  would 
be  increased  accordingly. 

Tn  Hollywood,  looking  back  twenty-nine  years  to  one  of  his  earliest 
jF  works  composed  in  Vienna,  Schoenberg  arranged  it  for  a  full  orches- 
tra with  only  slight  changes  in  the  notation. 

Composed  between  the  First  String  Quartet  in  D  minor  of  1905  and 
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Winter   L^oatd  that  A< 
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hidden  treadure  within 


Our  Nutria  lined  coats  are  cut  with  such 
finesse  that  their  slender  lines  belie  their 
hidden  warmth.  A  varied  choice  of  styles 
and  fabrics  lined  with  selected  skins,  from 
400.00  or  with   Nutria  flanks  at    196.00. 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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Josephine   •    •    . 
itoii*  ond  th 

Rich,  glowing  velvets  garnished 
with  jet  and  lace — this  is 
look  we  like  for  evening.   Th 

same  high-cut.  ring-nais 
silhouettes  that  acre  worn 
the  Empress  Josephine  to  bri 
splendor  into  Napoleon's  cou 
Garnet  rayon  velvet  ruffl 
in  Chant  illy  lace. 
Plaza  Shop,  fifth  flo 
Filene's  Boston.  Southshore 
Chestnut  Hill  and  Xa 
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the  Second  String  Quartet  in  F-sharp  minor  of  1907-08,  the  Chamber 
Symphony  belongs  to  that  transitional  point  in  the  composer's  growth 
where  amplitude  in  development  was  replaced  by  the  utmost  concise- 
ness, and  expanded  form  by  brevity.  Schoenberg  was  soon  to  carry 
harmonic  relationship  to  a  tenuous  point  verging  on  the  disappearance 
of  tonal  polarity  (the  harmonic  basis  of  the  "Kammersymphonie"  is 
largely  by  intervals  of  the  fourth  instead  of  the  usual  thirds,  but  the 
piece  opens  and  closes  roundly  and  unmistakably  in  the  key  of  E 
major;.  It  was  not  by  accident  that  Schoenberg  wrote  a  symphony  of 
chamber  proportions  at  this  time.  His  tendency  was  then  completely 
in  this  direction.  The  "Gurre-Liedef  (1900-01)  and  "Pelleas  und 
Melisande"  (1902-03)  were  his  only  previous  orchestral  works,  and 
their  lavish  instrumental  coloring,  in  line  with  the  opulent  "Verklarte 
Nacht"  for  String  Sextet  in  1899,  had  given  way  to  the  spare  voices 
of  individual  instruments,  where  complex  vocal  line  is  accentuated 
and  rich  chromatic  chords  or  sensuous  color  effects  dispensed  with 
altogether. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  •  FORD  MEMORIAL 

AUDITORIUM,  DETROIT  •  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

PHILADELPHIA     •     LINCOLN    CENTER,    NEW   YORK 

KENNEDY  CENTER,  WASHINGTON 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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According  to  Egon  Wellesz,  Schoenberg's  disciple  and  first  biog- 
rapher, the  Chamber  Symphony  caused  in  its  first  audience*  in  Vienna, 
where  it  was  played  by  the  Rose  Quartet  together  with  wind  players 
from  the  Hofoper,  mingled  bewilderment,  fury,  and  derision.  "The 
public  did  not  trouble  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  symphony,  but  inter- 
rupted the  performance  by  banging  seats,  by  whistling,  and  by  their 
ostentatious  departure.  In  order  to  avoid  further  disturbances  at  per- 
formances, Schoenberg,  on  the  occasion  of  a  second  recital  that  took 
place  in  the  spring  of  that  year  in  the  Ehrbar  Hall,  had  cards  printed 
bearing  the  notice  that  the  holder  had  the  right  only  to  quiet  listening, 
but  to  no  expression  of  opinion  whether  by  applause  or  by  hissing." 
The  Berlin  Signale  named  it  "Schreckenkammersymphonie"  "Horror- 
Chamber  Symphony";  the  Musical  Courier  reported  for  its  American 
readers:  "Schoenberg  has  once  more  baffled  the  critics  and  public,  this 
time  with  his  chamber  symphony  for  fifteen  solo  instruments.  In  order 
to  give  the  listeners  an  opportunity  to  become  accustomed  to  and  to 
find  the  meaning  in  the  unintelligible  mixture  of  sounds,  the  whole 
work  was  gone  through  twice,  but  its  interest  did  not  seem  to  be 
increased  even  by  this  stringent  measure.    The  audience  sat  perfectly 

*  Wellesz  states  that  this  performance  took  place  "shortly  after"  the  first  performance  of  the 
D  minor  Quartet  on  February  5,  1907.  Nicolas  Slonimsky  fixes  the  date  as  six  years  later, 
March  81,  1913. 


Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 


i3fS2i  WORCESTB 
IVL    STEHMERT    &    SOIMS    162BOYLSTONST.  BOSTON   fiffl  SPRINGFl 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  — "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 
"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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silent  as  if  stunned.  One  Berlin  critic  compared  the  harmonic  structure 
of  the  work  to  a  field  of  weeds  and  turnips  mixed  together,  and  the 
general  opinion  was  that  the  composition  was  a  most  unaccountable 
jumbling  together  of  abnormalities."* 

"The  Kammersymphonie,"  writes  Mr.  Wellesz,t  is  one  of  the  last 
compositions  in  which  Schoenberg  makes  use  of  tonality.  The  way  in 
which  he  has  enlarged  harmonic  possibilities  and  formed  new  cadences 
betrays  sovereign  mastery.  Moreover,  he  has  at  the  same  time  entered 
on  the  path  to  a  new  region.  Already  in  the  opening  bars  a  chord  con- 
sisting of  five  superimposed  fourths  appears,  which  harmonically 
heralds  the  first  theme  of  the  principal  section,  a  passionate  theme  oi 
aspiration  for  the  horn. 

"This  theme,  made  up  of  fourths,  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
course  of  the  symphony:  it  appears  at  all  the  important  points  oi 
departure  in  the  development,  and  thanks  to  its  peculiar  composition 
it  is  capable  of  discarding  tonality  and  also,  through  its  fanfare-like 
character,  of  bringing  into  the  polyphonic  texture  of  the  voices  a  com 
trast  that  has  immediate  effect. 

"Directly  after  the  horn  theme,  a  short  motive  appears  leading  to  a 


*  Some  will  remember  the  complete  dismay  caused  by  the  performance  of  Schoenberg's  Fivt 
Orchestral  Pieces  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Karl  Muck  or 
December  18,  1914. 

t  Arnold  Schoenberg,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street     •     Boston 

Provides  for  the  handicapped  child: 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 
Transportation    •    Vocational  Training 
Medical  and  Dental  Care 

Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 

Social  Development      •      Noon  Meal 

Testing     •     Recreation     •     Camping 

Without  Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-Sectarian 
Day  School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor      Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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Bernard  Zighera,  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Princi- 
pal Harp  —  who  also  ap- 
pears with  the  Orchestra  as 
piano  soloist  —  celebrates 
his  40th  anniversary  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1966.    Born   in   Paris   of   a 

Roumanian   father   and    an  photograph  by  Arthur  Griffin 

Austrian  mother,  he  won  highest  honors  in  both  harp  and  piano  at  the 
Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  de  Paris  and  played  in  the  Societe  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  and  the  Paris  Opera. 

Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1926,  he  has  appeared  as  both 
piano  and  harp  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  and  in  concerts  abroad.  In  1936, 
he  founded  the  Zighera  Chamber  Orchestra,  with  which  for  several  seasons 
he  presented  a  notable  series  of  chamber  concerts. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

MEMBER   F.D.I.C.  TRUST   DEPARTMENT  135    DEVONSHIRE  STREET,    BOSTON 
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cadence  in  E  major;  then  follows  the  chief  theme,  which  is  constructed 
out  of  a  lavish  use  of  the  whole-tone  scale.  ... 

"Here  Schoenberg  had  already  found  a  way  to  a  concise  form  of; 
theme-construction,  the  like  of  which  he  had  not  quite  fully  achieved 
in  the  [First]  string  quartet.  This,  by  the  way,  is  an  example  of  the 
untheoretical'  nature  of  each  of  Schoenberg's  ideas.  Still  involved  to 
some  extent  in  the  practice  of  his  time,  Schoenberg  strove  to  work  out 
this  thematic  idea  and  to  develop  it  in  the  accepted  way,  until  after 
some  days  he  saw  that  the  theme  must  be  exactly  as  it  had  occurred 
to  him,  and  that  his  inspiration  was  different  from  that  of  his- 
contemporaries. 

"The  recognition  of  this  was  of  decisive  importance  for  Schoenberg; 
from  that  time  onward,  he  followed  the  dictates  of  the  voice  within 
and  severed  all  connection  with  the  traditions  of  the  past.  This  repre- 
sented the  real  liberation  of  his  nature  from  ties  that  were  only  an 
impediment  to  his  development. 

"His  labours  at  the  Kammersymphonie  gave  Schoenberg  a  decisive 
impulse  in  search  of  a  new  style  of  orchestration.  All  that  he  has 
orchestrated  since  the  Kammersymphonie  bears  the  stamp  of  being 
written  for  solo-players;  that  is  to  say,  every  instrument  in  the  orches- 
tra attains  to  importance  and  is  treated  in  accordance  with  its  nature. 
The  problems  to  be  faced  in  a  composition  for  ten  wind  instruments 


The  jet  is  fairly  common. 
The  airline  is  one  of  a  kind 


There's  more  to  choosing  an 
airline  than  comparing 
timetables  or  menus. 

What  you  want  more  than 
anything  else  is  confidence, 
peace  of  mind,  assurance. 
Call  it  what  you  will,  it  means 
everything.  Fly  with  us  soon. 

You  can  board  a  Pan  Am 
Jet  in  any  one  of  17  U.S. 
cities.  You  can  plan  a  trip  to 
any  one  of  86  lands  'round 
the  world. 

Wherever  you  go,  you'll 
know  you're  flying  the  very 
best  there  is. 

It's  a  good  feeling. 

World's  most 
experienced  airline 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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and  five  strings  had  the  effect  of  maturing  this  new  principle  in  orches 
tration,  and  quite  early  in  these  works  they  led  to  a  most  highly  indi 
vidual  colouring." 


The  Schoenberg  of  the  Chamber  Symphony,  aged  thirty-one,  was 
very  serious  young  artist,  much  troubled  by  the  onslaughts  which  hi 
music  was  causing  in  Vienna.    But  his  subsequent  career  and  worl 
have  shown  plainly  enough  that  he  was  never  fundamentally  discoui 
aged  nor  dissuaded  from  following  his  own  path.  He  became  the  cent( 
of  a  movement  which  freed  music  from  its  long  established  chord* 
customs,  equalized  the  twelve  tones  of  the  scale,  and  allowed  the  coi 
poser  arbitrary  selection  in  the  ordering  and  use  of  them.  The  disciplt 
long  paid  him  homage;  at  last  the  listening  public,  while  not  taking 
its  heart  a  music  which  by  its  constitution  was  strange  and  challengii 
to  many,  came  to  respect  the  independence  of  Arnold  Schoenberg  anc 
admire  his  obvious  courage  and  his  remarkable  expertness  (reputed 
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perceived).  His  last  works  showed  a  tendency  toward  reversion  to 
unmistakable  tonality,  such  as  the  Theme  and  Variations,  Op.  43B, 
first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (October  20,  1944). 
When  Schoenberg's  "Twelve-Tone  System,"  so-called,  was  debated 
lengthily  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  originator  of  it  all  was  looked 
upon  as  an  inventor  of  tonal  complexities  rather  than  as  a  musician 
and  artist,  he  once  remarked  to  one  of  his  followers,  Jose  Rodriguez, 
"I  am  somewhat  sad  that  people  talk  so  much  of  atonality,  of  twelve- 
tone  systems,  of  technical  methods,  when  it  comes  to  my  music.  All] 
music,  all  human  work,  has  a  skeleton,  a  circulatory  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. I  wish  that  my  music  could  be  considered  as  an  honest  and  intelli- 
gent person  who  comes  to  us  saying  something  he  feels  deeply  and 
which  is  of  significance  to  all  of  us." 


S 


When  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  gave  Schoenberg 
the  Award  of  Merit  in  1947  for  an  "eminent  foreign  artist,  composer, 
or  writer,  living  in  America,"  the  composer,  being  not  only  a  musician 
but  a  philosopher  of  the  quizzical  and  dialectical  sort,  wrote,  not 
ungratefully,  in  reply: 


"To  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
"Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 


BOCA  GRANDE 


PALM  BEACH 
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The  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 


MANCHESTER 


WATCH  HILL 
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COFFEES 

S.  S.  Pierce  Mocha  and  Java 

—  made  exclusively  from  Arabian 
Mocha  and  Sumatra  Java. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Red  Label 

—  more  than  half  of  this  blend  is 
rare,  aged  and  mellowed  old 
crop  Columbian  coffee. 


TEAS 

Sahib  India  Orange  Pekoe 

—  an  exquisite  flowery  bouquet 
with  the  flavor  of  young  Assam 
tea  leaves. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Formosa  Oolong 

—  a  rich,  full-bodied  tea  of  clear, 
light  color  from  Formosa. 


S.    S.    PIERCE 
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Executorship  has 
a  language  of  its  own 


The  inexperienced  Executor  -  wife,  friend,  relative  -  goes 
into  foreign  territory  on  your  family's  behalf. 

The  language  is  strange.  The  dialects  numerous,  the 
terms  unfamiliar.  The  idioms  can  confound  even  the  experts. 

And  there  isn't  a  two-week  cram  course  anywhere  that 
can  teach  a  neophyte  to  speak  the  language  of  estate  settle- 
ment fluently.  Or  to  "get  the  message"  at  every  crucial  time. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  acts  as  Execu- 
tor year  in  and  year  out.  We  know  what  is  required  to  give 
maximum  protection  to  the  estate  you  have  spent  a  lifetime 

building. 

Let  us  show  you  and  your  attorney  how  this  experience 
-together  with  our  staff  of  specialists  in  many  fields-can 
be  translated  into  greater  security  and  financial  savings  for 
your  family. 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

State  Street  Office:  Cor.  State  &  Congress  Sts. 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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"I  am  proud  about  the  formulation  under  which  this  award  has  been  given  to  me. 

"That  all  I  have  endeavored  to  accomplish  during  these  fifty  years  is  now  by  you 
evaluated  as  an  achievement  seems  in  some  respects  to  be  an  overestimation. 

"At  least  not  before  now  could  I  sum  it  up  —  that  is:  while  it  still  looked  like  a 
pell-mell  of  incoherent  details  —  at  least  then  did  I  fail  to  understand  it  as  a  direction 
leading  toward  an  accomplishment.  Personally  I  had  the  feeling  as  if  I  had  fallen 
into  an  ocean  of  boiling  water,  and  not  knowing  how  to  swim  or  to  get  out  in  another 
manner,  I  tried  with  my  legs  and  arms  as  best  I  could. 

"I  do  not  know  what  saved  me;  why  I  was  not  drowned  or  cooked  alive  — 

"I  have  perhaps  only  one  merit:  I  never  gave  up. 

"But  how  could  I  give  up  in  the  middle  of  an  ocean? 

"Whether  my  wriggling  was  very  economical  or  entirely  senseless,  whether  it  helped 
me  to  survive  or  counteracted  it  —  there  was  nobody  to  help  me,  nor  were  there  many 
who  would  not  have  liked  to  see  me  succumb. 

"I  do  not  contend  it  was  envy  —  of  what  was  there  to  be  envious? 

"I  doubt  also  that  it  was  absence  of  good  will  —  or  worse  —  presence  of  ill  wishing. 

"It  might  have  been  their  desire  to  get  rid  of  this  nightmare,  of  this  unharmonious 
torture,  of  these  unintelligible  ideas,  of  this  methodical  madness  —  and  I  must  admit: 
these  were  not  bad  men  who  felt  this  way  —  though,  of  course,  I  never  understood 
what  I  had  done  to  them  to  make  them  as  malicious,  as  furious,  as  cursing,  as  aggres- 
sive —  I  am  still  certain  that  I  had  never  taken  away  from  them  something  they 
owned;  I  had  never  interfered  with  their  rights;  with  their  prerogatives;  I  never  did 
trespass  their  property;  I  even  did  not  know  where  it  was  located,  which  were  the 
boundaries  of  their  lots  and  who  had  given  them  title  to  these  possessions. 

"Maybe  I  did  not  care  enough  about  such  problems;  maybe  I  myself  failed  to 
understand  their  viewpoints,  was  not  considerate  enough,  was  rough  when  I  should 
have  been  soft,  was  impatient  when  they  were  worried  by  time  and  pressure,  ridicul- 
ing them  when  indulgence  was  advisable,  laughed  when  they  were  distressed. 
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KNITTING  IS  IN  VOGUE 

For  imported  and  domestic  yarns  and  tweeds, 
custom  directions,  supervision  of  work, 
assembling,  blocking  and  accessories,  come  to 

The   Knitting   Shop 
Women's    Educational   and    Industrial    Union 

264  Boylston  Street  (opposite  the  Public  Garden)  •  Tel.  536-5651 


Travel  in  the  elegant 
manner  that  is  ROBIE 


Whatever  your  transportation  need,  have  a  chauffeur-driven  Robie 
Cadillac  limousine  travel  you  comfortably  and  conveniently. 

Call  Robie  Cadillac  at  864-4400  for  details. 

ROBIE  CADILLAC  RENTING  CO.,  296  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
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"I  see  only  that  I  was  always  in  the  red  — 

"But  I  have  one  excuse:    I  had  fallen  into  an  ocean,  into  an  ocean  of  overheated 
water  and  it  burned  not  only  my  skin,  it  burned  also  internally. 

"And  I  could  not  swim. 

"At  least  I  could  not  swim  with  the  tide.   All  I  could  do  was  to  swim  against  the 
tide  —  whether  it  saved  me  or  not. 

"I  see  that  I  was  always  in  the  red.   And  when  you  call  this  an  achievement,  so  — 
forgive  me  —  I  do  not  understand  of  what  it  might  consist. 

"That  I  never  gave  up? 

"I  could  not  —  I  would  have  liked  to. 

"I  am  proud  to  receive  this  award  under  the  assumption  that  I  have  achieved 
something. 

"Please  do  not  call  it  false  modesty  if  I  say: 

"Maybe  something  has  been  achieved  but  it  was  not  I  who  deserve  the  credit  for 
that. 

"The  credit  must  be  given  to  my  opponents. 

"They  were  the  ones  who  really  helped  me. 

"Thank  you. 

(Signed)    Arnold  Schoenberg." 

[copyrighted] 


YEAR  IN  AND  YEAR  OUT  YOU'LL  DO  WELL  WITH 

THE  HARTFORD 

HARTFORD  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

77    Franklin   Street,   Boston    12,   Massachusetts 

member/THE  HARTFORD  INSURANCE  GROUP 


The  Boston  Symphony 
STRING  QUARTET 

quartet  in  residence  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 

JOSEPH   SILVERSTEIN  RURTON   FINE 

GEORGE   ZAZOFSKY  JULES  ESKIN 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER   72 

Jordan  Hall         •         8:30  p.m. 

First  of  three  concerts;  for  series  and  single  concert  ticket  inform- 
ation,  telephone   the  Jordan   Hall  Box  Office,   KEnmore  6-2412. 
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"THE  SEA"  (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  Saint-Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  La  Mer.  The  first  perform- 
ance was  performed  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905. 

La  Mer  is  scored  for  piccolo,  2  flutes  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  3 
bassoons,  double  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  2  cornets-a-pistons,  3  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta),  bass  drum, 
2  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  levision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in   1909. 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  esquisses  symphoniques" 
he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in  France, 
and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  L'Apres-midi  d'un  faune  of 
1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and  the  first 
performance  of  Pelleas  et  Melisande  was  a  recent  event  (1902).  Piano, 
chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  La  Mer  with  some  regularity;  ol 
larger  works  the  three  orchestral  Images  were  to  occupy  him  for  the 
next  six  years.  Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien  was  written  in  1911;  Jeux 
in  1912. 
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RESTAURANT 

SUPERB  JAPANESE  CUISINE       •       536-9295 
337  MASS.  AVE.,  BOSTON,  Near  Symphony  Hall 


ELEANOR     RIGELHAUPT    GALLERY 

125    NEWBURY    STREET     ■     BOSTON 
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Can  you  r&member  when 
Wagner  was  "banned" in  Boston  ? 


From  the  earliest  days  of  our  Symphony,  Wagner  had  been  a  particular 
favorite  of  Boston  conductors.  In  fact,  four  days  after  Wagner's  death  in 
1882,  the  Symphony  dedicated  a  memorial  concert  to  the  German  master. 
Wagner's  music  fit  that  occasion  too — very  sad,  very  sombre.  Breaking  tra- 
dition, the  musicians  even  wore  black  ties. 

But  during  the  First  World  War,  Wagnerian  music  was  not  performed 
in  Boston.  That  was  because  Wagner  was  German,  and  the  conductor, 
Monteux,  did  not  want  to  offend  anyone. 

At  that  time,  many  concert-goers  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Traditionally, 
Bostonians  have  never  been  as  fond  of  Wagner  as  their  conductors. 

If  you  remember  the  days  when  Wagner  was  '"banned,"  chances  are  you're 
in  a  good  position  to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — op- 
portunity. New  England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life 
insurance  in  business  or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial 
position.  You  may  be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  a 
good  deal  of  money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write 
to  us  at  Dept.  SP2,  501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

New  England  Life 

NEWENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE   INSURANCE.  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH   COVERAGES. 
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In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  La  Mer,  Debussy  labeled  the  first  move- 
ment "Mer  belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  probably  by 
the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican  scenery. 
The  title  "Jeux  de  V agues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally  headed! 
"Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  enthu- 
siasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beautiful." 
He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  La  Mer. 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark  is 
trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went  to  the 
country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion  of 
La  Mer,  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12):    "You  may  not 


*  This  draft,  dated  "Sunday,  March  5  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  is  in  present  possession 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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or  the  same  compelling  reasons  that  prompted  them  to  acclaim  Dual  in 
their  editorial  columns.  A  new  high  in  precision  performance,  quiet  operation, 
total  reliability.  Write  for  brochure  and  complete  reprints  of  test  reports. 
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have  you  visited  our 

newly  opened  VILLAGE  SHOP 

It's  our  unique  little  shop  on  our  second  floor 
(next  to  our  Misses'  Casual  Dress  Shop)  especially 
for  the  smart  young  individual  who  loves  beautiful 
casuals  ...  it  fairly  sings  of  new  ideas  set  to  the 
fashion  tempo  of  the  day!  It's  the  new  home  of 
the  famous  "Villager"  color-coordinated  skirts, 
shirts,  sweaters,  dresses  and  suits  (as  sketched) 
also  handsome  suede  jackets  and  coats  .  .  .  and 
the  most  unusual  collection  of  costume  jewelry 
and  accessories! 
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know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only  quite 
by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  always 
retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that  the  Ocean 
does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  -  and  my  seascapes 
might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of  memories, 
and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality,  whose  beauty 
often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from  salty 
actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced  symmetry  of 
Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous  print  repro- 
duced upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese  art  tempted 
him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were  a  strain  upon 
his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or,"  of  1907,  was  named  from 
a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 

What  other  writers  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score  when  it  was  new, 
M.  D.  Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian  critics,  welcomed 
as  "a  new  phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution;  the  inspiration  is  more 
robust,  the  colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite."   Louis  Laloy, 


Proudly  Presenting  —  For  the  Oncoming  Season 
A  collection  of  misses'  and  women's  suits,  gowns  and  dresses, 
for  all   occasions.    Fascinating  fabrics   and   smart   silhouettes. 
We  will  welcome  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  the  new  fashions. 
Sizes  1  2  to  44,  also  half  sizes,  1  2  V2  to  24  V2 . 

NATALIE    HOPF 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET  (ELEVATOR  SERVICE),  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Iwho  was  always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same  vein. 

Until  that  time  his  music  had  been  "an  art  made  up  of  suggestions, 

nuances,  allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer's  soul 
echoes  of  thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally  incom- 
plete; an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pictures  out 

I  of  atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without  any  visible 
lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this  delicate  sensi- 
tiveness, which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art,  his  style  has 

i  today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a  word,  classical." 
It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  La  Mer  to 
minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the  recur- 
rence in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after  the 
introductory  measures  from  the  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it  induced 
from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative  word 
pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  'a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music  such 
things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and  surges  and 
far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the  spiritual  mystic.  It 
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is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters  that  he  is  telling  us, 
but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams,  a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing 
of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of  fantastic  colors  and  incalculable 
winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the  spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and 
presences  that  are  at  times  sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  per- 
ceived as  in  a  trance,  vaguely  yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which 
has  its  shifting  and  lucent  surfaces,  which  even  shimmers  and  tradi- 
tionally mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea  that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an 
inspection,  to  whose  murmurs  or  imperious  command  not  many  have 
wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds  and 
tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  uncharted 
and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic  case- 
ments of  the  dreaming  mind." 

[copyrighted] 
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What  everyone  likes  about  Boston  .  .  . 


Museum  of  Science  from  the  Charles  River  Basin 


What  you  will  like  about 

Shawmut's  trust  department.  .  . 


You  will  like  the  warmth,  respect  and  understanding  a 
Shawmut  trust  officer  brings  to  your  personal  trust  problems 
. .  .  plus  the  sound  judgment,  based  on  research  and  experience, 
that  helps  you  reach  proper  financial  decisions. 

Let  him  demonstrate  to  you  and  your  attorney  how 
Shawmut  can  serve  you. 
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"THE  DIVINE  POEM,"  SYMPHONY  No.  3,  in  C  minor,   Op.  43 

By  Alexander  Nicolaievitch  Scriabin 

Born  in  Moscow,  January  6,  1872;  died  there,  April  27,  1915* 


"Le  Divin  Poeme"  was  composed  in  the  year  1903.  It  had  its  first  performance 
under  Arthur  Nikisch  at  a  Chdtelet  concert  in  Paris,  May  29,  1905. 

The  first  performance  of  "The  Divine  Poem"  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  Modest  Altschuler  conducting,  March 
14,  1907.  It  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
February  29,  1924,  and  repeated  January  29,  1925.  Daniele  Amfiteatrof,  as  guest 
conductor,  included  it  on  his  program  of  January  28,  1938.  It  was  last  performed  by 
this  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  on  April  19-20,  1940. 

The  instrumentation  used  is  as  follows:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  English 
horn,  3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  7  horns,  5  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  glockenspiel,  triangle, 
2  harps  and  strings. 

Scriabin  was  deep  in  creative  thoughts,  intentions,  accomplishments 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1903,  he  resigned  from  his  duties  as  professor 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He  gave  up  instruction  altogether,  and 
even  his  recital  tours  as  pianist,  in  order  to  give  all  of  his  time  to 
composition. 


*  The  confusion  of  the  Russian  and  Western  calendars  has  led  to  erroneous  dates,  both  of 
Scriabin's  birth  and  death,  in  several  of  the  encyclopEedias.  Scriabin  was  born  on  Christmas 
Day,  1871,  but  by  the  Russian  calendar. 
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This  might  have  been  considered  a  rash  step  for  a  young  man  who 
had  a  wife  and  family  to  support,  and  who  was  by  no  means  fitted  to 
endure  hardship.  The  truth  is  that  there  was  always  someone  to  ease 
his  financial  problems.  Scriabin  had  been  receiving  yearly  sums  from 
an  anonymous  admirer  who  was  none  other  than  the  open-handed 
Belaiev,  who  consistently  held  a  high  opinion  of  his  work.  When 
Belaiev  died,  at  the  end  of  1903,  Scriabin's  friend  M.  K.  Morozova  at 
once  came  forward  with  an  even  handsomer  yearly  amount.  Scriabin 
had  been  working  intensively  during  the  summer  upon  a  number  of 
piano  pieces  and  the  scoring  of  his  Third  Symphony,  "The  Divine 
Poem,"  in  order  to  earn  enough  money  to  settle  in  Switzerland  and 
there  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  creative  pursuits.  He  accordingly 
journeyed  to  Lake  Geneva  at  the  beginning  of  March,  1904,  and  took 
quarters  at  Vesenaz  on  the  lake  shore,  together  with  his  wife  and 
children. 

In  the  last  year  or  so,  the  musician  had  been  reading,  thinking,  and 
talking  philosophy,  religion,  metaphysics  and  their  relation  to  his  art. 
The  "superman"  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche  appealed  to  him  immensely, 
and  in  1902  he  wrote  part  of  a  "philosophical  opera"  with  the  tiber- 
mensch  as  hero.  He  dipped  into  the  writings  of  Richard  Wagner. 
"There  will  have  to  be  a  fusion  of  all  the  arts,"  he  said  at  that  time  to 
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Y.  D.  EngeL*  "but  not  a  theatrical  one  like  Wagner's.  Art  must  unite 
with  philosophy  and  religion  in  an  indivisible  whole  to  form  a  new 
gospel,  which  will  replace  the  old  Gospel  we  have  outlived.  I  cherish 
the  dream  of  creating  such  a  'mystery.'  For  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
build  a  special  temple  —  perhaps  here,  perhaps  far  away  in  India.  But 
mankind  is  not  yet  ready  for  it.  It  must  be  preached  to:  it  must  be  led 
along  new  paths.  And  1  do  preach.  Once  1  even  preached  from  a  boat, 
like  Christ.  1  have  a  little  circle  of  people  who  understand  me  perfectly 
and  follow  me.  Particularly  one  —  a  fisherman.  He  is  simple,  but  a 
splendid  fellow.'*  This  fisherman  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Otto,  in 
whom  Scriabin  found  a  willing  audience  for  his  doctrines.  Scriabin's 
wife  has  related  how  she  once  found  the  composer  in  a  Geneva  cafe 
haranguing  Otto  and  other  listeners  on  the  subject  of  socialism.  "There 
must  be  no  more  money,  no  more  poor  .  .  .  everyone  should  do  what- 
ever he  wants  to  do."  Scriabin  was  hailed  by  Otto  on  a  visit  to  Swit- 
zerland years  later  with  the  cry  "J'oila  Alexandre!" 

Such  topics  were  indeed  the  common  currency  of  after-dinner  con- 
versation in  the  Russia  of  that  epoch.    Scriabin  may  not  have  come 


*  Eneel's  monograph  on  Scriabin,  like  the  book  on  this  composer  by  L.  L.  Sabaneiev  (Moscow, 
1925).  has  not  been  translated  from  the  original  Russian.  Gerald  Abraham,  in  "Masters  of 
Russian  Music."  has  based  his  chapter  on  Scriabin  largely  upon  these  two  authors.  His  trans- 
lations from  them  are  here  Quoted. 
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much  nearer  to  a  complete  rationalization  or  comprehension  of  any 
one  of  these  subjects  than  his  friends.  But  he  was  far  more  serious 
about  them.  He  was  drifting  toward  mysticism  with  that  ingenuous 
and  not  too  questioning  approach,  that  serene  and  simple  acceptance 
which  perhaps  is  the  true  quality  of  the  mystic.  Yet  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  his  quest  was  really  religious.  There  was  very 
little  of  the  ascetic  in  Scriabin.  He  was  first  of  all  a  musician,  and  his 
tonal  domain  remained  sensuous  in  essence  even  when  he  claimed 
release  from  material  delights.  A  sort  of  eroticism,  more  finely  sifted, 
more  detached  and  mannered  than  Wagner's,  could  be  called  the  basis 
of  his  music.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  classicist  in  form  —  he  once 
protested  against  the  "amorphousness"  in  Wagner.  The  likelihood  is 
that,  seeking  unconsciously  to  reconcile  opposing  elements,  he  hunted 
through  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  his  epoch  for  some  credo  that 
would  co-ordinate  his  musical  endeavor,  give  an  impulse  and  a  fair 
investiture  to  his  tonal  dreamings.  His  Nietzscheism  progressed  by  an 
easy  stage  from  a  glorification  of  the  ego  to  a  deification  of  the  ego. 
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This  idea,  if  applied  as  a  religion  or  philosophy  to  the  man  Alexander 
Scriabin,  becomes  presumptuous  and  absurd.  If  applied  as  a  working 
principal  for  a  dreamer  and  creator  soaring  to  new  altitudes  in  a  uni- 
verse of  voluptuous  tone,  it  becomes  eminently  serviceable. 

Scriabin  did  not  achieve  this  mating  of  the  music  and  the  verbal  idea 
in  a  single  effort.  He  made  the  first  notable  step  in  that  direction  in  his 
Third  Symphony  which,  as  "Le  Divin  Poeme,"  was  the  first  to  attain 
a  title  of  its  own.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  step  from  his  Second  Sym- 
phony to  his  Third  was  more  a  matter  of  the  substitution  of  evocative 
titles  and  score  directions  for  the  usual  tempo  indications  than  any 
radical  departure  from  classical  symphonic  form.  The  simple  andante, 
allegro,  etc.,  of  the  Second  Symphony  appear  prim  and  noncommittal 
beside  the  "Voluptes,"  ivresse  debordante,  etc.,  of  its  successor.  It  is 
possible  to  trace  in  Scriabin's  gradual  stylistic  development  towards 
his  "promethean  chord"  an  evolution  which  went  hand  in  hand  with 
his  spiritual  progress  through  the  paths  of  theosophy  or  Buddhism  to 
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an  inevitable  conclusion  in  the  "Mystery"  of  which  he  talked  to  the 

elect  in  his  last  years.   This  was  to  be  a  combination  of  all  the  arts,  a 

"final  manifestation  of  the  human  soul  as  it  exists  at  present,  the  point 

of  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  plane  of  existence,"  the  realization 

of  a  harmony  between  the  Spirit  and  the  World  in  which  "the  physical 

plane  of  our  consciousness  would  disappear  and  a  world  cataclysm 

would  begin."    The   "programmes"  which  Scriabin  evolved  for  his 

earlier  music,  beginning  with  the  "Divine  Poem,"  were  mild  indeed 

compared  to  these  ultimate  abstractions.    They  were  sufficient  in  the 

Russia  of  1904  to  startle  and  alienate  the  musical  conservatives,  to 

start  excited  whisperings  to  the  effect  that  the  composer  was  mad  —  and 

to  rally  around  his  cause  a  circle  of  militant  and  loyal  worshippers. 

Among  these  was  Tatiana  Fedorovna  Schlozer,  whom  Scriabin  met 

in  1898  when  she  was  introduced  to  him  by  her  brother,  Boris  Schlozer, 

a  friend  of  Scriabin,  and  subsequently  known  as  a  writer  on  musical 

subjects.    Tatiana,  then  a  girl  of  nineteen,  became  Scriabin's  pupil. 

She  soon  abandoned  her  insignificant  attempts  at  music  of  her  own  to 
devote  herself  towards  understanding  that  of  her  master.  The  sympathy 

of  Tatiana  perhaps  fell  short  only  of  prompting  the  composer's  musical 

concepts.    She  may  well  have  stimulated  them  with  her  fair  presence 

and  warm  encouragement.  Certain  it  is  that  she  helped  in  finding  them 
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a  program.   The  following  description  of  "The  Divine  Poem"  is  said 
to  have  been  written  by  her: 

"  'The  Divine  Poem'  represents  the  evolution  of  the  human  spirit 
which,  torn  from  an  entire  past  of  beliefs  and  mysteries  which  it  sur- 
mounts and  overturns,  passes  through  Pantheism  and  attains  to  a 
joyous  and  intoxicated  affirmation  of  its  liberty  and  its  unity  with  the 
universe  (the  divine  'Ego'). 

"Struggles.  The  conflict  between  the  man  who  is  the  slave  of  a  per- 
sonal god,  supreme  master  of  the  world,  and  the  free,  powerful  man  — 
the  man-god.  The  latter  appears  to  triumph,  but  it  is  only  the  intellect 
which  affirms  the  divine  'Ego,'  while  the  individual  will,  still  too  weak, 
is  tempted  to  sink  into  Pantheism. 

"Delights.  The  man  allows  himself  to  be  captured  by  the  delights 
of  the  sensual  world.  He  is  intoxicated  and  soothed  by  the  voluptuous 
pleasures  into  which  he  plunges.  His  personality  loses  itself  in  nature. 
It  is  then  that  the  sense  of  the  sublime  arises  from  the  depths  of  his 
being  and  assists  him  to  conquer  the  passive  state  of  his  human  'Ego.' 

"Divine  Play.    The  spirit  finally  freed  from  all  the  bonds  which 
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fastened  it  to  its  past  of  submission  to  a  superior  power,  the  spirit  pro- 
ducing the  universe  by  the  sole  power  of  its  own  creative  will,  conscious 
of  being  at  one  with  this  Universe,  abandons  itself  to  the  sublime  joy 
of  free  activity  —  the  'Divine  Play.'  " 

A  program  which  was  bound  to  disturb  the  classicists,  even  though 
the  music  without  its  verbal  dressing  might  have  been  found  acceptable. 
After  a  rehearsal  of  the  piece,  Scriabin,  elated,  went  up  to  Taneiev,  his 
former  master,  who,  a  firm  believer  in  elaborate  counterpoint,  had  in 
early  days  been  sorely  tried  by  his  fractious  and  volatile  pupil.  "Well," 
Scriabin  asked,  according  to  the  account  of  Sabaneiev,  "what  was  your 
impression,  Serge  Ivanovitch?"  "My  impression?"  retorted  Taneiev 
(red  as  a  lobster  and  seemingly  on  the  point  of  bursting  with  inward 
tension),  "as  if  I'd  been  beaten  unmercifully  with  sticks  —  that's  my 
impression."   Looking  at  the  score,  Taneiev  relapsed  into  devastating 
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humor.  "You  know,  you're  the  first  composer  who  instead  of  indicating 
the  tempi  writes  praise  of  his  own  compositions.  .  .  .  There,  you  see: 
'Divin,  grandiose,'  and  'Sublime,  divin.'  "  Scriabin  must  have  found 
this  the  more  easy  to  accept,  knowing  that  the  gruff  old  man  was  really 
"enormously  impressed"  with  the  work. 

When  Scriabin  went  to  Lake  Geneva  in  1904,  Tatiana  presently  fol- 
lowed "for  reasons  of  health,"  and  established  herself  a  short  walking 
distance  from  the  Scriabins'  house.  Engel,  who  visited  Vesenaz  in  that 
season,  gives  us  a  description  of  her:  "She  was  present  all  the  time 
while  he  played  me  his  compositions,  every  note  of  which  she  obviously 
knew  and  loved.  It  was  she,  not  Alexander  Nicolaievitch,  who  drew 
attention  to  this  or  the  other  detail;  it  was  she  who,  in  reply  to  some 
remark  of  mine,  broke  in  confidently,  wittily  parrying  my  open  or 
indirect  criticisms  and  joyfully  joining  in  my  delight.  She  seemed  to 
have  taken  his  cause  to  her  heart,  as  if  it  had  been  her  own  and  his 
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The  Committee  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  85th 
Anniversary  Dinner  and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball,  which  took  place  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  September  24th,  has  announced  that  a  limited 
number  of  Souvenir  Program  Books  are  available  to  interested  persons. 
The  Committee  has  received  many  requests  for  the  special  booklets, 
which  contain  greetings  to  the  Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  its  85th 
Anniversary  from  some  sixty  conductors,  composers  and  performers 
who  have  appeared  with  the  Orchestra.  Many  of  the  greetings  are  in 
the  form  of  lines  of  music,  and  all  are  reproduced  exactly  as  they  were 
written. 

Copies  of  the  book  are  on  view  in  the  cases  in  the  Gallery  and 
are  available  at  $5.00  each  in  the  Friends  Office,  directly  opposite  the 
Box  Office  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  Lobby.  One  may  also  order 
copies  by  mail,  using  the  form  below.  Kindly  make  checks  payable 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Proceeds  will  go  to  the  85  th 
Anniversary  Dinner  and  Ball  funds. 
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compositions  hers.  And  this  impression  was  correct,  as  was  proved  by 
the  near  future."  A  "situation"  inevitably  arose  in  the  proximity  of 
Scriabin's  wife,*  herself  a  pianist,  who  was  probably  drawn  by  domestic 
cares  from  complete  absorption  in  her  husband's  newly  developed 
mysticism,  even  if  she  had  been  able  to  lose  herself  in  it  in  the  way 
that  Tatiana  did. 

The  first  performance  of  "The  Divine  Poem"  was  at  the  Chatelet  in 
Paris  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Nikisch,  May  29,  1905.  This  per- 
formance was  secretly  ordered  and  paid  for  to  the  amount  of  three 
thousand  rubles  by  Morozova.  According  to  the  description  of  Tati- 
ana, who  had  followed  Scriabin  to  Paris  to  be  present  at  the  event,  the 
composer  was  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  elation,  and  ordered  champagne 
at  a  restaurant  after  the  performance.  He  confided  to  the  waiter:  "I've 
written  a  symphony!    But  I  dream  of  a  much  greater  one  —  when  all 


*  Scriabin  met  Vera  Ivanova  Isaakovitch  at  the  end  of  1893  at  the  house  of  the  Schlozers  where, 
as  a  Conservatory  student,  she  was  boarding.    The  two  were  married  in  1897. 
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the  peoples  of  the  earth  will  unite  in  a  great  festival."  "Bon  bour- 
geois!" answered  the  indulgent  waiter.  "The  Divine  Poem"  with  its 
provocative  program  aroused  Paris  to  a  considerable  fever  of  interest. 
Scriabin's  wife  came  to  Paris  for  the  performance  and  there  saw  and 
spoke  friendly  words  with  Tatiana.  This  was  the  end  of  the  relation- 
ship between  husband  and  wife,  save  for  a  correspondence  which  lasted 
for  about  a  year.  Scriabin  and  Tatiana  left  Paris  for  Italy,  where  they 
took  a  villa.  For  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his  life  he  lived  with  his 
deeply  sympathetic  companion,  further  scandalizing  that  part  of  the 
world  which  already  disapproved  the  general  trends  of  his  art.  Saban- 
eiev  has  left  his  impression  of  Tatiana  at  a  later  time.  "There  was 
Tatiana  Fedorovna  Schlozer,  a  pale  little  brunette,  with  her  tight  lips 
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and  her  rare  glances  at  the  face  of  the  person  she  was  speaking  to.  She 
carried  herself  with  exaggerated  rigidity.  'Like  a  princess  of  the  blood,' 
I  thought  to  myself."  The  alliance  was  legitimatized  shortly  before  the 
composer's  death. 

The  same  writer  has  given  in  his  life  of  Scriabin  a  word  picture  of 
the  composer  which,  just  or  not,  seems  tinged  with  a  personal  dislike. 
"He  was  a  great  dandy  at  this  period  [1902]:  little,  restless,  insignificant 
in  appearance  and  unnoticeable  in  a  big  crowd,  he  was  always  exquis- 
itely dressed,  and  my  attention  was  always  caught  by  his  feet  in  their 
polished,  elastic-sided  boots,  with  toes  turned  out  like  a  ballerina's. 
This  all  struck  me  as  coxcombery  and  desire  for  originality.  'So  that's 
the  philosopher  who's  going  to  combine  music  with  philosophy,'  I 
thought  to  myself.  'How  is  he  going  to  reconcile  his  polished  boots  and 
his  fancy  waistcoats  with  philosophy?'  "  Again  Sabaneiev  describes 
Scriabin  as  he  remembered  him  in  his  later  years.  "He  had  an  insignifi- 
cant little  beard  and  a  fluffy,  surprisingly  dashing  moustache,  a  sort  of 
survival  of  his  'officerism.'  .  .  .  His  physiognomy  was  nervous,  livid;  he 
gazed  absent-mindedly  upward;  he  had  brown  eyes,  small  but  with 
wide-open  lids,  with  a  sort  of  intoxication  in  his  glance.    There  was 
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marion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories  —  displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated  table 
settings  in  the  contemporary  manner. 

Good  design  gift  ideas  by  outstanding 
international  designers  and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 

fey       THE^^V^ 

PREP  SHOP, 

^MRvARDSQVJiS^ 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 

Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.   •    CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 
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something  of  a  wild  animal  in  his  eyes,  not  of  a  beast  of  prey,  but  of 
some  little  creature  such  as  a  marmot.  It  was  not  till  afterwards  that 
I  read  something  else  in  those  eyes.  The  former  superciliousness  seemed 
to  have  vanished;  on  the  contrary,  this  little  man  who  was  near  to  the 
very  'spirit  of  the  universe'  and  who  was  engaged  in  organizing  the  end 
of  the  world,  had  a  modest,  apologetic  air.  He  was  affable  and  exquis- 
itely polite  —  but  in  this  politeness  there  was  an  awful  distance  from 
all  these  people  who  surrounded  him  with  friendly  effusiveness.  Later 
I  always  noticed  in  Scriabin  this  strange  politeness,  which  had  the 
effect  of  at  once  placing  a  gap  of  some  millions  of  kilometres  between 
himself  and  those  he  was  talking  to;  with  this  politeness  and  'gentle- 
manliness'  he  protected  himself  from  intrusion  upon  his  psychology." 


Mr.  Altschuler  provided  this  description  of  "The  Divine  Poem"  for 
his  performance  in  New  York: 


STAR 

MARKETS 


The  Quality  Leader 


The  Food  Stores 
for  People  Who  Care 


"The  Man  Who 
Cares,  Prepares 

SHARON  MEMORIAL  PARK 

SHARON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  Boston  Area  364-2855 


99 


FUNERAL 
SERVICE 


SINCE 
1832 


}.  S.  Waterman  £  Sons,  Inc. 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 
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Presenting 

"Those  Magnificent 
Globe  Critics  and  Their 
Writing  Machines" 


Or  how  six  outstanding  reviewers  have 
cO;    made  The  Boston  Globe  New  England's    *C 
outstanding  newspaper  for  the  arts 


Arts  Department  Editor. 


THE  CAST 


HERBERT  KENNY.  He  is  also  Book 
Editor  —  together  with  a  host  of 
knowledgeable  reviewers. 


Music  Critics 


Drama  Critic 


Movie  Critic. 


MICHAEL  STEINBERG  and 

MARGO  MILLER.  Their  brilliant 
columns  make  them  New  England's  best. 

KEVIN  KELLY.  His  frank,  fascinat- 
ing reviews  are  required  reading  for 
Boston  theatre-goers. 

MARJORY  ADAMS.  Her  sprightly 

critiques  are  sometimes  more  interesting 
than  the  picture. 

EDGAR  J.  DRISCOLL,  Jr.  Covers 

the  galleries,  art  shows  and  art  news 
full-time. 

Always  inspired  performances  —  daily  and  Sunday  — 
by  these  Globe  critics.  Better  look  into  them! 


Fine  Arts  Critic. 


"A  short  slow  introduction  proclaims  the  opening  theme,  which  to 
the  composer  means  the  affirmation  of  conscious  existence,  of  the 
coexistence  of  matter  and  spirit  in  the  Ego.  This  theme,  begun  by  the 
bassoons  and  basses,  ends  with  a  militant  ascending  interval  in  the 
trumpets  that  may  be  the  equivalent  of  eJe  suis'  (I  am).  The  spirit  that 
affirms  is  affrighted  at  the  audacity  of  its  thought,  and  sinks  into  an 
abyss  of  mysticism.  A  struggle  begins  between  two  forms  of  the  new 
allegro  theme  of  the  first  movement,  as  in  a  soul  now  confident,  now 
obsessed  by  doubt  and  fear. 

"The  slow  movement,  'Voluptes/  is  built  upon  two  contrasting 
themes.  The  first,  published  by  the  flutes,  denotes  to  the  composer  the 
soul's  affirmation  of  the  sublime;  the  second,  given  out  by  a  solo  violin, 
the  desire  of  the  soul  for  the  ecstatic  joy  of  self-annihilation,  of  the 
merging  of  the  spirit  into  nature.  Lovely  episodes  mark  this  slow 
movement. 

"The  final  allegro,  'Je  Devin/  brings  up  in  enlarged  and  triumphant 
form  the  theme  of  affirmation  of  the  introduction." 

[copyrighted] 


T.  O.  METCALF  CO. 

LETTER  PRESS         PRINTING        PHOTO  OFFSET 
Boston,  Mass.  02210 

51  Melcher  Street  g^  Telephone:  HAncock  6-5050 


TAKE 
NOTE 


SAVE  BY  MAIL 
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leferring  to  the  other  of  The  Two 
rentlemen  of  Verona, Valentine  praised 
lirn  thus:  "His  years  but  young,  but  his 
xperience  old;  His  head  unmellow'd, 
>ut  his  judgment  ripe." 

He  might  have  been  describing 
ny  member  of  Smith,  Barney's  Re- 
earch  Department.  Perhaps  not  all,  or 
ven  many,  of  them  can  truly  lay  claim 
'years  but  young"  or  "head  unmel- 
.ow'd."  But  the  soundness  of  their  judg- 
ment— reinforced  by  the  firm's  more 
Lhan  ninety  years  of  experience — has 
sften  been  demonstrated. 

Before  making  any  judgment  of  a 
company  or  industry,  they  use  primary 


sources  of  information,  including 
actual  on-the-spot  investigation  in  the 
field,  in  seeking  to  obtain  all  possible 
data.  And  the  reports  they  provide 
for  our  clients,  reports  based  on  that 
thoroughly  informed  and  experienced 
judgment,  have  long  proved  their 
value.  Would  you  like  to  see  some 
current  examples?  Just  drop  us  a  note; 
we'll  be  glad  to  send  you  copies. 

Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  and  American  Stock  Exchanges 

125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


SCHEDULE  OF  CONCERTS,   1965-1966 


SEPTEMBER 
30    Boston 

OCTOBER 


(Rehearsal  1) 


1-2 

4 

7 

8-9 

12 

14 
15-16 

19 
21 

22-23 

25 
26 

27 

28 

29 
3° 


Boston 

Boston  (Mon.) 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 

Boston  (Combined  Jewish 
Philanthropies) 


(Fri.  Sat.  I) 
(Tues.  A- 1) 
(Thurs.  A- 1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  II) 
(Tues.  B-i) 
(Thurs.  B-i) 
(Fri.-Sat.  Ill) 
("Cambridge"  1) 


Boston 
Reading,  Pa. 
Washington 
New  York 
Brooklyn 
New  York 
Newark 


NOVEMBER 

2  Boston 

4  Providence 

5-6  Boston 

9  Boston 

1 1  Boston 

12-13  Boston 

16  Boston 

18  Boston 

19-20  Boston 

23  Boston 

26-27  Boston 

30  Boston 

DECEMBER 

2  Providence 

3-4  Boston 

6  Northampton 

7  New  Haven 

8  New  York 

9  Brooklyn 

10  New  York 

1 1  Carnegie  Hall 
14  Boston 

16  Boston 

17-18  Boston 

28  Boston 

30  Boston 

31  Boston 

JANUARY 

1  Boston 

4  Boston 

6  Boston 

7-8  Boston 

9  Boston 

1 1  Boston 

13  Providence 


(Fri.-Sat.  IV) 

M 
« 
(0 
« 


("Cambridge"  2) 
(Thurs.  1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  V) 
(Tues.  B-2) 
(Thurs.  A-2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VI) 
(Tues.  A-2) 
(Rehearsal  2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VII) 
(Tues.  B-3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VIH) 
(Tues.  A-3) 


(Thurs.  2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  IX) 

(1) 

(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

(0 

("Cambridge"  3) 
(Thurs.  B-2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  X) 
(Tues.  A-4) 
(Thurs.  A-3) 
(Fri.  XI) 


(Sat.  XI) 
("Cambridge"  4) 
(Rehearsal  3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XII) 
(Pension  Fund) 
(Tues.  B-4) 
(Thurs.  3) 


JANUARY  (continued) 

14-15  Boston 

18  Boston 

20  Boston 

21-22  Boston 

24  Portland,  Maine 

25  New  Haven 

26  New  York 

27  Brooklyn 

28  New  York 

29  Carnegie  Hall 


(Fri.-Sat.  XIII) 
(Tues.  A-5) 
(Rehearsal  4) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIV) 

(2) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(2) 


FEBRUARY 

1     Boston 

3     Boston 

4-5     Boston 

8     Boston 

10    Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Providence 


(Tues.  B-5) 
(Rehearsal  5) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XV) 
("Cambridge"  5) 
(Thurs.  A-4) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVI) 
(Tues.  A-6) 
(Thurs.  4) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVII) 
22     War  Memorial  Auditorium 
24    Boston  (Rehearsal  6) 

25-26    Boston  (Fri.-Sat.  XVIII) 

Hartford 


11-12 

15 

17 
18-19    Boston 


28 


MARCH 

1  Washington 

2  New  York 

3  Brooklyn 

4  New  York 

5  Carnegie  Hall 
8  Boston 

10  Boston 
11-12  Boston 

15  Boston 

17  Boston 

18-19  Boston 

22  Boston 

24  Boston 

25-26  Boston 

29  Boston 

31  Providence 

APRIL 

1-2  Boston 

5  Boston 

7  Boston 

8-9  Boston 

1 1  New  London 

12  Storrs 

13  New  York 

14  Brooklyn 

15  New  York 

16  Carnegie  Hall 
19  Boston 

2 1  Boston 

22-23  Boston 


(2) 
(4) 
(4) 
(4) 

(3) 

(Tues.  A-7) 
(Rehearsal  7) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIX) 
(Tues.  A-8) 
(Thurs.  A-5) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XX) 
("Cambridge"  6) 
(Thurs.  B-3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXI) 
(Tues.  A-9) 
(Thurs.  5) 


(Fri.-Sat.  XXII) 
(Tues.  B-6) 
(Thurs.  A-6) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXIII) 


(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(4) 

(Tues.  A- 10) 

(Rehearsal  8) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXIV) 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION  PLAN 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  constantly 
grateful  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  those  subscribers  who  notify  us  when 
they  will  be  unable  to  attend  a  concert  and  permit  the  Orchestra  to  resell 
these  tickets  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office.  In  addition  to  the  pleas- 
ure you  afford  others  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  hear  the  Orches- 
tra in  person,  you  also  afford  the  Orchestra  a  direct  financial  benefit:  last 
season  the  Orchestra's  deficit  was  reduced  by  almost  $19,000  through  the 
resale  of  subscribers'  tickets. 

Subscribers  who  do  plan  to  release  their  tickets  for  a  specific  con- 
cert are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient;  they  need  only  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  CO  6-1492,  and  give  name  and  location  to  the  switchboard 
operator. 

Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  continue  to 
receive  written  acknowledgment  for  income  tax  purposes. 


fi 


» 


ft 


» 


On  the  other  hand,  subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well  as  other  residents  and  visitors  in  Boston  may  request 
tickets  for  individual  concerts.  To  make  your  request,  please  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  "Reservations";  these  will  be  filled  in  order 
of  request  as  turned-in  tickets  become  available.  Since  the  management 
knows  from  experience  approximately  how  many  returned  tickets  it  may 
expect,  no  reservations  will  be  taken  when  the  caller  can  no  longer  be 
assured  of  seats.  These  tickets  may  be  purchased  and  picked  up  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  three  hours  prior  to 
concert  time.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half -hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released  and  sold  to  the  general  public. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 

George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 

Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 


Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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Be  glad  you  tan  give 

give  your  fair  share 


MASSACHUSETTS  BAY 
UNITED  FUND 


Geo.  H.  Ellis  Co.,  Inc. 


272  Congress  Street,  Boston  10,  Massachusetts  Liberty  2-7800 
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HUNTINGTON    AVENUt     CORRIDOR 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail.  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  — and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 


BOSTON 

SAFE      DEPOSIT     A  N  O  ~- 

TRUST 


100  Fianki.n  Street.  Boston  Mass  0210(1 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Thursday  Evenings  (Series  A)  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 


DECEMBER  30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Violin;  JULES  ESKIN,  Cello 


FEBRUARY  10 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

MALCOLM  FRAGER,  Piano 


MARCH  17 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


APRIL  7 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 


•     -mis  timers  voice- 

rca  Victor 


Bart6k 
Beethoven 


Berg 
Brahms 


Ravel 


Mendelssohn 

Menotti 

Mozart 

Prokofiev 


RlMSKY-KORSAKOV 

schonberg 

Schumann 
Strauss 


Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky 


Concerto  for  Orchestra  LM-2643 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica")  LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  LM-2848 

Soloist:   ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor")      LM-2733 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  LM-7031 

Soloist:  PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2724 

Soloist:  VAN  CLIBURN 

Symphony  No.  2  LM-2809 

Piano  Concerto  in  G  LM-2667 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 
Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  LM-2703 

Soloist:    SAMUEL  MAYES 
Symphony  No.  1  LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-7031 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  LM-2673 

(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 
The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi      LM-2785 

(With  chorus  and  soloists) 
Symphony  No.  41  ("Jupiter"), 
and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass  LM-7030 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 
Symphony  No.  5  LM-2707 

Symphony  No.  6  LM-2834 

Symphony-Concerto  LM-2703 

Soloist:   SAMUEL  MAYES 
Violin  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2732 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  LM-2732 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 
Suite  from  Le  Coq  d'Or  LM-2725 

Gurre-Lieder  (Excerpts)  LM-2785 

Soloist:  LILI  CHOOKASIAN 
Symphony  No.  4  LM-2701 

Ein  Heldenleben  LM-2641 

Excerpts  from  "Salome" 
The  Awakening  of  Helen 
from  "The  Egyptian  Helen"  LM-2849 

Soloist:    LEONTYNE  PRICE 
Suite  from  The  Firebird  LM-2725 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2681 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 


MAY  WE  CALL  TO  YOUR  ATTENTION 
OUR  NEW  PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES? 

•  TAPE  RECORDERS  —  The  new,  completely  trans- 
istorized models  of  WOLLENSAK. 

•  KLH  STEREO  —  New  phonograph  models  Eleven- 
FM,  Nineteen,  and  Twenty  with  FM  and  FM 
stereo,  and  the  distinctive  Twenty-Plus. 

•  FISHER  and  MAGNA  VOX  STEREO  —  We  are  the 

only  store  in  this  area  where  you  can  listen  com- 
paratively to  these  two  top  makes. 

•  MAGNA  VOX  TV  —  The  finest  in  COLOR  TV,  plus 
completely  new  transistorized  Black  and  White 
TV  in  19"  to  27"  sizes. 

•  RECORDS  —  Large  and  varied  stock,  classical 
and  popular,  with  facilities  for  listening. 

•  GREETING  CARDS  —  We  have  had  many  com- 
pliments on  our  attractive  cards. 

•  SERVICE  —  Prompt,  efficient  service  on  televi- 
sion, radios,  phonographs,  and  tape  recorders. 


STAR  TELEVISION  -  BEECHER  HOBBS 

Chestnut  Hill  (Newton) 
200  Boylston  Street  (Route  9)        •        Tel.  9G9-9720 

Open  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  until  9 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340      TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LONGWOOD    6-8348                                           BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 

SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 

2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    M.MU! 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

New  Address 

1728  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  RE  gent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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MUSIC  HALL  BOX-OFFICE  OPEN   10  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

The  Boston  Opera  Association,  Inc.  announces 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  NATIONAL  CO. 

Carmen   •   Madama  Butterfly   •    Cinderella   •   Susannah 

MON.,  NOV.  22  thru  SUN.,  NOV.  28  (8  Performances) 

MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND  and  WALTER  PIERCE 

present  in  ihe 

BOSTON   UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

NEXT  SUN.  AFT.,  NOV  14  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG,  Conductor 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN,  Piano  Soloist 

Frank  Martin,  The  Four  Elements  (First  performance  in  America);  Beethoven, 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4;  Elgar,  Falstaff;   Beethoven,  Leonore  Overture  No.  3 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  21 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


MARILYN   HORNE 

The  celebrated  Mezzo-Coloratura  Soprano  in  her  First  Boston  Recital 

Lascia  ch'io  pianga  (from  "Rinaldo")  ) 

Bel  piacere(from  "Agrippina")  ) Handel 

Amarilli Caccini 

II  mio  bel  foco Marcello 

Frauenliebe  und  Leben,  Opus  42 Schumann 

Der  Fruhling  (Springtime),  Opus  33,  No.  2 
Mutterschmerz  (Mother's  Pain),  Opus  15,  No.  4 

Stelldichein  (The  Tryst),  Opus  67,  No.  4  L Grieg 

Ein  Schwan  (A  Swan),  Opus  25,  No.  2 

Ein  Traum  (A  Dream),  Opus  48,  No.  6 

Di  tanti  palpiti  (from  "Tancredi")  ] 

Cruda  sorte  (from  "L'ltaliana  in  Algeri")  L Rossini 

Ah,  quel  giorno  (from  "Semiramide")  J 


SUN.  AFT.,  DEC.  5  at  3  .  SYMPHONY  HALL 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 

Bach,  A  minor  Fugue;  Haydn,  D  major  Sonata;  Beethoven,  C  minor  Sonata, 
Op.  111;  Busoni,  Toccata  and  Berceuse;  Schumann,  Carnaval,  Op.  9 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


WED.  EVE.,  DEC.  15  .  SYMPHONY  HALL 

DAVID   OISTRAKH 

World-famous  Soviet  Violinist 
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Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


EXCELLAIT 
SURTOUT 


POUR  LES  FANFARES!"    j 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  earl; 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fanfare 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  Strang 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  One  o 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  in  hi: 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  measuring 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  into  i. 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  moden 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  develop  t 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  wouk 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  8c  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  MILK  STREET         BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  542-1250 


Associated  with 

OBRION,  RUSSELL  8c  CO 

Insurance   of   Every    Descriptior 
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CONCERT    BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 
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The  TRUSTEES   of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Raymond 


•  President 

•  Vice-President 

•  Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

San  ford  R.  Si  stare 
Press  and  Publicity 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Andrew  Raeburn 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"The  Boston  Symphony  never  sounded  finer"  was  one  critic's  reac- 
tion to  their  performance  of  Strauss'  challenging  Ein  Heldenleben. 
Certainly,  the  orchestration  of  the  semi-autobiographical  masterpiece 
provides  a  superior  showcase  for  the  rich,  brilliant  sound  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  Bostonians.  Similarly,  the  complexities  of  the 
score  give  Leinsdorf  ample  opportunity  to  show  his  directorial  bril- 
liance. Orchestra  and  conductor  together  yield  a  superbly  realized 
whole  which  has  been  recorded  in  D  ynagroo  ve  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal. 

RCA  Victor  A 

@The  most  trusted  name  in  sound  ^l^/ 
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CONTENTS 


Program 


Notes 


Beethoven  (Overture,  "The 

Consecration  of  the  House)    .  1 1 

Honegger  (Symphony  No.  3, 

"Liturgique")      .       .       .       .14 

Entr'actes 

Honegger  the  French 

Symphonist  (J.  N.  B.)        .       .  22 

The  Legend  of  Tyll 

Owlglass(/.iV.5.)       ...  48 

Notes 

Barber  (Music  for  a  Scene 
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EXHIBITION 
Oil  paintings  and  watercolors  now  on 
view  in  the  Gallery  have  been  assembled 
by  Wendell  F.  Zoehler  of  the  Doll  and 
Richards  Gallery. 
HARRY  BALLINGER 

Eastern  Point 
Rugged  Coast 

NIKOLA  BLAZEV 

The  Proud  Tree 

WALTER  W.  BOLLENDONK 

Annisquam  Light 
The  Seventh  Wave 

LOU  BURNETT 

Folk  Singer 
Musicians 

JACK  COOLIDGE,  JR. 

Still  Life  with  Boat  Model 

JOHN  CORDICH 

On  the  Beach 
Washing 

ROBERT  CORMIER 

Paula  Symmons  O'Keeffe 

ALLAN  DAVIDSON 

Adolescent 

Race  Week,  Marblehead 

KEN  GORE 
Birches 
Hilltop  Pasture 

TOD  LINDENMUTH 

The  New  Sail 
Rockportia 


§ft(ct&ann<x%z. 

cflic  cfro«sscau3&us?  of  33asfoii 


C^mphadid    on    L^leaance 

Our  at  home  coat  of  satin-backed 
crepe -the  yoke  and  long,  tapered 
sleeves  of  satin.  Zipper  closing.  In 
Deep  Sapphire  or  Emerald.  Petite, 
small,  medium,  large.  $45.00 


4I6  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  02II6 
KEnmore  6-6238 


54  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY 
CEdar  5-3430 
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Stop  Shop 
Bradlees 


foods 
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GLENN  MacNUTT 
Cape  St.  Mary 
Old  Yarmouth 

STEPHEN  MANIATTY 

Sunlit  Farmyard 
Windy  Sky 

J.  THURSTON  MARSHALL 

Ste.  Familie 
Stray  Pushcart 

ROBERT  ERIC  MOORE 

Low  Tide  at  Kittery 
Sailing  Off  Joe's  Head 

ELIOT  O'HARA 

Salt  Marsh,  Maine 
Spanish  Moss,  Georgia 

LARRY  QUACKENBUSH 

Evening  Before  Spring 

DWIGHT  SHEPLER 
Woodstock  Sugar  House 

MARIAN  WILLIAMS  STEELE 

Monaco 
Porto  Fino 
The  Quiet  One 

PAUL  STRISIK 

Down  East 
Monhegan  Island 

MARGARITA  HAHN  VIDAL 

From  An  Oriental  Garden 
Joy  of  Life 

STANLEY  WOODWARD 

The  Golden  Ring 


GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

Werner  Torkanowsky  was  born  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  in  1926  of  Russian- 
German  parentage  and  raised  in  Israel 
from  his  third  year  of  age.  His  mother, 
a  pianist,  was  his  first  music  instructor. 

Before  coming  to  America  in  1948, 
Torkanowsky  appeared  extensively  as 
violin  soloist  with  the  Jerusalem  Radio 
Symphony  and  the  Mozarteum  Society 
in  Israel  and  attended  Jerusalem  Uni- 
versity. 

While  serving  as  concertmaster  for 
the  Ballets  Espagnols  during  their  1954 
U.  S.  national  tour,  he  was  unex- 
pectedly called  upon  to  replace  the  con- 
ductor during  the  company's  New  York 
engagement.  The  success  of  this  per- 
formance   led    to    his    appointment    as 
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Musical  Director  and  permanent  con- 
ductor during  the  following  two  seasons. 
During  that  period  he  became  the  pro- 
tege of  Pierre  Monteux,  and  was  en- 
gaged by  Gian  Carlo  Menotti  for  his 
Festival  of  Two  Worlds  at  Spoleto, 
Italy.  Subsequently  he  became  perma- 
ment  Music  Director  of  Jerome  Robbins' 
"Ballet  U.S.A."  which  toured  the  con- 
tinent in  1962-63,  appearing  with  all  the 
major  symphony  orchestras  of  Europe. 
Further  engagements  included  the  City 
Center  in  New  York,  where  the  "Con- 
sul" and  the  "Medium"  received  great 
critical  acclaim  under  his  direction. 

Torkanowsky  conducted  as  guest  the 
Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Detroit, 
Montreal  Symphony,  and  Philadelphia 
Orchestras,  and  opened  the  1961  Spoleto 
Festival  with  Samuel  Barber's  opera 
"Vanessa." 

He  was  appointed  Music  Director  of 
the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1963,  and  is  now  in 
the  first  year  of  a  two-year  extension  of 
his  contract. 


NEW  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Although  he  has  often  recorded  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  his 
capacity  as  concertmaster,  it  is  in  two 
violin  concertos,  Stravinsky's  Concerto 
in  D  major  and  Bartok's  Second  Violin 
Concerto,  that  Joseph  Silverstein  makes 
his  recording  debut  as  soloist.  This  rec- 
ord, which  presents  Mr.  Silverstein 
in  two  of  the  most  important  modern 
compositions  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
is  now  available. 

Recently  there  have  been  three  re- 
leases of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
recordings  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Leinsdorf:  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto 
No.  4,  with  Artur  Rubinstein  (LM- 
2848) ;  Prokofiev's  Symphony  No.  6 
(LM-2834)  ;  and  Richard  Strauss'  Ex- 
cerpts from  "Salome"  and  The  Awaken- 
ing of  Helen  from  "The  Egyptian  Hel- 
en" with  Leontyne  Price  as  soloist 
(LM-2849). 


WE'RE  A 

F00D-F0R-TH0UGHT 

STORE. 

Book  Clearing  House  is  sort  of  a 
supermarket  of  intellectual  delicacies 
to  read  and  listen  to.  In  fact,  we 
have  seven  different  kinds  of  food 
for  thought  under  one  roof,  ranging 
from  such  literary  tidbits  as  The 
Hudson  Review  and  Foreign  Affairs 
to  a  10,000-title  record  department 
with  virtually  everything  on  discs. 
Consider,  too,  that  you  are  inalien- 
ably free  to  browse,  and  that  our 
knowledgeable  salespeople  speak 
only  when  spoken  to.  Then  add  this 
list  of  our  wares,  and  perhaps  you'll 
be  impelled  to  come  see  for  yourself. 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  1 1,000  paperback  titles 

4.  Text  and  technical  books 

5.  Record  dept.  ...  1 0,000  titles 

6.  Dozens  of  literary  quarterlies 

7.  Our  rive  gauche  carts  of 

bargain  books 

As  we  sayf  you'll  find  7  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 

BOSTON  •  COpley  7-1600 

Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  make  a  million 
(but  try  to  keep  it!) 


One  recipe  —  let  your  hair  grow . . .  get  a  guitar . . .  and  a  smart  agent. 

Of  course,  most  people  make  their  money  in  other  ways.  Our 
business  is  suggesting  practical  ways  to  help  them  hold  on  to  it. 

More  and  more  these  days,  we  recommend  a  Living  Trust. 

With  a  Living  Trust,  you  can  take  as  much,  or  as  little,  of  the  re- 
sponsibility as  you  wish. 

We  do  most  of  the  work  and  handling  of  investment  decisions. 

A  Living  Trust  can  be  a  wise  and  profitable  arrangement.  We'd 
like  very  much  to  talk  with  you  and  your  lawyer  about  this.  If  you 
want  to  come  in  before  you  have  reached  your  first  million,  that's  all 
right,  too! 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Second  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  November   16,  at  8:30  o'clock 


WERNER  TORKANOWSKY,  Guest  Conductor 

Beethoven Overture  "The  Consecration  of  the  House,"  Op.  124 

Honegger Symphony  No.  3,  "Liturgique" 

I.     Dies  Irae  —  Allegro  marcato 
II.     De  profundis  clamavi  —  Adagio 
III.     Dona  nobis  pacem  —  Andante  con  moto 

INTERMISSION 

Barber Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelley,  Op.  7 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 
Barber Medea's  Meditation  and  Dance  of  Vengeance,  Op.  23-A 

Strauss *Till   Eulenspiegel's   Merry   Pranks,   After   the   Old- 
fashioned,  Roguish  Manner  —  in  Rondo  Form,  Op.  28 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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BOSTON     •     CHESTNUT  HILL    •     SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 
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OVERTURE  "DIE  WEIHE  DES  HAUSES" 
(THE  CONSECRATION  OF  THE  HOUSE),  Op.  124 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Overture  was  composed  in  September,  1822,  and  published  in  1825,  witn  a 
dedication  to  Prince  Nicolaus  Galitzin. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  first  music  performed  by  this  Orchestra  was  Beethoven's  Over- 
ture "The  Consecration  of  the  House"  with  which  Georg  Henschel 
opened  the  Orchestra's  first  concert  in  the  Music  Hall,  Boston,  October 
22,  1881.  When,  as  Sir  George  Henschel,  he  returned  to  conduct  this 
same  program  at  the  Orchestra's  50th  anniversary,  he  accordingly 
repeated  the  number  on  October  10,  1930  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Beethoven  was  asked  to  provide  music  for  the  opening  of  the 
Josephstadt  Theatre  in  Vienna  on  October  3,  1822.  He  also  composed 
other  music  for  the  occasion,  borrowing  numbers  from  "The  Ruins  of 
Athens."  The  composer  conducted,  but  in  his  advanced  state  of  deaf- 
ness he  had  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  eye,  and  the  performance 
of  the  Overture,  after  a  single  hurried  rehearsal  consisting  mainly  of 


Winter  i^oatd  that  have 
hidden  treasure  within 


a 


Our  Nutria  lined  coats  are  cut  with  such 
finesse  that  their  slender  lines  belie  their 
hidden  warmth.  A  varied  choice  of  styles 
and  fabrics  lined  with  selected  skins,  from 
400.00  or  with   Nutria  flanks  at    196.00. 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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The  Tsarina  Coat 

Right  out  of 

Anna  Karenina.  Slim 

and  shapely,  completely 

circled  with  bands  of 

sumptuous  fur:  natural 

grey  Persian  lamb 

played  against  grey. 

Sizes  6-14.  $170 

Misses  Coat  Salon, 

fifth  floor,  Filenes 

Boston,  Northshore, 

Southshore,  Chestnut 

Hill  and  Natick 

Fur  origin:  Afghanistan 
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the  correction  Of  copyist's  errors,  was  far  from  smooth.  Beethoven's 
friend  Schindler  stood  behind  the  composer  to  forestall  trouble  in  the 
beat.   Nevertheless,  the  piece  was  well  received  and  repeated. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  Schindler  in  his  memoirs  of 
Beethoven:  "One  day,  while  I  was  walking  with  him  and  his  nephew 
in  the  lovely  Helenenthal  near  Baden,  Beethoven  told  us  to  go  on  in 
advance  and  join  him  at  an  appointed  place.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  overtook  us,  remarking  that  he  had  written  down  two  motives  for 
an  overture.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed  himself  also  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  purposed  treating  them  —  one  in  the  free  style 
and  one  in  the  strict,  and,  indeed,  in  Handel's.  As  well  as  his  voice 
permitted  he  sang  the  two  motives  and  then  asked  us  which  we  liked 
the  better.  This  shows  the  roseate  mood  into  which  for  the  moment 
he  was  thrown  by  the  discovery  of  two  gems  for  which,  perhaps,  he  had 
been  hunting  a  long  time.  The  nephew  decided  in  favor  of  both,  while 
I  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  fugal  theme  worked  out  for  the  purpose 
mentioned.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  Beethoven  wrote  the  over- 
ture, 'Die  Weihe  des  Hauses'  as  he  did  because  I  wanted  it  so,  but 
because  he  had  long  cherished  the  plan  to  write  an  overture  in  the 
strict,  expressly  in  the  Handelian,  style." 

Beethoven's  admiration  in  his  last  years  for  the  music  of  Handel  is 
well  known. 

The  Overture  consists  of  a  slow  introduction  and  a  lively  fugue. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONIE  LITURGIQUE 

By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892;  died  in  Paris,  November  27,  1955 


The  Symphonie  Liturgique,  the  third  in  order  by  Arthur  Honegger,  was  composed 
in  1945-1946  by  commission  of  the  Communaute  de  Travail,  Pro  Helvetia.  It  was 
first  performed  at  Zurich  by  the  Tonhalle  Orchestra.  Charles  Munch,  to  whom  the 
Symphony  is  dedicated,  directed  this  performance,  and  also  performances  in  Paris 
and  London  and  in  New  York  January  23,  1947  by  the  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society,  when  the  Symphony  was  first  heard  in  America.  He  introduced  the  Sym- 
phony to  Boston  when  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  guest 
November  21-22,  1947. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  3   flutes  and  piccolo,   2   oboes   and  English   horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 

3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  triangle, 
piano  and  strings. 

4CHPHE  Third  Symphony,"  so  the  composer  has  divulged,  "is,  in 
■"-  common  with  the  majority  of  my  symphonic  works,  in  the  form 
of  a  triptych.  The  score  is  a  direct  reaction  against  the  fashion  of 
so-called  'absolute'  music.  Each  of  the  three  sections  endeavors  to 
express  an  idea  —  a  thought  which  I  would  not  presume  to  call  phil- 
osophical, but  which  is  my  own  personal  feeling.    I  have  therefore 
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excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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called  upon  liturgical  subtitles,  and  given  the  work  the  name  of  'Litur- 
gical' Symphony,  in  the  hope  of  making  my  intentions  more  clear. 

"The  first  movement  is  entitled  Dies  irae.  This  poses  no  problem, 
for  we  have  all  lived  through  times  of  war  and  revolution,  by  which 
those  who  preside  over  destinies  have  gratified  their  peoples.  The 
second  movement,  De  profundis  clamavi,  reminds  us  of  all  the  purity 
and  trust  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  Man,  and  which  reaches  out 
toward  that  force  which  we  feel  above  us  —  God,  perhaps,  or  what 
everyone  fervently  nourishes  in  his  most  secret  soul.  The  third  move- 
ment, Dona  nobis  pacem,  depicts  the  inevitable  rise  of  the  world's 
stupidity:  nationalism,  militarism,  bureaucracy,  administrations,  cus- 
toms barriers,  taxes,  wars  which  transform  human  beings  into  robots 
with  everything  which  Man  has  invented  to  persecute  Man.  All  this 
terrifying  imbecility  ends  by  forcing  out  this  cry  of  despair,  'Dona 
nobis  pacem.'  The  movement  closes  with  a  brief  meditation  on  what 
life  could  be:  calm,  love,  joy  ...  a  song  of  birds,  of  nature,  and  of 
peace." 

This  Symphony,  by  the  composer's  own  admission  a  reflection  of  the 
immediate  postwar  period,  could  be  called  more  personal  than  ritual, 
more  symphonic  than  churchly.    The  Symphony  is  for  the  most  part 
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Bernard  Zighera,  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Princi- 
pal Harp  —  who  also  ap- 
pears with  the  Orchestra  as 
piano  soloist  —  celebrates 
his  40th  anniversary  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1966.    Born   in    Paris   of   a 

Roumanian   father   and    an  photograph  by  Arthur  Griffin 

Austrian  mother,  he  won  highest  honors  in  both  harp  and  piano  at  the 
Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  de  Paris  and  played  in  the  Societe  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  and  the  Paris  Opera. 

Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1926,  he  has  appeared  as  both 
piano  and  harp  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  and  in  concerts  abroad.  In  1936, 
he  founded  the  Zighera  Chamber  Orchestra,  with  which  for  several  seasons 
he  presented  a  notable  series  of  chamber  concerts. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

MEMBER   F.D.I.C.  TRUST   DEPARTMENT  135    DEVONSHIRE  STREET,    BOSTON 
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tragic,  with  massive  harmonies,  sharp  dissonances,  relentless  rhythms 
which  drive  and  clash  and  yet  in  the  first  movement  have  some  of  the 
athletic,  buoyant  quality  remembered  in  such  earlier  works  as  Horace 
Victorieux,  Le  Roi  David  or  Rugby.  This  movement  is  stark  and 
uncompromising,  even  macabre  when  at  its  peak  it  develops  flutter- 
tongue  notes  and  wailing  glissandi  in  the  wood  winds.  The  themes  are 
manipulated,  combined  in  a  contrapuntal  texture.  Two  are  to  recur 
in  both  of  the  movements  to  follow. 

The  adagio  promises  to  be  a  point  of  repose  between  the  two  frenzied 
movements,  beginning  in  a  somber  and  contained  mood  dealing  with 
gentler  wood  wind  colors.  Soon,  however,  the  tension  increases,  the 
harmonies  become  dissonant  and  threatening.  The  theme  which  grows 
from  this  and  continues  to  the  end  is  an  ostinato  minor  phrase  with  a 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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characteristic  triplet.  The  discords  drop  away  and  a  certain  tranquillity 
is  restored,  but  the  dark  mood  is  not  altogether  dispelled. 

The  third  movement  is  a  march  of  heavy  and  inexorable  beat,  begin- 
ning in  the  depths  of  the  orchestra,  increasing  in  power  and  poignancy 
as  the  higher  brass  instruments  enter.  It  continues  inexorable  to  its 
climax  and  then  there  is  a  chromatic  falling  away.  There  follows  the 
coda,  a  serene  coda  in  a  luminous  major,  developed  principally  by  the 
strings.  The  contrast  is  complete.  The  composer's  reference  to  "song 
of  birds"  becomes  evident  in  the  final  beatific  cadence,  where  the  piccolo 
in  ornamental  passages  is  heard  over  the  closing  phrases  of  the  melody. 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
HONEGGER,  THE  FRENCH  SYMPHONIST 


>T"^o  call  Honegger  a  "middle  of  the  road"  composer  is  to  give  him 
■"-  a  due  and  a  considerable  stature.  He  was  never  an  extremist,  never 
an  invertebrate  colorist  nor  a  rigid  classicist.  Alert  to  the  musical  trends 
about  him,  which  in  Paris  particularly  were  intensely  stimulating,  he 
never  became  overly  indebted  to  any  composer,  any  school.  He  was 
always  an  independent  artist,  increasingly  strong  in  inward  resource 
and  conviction.  Every  great  composer  has  had  a  ready  ear  for  usable 
technical  material  in  developing  his  own  metier.  If  eclecticism  means 
further  reliance  upon  others  than  readiness  to  profit  by  the  musical 
thinking  of  his  era,  then  Honegger  was  no  eclectic. 

Most  of  the  "tendencies"  which  Honegger  incorporated  into  his 
music  were  gathered  in  Paris  where  the  composer  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  and  made  his  closest  musical  friendships.  His  biog- 
raphers have  made  much  of  his  Swiss  origins  to  account  for  his  ulti- 
mate preference  for  classical  form,  so  giving  him  the  "Teutonic"  label. 
It  is  true  that  he  lived  in  Zurich  until  he  was  nineteen  (it  was  inci- 
dental to  the  subject  that  he  was  born  in  Le  Havre),  but  it  is  also  true 
that  his  principal  musical  growth  was  in  France,  that  although  he  was 
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Executorship  has 
a  language  of  its  own. 


The  inexperienced  Executor  — wife,  friend,  relative  —  goes 
into  foreign  territory  on  your  family's  behalf. 

The  language  is  strange.  The  dialects  numerous,  the 
terms  unfamiliar.  The  idioms  can  confound  even  the  experts. 

And  there  isn't  a  two-week  cram  course  anywhere  that 
can  teach  a  neophyte  to  speak  the  language  of  estate  settle- 
ment fluently.  Or  to  "get  the  message"  at  every  crucial  time. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  acts  as  Execu- 
tor year  in  and  year  out.  We  know  what  is  required  to  give 
maximum  protection  to  the  estate  you  have  spent  a  lifetime 
building. 

Let  us  show  you  and  your  attorney  how  this  experience 
—together  with  our  staff  of  specialists  in  many  fields— can 
be  translated  into  greater  security  and  financial  savings  for 
your  family. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

State  Street  Office:  Cor.  State  &  Congress  Sts. 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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often  in  Geneva  or  Zurich  through  the  years,  France  at  length  won  his 
interests,  his  affections  and  loyalties,  and  claimed  him,  not  without 
reason. 

The  extent  of  inborn  national  characteristics  in  an  artist  is  more 
open  to  literary  theorizing  than  to  factual  proof.  The  Flemish  strain 
in  Beethoven's  blood  heritage  has  been  propounded  at  book  length; 
how  Belgian  was  the  music  of  Franck,  how  Italian  the  music  of  Boito 
or  Busoni?  These  cases,  like  the  case  of  Honegger,  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  composer  reflects  his  surroundings  more  than  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. The  composer  who  stays  at  home,  studies  and  composes  among 
his  own  people,  may  likewise  reflect  his  surroundings  rather  than  ful- 
fill inherited  racial  characteristics. 

Honegger  was  subjected  at  his  most  impressionable  age  to  a  musical 
milieu  in  an  exciting  state  of  flux,  adventurous,  young,  enterprising. 
Even  before  he  was  numbered  among  the  "Nouveaux  jeunes/'  he  was 
engrossed  in  technical  instruction  at  the  Conservatoire  under  Gedalge 
and  Widor.  As  would  have  been  expected,  he  was  not  the  rebellious 
sort  of  student.  He  was  eager  for  advice  when  he  submitted  his  first 
attempts  at  composition  to  the  beneficent  eye  of  d'Indy.  Soon  the 
young  man  became  very  much  at  home  in  these  surroundings.  He  was 
momentarily  touched  by  the  impressionism  of  Debussy  which  his  col- 
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leagues  of  the  avant  garde  were  trying  to  talk  down  as  outdated.  It 
was  in  1919  that  he  read  in  Comoedia  an  article  in  which  Henri  Collet 
announced  the  existence  of  a  new  "Groupe  des  six,"  so  named  by 
himself,  a  sort  of  French  version  of  the  Russian  "Mighty  Five."  They 
were  Milhaud,  Poulenc,  Durey,  Auric,  Mile.  Tailleferre,  and  Honeg- 
ger.  These  six  were  really  no  more  than  chance  companions  who  could 
line  up  pretty  well  in  disputation  at  a  cafe  table,  but  who  were  by  no 
means  solemnly  dedicated  to  a  single  creed.  They  made  the  most  of 
a  windfall  of  newspaper  publicity  which  lifted  them  from  the  obscurity 
of  students  to  press  attention.  When  Satie  became  their  focal  point 
and  esthetic  liberator,  Honegger  loved  and  respected  that  mentor  of 
youth,  but  could  not  have  followed  him  beyond  a  certain  point.  Con- 
stitutionally serious,  he  could  not  go  to  the  extremity  of  picking  up 
crumbs  of  musical  insouciance  in  the  music  halls.  He  was  the  first  to 
go  his  own  way,  and  also  the  first  to  hit  upon  a  popular  success. 

He  accepted  an  order  for  a  "Symphonic  Psalm,"  Le  Roi  David,  to 
a  text  of  Rene  Morax,  and  in  1921  suddenly  found  that  he  had  become 
a  widely  acclaimed  oratorio  composer.  This  defection  from  the  strict 
line  of  esthetic  chastity  was  inevitably  disapproved  by  the  others.  He 
was  accused  by  his  colleagues  of  capitulation  to  vulgar  taste.    It  was 
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not  so,  as  his  subsequent  development  has  proved.  He  simply  took 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  opened  up  his  genuine  inclina- 
tions. The  biblical  subject  appealed  to  his  religious  nature,  and  also 
the  chance  for  vivid  dramatization  —  strong  tonal  impacts  by  large 
performing  forces.  Horace  Victorieux  which  shortly  followed,  showed 
that  he  had  not  sold  his  soul  to  the  conservatives.  "The  rear  guard," 
wrote  Roland  Mannel  (Nos  Musiciens,  1925),  "were  embarrassing  the 
composer  of  King  David  with  welcoming  smiles  while  the  advance 
guard,  disgusted,  were  ready  to  bestow  upon  him  the  contemptuous 
label  of  'The  Virtuous  Arthur,  Hero  of  the  Philistines.'  But,  oblivious 
to  the  rumble  of  factions,  the  'virtuous  Arthur'  sat  undisturbed  in  his 
study,  smoking  his  pipe." 

Honegger  continued  to  "smoke  his  pipe,"  unperturbed,  going  his 
own  way.  Pacific  2-3-1  (1924)  attracted  general  attention  as  a  novel 
venture  in  descriptive  music.  It  had  so  happened  that  the  composer 
had  matched  his  liking  for  locomotives  with  the  mode  for  "machine" 
music,  and  found  in  the  two  an  opportunity  to  indulge  the  exuberant 
outbursts  of  tonal  power  which  appealed  to  him  at  the  time.  This 
exuberance  later  sobered  down,  but  always  remained  a  feature  of  his 
music. 

In  his  later  years,  Honegger  was  increasingly  serious  and  introspec- 
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Can  you  f&member  when 
Wagner  was  "banned" in  Boston? 


From  the  earliest  days  of  our  Symphony,  Wagner  had  been  a  particular 
favorite  of  Boston  conductors.  In  fact,  four  days  after  Wagner's  death  in 
1882,  the  Symphony  dedicated  a  memorial  concert  to  the  German  master. 
Wagner's  music  fit  that  occasion  too — very  sad,  very  sombre.  Breaking  tra- 
dition, the  musicians  even  wore  black  ties. 

But  during  the  First  World  War,  Wagnerian  music  was  not  performed 
in  Boston.  That  was  because  Wagner  was  German,  and  the  conductor, 
Monteux,  did  not  want  to  offend  anyone. 

At  that  time,  many  concert-goers  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Traditionally, 
Bostonians  have  never  been  as  fond  of  Wagner  as  their  conductors. 

If  you  remember  the  days  when  Wagner  was  "banned,"  chances  are  you're 
in  a  good  position  to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — op- 
portunity. New  England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life 
insurance  in  business  or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial 
position.  You  may  be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  a 
good  deal  of  money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write 
to  us  at  Dept.  SP2,  501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 17. 

New  England  Life 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE   INSURANCE.  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH   COVERAGES. 
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tive,  increasingly  at  home  in  symphonic  writing.  His  early  readiness 
to  provide  descriptive  music  for  the  ballet,  the  spoken  stage  or  for 
films  never  quite  left  him  until  his  last  years  when  illness  forced  him 
to  husband  his  energies.  The  record  shows  a  dozen  ballets,  from  1920 
to  1946,  incidental  music  for  twenty  stage  productions.  He  was  not 
averse  to  film  music,  of  which  there  is  a  still  longer  list  over  the  same 
period  (mostly  French,  never  Hollywood).  The  results  are  consider- 
ably above  the  sort  of  complaisance  usually  found  in  the  contributors 
to  this  department  of  the  art  of  music.  Let  no  man  judge  a  composer 
by  his  "practical"  efforts  so  long  as  his  more  purely  inspired  ones 
remain  untouched  by  the  demon  Expediency.  Honegger's  delineative 
music  found  broad  and  imposing  expression  in  his  choral  scores. 
Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher  (1935)  in  itself  proves  that  large  forces  and  a 
deeply  moving  subject  could  draw  from  him  the  best  he  could  give. 
This  was  unquestionably  an  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  composer, 
who  was  plainly  engrossed  by  Claudel's  text.  Nevertheless  it  was  the 
symphonies  that  received  his  more  direct,  deeper,  more  personal 
sentiment. 

Thus,  the  five  symphonies  became  the  most  outstanding  works  of 
his  later  years.   As  a  symphonist  of  France  he  has  stood  pretty  much 
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alone.  In  pursuit  of  the  form  his  sense  of  constructive  balance,  of 
thematic  treatment,  of  contrapuntal  manipulation  has,  been  more 
thorough-going  than  in  the  case  of  Milhaud  or  Roussel.  The  sym- 
phonies show  an  increasing  sense  of  bitterness,  an  acridity  which  takes 
the  form  of  dramatic  dissonance.  The  dissonance  of  the  First  (written 
in  1930  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  Orchestra)  is  still  buoyant 
dissonance.  The  Second,  written  a  decade  later  under  the  pall  of  the 
German  occupation  of  France,  moves  from  what  might  be  called 
pessimism  to  an  assertion  of  strength  and  final  defiance.  The  Third 
(Liturgique)  has  too  a  sort  of  wartime  pessimism,  at  last  gently  resolved. 
The  Fourth  is  gay  by  contrast,  built  on  folk  airs  of  Basle.  The  Fifth 
is  the  most  poignant,  the  most  inward  and  deeply  felt  of  his  works. 
After  the  peak  of  tension  in  the  slow  movement,  it  gives  a  sense  of 
inward  peace,  even  of  life  assertion,  as  if  the  composer  had  found  a 
confident  optimism  in  acceptance.  The  Symphony  recalls  and  confirms 
a  line  which  Rene  Chalupt  once  wrote  about  the  earlier  Honegger: 
"Une  serenite  toute  goethienne,  indice  de  sa  bonne  sante  intellectuelle." 

J.  N.  B. 
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MUSIC  FOR  A  SCENE  FROM  SHELLEY,  Op.  7 
By  Samuel  Barber 
Born  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  March  9,  1910 


The  following  orchestration  is  required:  3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
2  cladnets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  glockenspiel,  cymbals,  gong,  harp  and  strings. 

On  the  printed  score  published  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Gilman  had  this  to  say  about  Mr.  Barber's  composition. 
"In  the  summer  of  1933,"  writes  Mr.  Barber,  "I  was  reading  Shelley's 
Prometheus  Unbound.  The  lines  in  Act  II,  Scene  5,  where  Shelley 
indicates  music,  suggested  this  composition.  It  is  really  incidental 
music  for  this  particular  scene,  and  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
figure  of  Prometheus." 

Scene  5,  Act  II,  of  Shelley's  poetic  drama,  Prometheus  Unbound, 
has  this  stage  direction:  The  Car  Pauses  within  a  Cloud  on  the  Top 
of  a  snowy  Mountain.  Asia,  Panthea,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour. 

The  car  and  its  driver  are  thus  described  by  Panthea  near  the  end 
of  the  previous  scene: 

See,  near  the  verge,  another  chariot  stays; 

An  ivory  shell  inlaid  with  crimson  fire, 

Which  comes  and  goes  within  its  sculptured  rim 
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Of  delicate  strange  tracery;  the  young  spirit 
That  guides  it  has  the  dove-like  eyes  of  hope; 
How  its  soft  smiles  attract  the  soul;  as  light 
Lures  winged  insects  through  the  lampless  air. 

Then,  after  two  intervening  stanzas,  follows  the  scene  between  The 
Spirit  of  the  Hour,  Asia,  and  Panthea,  in  which  occur  the  lines  quoted 
by  Mr.  Barber  on  the  second  page  following. 

Mr.  Barber's  music  begins  softly  and  mysteriously  in  the  orchestra 
(Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  9/8)  with  murmurings  of  the  muted  violas 
and  violins,  based  upon  a  characteristically  rhythmed  figure  which  is 
an  important  element  in  the  development.  The  horn  quartet,  muted, 
play  a  phrase  in  descending  harmonies  which  is  also  important  in  the 
structure  of  the  piece.  The  instrumentation  becomes  fuller.  There  is 
a  crescendo,  and  a  new  theme  is  heard,  fortissimo,  from  the  unison 
and  octave  strings.  The  music  attains  a  ff  climax,  a  great  burst  of 
orchestral  sound.  The  mysterious  descending  harmonies  of  the  begin- 
ning are  heard  from  the  muted  strings  and  harp,  and  the  music  dies 
away  with  long  sustained  chords  in  the  muted  horns. 
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What  everyone  likes  about  Boston  .  .  . 


Museum  of  Science  from  the  Charles  River  Basin 
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I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Barber  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that  he  has 
given  us  the  music  of  which  Shelley  dreamed  —  those 

"...  sounds  i'  the  air  which  speak  the  love 
Of  all  articulate  beings." 

But  he  could  say,  at  least,  that  he  has  written  music  which  seeks  to 
convey  to  us  something  of  Shelley's  pantheistic  rapture,  his  sense  of 
the  ideal  love  of  all  created  spirits  in  a  world  too  radiant  for  human 
eyes,  and  too  glorious,  probably,  for  human  ears;  but  a  world  of  which, 
in  our  more  exalted  moments,  we  are  privileged  to  dream:  that  world 
of  the  future,  with  its  reign  of  universal  love,  which  did  not  seem 
impossible  to  Shelley's  visionary  spirit:  when,  as  he  wrote  in  a  pro- 
phetic and  exalted  passage,  "men  wTill  be  gentle,  wise,  and  just,  joyous 
and  free." 

Panthea  (to  Asia)  : 

.  .  .  nor  is  it  I  alone, 

Thy  sister,  thy  companion,  thine  own  chosen  one, 

But  the  whole  world  which  seeks  thy  sympathy. 

Hearest  thou  not  sounds  i'  the  air  which  speak  the  love 

Of  all  articulate  beings?  Feelest  thou  not 

The  inanimate  winds  enamoured  of  thee?  —  List!  Music. 

Prometheus  Unbound,  Act  II,  Scene  5 

Printed  with  permission  of  G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 
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"MEDEA'S  MEDITATION  AND  DANCE  OF  VENGEANCE," 

Op.  23-A 
By  Samuel  Barber 
Born  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  March  9,  1910 


The  Ballet  Medea,  from  which  this  is  an  excerpt,  was  composed  by  commission 
of  the  Alice  M.  Ditson  Fund  of  Columbia  University  and  was  first  danced  by  Martha 
Graham,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  and  her  company  at  the  Macmillan  Theater  of  the 
University  in  May  1946.  (The  Ballet  was  at  first  entitled  "The  Serpent  Heart,"  and 
later  "The  Cave  of  the  Heart.")  An  orchestral  suite  in  seven  movements  was  derived 
from  this  score  and  performed  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Eugene  Ormandy  on  December  5,  1947. 

In  1955  Mr.  Barber  restored  "Medea's  Meditation  and  Dance  of  Vengeance"  for  a 
full  orchestra. 

The  instruments  required  are:   3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2   oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns, 

3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  side  drums,  tom-tom, 
bass  drum,  tam-tam,  whip,  xylophone,  harp,  piano  and  strings. 

The  tragedy  of  Medea  by  Euripides,  which  was  produced  in  Greece 
431  b.c,  has  furnished  Mr.  Barber  with  the  subject  for  his  Ballet. 
He  was  drawn  by  its  dark  and  ferocious  theme  of  vengeance,  which 
becomes  the  dominating  purpose  of  Medea,  the  princess  of  Colchis 
endowed  with  magic  powers,  who,  having  enabled  Jason  to  obtain  the 
Golden  Fleece  in  Colchis,  has  fled  with  him  to  Corinth.   Two  children 
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have  been  born  of  their  union,  but  Jason  has  abandoned  her  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  Corinthian  king,  leaving  her  without  status,  grief- 
stricken  but  proud,  jealous,  passionately  vengeful.  To  bring  down  the 
pride  of  Jason,  her  unfaithful  lover,  she  goes  to  the  length  of  murder- 
ing her  children  which  are  also  his. 

The  "Dance  of  Vengeance"  is  the  peak  of  intensity  and  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  the  Ballet.  Samuel  Barber  has  explained  that  the  excerpt 
"is  directly  related  to  the  central  character  in  Medea,  tracing  her  emo- 
tions from  her  tender  feelings  towards  her  children,  through  the  mount- 
ing suspicions  and  her  decision  to  avenge  herself.  The  piece  increases 
in  intensity  to  close  in  the  frenzied  Dance  of  Vengeance  of  Medea,  the 
Sorceress  descended  from  the  Sun  God." 

Medea: 

This  thing  was  not  to  be, 

That  thou  shouldst  live  a  merry  life,  my  bed 

Forgotten  and  my  heart  uncomforted, 

Thou  nor  thy  princess:  nor  the  king  that  planned 

Thy  marriage  drive  Medea  from  this  land, 

And  suffer  not.  Call  me  what  thing  thou  please, 

Tigress  or  Skylla  from  the  Tuscan  seas: 

My  claws  have  gripped  thine  heart,  and  all  things  shine. 

Translation  by  Gilbert  Murray 
(Oxford  University  Press) 
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a  new  a 


When  you  visit  the  new  Pru  Tower,  take  a  few 
seconds  to  browse  through  our  south  lobby. 

You'll  come  upon  something  pretty  exciting. 
Iron  Tapestry,  it's  called  — one  of  several  major 
art  commissions  which,  when  completed,  will 
add  dimension  to  Prudential  Center.  One  of 
Boston's  fine  contemporary  artists,  Alfred 
Duca,  formed  it  of  cast  iron  that  he  selected, 
melted,  and  poured,  piece  by  piece. 

By  tradition,  tapestry  has  a  story  to  tell.  In 
Mr.  Duca's  tapestry,  you  will  find  intimations 
of  Boston  and  the  three  hills.  And  of  the  new 
Boston  for  which  this  stunning  new  art  form 
was  created. 
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About  the  Ballet  Mr.  Barber  has  furnished  the  following  information: 
"Neither  Miss  Graham  nor  the  composer  wished  to  use-the  Medea- 
Jason  legend  literally  in  the  ballet.  These  mythical  figures  served  rather 
to  project  psychological  states  of  jealousy  and  vengeance  which  are 
timeless. 

"The  choreography  and  music  were  conceived,  as  it  were,  on  two 
time  levels,  the  ancient  mythological  and  the  contemporary.  Medea 
and  Jason  first  appear  as  godlike,  superhuman  figures  of  the  Greek 
tragedy.  As  the  tension  and  the  conflict  between  them  increase,  they 
step  out  of  their  legendary  roles  from  time  to  time  and  become  the 
modern  man  and  woman,  caught  in  the  nets  of  jealousy  and  destruc- 
tive love;  and  at  the  end  reassume  their  mythical  quality.  In  both  the 
dancing  and  music,  archaic  and  contemporary  idioms  are  used.  Medea, 
in  her  final  scene  after  the  denouement,  becomes  once  more  the 
descendant  of  the  sun." 
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The  following  works  by  Samuel  Barber  have  been  performed  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  Concerts  (Friday  and  Saturday  series): 

Overture,  "The  School  for  Scandal" 
Essay  for  Orchestra  No.  1  (Performed  twice) 
Violin  Concerto  (Soloist,  Ruth  Posselt) 
Overture,  "The  School  for  Scandal" 
Commando  March 

Second  Symphony  (Dedicated  to  the  Army  Air  Forces; 
First  performance) 

Violoncello  Concerto  (Soloist,  Raya  Garbousova;  First  performance) 
"Knoxville:  Summer  of  1915"  (Soloist,  Eleanor  Steber,  Soprano; 
First  performance) 

Violin  Concerto  (Soloist,  Ruth  Posselt) 
Overture,  "The  School  for  Scandal" 
Second  Symphony 
Overture,  "The  School  for  Scandal" 
Adagio  for  String  Orchestra* 
"Prayers  of  Kierkegaard,"  Op.  30 

(Assisting:  Cecilia  Society;  Leontyne  Price,  Soprano;  Jean  Kraft, 
Contralto;  Edward  Munro,  Tenor;  First  performance) 
"Medea's  Meditation  and  Dance  of  Vengeance" 
"Medea's  Meditation  and  Dance  of  Vengeance" 

"Die  Natali,"  Chorale  Preludes  for  Christmas 
(First  performance;  Commissioned  for  the  75th  Anniversary 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 
Piano  Concerto  (Soloist,  John  Browning) 
Symphony  No.  1 

*  The   Adagio    for    String    Orchestra   was    performed    in    the    Cathedral    at    Chartres,    France, 
September  21,  195G. 

[copyrighted] 
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'TILL  EULENSPIEGEL'S  MERRY  PRANKS,  AFTER  THE  OLD- 
FASHIONED  ROGUISH  MANNER -IN  RONDO  FORM, 
for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  28 
By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949 


The  first  performance  was  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  in  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 
Strauss  had  completed  his  score  in  Munich  the  previous  May.  It  had  been  published 
in  September.  The  first  performance  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  (and  in 
America)  was  February  21,  1896. 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  3  flutes,  3  oboes, 
English  horn,  2  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  D,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  6  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's  rattle,  strings. 

A  t  first,  Strauss  was  inclined  to  let  the  title:  "Till  Eulenspiegels 
^**  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenzueise  —  in  Ron  do  form"  stand 
as  sufficient  explanation  of  his  intentions.  Franz  Wiillner,  about  to 
perform  the  work  in  Cologne,  coaxed  from  him  a  letter  which  revealed 
a  little  more: 
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"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  furnish  a  program  to  'EulenspiegeV ;  were 
I  to  put  into  words  the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to 
me,  they  would  seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let 
me  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the 
Rogue  has  prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better 
understanding,  it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'EulenspiegeV 
motives,  which,  in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations, 
pervade  the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when  after  he  has  been  con- 
demned to  death  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them 
guess  at  the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss 
finally  noted  three  themes:  the  opening  of  the  introduction,  the  horn 
motive  of  Till,  and  the  portentous  descending  interval  of  the  rogue's 
condemnation. 

But  Strauss  was  persuaded  by  Wilhelm  Mauke,  the  most  elaborate 
and  exhaustive  of  Straussian  analysts,  to  jot  the  following  indications 
in  pencil  in  his  score: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Volksnarr;  Named  Till  Eulenspiegel; 
That  was  an  awful  hobgoblin;  Off  for  New  Pranks;  Just  wait,  you 
hypocrites!  Hop!  On  horseback  into  the  midst  of  the  market-women; 
With  seven-league  boots  he  lights  out;  Hidden  in  a  Mouse-hole;  Dis- 
guised as  a  Pastor,  he  drips  with  unction  and  morals;  Yet  out  of  his  big 
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toe  peeps  the  Rogue;  But  before  he  gets  through  he  nevertheless  has 
qualms  because  of  his  having  mocked  religion;  Till  as  cavalier  pays 
court  to  pretty  girls;  She  has  really  made  an  impression  on  him;  He 
courts  her;  A  kind  refusal  is  still  a  refusal;  Till  departs  furious;  He 
swears  vengeance  on  all  mankind;  Philistine  Motive;  After  he  has 
propounded  to  the  Philistines  a  few  amazing  theses  he  leaves  them  in 
astonishment  to  their  fate;  Great  grimaces  from  afar;  Till's  street  tune; 
The  court  of  Justice;  He  still  whistles  to  himself  indifferently;  Up  the 
ladder!  There  he  swings;  he  gasps  for  air,  a  last  convulsion;  the  mortal 
part  of  Till  is  no  more." 


The  comments  of  outraged  critics  when  Till  Eulenspiegel  first 
appeared  in  1895  have  been  quoted  in  these  program  books.  The  reac- 
tion of  Claude  Debussy  to  the  music  should  be  understood  differently, 
for  he  was  too  intelligent  an  artist  to  dismiss  offhand  an  aesthetic  con- 
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trary  to  his  own.  He  wrote  of  Strauss  in  Monsieur  Croche:  "I  repeat 
to  you  that  there  is  no  way  of  resisting  the  all-conquering  domination 
of  this  man!"  And  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  in  particular: 

"This  piece  is  like  an  hour  of  new  music  at  the  madhouse  —  clarinets 
describe  distracted  trajectories,  trumpets  are  always  muted,  horns  fore- 
see a  latent  sneeze  and  hurry  to  say  politely,  'God  bless  you!'  a  big  drum 
makes  the  boum-boum  that  italicizes  the  clown's  kick  and  gesture.  You 
burst  with  laughter  or  howl  in  agony,  and  you  are  surprised  to  find 
things  in  their  usual  place,  for  if  the  double-basses  blew  through  their 
bows,  if  the  trombones  rubbed  their  tubes  with  an  imaginary  bow,  and 
if  Mr.  Nikisch  were  found  seated  on  the  knees  of  an  out/reuse,  all  this 
would  not  surprise  you.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  piece  is  full  of  genius  in 
certain  ways,  especially  in  the  prodigious  surety  of  the  instrumentation, 
and  the  mad  spirit  that  sweeps  one  along  from  beginning  to  end." 

Behind  the  impudent  and  leering  Till,  some  discerned  the  brazen 
face  of  the  composer,  recklessly  and  madly  bent  upon  the  destruction  of 
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The  Committee  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  85th 
Anniversary  Dinner  and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball,  which  took  place  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  September  24th,  has  announced  that  a  limited 
number  of  Souvenir  Program  Books  are  available  to  interested  persons. 
The  Committee  has  received  many  requests  for  the  special  booklets, 
which  contain  greetings  to  the  Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  its  85  th 
Anniversary  from  some  sixty  conductors,  composers  and  performers 
who  have  appeared  with  the  Orchestra.  Many  of  the  greetings  are  in 
the  form  of  lines  of  music,  and  all  are  reproduced  exactly  as  they  were 
written. 

Copies  of  the  book  are  on  view  in  the  cases  in  the  Gallery  and 
are  available  at  $5.00  each  in  the  Friends  Office,  directly  opposite  the 
Box  Omce  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  Lobby.  One  may  also  order 
copies  by  mail,  using  the  form  below.  Kindly  make  checks  payable 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Proceeds  will  go  to  the  85  th 
Anniversary  Dinner  and  Ball  funds. 


To:    85th  Anniversary  Benefit  Office 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

Please  send  me copies,  at  $5.00  each,  of  the  Souvenir 

Program  Book  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  85th  Anniversary 

K  Dinner  and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball.    My  check  for  $ , 

payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  enclosed.   Thank  you. 

Name 

Address 
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every  musical  principle.  It  took  the  passing  of  a  generation  to  reveal 
Strauss  as  no  revolutionist  after  all,  but  a  deep  respecter  of  the  musical 
tenets  in  which  he  had  been  thoroughly  schooled  from  childhood;  a 
routined  conductor  who  knew  his  orchestra  with  a  special  sense,  a 
lover  of  tradition,  impatient  only  at  the  complacent  stagnation  into 
which  it  had  fallen. 

The  first  critics  of  "Till"  could  hardly  miss  the  more  obvious  points 
of  its  style  of  pure  folk  melody.  They  might  have  seen  that  it  was  an 
extended  rondo  as  its  name  implied  —  a  marvelous  application  of 
structure  to  the  matter  in  hand.  They  might  also  have  realized  that 
Strauss  was  no  Till  upsetting  the  applecart,  but  a  meek  follower  of  the 
form  which  Berlioz  and  Liszt  left  him,  and  which  he  found  the  most 
suitable  vehicle  for  his  overflowing  exuberance,  his  greatly  enriched 
instrumental  and  harmonic  color,  his  enormously  clever  complex  of 
counterpoint. 

[copyrighted] 
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CADILLAC'S  NUMBER  ONE  SALESMAN.  The  new 

1966  Cadillac  is  its  own  best  spokesman.  In  its  wonderfully  quiet  way,  it  tells 
you  how  much  advanced  acoustics  can  mean  to  motoring  contentment;  how 
ri*o  other  luxury  automobile  can  match  the  ease  of  Cadillac's  new  variable  ratio 
steering;  or  why  Cadillac's  interiors  and  appointments  have  never  before 
been  so  luxurious  or  convenient.  See  and  drive  it  today —  for  a  revelation 
in  modern  motoring.  New  elegance,  new  excellence,  new  excitement! 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  TYLL  OWLGLASS 

"Man  sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes 
his  ugliness  in  looking  into  a  mirror."  —  Old  Proverb 


'TpHE  story  of  the  exploits  of  Till  Eulenspiegel,  popular  in  the  German 
■*■  states  and  the  Low  Countries  in  the  early  sixteenth  century,  was 
first  circulated  in  the  Volksbucher,  or  chapbooks,  pamphlets  mostly 
anonymous  which  were  bought  by  those  who  had  the  price  of  a  copper 
and  could  read.  No  tale  was  more  sought  than  this  one  of  the  impudent 
peasant,  the  witty  fool  who  hoodwinks  the  more  prosperous  townsmen 
by  a  series  of  clever  tricks.  Its  enormous  and  far-spreading  popularity  in 
that  period  of  vassalage  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  general  resent- 
ment of  the  overbearing  ways  of  the  burghers,  and  the  delight  of  the 
poor  folk  at  the  imagined  spectacle  of  the  discomfiture  of  their  "betters" 
by  one  of  their  own  kind. 

Printed  versions  of  the  tale  appeared  in  rapid  succession  across 
Europe,  south  into  France,  north  to  Denmark,  and  across  to  England. 
Generally  regarded  as  the  source  book  is  "Dil  Ulenspiegel,"  in  German, 
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attributed  to  Thomas  Murner,  which  appeared  in  1519.*  Dr.  Murner 
was  an  unfrocked  Franciscan  Monk,  born  in  Ehenheim,  near  Stras- 
bourg, in  1475.  He  was  bold  and  freespoken,  took  gibes  at  the  clergy, 
and  was  best  known  by  an  attack  upon  the  Protestant  Church,  "Is  the 
King  of  England  a  Liar,  or  is  Luther?",f  whereby  he  came  under  the 
favor  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  in  1517  that  Martin  Luther  had  posted 
his  protestations  on  the  door  of  the  Wittenberg  Schlosskirche. 

Till  Eulenspiegel  actually  existed  according  to  Murner,  was  born  at 
Kneithlinger  in  Brunswick  in  1283,  led  a  wandering  life,  and  died  of 
the  black  plague  at  Mollen  near  Liibeck  about  1350.  There  a  tomb- 
stone bearing  the  double  emblem  of  an  owl  and  a  glass  testifies  (though 
not  beyond  dispute)  that  there  was  such  a  person.  Dr.  Murner  no  doubt 
relished  the  task  of  recounting  the  doings  of  the  popular  rogue  whose 
"chousings,  beguilings,  cozenings,  cheatings  and  knaveries"  made  him 
a  fellow  character  of  "Saint  Nicholas."   The  Monk's  sometimes  coarse 


*  Ob  der  Kiinig  von  engellend  ein  liigener  sex  oder  der  Luther?  (1522) . 

t  A  single  copy  of  an  earlier  version,  dated  1515,  has  been  found  in  Antwerp.  Kenneth  R.  H. 
Mackenzie,  in  Master  Tyll  Owlglass,  lists  and  describes  105  versions  in  various  languages,  which 
had  appeared  at  the  time  of  his  book  (1860). 
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warmer  climes  or  discovering 
the  ageless  wonder  of  the  Orient 
...  the  preferred  New  England  travel 
consultant  is  GARBER'S.  It's  New  Eng- 
land's largest  travel  service  ...  and 
New  England's  most  expert.  We 
have  carefully  staffed  offices  for 
your  convenience.  Call  on  us     Jk> 
soon  to  discuss  your      JfJ£> 
travel  plans.     ^$/> 


<G>arber 

TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Jordan  Marsh  Company  •   HA-6-4140 

1406  Beacon  Street,  Brookline  •  RE  4-2100 
1157  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  •  AV  2-2100 
767  Beacon  Street,  Newton  •   DE  2-4620 

Prudential  Center  office  opens  December 


mar  ion    ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories  —  displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated  table 
settings  in  the  contemporary  manner. 

Good  design  gift  ideas  by  outstanding 
international  designers  and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 

-v^*"""      THE       ^**^S74 

-(prep  shop)?J 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 

Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.   •    CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 
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episodes  and  his  sharp  satire  remind  us  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
his  fellow  townsman,  Sebastian  Brant,  a  contemporary  of  Rabelais 
beyond  the  Rhine,  whose  Narrenschiff  ("Ship  of  Fools")  came  out  in 
1494.*  Through  the  exploits  of  his  Till  he  could  turn  sly  ridicule 
upon  pompous  priests,  callous  overlords,  or  penny-pinching  tradesmen, 
self-righteous  moralists  in  general.  As  the  tale  appeared  in  many  lan- 
guages, the  hero's  name  was  variously  spelled.  In  France  he  usually 
appeared  as  "Tiel  Eulspiegle"§  in  English  "Owlglass"  or  "Howlglass," 
in  Latin,  "Tylus  Saxo."  There  were  variations  in  Polish,  Danish,  even 
Yiddish. 

The  first  English  version  appeared  about  1530,  and  opened  as  fol- 
lows: "Here  beginneth  a  merry  Jeste  of  a  man  that  was  called  Howl- 
glass,  and  of  many  marueylous  thinges  and  Jestes  that  he  did  in  his 
life.  .  .  ."  The  preface  concludes:  "Me  thinks  it  is  better  to  passe  the 
tyme  with  such  a  mery  Jeste  and  laughe  there  at  and  do  no  synne: 


*  The  title  borrowed  by  Katherine  Anne  Porter  for  her  current  novel. 
§  See  the  French  "espfeglerie,"  "impishness." 
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Presenting 

"Those  Magnificent 
Globe  Critics  and  Their 
Writing  Machines" 


Or  how  six  outstanding  reviewers  have 
t«c*;    made  The  Boston  Globe  New  England's 
outstanding  newspaper  for  the  arts 


Arts  Department  Editor. 


THE  CAST 


HERBERT  KENNY.  He  is  also  Book 
Editor  —  together  with  a  host  of 
knowledgeable  reviewers. 


Music  Critics 


Drama  Critic 


Movie  Critic. 


MICHAEL  STEINBERG  and 

MARGO  MILLER.  Their  brilliant 
columns  make  them  New  England's  best. 

KEVIN  KELLY.  His  frank,  fascinat- 
ing reviews  are  required  reading  for 
Boston  theatre-goers. 

MARJORY  ADAMS.  Her  sprightly 

critiques  are  sometimes  more  interesting 
than  the  picture. 

EDGAR  J.  DRISCOLL,  Jr.  Covers 

the  galleries,  art  shows  and  art  news 
full-time. 

Always  inspired  performances  —  daily  and  Sunday  — 
by  these  Globe  critics.  Better  look  into  them! 


Fine  Arts  Critic. 


than  for  to  wepe  and  do  synne."  Ben  Jonson  makes  contemptuous 
references  to  "Ulen  Spiegel"  in  The  Alchemist,  to  "Howleglas"  in  The 
Poetaster,  to  "Owlspiegle"  in  The  Sad  Shepherd.  Thomas  Carlyle, 
three  centuries  later,  wrote  about  "the  rogieries  and  waggeries  of  Tyllt": 
"We  may  say,  that  to  few  mortals  has  it  been  granted  to  earn  such  a 
place  in  universal  history  as  Tyll;  for  now,  after  five  centuries,  when 
Wallace's  birth-place  is  unknown  even  to  the  Scots;  and  the  admirable 
Crichton  still  more  rapidly  is  grown  a  shadow;  and  Edward  Longshanks 
sleeps  unregarded  save  by  a  few  antiquarian  English,  Tyll's  native  vil- 
lage is  pointed  out  with  pride  to  the  traveller,  and  his  tombstone,  with 
a  sculptured  pun  on  his  name  —  namely,  an  Owl  and  a  Glass  —  still 
stands,  or  pretends  to  stand,  at  Mollen,  near  Liibeck,  where,  since  1350, 
his  once  nimble  bones  have  been  at  rest.  Tyll,  in  the  calling  he  had 
chosen,  naturally  led  a  wandering  life,  as  place  after  place  became  too 
hot  for  him;  by  which  means  he  saw  into  many  things  with  his  own 
eyes;  having  been  not  only  over  all  Westphalia  and  Saxony,  but  even 
in  Poland,  and  as  far  as  Rome.  That  in  his  old  days,  like  other  great 
men,  he  became  an  autobiographer,  and  in  trustful  winter  evenings,  not 
on  paper,  but  on  air,  and  to  the  laughter-lovers  of  Mollen,  composed 
this  work  himself,  is  purely  a  hypothesis;  certain  only  that  it  came  forth 

t  German  literature  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 
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discretion 


Falstaff  believed,  as  Smith,  Barney  & 
Co.  does,  that  frthe  better  part  of  valour 
is  discretion." 

It's  fine  to  be  valorous  about  taxes; 
we  all  realize  the  necessity  for  them. 
But  it's  a  good  thing,  too,  to  be  discreet 
— and  avoid  taxes  when  possible.  That's 
why  we're  reminding  you  that  there's 
one  way  to  make  money  without  pay- 
ing any  Federal  income  tax  on  it. 

That  way,  of  course,  is  through  in- 
vestment in  Municipal  Bonds  —  the 
obligations  of  state  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments and  other  governmental  au- 
thorities. The  interest  on  such  bonds 
is  entirely  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax  .  .  .  and  municipals  are  an  invest- 
ment  second  in   soundness   only  to 


securities  of  the  Federal  Government 
itself. 

If  you're  interested  in  the  possibility 
of  increasing  your  income  without 
increasing  your  income  tax  .  .  .  our 
Municipal  Bond  Department  is  at  your 
service.  Its  staff  is  able  and  informed, 
with  a  background  of  more  than 
ninety  years  of  experience.  Its  discre- 
tion could  be  the  better  part  of  your 
valour —  as  far  as  taxes  are  concerned. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  and  American  Stock  Exchanges 

125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  ■  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


SCHEDULE  OF  CONCERTS,   1965-1966 


(Rehearsal  1) 


SEPTEMBER 

30  Boston 

OCTOBER 

1-2  Boston 

4  Boston  (Mon.) 

7  Boston 

8-9  Boston 

12  Boston 

14  Boston 

15-16  Boston 

19  Boston 

2 1  Boston  (Combined  Jewish 
Philanthropies) 

22-23  Boston 

25  Reading,  Pa. 

26  Washington 

27  New  York 

28  Brooklyn 

29  New  York 

30  Newark 


(Fri.  Sat.  I) 
(Tues.  A- 1) 
(Thurs.  A- 1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  II) 
(Tues.  B-i) 
(Thurs.  B-i) 
(Fri.-Sat.  Ill) 
(Cambridge"  1) 


(Fri.-Sat.  TV) 

(1) 

(0 
(0 

(0 


NOVEMBER 

2  Boston 

4  Providence 

5-6  Boston 

9  Boston 

1 1  Boston 

12-13  Boston 

16  Boston 

18  Boston 

19-20  Boston 

23  Boston 

26-27  Boston 

30  Boston 

DECEMBER 

2  Providence 

3-4  Boston 

6  Northampton 

7  New  Haven 

8  New  York 

9  Brooklyn 

10  New  York 

1 1  Carnegie  Hall 
14  Boston 

16  Boston 

17-18  Boston 

28  Boston 

30  Boston 

31  Boston 

JANUARY 

1  Boston 

4  Boston 

6  Boston 

7-8  Boston 

9  Boston 

1 1  Boston 

13  Providence 


("Cambridge"  2) 
(Thurs.  1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  V) 
(Tues.  B-2) 
(Thurs.  A-2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VI) 
(Tues.  A-2) 
(Rehearsal  2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VII) 
(Tues.  B-3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VIII) 
(Tues.  A-3) 


(Thurs.  2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  IX) 

(0 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

(0 
("Cambridge"  3) 

(Thurs.  B-2) 

(Fri.-Sat.  X) 

(Tues.  A-4) 

(Thurs.  A-3) 

(Fri.  XI) 


(Sat.  XI) 
("Cambridge"  4) 
(Rehearsal  3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XII) 
(Pension  Fund) 
(Tues.  B-4) 
(Thurs.  3) 


JANUARY  {continued) 

14-15  Boston 

18  Boston 

20  Boston 

21-22  Boston 

24  Portland,  Maine 

25  New  Haven 

26  New  York 

27  Brooklyn 

28  New  York 

29  Carnegie  Hall 


FEBRUARY 


3 

4-5 

8 

10 

11-12 

l5 

18-19 
22 

24 

25-26 

28 


Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Providence 

Boston 


(Fri.-Sat.  XIII) 
(Tues.  A-5) 
(Rehearsal  4) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIV) 

(2) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(2) 


(Tues.  B-5) 
(Rehearsal  5) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XV) 
("Cambridge"  5) 
(Thurs.  A-4) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVI) 
(Tues.  A-6) 
(Thurs.  4) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVII) 


War  Memorial  Auditorium 
Boston  (Rehearsal  6) 

Boston  (Fri.-Sat.  XVIII) 

Hartford 


MARCH 

1  Washington 

2  New  York 

3  Brooklyn 

4  New  York 

5  Carnegie  Hall 
8  Boston 

10  Boston 
11-12  Boston 

15  Boston 

17  Boston 

18-19  Boston 

22  Boston 

24  Boston 

25-26  Boston 

29  Boston 

3 1  Providence 

APRIL 

1-2  Boston 

5  Boston 

7  Boston 

8-9  Boston 

11  New  London 

12  Storrs 

1 3  New  York 

1 4  Brooklyn 

15  New  York 

16  Carnegie  Hall 
19  Boston 

2 1  Boston 

22-23  Boston 


(2) 
(4) 
(4) 
(4) 

(3) 

(Tues.  A-7) 
(Rehearsal  7) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIX) 
(Tues.  A-8) 
(Thurs.  A-5) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XX) 
("Cambridge"  6) 
(Thurs.  B-3) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXI) 
(Tues.  A-9) 
(Thurs.  5) 


(Fri.-Sat.  XXII) 
(Tues.  B-6) 
(Thurs.  A-6) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXIII) 


(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(4) 

(Tues.  A- 10) 

(Rehearsal  8) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXIV) 


originally  in  the  dialect  of  this  region,  namely,  the  Platt-Deutsch;  and 
was  therefrom  translated,  probably  about  a  century  afterwards,  into  its 
present  High  German,  as  Lessing  conjectures,  by  one  Thomas  Murner, 
who,  on  other  grounds,  is  not  unknown  to  antiquaries.  For  the  rest, 
write  it  who  might,  the  book  is  here,  'abounding,'  as  a  wise  critic 
remarks,  'in  inventive  humour,  in  rough  merriment,  and  broad  droll- 
ery, not  without  a  keen  rugged  shrewdness  of  insight;  which  properties 
must  have  made  it  irresistibly  captivating  to  the  popular  sense;  and 
with  all  its  fantastic  extravagancies,  and  roguish  crotchets,  in  many 
points  instructive.'  " 

A  famous  version  is  that  of  Charles  de  Coster,  "La  legende  de  Thy  I 
Ulenspiegel  et  de  Lamme  Goedzak/'  written  in  old  Flemish  (1868).  At 
hand  is  the  version  in  English  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  based  upon 
Murner:  "The  Marvelous  Adventures  and  Rare  Conceits  of  Master 
Tyll  Owlglass"  (London,  i860).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  rogue,  who 
is  treated  with  respect  and  affection,  does  not  meet  his  death  on  the 
scaffold,  an  outcome  which  was  the  invention  of  Richard  Strauss  who 
obviously  wanted  an  effective  close  for  his  own  uses.  Till  outwits  the 
hangman  and  lives  to  make  a  seemly  end  in  his  bed:  "And  at  the  bury- 
ing of  Owlglass  was  there  a  most  wondrous  strange  thing.  For  when 
that  they  all  stood  in  the  graveyard  round  the  coffin  in  the  which  he  lay, 
they  took  ropes  to  let  it  down  into  the  grave,  and,  of  these  twain  ropes, 
brake  the  one  which  was  under  his  feet,  and  the  coffin  fell  down,  and 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 
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stood  on  end.  Thus  stood  Owlglass  in  his  grave.  And  the,  folks  around 
marvelled  greatly  thereat,  and  said:  'Nay,  let  him  stand  an  if  he  will; 
for  in  his  life  wrought  he  many  great  marvels,  and  he  will  be  strange 
in  death  likewise.'  Then  they  filled  the  grave  with  earth,  and  above  his 
head  set  a  stone,  and  on  it  did  they  cunningly  hew  the  likeness  of  an 
owl,  who  within  his  claws  bare  a  glass,  and  upon  the  stone  set  the  words 
which  stand  written  in  the  chapter  which  here  followeth: 

EPITAPHIUM 

"This  stone  dare  none  to  overthrow 
For  Owlglass  upright  stands  below." 

Dr.  Murner  has  it  that  his  hero  was  ultimately  made  a  Saint  "by  the 
Holy  Father  at  Rome"  in  recognition  of  "the  virtues  of  the  illustrious 
Owlglass."  "When  that  a  man  goeth  about  to  do  a  foolish  thing, 
remembereth  he  that  holy  man,  Saint  Owlglass,  of  all  the  saints  that 
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be  in  the  calendar,  that  one  which  hath  the  government  of  the  greatest 
number  of  devout  folks  here  in  earth.  For  fools  be  there  many;  and 
upon  the  first  day  of  that  fair  month  of  April,  the  weather  of  which  is 
as  various  as  were  the  adventures  of  the  holy  saint  —  upon  the  first  of 
April,  I  say,  do  all  men  honour  him,  and  indeed  every  day;  for  in  that 
hour  in  the  which  they  accomplish  any  idle  vain  work,  do  they  increase 
his  glory.  So  that  Saint  Owlglass  doth  receive  the  continual  esteem  of 
both  great  and  small." 

It  would  seem  that  the  citizens  of  Mollen,  if  sufficiently  curious,  could 
open  the  grave  and  ascertain  whether  indeed  the  bones  of  their  hero 
are  in  an  upright  position.  Fortunately  for  the  preservation  of  a  good 
legend,  it  is  not  possible.  There  is  a  grave  stone,  but  it  no  longer 
marks  the  grave,  and  indeed  seems  to  belong  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

J.  N.  B. 


HUNTINOTOM    AVENUE     CORMDOK 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail,  l  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort-  — - — — — 
gages  and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  Its  pri-  Rtf^QTY^^J 
mary  function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  — and  fff ryf fps 4  rs*b  2? 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of  TIJJ  T^TT  1*1 
capital  management.        May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work-     *  rWALJ  lcoBHa 

.      r  .  .         ...  .  ../•.•-»       100  FranKi.n  Street.  Boston  Mass  02106 

ing  in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives?    ^ _ — 
[58] 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  (Series  A)  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

NOVEMBER  30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

CLAUDE  FRANK,  Piano 

DECEMBER  28 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

JANUARY  18 
JEAN  MARTINON,  Conductor 

FEBRUARY  15 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

MALCOLM  FRAGER,  Piano 

MARCH  8 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

MARCH  15 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

MARCH  29 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

CLAUDE  FRANK,  Piano 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Violin 

JULES  ESKIN,  Cello 

APRIL  19 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 


•       -BIS  KiSTCt'S  VOICE* 

rca  Victor 


Bartok 
Beethoven 


Berg 
Brahms 


Ravel 


Prokofiev 


RlMSKY-KORSAKOV 

schonberg 

Schumann 
Strauss 


Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky 


Concerto  for  Orchestra  LM-2643 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica")  LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  LM-2848 

Soloist:    ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor")      LM-2733 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  LM-7031 

Soloist:  PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2724 

Soloist:  VAN  CLIBURN 

Symphony  No.  2  LM-2809 

Piano  Concerto  in  G  LM-2667 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 
Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  LM-2703 

Soloist:    SAMUEL  MAYES 
Symphony  No.  1  LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-7031 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  LM-2673 

(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 
The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi      LM-2785 

(With  chorus  and  soloists) 
Symphony  No.  41  ("Jupiter"), 
and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass  LM-7030 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 
Symphony  No.  5  LM-2707 

Symphony  No.  6  LM-2834 

Symphony-Concerto  LM-2703 

Soloist:   SAMUEL  MAYES 
Violin  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2732 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  LM-2732 

Soloist:   LORIN  HOLLANDER 
Suite  from  Le  Coq  d'Or  LM-2725 

Gurre-Lieder  (Excerpts)  LM-2785 

Soloist:  LILI  CHOOKASIAN 
Symphony  No.  4  LM-2701 

Ein  Heldenleben  LM-2641 

Excerpts  from  "Salome" 
The  Awakening  of  Helen 
from  "The  Egyptian  Helen"  LM-2849 

Soloist:    LEONTYNE  PRICE 
Suite  from  The  Firebird  LM-2725 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2681 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 


TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION  PLAN 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  constantly 
grateful  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  those  subscribers  who  notify  us  when 
they  will  be  unable  to  attend  a  concert  and  permit  the  Orchestra  to  resell 
these  tickets  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office.  In  addition  to  the  pleas- 
ure you  afford  others  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  hear  the  Orches- 
tra in  person,  you  also  afford  the  Orchestra  a  direct  financial  benefit:  last 
season  the  Orchestra's  deficit  was  reduced  by  almost  $19,000  through  the 
resale  of  subscribers'  tickets. 

Subscribers  who  do  plan  to  release  their  tickets  for  a  specific  con- 
cert are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient;  they  need  only  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  CO  6-1492,  and  give  name  and  location  to  the  switchboard 
operator. 

Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  continue  to 
receive  written  acknowledgment  for  income  tax  purposes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well  as  other  residents  and  visitors  in  Boston  may  request 
tickets  for  individual  concerts.  To  make  your  request,  please  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  "Reservations";  these  will  be  filled  in  order 
of  request  as  turned-in  tickets  become  available.  Since  the  management 
knows  from  experience  approximately  how  many  returned  tickets  it  may 
expect,  no  reservations  will  be  taken  when  the  caller  can  no  longer  be 
assured  of  seats.  These  tickets  may  be  purchased  and  picked  up  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  three  hours  prior  to 
concert  time.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half-hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released  and  sold  to  the  general  public. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE  R.   NISSENBAUM 
VIOLIN 


Tel.    LOngwood    6-8348 


34 O      TAPPAN      STREET 
BROOKLINE    46.    MASSACHUSETTS 


SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 

2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 
88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

New  Address 

1728  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  RE  gent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square        KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 

Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 

Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 
Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

Geprge  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Ganger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


EXCELLAIT 
SURTOUT 


POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  early 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fanfares 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  strange 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  One  of 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  in  his 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  measuring 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  into  a 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  modern 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  develop  a 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  8c  CO, 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  MILK  STREET         BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  542-1250 


Associated  with 

0BRI0N,  RUSSELL  8c  CO. 

Insurance   of   Every    Description 


EIGHTY-FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 
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The  TRUSTEES   of   the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Raymond  S. 


•  President 

•  Vice-President 

•  Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare  Andrew  Raeburn 

Press  and  Publicity  Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


SYMPHONY      HALL 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 
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John  Brown  in. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  caret 
John  Browning  won  three  covett 
a  wards  ...the  Lev  en  tritt,  th  e  Stein  i/il 
Centennial  and  Belgium's  Quet 
Elisabeth  Internationa/  Competitic 
. . .  rapidly  establishing  himself I 
one  of  the  most  promising  pianis 
of  our  time.  Stunning  virtuosity  at  tl 
service  of  profound  musiciansh 
has  since  won  this  young  me 
a  permanent  niche  among  the  tc 
artists  of  the  concert  stag 
RCA  Victor  is  proud  to  announc 
that  Mr.  Browning  has  recent 
Joined  us  as  an  exclusive  Red  Se 
artist.  Watch  for  his  first  concen 
recording— Prokofieffs  First  an 
Second  Piano  Concertos— with  th 
Boston  Symphony  under  Leinsdot 

RCA  Victor 

The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 
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39 

Notes 

Brahms  (Symphony  in  C  minor)    . 

49 

THE  SOLOIST 

John  Browning  was  born  in  Denver. 
He  showed  an  undeniable  talent  at  the 
age  of  five,  and  he  made  his  orchestral 
bow  at  the  age  of  ten,  playing  Mozart's 
"Coronation"  Concerto  (D  major)  in  a 
special  concert  with  members  of  the 
Denver  Symphony.  His  parents  decided 
that  he  should  not  have  the  hectic  career 
of  a  child  prodigy  but  be  allowed  to 
study  and  mature  away  from  the  lime- 
light. When  the  family  moved  to  Los 
Angeles,  he  continued  piano  training 
with  Lee  Pattison,  and  his  academic 
studies  in  public  schools  and  at  Occi- 
dental College.  Eventually  he  moved  to 
New  York  to  attend  the  Juilliard  School 
on  scholarship,  studying  with  Rosina 
Lhevinne.  He  won  the  Steinway  Cen- 
tennial Award  in  1954,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs, 
and  a  year  later  the  Edgar  M.  Leventritt 
Award,  which  resulted  in  his  debut  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
in  1956.  In  the  same  season  he  won  the 
first  award  of  the  Concours  Internation- 
al Musical,  the  competition  founded  by 
Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium.  His  career 
was  interrupted  in  1957  by  a  term  in 
the  U.  S.  Army.  Since  then  he  has  ap- 
peared with  numerous  orchestras  and 
given  recitals  in  Europe,  Mexico,  the 
Near  East,  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Browning  played  for  the  first  time 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
when  Mr.  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  first 
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performance  of  the  Piang  Concerto  by 
Samuel  Barber  in  the  opening  week 
festivities  of  Philharmonic  Hall  in  Lin- 
coln Center  in  September,  1962,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Boston.  Since  then  Mr. 
Browning  has  played  the  Barber  Con- 
certo, which  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  well 
over  fifty  times  with  the  leading  orches- 
tras of  this  country,  Canada,  England 
and  Belgium.  In  the  past  season  his 
European  tour  included  performances 
in  Russia. 


A  LETTER  FROM 
ROLAND  HAYES 

I  first  came  to  Boston  in  May,  1911,  to 
study  at  the  Arthur  J.  Hubbard  Studio 
of  Singing.  I  had  been  a  special  student 
in  music  at  Fisk  University  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  the  preceding  four  years,  but 
I  had  never  heard  a  symphony  orchestra 
performance.  Some  other  students  at  the 
Hubbard  studio  told  me  that,  if  I  waited 
in  line  on  Huntington  Avenue  by  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  a  Saturday  when  the 
Boston  Symphony  was  playing,  I  could 
get  into  the  gallery  and  hear  the  per- 
formance for  fifty  cents.  One  Saturday 
afternoon,  after  my  day's  work  as  a  page 
in  the  executive  offices  of  the  John  Han- 
cock Insurance  Company,  I  joined  a  long 
line  of  other  music  lovers  and  got  into 
Symphony  Hall  to  hear  my  very  first 
symphony  performance.  That  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1912. 

It  is  a  diminutive  picture  of  my  be- 
wilderment to  say  that  my  first  sym- 
phony concert  was  a  trial  for  my  musical 
sensitivities.  The  varied  conglomeration 
of  sounds  from  the  orchestra  that  beat 
on  my  ears  left  me  so  confused  that  I 
felt  I  must  run  way.  But  I  knew  that  to 
do  so  would  have  been  to  run  away  from 
an  experience  which  could  improve  my 
understanding  of  music  and  add  to  my 
musicianship.  I  vowed  not  to  be  a 
quitter  and  hung  on  all  the  way  through 
the  performance.  What  is  more,  over 
the  next  four  years  I  returned  again  and 
again  to  Symphony  Hall  for  the  Satur- 
day concerts. 

I  decided  that  I  could  dispel  my  con- 
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fusion  if,  instead  of  listening  to  all  the 
instruments  of  the  orchestra,  I  would 
concentrate  on  the  violin  section.  After 
a  time,  I  was  observing  how  other  in- 
struments entered  into  the  performance 
along  with  the  violins.  Gradually  I  was 
able  to  listen  concordantly  to  the  full 
ensemble  as,  together,  the  instruments 
unfolded  the  intention  of  the  composi- 
tion being  played.  I  not  only  became 
conversant  with  the  musical  phrase  in 
orchestral  performance,  but  I  applied 
what  I  learned  to  the  musical  phrase 
in  song. 

The  passing  years  found  me  in  Paris 
in  1923.  Pierre  Monteux  had  asked  me 
to  sing  for  him,  and  as  a  sequel,  I  signed 
a  contract  in  London  with  Mr.  William 
H.  Brennan,  then  manager  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  a  contract 
for  me  to  appear  at  the  Pension  Fund 
Concert  under  the  baton  of  Mr.  Mon- 
teux. It  was  known  to  be  a  first  for  one 
of  my  race.  But  little  did  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Society,  or  its  patrons,  realize  that  they 
were  handling  their  own  product. 

My  purpose  in  saying  what  I  have  is 
to  indicate  the  contribution  which  our 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  makes  to 
the  Boston  community  and  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  the  ample  support  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  an 
organization  which  today,  as  in  eighty- 
four  past  seasons,  is  projecting  values 
of  significance  in  the  art  of  music.  The 
public  at  large,  as  much  as  the  student 
of  music,  needs  to  be  exposed  to  those 
values,  and  now  more  than  ever,  if  we 
are  to  protect  and  develop  the  general 
cultural  level  of  our  nation  against  the 
forces  of  deterioration  we  sadly  observe 
all  around  us.  To  paraphrase  Schiller, 
the  less  that  art  suits  the  taste  of  an  age, 
the  greater  is  the  need  for  art. 

T"his  letter  was  written  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  Leinsdorf  for  the  occasion  of 
the  Orchestra's  85th  Anniversary,  and 
a  portion  of  it  appeared  in  the  program 
of  the  recent  Golden  Trumpet  Ball. 


WE'RE  A 
FOOQ-FOR-THOUGHT 

STORE. 

Book  Clearing  House  is  sort  of  a 
supermarket  of  intellectual  delicacies 
to  read  and  listen  to.  In  fact,  we 
have  seven  different  kinds  of  food 
for  thought  under  one  roof,  ranging 
from  such  literary  tidbits  as  The 
Hudson  Review  and  Foreign  Affairs 
to  a  10,000-title  record  department 
with  virtually  everything  on  discs. 
Consider,  too,  that  you  are  inalien- 
ably free  to  browse,  and  that  our 
knowledgeable  salespeople  speak 
only  when  spoken  to.  Then  add  this 
list  of  our  wares,  and  perhaps  you'll 
be  impelled  to  come  see  for  yourself. 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  1 1 ,000  paperback  titles 

4.  Text  and  technical  books 

5.  Record  dept 10,000  titles 

6.  Dozens  of  literary  quarterlies 

7.  Our  rive  gauche  carts  of 

bargain  books 

As  we  say,  you'll  find  7  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 

BOSTON  •  COpley  7-1600 

Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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"I  happen  to  know  this  stock 
is  going  to  skyrocket." 


Make  no  mistake,  we're  always  open  to  suggestion. 

And  from  time  to  time,  a  little-known  stock  turns  up  that  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  brilliant  future.  If,  after  thorough  professional 
analysis,  it  still  looks  promising,  we're  only  too  happy  to  put  that 
stock  to  work  to  the  advantage  of  our  customers. 

Unfortunately,  though,  this  is  pretty  rare.  So,  as  it  turns  out, 
most  of  the  so-called  "red-hot"  ones  get  a  cool  reception  from  us. 

Which  is  precisely  why  so  many  people  with  sizable  holdings  let  us 
manage  their  investments. 

We  protect  them  from  themselves.  And  their  friends.  We  don't  get 
carried  away  by  hot  tips.  We  have  the  experience,  the  judgment,  and 
the  staff  to  dig  deep  into  promising  investment  opportunities  and 
come  up  with  solid  recommendations  for  our  customers. 

The  point:  for  our  investment  officers  and  analysts,  investing  is  a 
full-time  career;  for  you,  it's  probably  not.  We  can  help  you. 

Now  then.  What  was  the  name  of  that  stock? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Third  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  23,  at  7:30  o'clock 


Schubert.  .  .    Symphony  No.  5,  in  B-flat 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Minuetto;  Allegro  molto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

Prokofiev Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D-flat  major,  Op.  10 

(In  one  movement) 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.   1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 

SOLOIST 

JOHN  BROWNING 

Mr.  Browning  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  No.  5  in  B-flat  major 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  in  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  year  1816,  between  September  and 
October.  It  was  played  at  the  house  of  Otto  Hatwig  in  Schottenhof  in  Vienna  in  the 
same  autumn.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London, 
February  1,  1873,  August  Manns  conducting.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  may  well  have  been  the  first  in  the  United  States,  was 
on  February   10,   1883,  when  Georg  Henschel  conducted. 

The  Symphony  calls  for  a  modest  orchestra  of  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
and  strings.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Symphony  without  trumpets  and 
drums." 

npHE  great  composers  have  acquired  their  proficiency  in  varying 
■■-  degrees  between  the  study  of  music  and  experience  through  per- 
formance. Schubert  was  one  of  those  who  learned  principally  by  doing. 
He  considered  himself  insufficiently  equipped  in  counterpoint  but  he 
knew  enough  to  handle  well  what  part  writing  he  needed.  It  was  to 
his  advantage  that  he  was  constantly  active  in  concerted  instrumental 
performance.  As  early  as  his  eleventh  year  he  entered  the  "Konvikt," 
the  choir  school  maintained  by  the  crown  in  Vienna,  where  there  was 
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Our  Nutria  lined  coats  are  cut  with  such 
finesse  that  their  slender  lines  belie  their 
hidden  warmth.  A  varied  choice  of  styles 
and  fabrics  lined  with  selected  skins,  from 
400.00  or  with   Nutria  flanks  at    196.00. 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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The  easy  coat  shapes  of  Paris 
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color.  This  is  the  slim 
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much  musical  activity  and  where  he  was  a  busy  part  of  it,  leading  the 
orchestra  of  his  fellow  pupils  as  violinist. 

Schubert  wrote  his  First  Symphony  for  performance  with  his  col- 
leagues in  the  "Konvikt"  in  1813,  the  year  in  which  his  voice  broke  and 
he  was  no  longer  needed  there.  Musical  evenings  continued  and  Schu- 
bert played  with  his  family,  augmenting  the  home  "practices"  with 
friends.  This  was  the  age  of  amateurs  at  their  most  zealous.  It  was  for 
them  that  Schubert  composed  his  next  five  symphonies,  reaching  the 
Fifth  in  1816,  and  the  Sixth  in  1818,  when  symphonies  and  perform- 
ances ceased  for  want  of  a  sufficiently  large  house  to  contain  them. 

Leopold  von  Sonnleithner,  who  was  exactly  Schubert's  age  and  a  life- 
long friend,  has  described  these  early  musical  attempts.  He  tells  us  that 
the  readings  in  the  Schubert  household  came  to  include  "Haydn  sym- 
phonies in  quartet  arrangements,  with  each  part  doubled,  two  evenings 
a  week  being  set  aside  for  the  meetings."  These  tireless  amateur  players 
at  length  outgrew  the  narrow  quarters  at  Schubert's  house,  and  a  music- 
loving  merchant  named  Franz  Frischling  offered  them  his  house  on 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  •  FORD  MEMORIAL 

AUDITORIUM,  DETROIT  •  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

PHILADELPHIA     •    LINCOLN    CENTER,    NEW   YORK 

KENNEDY  CENTER,  WASHINGTON 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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Dorotheergasse,  where  something  like  an  orchestra  was  at  length  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  violinist  Josef  Prohaska.  They  found  wind 
players,  which  made  it  possible,  according  to  Sonnleithner,  "to  manage 
the  smaller  symphonies  of  Pleyel,  Rosetti,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  others, 
and  by  the  autumn  of  1815  they  were  already  sufficiently  well  trained 
for  a  number  of  listeners  to  enjoy  being  present  as  well." 

"Because  of  this,  however,  the  space  was  once  again  too  cramped,  and 
at  the  end  of  1815  they  transferred  to  the  house  of  Herr  Otto  Hatwig, 
in  the  Schottenhof;  from  then  on  the  latter  (a  sound  orchestral  leader 
and  a  former  member  of  the  Burg  Theater  orchestra)  took  over  the 
direction  of  the  practices." 

Here  was  a  project  typical  of  the  period:  an  unquenchable  group 
of  dilettanti,  held  together  and  encouraged  to  larger  exploits  by  an 
injection  of  professional  talent.  This  was  the  musical  condition  which 
with  the  nineteen-year-old  Schubert  in  its  midst  produced  the  Sym- 
phony No.  5.  Schubert  had  composed  his  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
Symphonies  for  Hatwig's  group.  It  is  easy  to  assume  that  in  the  Fifth 
he  planned  a  sonority  without  the  brilliance  of  the  drums  and  brass 
because  the  brother  trumpeters  Johann  and  Josef  Nentwich  and  the 
tympanist  Peter  von  Secret  were  at  the  time  unavailable.  Sonnleithner 
lists  the  names  of  seven  first  violins  (led  by  Hatwig),  six  seconds  (led 
by  Prohaska),  three  each  of  violas  and  cellos,  one  bass,  one  flute,  two 


Superior  tone, 
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durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
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of  a  Steinway. 
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/«  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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oboes,  three  each  of  clarinets  and  bassoons,  two  horns  (all  of  whom  may 
not  have  showed  up  on  a  particular  evening).  "Apart  from  a  few  pro- 
fessional musicians,"  he  adds,  "most  of  the  gentlemen  belonged  to  the 
merchant-tradesman  minor  official  class.  .  .  .  The  expenses  of  the  prac- 
tices from  1815  to  1818  were  defrayed  by  means  of  modest  subscriptions 
from  those  who  had  taken  part."  There  were  also  "passing  visitors," 
which  included  such  soloists  as  Fraulein  Leopoldine  Blahetka,  the 
child  pianist.  "Among  the  listeners  were  the  father  Blahetka,  Herr 
Josef  Czerny  and  other  musicians,  at  whose  request  young  lady  piano 
pupils  were  also  sometimes  allowed  to  perform  solo  pieces  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment." 

When  in  the  spring  of  1818,  again  for  reasons  of  space,  Hatwig 
"moved  to  the  Gundelhof,  the  group  followed  him  there  too;  mean- 
while, reinforced  by  some  excellent  members,  they  had  become  such  a 
good  ensemble  that  they  were  also  able  to  give  effective  performances 
of  the  larger  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Krommer,  A.  Romberg, 
etc.  and  the  first  two  of  Beethoven,  together  with  the  overtures  of  these 
masters  and  those  of  Cherubini,  Spontini,  Catel,  Mehul,  Boieldieu, 
Weigl,  Winter  and  others."  (These  writers  of  overtures,  be  it  noted, 
had  produced  but  few  symphonies  between  them.) 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street     •     Boston 


Provides  for  the  handicapped  child: 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 

Transportation    •    Vocational  Training 
Medical  and  Dental  Care 

Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 

Social  Development      •      Noon  Meal 

Testing     •     Recreation     •     Camping 

Without  Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-Sectarian 
Day  School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor      Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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Bernard  Zighera,  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Princi- 
pal Harp  —  who  also  ap- 
pears with  the  Orchestra  as 
piano  soloist  —  celebrates 
his  40th  anniversary  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1966.    Born   in    Paris   of   a 

Roumanian   father   and    an  photograph  by  Arthur  Griffin 

Austrian  mother,  he  won  highest  honors  in  both  harp  and  piano  at  the 
Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  de  Paris  and  played  in  the  Societe  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  and  the  Paris  Opera. 

Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1926,  he  has  appeared  as  both 
piano  and  harp  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  and  in  concerts  abroad.  In  1936, 
he  founded  the  Zighera  Chamber  Orchestra,  with  which  for  several  seasons 
he  presented  a  notable  series  of  chamber  concerts. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

MEMBER   F.D.I.C.  TRUST   DEPARTMENT  135    DEVONSHIRE  STREET,    BOSTON 
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When  Hatwig  retired  on  account  of  health  in  1818,  Schubert  had 
written  for  them  his  two  overtures  "In  the  Italian  Style,"  and  his  Sixth 
Symphony,  in  C  major.  The  company  continued  and  moved  to  the 
dwelling  of  Anton  Pettenkofer  in  the  Bauernmarkt,  where  there  was  a 
fine  salon  at  the  disposal  of  the  players  and  two  spacious  rooms  off  it 
for  the  audience.  Herr  Josef  Otter,  at  the  time  the  orchestral  leader 
of  the  Court  Kapelle,  took  Hatwig's  place  and  expanded  into  oratorio. 
This  was  too  ambitious.  Unpaid  enterprise  is  subject  to  a  sudden 
ending,  and  this  happened  with  the  loss  of  the  auditorium.  Herr  Pet- 
tenkofer came  into  a  fortune,  sold  his  house  and  left  Vienna. 

[copyrighted] 


The  jet  is  fairly  common. 
The  airline  is  one  of  a  kind. 


There's  more  to  choosing  an 
airline  than  comparing 
timetables  or  menus. 

What  you  want  more  than 
anything  else  is  confidence, 
peace  of  mind,  assurance. 
Call  it  what  you  will,  it  means 
everything.  Fly  with  us  soon. 

You  can  board  a  Pan  Am 
Jet  in  any  one  of  17  U.S. 
cities.  You  can  plan  a  trip  to 
any  one  of  86  lands  'round 
the  world. 

Wherever  you  go,  you'll 
know  you're  flying  the  very 
best  there  is. 

It's  a  good  feeling. 


World's  most 
experienced  airline 
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FIRST  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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ENTR'ACTE 
SCHUBERT'S  VIENNA 


^  7ienna,  the  busiest  musical  center  in  Europe  in  the  i82o's,  was  then 
▼  witnessing  the  last  decade  of  two  great  composers  as  they  reached 
the  apex  of  the  symphony  and  the  song.  And  yet  it  is  probable  that 
Beethoven  and  Schubert,  knowing  musicians  in  common,  walking  the 
same  streets,  never  met  until  Beethoven  was  on  his  deathbed. 

The  reason  most  often  stressed  is  that  Schubert  was  shy  of  the  older 
master.  He  was  twenty-seven  years  younger  (although  he  was  destined 
to  outlive  him  by  only  twenty-two  months)  and  was  as  obscure  as 
Beethoven  was  widely  known.  He  looked  upon  Beethoven  with  adora- 
tion as  far  as  the  earlier  music  was  concerned.  He  often  played  the  first 
two  symphonies  with  groups  of  friends.  It  is  intriguing  to  imagine  that 
the  first  performance  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  which  he  is  assumed  to 
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have  heard  in  1824,  opened  to  him  a  new  vision  of  symphonic  expanse 
and  spurred  him  to  his  own  final  C  major  Symphony.  He  helc} 
Beethoven  nevertheless  in  awe  and  unease,  for  the  eruption  and  wilful 
aggressiveness  in  such  scores  as  the  Appassionata  or  the  Hammer- 
klavier  Sonatas  would  have  been  personally  alien,  not  in  the  scope  of 
his  art.* 

A  second  reason  for  the  non-mergence  of  this  immiscible  two  was 
the  division  between  the  circles  of  their  companions  and  music-making, 
a  division  as  sharp  as  if  there  were  two  Viennas  —  which  in  a  way  there 
were.  There  was  the  Vienna  of  the  titled  nobility,  who  patronized 
Beethoven,  subscribed  to  his  music,  and  gave  it  performance  in  their 
mansions,  opened  their  purses,  sometimes  housed  him.  Quite  apart 
from  these  there  was  Schubert's  Vienna,  the  Vienna  of  the  newly  grow- 
ing middle  class,  a  sort  of  enlightened  intelligentsia,  what  might  now 
be  looked  upon  as  a  glorified  artists'  colony.  They  were  musicians, 
poets,  actors,  painters,  merchants  who  avidly  embraced  the  arts,  who 
gathered  in  their  more  modest  houses  for  an  endless  round  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  for  readings,  for  earnest  conversation.  These 
were  "salons"  of  a  biirgerlicher  breed,  surpassing  in  numbers  and  some- 


*  Schubert  once  wrote  in  his  diary  of  the  bizarrerie  attributable  "to  one  of  our  greatest 
German  artists  ;  that  eccentricity  which  joins  and  confuses  the  tragic  and  the  comic  ...  to 
goad  people  to  madness  instead  of  dissolving  them  in  love."  He  was  referring  to  Beethoven, 
but  that  was  in  the  year  1816. 
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Even  if  your  brother-in-law 

knows  accounting, 
is  a  first-rate  bill  collector, 
can  analyze  investments, 
understands  taxes,  and 
never  takes  a  vacation- 
should  you  name  him  your  Executor? 

Economy  is  often  foremost  in  a  man's  mind  when  he  chooses  his 
Executor. 

He  wants  his  family  to  receive  the  maximum  amount  from  his 
estate.  Wouldn't  this  amount  be  even  greater  if  the  job  is  turned 
over  to  a  member  of  the  family  who  won't  charge  a  fee? 

Hardly.  Otherwise,  our  Personal  Trust  Division  would  have  been 
out  of  business  years  ago. 

At  State  Street  Bank  we  have  specialists  in  many  fields.  Their 
job  is  keeping  up  on  ways  to  cut  down  financial  loss  and  risk  for 
beneficiaries.  Fulltime.  All  year  round. 

Let  us  explain  how  the  choice  of  State  Street  Bank  as  your  Execu- 
tor—working closely  with  your  lawyer  — can  be  the  first  of  many 
economies  you  pass  on  to  your  family. 

(If  you've  already  named  your  brother-in-law,  we'll  gladly  serve 
with  him  as  co-Executor.  He'll  be  delighted  to  have  you  take  him 
off  the  hook.) 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

State  Street  Office:  Cor.  State  &  Congress  Sts. 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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times  in  distinction  the  French  variety.  Schubert  was  their  moving 
spirit,  their  shining  light.  When  he  was  present  a  meeting  became  a 
"Schubertiade."  He  wrote  songs  for  them  in  profusion,  chamber  music, 
piano  music  for  two  or  four  hands.  The  opportunity  to  perform  these 
pieces,  in  which  he  invariably  took  his  place  at  the  piano,  was  the 
immediate  goal  and  principal  satisfaction  of  most  of  his  creative  effort. 
His  presence  was  eagerly  anticipated  at  these  evenings,  the  more  so 
when  he  would  bring  with  him  his  older  friend  and  sympathetic 
interpreter  Michael  Vogl,  the  baritone  of  the  Court  Opera.  This  art- 
loving  stratum  of  society  suited  Schubert  perfectly.  They  were  mostly 
untitled  —  counts  or  barons  among  his  personal  friends  were  excep- 
tional. (One  or  two  had  been  elevated  by  the  prefix  "von.")  Schubert's 
nickname  "Kannewas"  came  from  his  usual  remark  after  meeting  a 
stranger  —  "Kann  er  was?"  Not  "What  is  his  rank?",  but  "What  can 
he  do?"  There  was  only  one  aristocratic  house  in  which  he  had  occasion 
to  dwell  —  the  Hungarian  Schloss  of  Count  Johann  Karl  Esterhazy  at 
Zseliz.  He  was  three  times  engaged  as  music  master  to  the  Countess  and 
her  two  daughters.*    He  replenished  his  meager  cash,  consorted  with 


*  That  he  may  have  had  an  undeclared  affection  for  the  younger  one,  Karoline,  is  a  favorite 
subject  for  later  romantic  fiction. 
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the  manorial  staff  (especially  with  one  of  the  housemaids)  —  and  pined 
for  his  more  congenial  friends  in  Vienna. 

Schubert  and  Beethoven,  leading  so  active  a  musical  life  in  Vienna, 
were  of  course  certain  to  have  mutual  acquaintances  among  the  resi- 
dent musicians.  It  is  surprising  that  there  were  so  few  of  them.  One 
need  only  glance  at  the  personalia  in  the  biographies  of  each  (the 
friends  of  the  increasingly  reclusive  Beethoven  were  fewer).  Musicians 
like  Schuppanzigh  and  his  string  quartet  were  too  useful  for  a  first 
reading  of  a  new  score  not  to  have  been  drawn  in  by  each.  A  man  like 
Grillparzer,  the  foremost  poet  of  the  day,  was  a  typical  case.  Beethoven 
approached  him  hopefully  for  an  opera  libretto,  but  could  reach  no 
true  rapport.  Schubert,  to  whom  a  song  text  was  inseparable  from  his 
tonal  thinking,  found  in  him  a  close  friend.  Much  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Joseph  von  Sonnleithner.  Karl  Holz,  Beethoven's  last  handy- 
man, was  also  a  quartet-playing  violinist,  and  was  useful  to  Schubert 
in  the  same  way.  If  the  noble  houses  of  Lobkowitz,  Lichnowsky,  Kin- 
sky,  etc.,  who  warmly  befriended  Beethoven,  had  any  particular  aware- 
ness of  Schubert's  presence  around  a  corner,  there  is  no  record  of  it. 
The  unreliable  Anton  Schindler,  who  cultivated  celebrities  for  his  own 
glory,  boasted  after  the  death  of  both  that  he  had  brought   them 
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together,  that  Schubert  saw  Beethoven  on  his  deathbed  and  attended 
his  funeral.  Schindler  claimed  that  he  put  a  sheaf  of  Schubert's  songs 
before  the  older  master  the  month  before  his  death.  Copies  of  these 
songs,  sixty  in  all,  were  indeed  found  later  among  Beethoven's  posses- 
sions. Beethoven,  quick  to  perceive  exceptional  qualities  in  a  score, 
might  well  have  befriended  Schubert  if  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
them  sooner.  Schubert  would  have  been  likely  to  remain  deferential; 
his  simpler,  more  fragile,  more  traditional  esthetic  would  have  been 
overborn.  The  two  composers  had  publishers  in  common,  with  the 
difference  that  those  who  competed  for  Beethoven's  scores  were  more 
hesitant  about  the  scores  of  Schubert.  The  publishers  have  been 
unjustly  castigated  by  the  various  biographers.  Publishers,  then  as 
now,  could  not  be  expected  always  to  nose  out  hidden  genius.  They 
were  then  as  now  merchandisers  who  well  knew  how  the  market  stood. 
They  looked  upon  Schubert  not  as  we  do  but  as  a  young  pianist  who 
accompanied  his  own  songs  here  and  there  and  never  travelled  beyond 
Vienna  and  a  few  nearby  towns,  and  even  at  home  was  known  only  to 
his  personal  friends,  however  numerous. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  circle,  cultivating  the  expression  of 
tender  sentiment  unabashed,  helped  to  generate  the  artist  in  their 
midst.   His  own  attempts  at  poetry  show  him  as  not  so  different  from 
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Can  you  fpmember  when 
Wagner  was  "banned" in  Boston? 


From  the  earliest  days  of  our  Symphony,  Wagner  had  been  a  particular 
favorite  of  Boston  conductors.  In  fact,  four  days  after  Wagner's  death  in 
1882,  the  Symphony  dedicated  a  memorial  concert  to  the  German  master. 
Wagner's  music  fit  that  occasion  too — very  sad,  very  sombre.  Breaking  tra- 
dition, the  musicians  even  wore  black  ties. 

But  during  the  First  World  War,  Wagnerian  music  was  not  performed 
in  Boston.  That  was  because  Wagner  was  German,  and  the  conductor, 
Monteux,  did  not  want  to  offend  anyone. 

At  that  time,  many  concert-goers  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Traditionally, 
Bostonians  have  never  been  as  fond  of  Wagner  as  their  conductors. 
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the  Biedermeier  level.  It  was  when  music  took  hold  of  -them,  even 
though  he  was  setting  verses  of  flaccid  quality,  that  all  were  lifted  out 
of  themselves.  Not  until  his  last  year  did  ne  really  leave  them  behind. 
The  pessimistic  Winterreise  puzzled  them  because  the  mood  of  sociable 
gaiety  was  missing.  The  String  Quintet,  the  "Unfinished"  and  final 
C  major  Symphonies  might  have  touched  them,  but  these  works,  of  a 
different  Schubert,  lay  for  years  unseen,  unperformed,  unknown. 

What  had  been  labelled  Biedermeier  Vienna  consisted  especially  of 
musicians,  writers  and  delineative  artists  (accountable  for  the  abun- 
dance of  sketches  and  reminiscenses  of  Schubert  and  his  cronies).  The 
artists  were  abetted  by  lawyers,  merchants,  civic  and  court  officials, 
professors,  doctors.  Almost  all  were  ardent  amateurs  who  visited  each 
other's  homes  to  revel  in  sentiment  together. 

Karl  Kobald  has  opened  his  book  "Franz  Schubert  and  His  Times" 
with  a  chapter  on  "The  Vienna  of  Biedermeier,"  that  romantic  phe- 
nomenon which  the  translator  (Beatrice  Marshall)  there  describes: 
"Biedermeier  was  originally  a  comic  figure  whose  verses,  Biedermeier- 
lieder,  first  appeared  in  the  Fliegende  Blatter.  His  name,  used  to 
denote  an  honest,  ingenuous  kind  of  Philistine,  became  proverbial. 
It  was  given  to  a  period  —  B iedermeierzeit  —  when  people  with  simple 
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tastes  cultivated  music  and  art  inexpensively.  .  .  .  Today  it  is  associ- 
atedly  with  Biedermeierstil,  i.e.,  Chippendale  furniture,  polished  floors, 
decorations  of  true  lovers'  knots  and  garlands  of  roses,  and  dresses  with 
full  skirts  and  flounces." 

Kobald  gives  a  picture  of  the  Biedermeier  efflorescence  in  appropri- 
ately flowery  language:  "There  was  singing,  dancing  and  social  games. 
Then  shyly,  a  somewhat  corpulent  little  young  man  would  go  to  the 
piano  —  Franz  Schubert,  the  genius  of  the  party  —  and  begin  to  impro- 
vise. His  short  thick  fingers  glided  over  the  keys  of  the  Streicher  instru- 
ment, from  which  he  brought  forth  wonderful  pictures  in  sound  which 
flooded  the  room  with  beauty.  Often  he  would  play  duets  with  the 
daughter  of  the  house  or  with  his  friend  the  medical  practitioner,  Josef 
von  Gahy.  And  the  whole  family  and  all  the  guests  of  the  house 
gathered  round  the  little  spectacled  man,  the  musician  absorbed  in  the 
sweet  sounds  he  was  producing.  Now  and  again  he  would  raise  fiery 
and  melancholy  eyes  to  his  spell-bound  listeners  .  .  .  this  prince  of 
genius-land  who  strewed  with  generous  hands  the  pearls  of  his  soul 
before  the  reverently  attentive  audience.  Walls  and  doors  began  to 
ring,  the  room  changed  into  an  arena  for  the  singing  muses  and  graces. 
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The  miracle  of  human  genius  transformed  this  little  everyday  life  into 
a  dream-world  of  divinest  beauty.  And  late  at  night  when  the  party 
broke  up  still  saturated  with  Schubert's  music,  humming  his  melodies 
to  themselves,  alone  or  in  groups,  the  guests,  in  the  light  of  nickering 
lanterns,  made  their  way  home  through  the  quiet  narrow  streets  and 
benighted  courts  and  alleys  of  the  deserted  Glacis." 

The  Schubertiaden  were  not  wholly  dedicated  to  sentiment.  If  the 
hearers  were  moved  to  tears,  which  sometimes  happened  even  among 
the  men,  good  cheer  was  not  long  absent.  Punch  was  handed  around, 
and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  vows  of  long-lasting  friendship 
would  be  made  with  the  adoption  of  the  intimate  "du."  Schubert's 
music  was  a  social  effluvium  written  for  piano  solo,  piano  duet,  chamber 
combinations,  vocal  groups  or  solo  voice,  quite  in  compliance  with 
who  happened  to  be  available  to  try  them  out.  He  could  change  the 
mood  in  a  moment,  oblige  with  his  own  waltzes*  (sometimes  impro- 
vised) while  the  others  danced  even  into  the  morning  hours. 

Public  concerts  were  few  in  those  times;  even  Beethoven  seldom 
ventured  an  "Academy"  for  his  own  benefit,  and  Schubert  ventured 
only  one.   It  was  in  his  last  year  and  was  crowded  —  with  the  host  of 
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*  This  was  the  day  of  Lanner  and  the  senior  Johann  Strauss. 
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his  devoted  friends  (including  every  solo  performer  on  the  stage). 
Schubert  made  eight  hundred  florins,  probably  the  largest  sum  that 
he  ever  took  at  one  time.  He  was  always  short  of  money.  He  constantly 
attempted  to  set  opera  librettos,  well  knowing  that  a  successful  opera 
was  the  surest  road  to  fame  and  affluence.  Only  two  achieved  the  stage 
while  he  lived,  and  were  promptly  forgotten.t 

This  was  the  age  of  the  amateur.  Most  performances  were  by  ama- 
teurs, bolstered  by  professional  players.  The  Augarten  concerts  were 
like  this.  The  transformation  from  a  limited  aristocratic  dilettantism 
to  a  more  general  movement  is  attributed  to  the  social  change  spurred 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  Gesellschajten  were  organized 
everywhere:  The  "Societies"  at  Linz  and  in  Graz  received  Schubert, 
performed  his  music  and  made  him  an  "honorary  member."  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  these  two  middle  class  "Gesellschaften"  were  preceded  in 
Vienna  by  societies  under  noble  auspices  in  the  spirit  of  the  18th 
century:  The  "Society  of  Associated  Cavaliers,"  founded  by  Baron 
Gottfried  van  Swieten  and  the  "Society  of  Noble  Ladies  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  the  Good  and  the  Useful."  Josef  Sonnleithner  was  the  Secretary 


t  "Die  Z  willing  sbriider"  and  "Die  Zauberharfer"  were  mounted  in  1820.    The  charming  inci- 
dental music  to  the  play  "Rosamunde"  could  not  survive  its  text. 
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of  the  latter,  founded  in  1814.  There  was  the  Concert  Spiritual  founded 
in  1819  by  Gebauer.  Far  less  exclusive  was  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
jreunde,  with  no  claim  to  rank  in  its  attendance,  which  gave  concerts 
to  large  crowds  in  the  Riding  School  at  the  Hofburg.  This  society  took 
pride  in  its  amateur  standing  and  refused  membership  to  their  warmest 
adherents  when  they  became  professional  singers  at  the  Court  Opera. 
Schubert  was  an  honorary  member,  later  appointed  to  their  board,  and 
was  grateful  when  one  of  his  songs  was  chosen  for  each  of  their  pro- 
grams. A  "Kleine  Verein"  of  the  Musikfreunde  was  semi-public.  It 
was  free,  but  tickets  had  to  be  distributed  in  advance  on  account  of 
limitation  of  space. 

For  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  Schubert  was  quite  content  with  his 
busy  round  of  Schubertiaden  in  private  houses,  which  filled  his  eve- 
nings after  a  day  of  composing.  It  was  a  convivial  life.  He  was  much 
loved  by  those  of  his  many  friends  who  knew  him  well  and  understood 
his  occasional  moods.  Among  these  were  the  four  Frohlich  sisters,  all 
singers,  all  good  looking.  Kathi,  the  youngest  of  these  (it  was  she  who 
was  courted  in  vain  by  Grillparzer)  wrote  of  his  simplicity:  "Yes, 
indeed,  our  poor  Schubert,  his  was  a  wonderful  nature.  Never  was  he 
envious  and  jealous  as  so  many  others  are.  On  the  contrary,  if  some- 
thing beautiful  in  the  way  of  music  was  performed,  he  would  put  his 
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hands  together  against  his  mouth  and  sit  there  quite  enraptured.  The 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  his  nature  were  quite  indescribable.  Very 
often  he  would  sit  with  us  on  the  sofa,  joyfully  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
say:    'Today  I  have  done  something  which  is  really  good.'  " 

The  Schubertiaden  were  his  delight,  but  provided  no  living.  He 
disliked  teaching  and  had  few  commissions.  His  dedications  were 
seldom  mercenary  —  they  were  usually  gifts  to  the  performer  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.   Publication  by  subscription  never  came  his  way. 

It  was  in  his  last  three  years  that  his  status  began  to  change.  Pub- 
lishers began  to  take  notice.  He  could  pay  his  petty  debts  and  no  longer 
had  to  depend  on  a  friend  for  a  lodging.  But  at  the  moment  when  his 
musical  plans  began  to  extend  beyond  the  customary  household  require- 
ments for  performers  and  pleasure,  there  descended  upon  him  the  ill- 
ness which  was  to  finish  him  in  his  thirty-second  year.  In  his  last  months 
he  entertained  soaring  symphonic  thoughts.  He  had  never  finished  a 
symphony  after  1818  (unless  the  apocryphal  Gastein  Symphony  of 
1825  De  cailed  one),  for  one  reason  because  there  were  no  orchestras  at 
hand  to  perform  it.  The  great  C  major  was  one  of  those  works  where 
the  composer,  with  no  prospect  of  a  performance,  lets  his  imagination 
range  at  will  solely  for  his  own  personal  satisfaction.  This  was  not  the 
first  case  of  the  sort.  Mozart's  superlative  last  three  apparently  passed 
unnoticed  while  he  lived.  None  of  Beethoven's  nine  could  find  an 
adequate  performance  in  Vienna.  Schubert's  C  major  could  find  no 
performance  there.  Even  beyond  Vienna,  in  Paris  and  London,  where 
his  songs  were  beginning  to  penetrate  at  last,  there  was  no  orchestra 
capable  of  bringing  it  to  life.  These  posthumous  works  were  not  of 
Schubert's  Vienna,  nor  was  Vienna  the  first  center  to  awake  to  them. 

j.  N.  b. 
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PIANO  CONCERTO  No.   1,  IN  D-FLAT  MAJOR,  Op.  10 

By  Serge  Prokofiev 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  4,  1953 


The  score  of  Prokofiev's  Concerto  is  dated  1911.  It  was  first  performed  at  Moscow 
in  the  following  year,  the  composer  playing  the  piano  part.  It  was  published  by 
Jurgenson  in  1914,  and  subsequently  republished  by  the  Moscow  State  Edition.  The 
score  bears  a  dedication  to  Nicolai  Tcherepnin.  The  first  American  performance  of 
the  Concerto  was  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  11,  1918,  Eric 
De  Lamarter  conducting,  and  Prokofiev  playing  the  solo  part.  The  first  perform- 
ances in  Boston  were  on  March  25-26,  1938,  with  Richard  Burgin  conducting  and 
the  composer  as  soloist. 

Unlike  the  Second  Concerto,  a  work  of  the  same  period  which  was  lost  and  later 
rewritten,  this  Concerto  has  never  been  lost,  nor  has  it  undergone  any  alteration. 

The  instrumentation  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  glocken- 
spiel and  strings. 

Prokofiev  wrote  his  First  Concerto  in  one  movement,  opening  and 
closing  in  D-flat  major,  but  in  the  course  of  the  work  traversing 
many  episodes  and  keys.  An  andante  section  and  an  allegro  scherzando 
which  follows  it  gives  a  passing  sense  of  the  three  movement  form,  but 
this  is  illusory,  for  the  scherzando  develops  earlier  matter.  The  con- 
clusion restates  the  introduction  in  amplified  form.    The  composer 
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sanctions  the  definition  of  this  Concerto  by  the  program  annotator  of 
the  Pasdeloup  concerts  in  Paris  as  essentially  an  allegro  movement  in 
sonata  form.  After  the  introductory  tutti  (allegro  brioso),  in  which  the 
pianoforte  joins,  the  soloist  exposes  material  which  in  essence  is  nothing 
more  than  the  ascending  scale  of  C  major  (poco  piu  mosso),  and  the 
descending  scale  of  the  original  key  (tempo  primo).  The  introductory 
matter  is  repeated  after  the  exposition  (Beethoven  provided  a  prece- 
dent in  his  Sonata  Pathetique).  The  andante  assai  is  a  fresh  episode, 
intervening  between  the  exposition  and  its  development.  This  slow 
portion  is  a  more  rounded  and  long-breathed  melody,  opened  by  the 
strings,  taken  up  by  the  solo  clarinet,  then  by  the  piano  unaccom- 
panied, and  in  turn  by  the  ensemble.  There  is  a  climax  and  a  soft 
subsidence  into  the  allegro  scherzando,  which  develops  the  principal 
material.  The  repeated  introduction  brings  a  brilliant  conclusion. 
The  rhythmic  signature  is  in  common  time  throughout.  The  thematic 
material  is  also  simple,  deriving  in  large  part  from  scales  chromatic  or 
diatonic.  The  piquant  harmonies  may  well  be  imagined  to  have  dis- 
turbed the  more  serious-minded  of  Prokofiev's  masters. 

[copyrighted] 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  SPIRIT  OF  PROKOFIEV 


npwo  books  have  been  recently  published  in  English,  a  revised  and 
-*-  enlarged  life  of  Prokofiev  by  Nestyev,  and  the  composer's  auto- 
biography.* The  biography  is  more  detailed  and  naturally  draws  upon 
the  autobiography.  The  two  are  interesting  to  collate.  Together  they 
comprise  a  full  account  of  the  composer's  life  and  works. 

Nestyev,  reviewing  the  music,  finds  that  what  he  calls  Prokofiev's 
"foreign  period,"  the  years  spent  in  America  and  western  Europe 
(1918-1933)  were  not  productive  of  his  best  music,  that  he  composed 
his  most  significant  works  after  his  return  to  his  homeland.  He  finds 
The  Love  for  Three  Oranges,  written  for  Chicago,  too  "fantastic,"  Le 
Pas  d'Acier,  written  for  Diaghilev,  too  "constructionist,"  the  opera 
The  Flaming  Angel  too  "symbolic"  to  suit  the  Soviet  idea.  Also  in 
these  years  there  came  The  Gambler,  On  the  Dnieper,  The  Prodigal 
Son,  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Symphonies  and  smaller  works.t 
It  is  true  that  the  years  of  his  return  produced  such  works  of  outstand- 


*  Prokofiev,  by  Israel  V.  Nestyev,  Stanford  University  Press,  1960,  and  S.  Prokofiev,  Auto- 
biography, Articles,  Reminiscences,  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  Moscow.  The 
autobiography  ends  at  the  year  1936,  and  is  brought  up  to  1956  by  the  translator,  who  is 
Myra  Mendelssohn-Prokofieva,  the  composer's  widow. 

t  The  Third  Piano  Concerto  was  composed  from  early  sketches  made  in  Russia. 
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ing  worth  as  the  Second  Violin  Concerto  and  Fifth  Symphony,  Lieu- 
tenant Kije  and  Alexander  Nevsky,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  War  and  Peace, 
the  best  chamber  music.  Yet  these  particular  works,  except  that  he 
wrote  them  with  an  occasion  for  performance  in  mind,  are  not 
especially  connected  with  the  Soviet  time  and  people.  They  would  seem 
rather  the  fruits  of  his  full  maturity  abetted  by  experience  of  the  musi- 
cal world  at  large. 

It  is  natural  that  Nestyev  would  look  for  a  salutary  nationalist 
impulse  in  Soviet  Russia's  returning  prodigal  son,  who  had  spent 
fourteen  years  in  various  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  exposed  to  the 
"alien"  influences  of  French  impressionism  or  the  more  radical  "isms," 
the  directed  commissions  of  Serge  Diaghilev  who  catered  "to  the  tastes 
of  foreign  snobs."*  Nestyev  has  little  use  for  such  Russian  emigres  as 
Stravinsky,  who  became  an  ultra  "formalist,"  and  Koussevitzky,  of 
whom  he  says  that  musicians  "often  became  irked  by  his  posing  and 
nouveau  riche  polish."  Prokofiev's  foremost  champion  in  the  West 
might  have  had  kinder  mention. 

Such  observations  are  incidental  to  an  honest  and  for  the  most  part 
objective  account  of  Prokofiev's  career  at  home  and  abroad.  Although 

*  But  Prokofiev  calls  Diaghilev  "a  very  fine  artist.  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  music  and 
painting  and   choreography.    His   opinions   were  as   sharp-edged   as   they  were   paradoxical." 
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the  whole  narrative  is  peppered  with  remarks  in  compliance  with  the 
official  Communist  Party  point  of  view  about  the  mistakes  of  "for- 
malism," the  need  of  a  "realistic,"  "humanistic"  approach  compre- 
hensible to  the  "masses,"  of  an  "ideology,"  etc.,  the  value  of  the  book 
is  somehow  not  disqualified.  We  feel  that  the  author  has  a  broader 
view  than  the  required  one,  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  sees  Prokofiev 
whole  as  the  versatile  artist,  universal  as  well  as  Russian,  that  his 
music  bespeaks.  Nestyev  lays  out  a  fair  and  truthful  record.  He 
describes  each  of  the  works  as  an  expert  and  understanding  musician, 
and  puts  a  sure  finger  upon  the  shortcomings  of  many  of  them.  He  sets 
forth  dutifully  the  official  standpoint  that  a  composer's  mission  is  to 
cultivate  the  "realistic"  approach,  to  identify  himself  with  his  people 
and  express  in  language  directly  understandable  to  them  the  patriotic 
sentiments  of  the  day.  Very  likely  Nestyev  wishes  to  believe  in  this  as 
a  laudable  impulse.  Very  likely,  too,  Prokofiev  sincerely  wished  to 
accept  it,  and  sincerely  tried  to  fulfill  it  in  the  choral  works  on  heroic 
subjects  through  his  last  years.  And  yet  his  efforts  in  this  direction 
{The  Year  1941,  Ode  on  the  End  of  the  War,  Cantata  for  the  Twentieth 
Anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution,  Semyon  Kotko,  Hail  to  Stalin, 
Ballad  of  an  Unknown  Boy,  The  Story  of  a  Real  Man),  if  published 
and  performed,  seldom  survived  one  performance.    Nestyev  does  not 
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hesitate  to  call  a  failure  a  failure.  Prokofiev  no  doubt  meant  well;  no 
doubt,  also,  he  was  under  compulsion  when  he  submitted  to  the 
Resolution  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  in  1948, 
and  made  a  written  recantation  of  his  basic  principles  as  a  composer. 
The  directive  was  farcical  because  Prokofiev  was  then  and  remained 
the  most  widely  esteemed  composer  in  Russia,  and  because  it  was  with- 
drawn, albeit  after  his  death.  Prokofiev,  although  he  was  opposed  to 
theorizing  about  aesthetics,  made  observations  from  time  to  time  which 
Nestyev  slips  into  his  book  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  clearly  how  the 
composer  stood.  From  first  to  last  he  was  the  most  independent  of 
artists.  "The  cardinal  virtue  (or  sin  if  you  wish)  of  my  life  has  been 
the  search  for  an  original  language,  a  musical  language  of  my  own. 
...  I  detest  imitation,  I  detest  hackneyed  methods."  Imitation  was  the 
only  sure  way  to  reach  immediate  audience  response,  but  imitators  are 
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those  "who  reach  down  into  the  graves  of  dead  composers."'  He  further 
stated  that  original  music,  music  of  any  worth,  is  at  first  hearing  baffling 
to  an  audience,  who  must  become  accustomed  to  fresh  ways.  He  could 
not  be  forced  into  conformity,  nor  did  political  subjects  kindle  live 
music  in  him.  Nestyev  quotes  him  as  making  the  following  defiant 
remark:  "There  is  no  causal  relationship  between  musical  techniques 
and  a  world  war  or  labor's  struggle  against  capitalism  —  neither  war 
nor  revolution  will  overthrow  the  subject  of  a  fugue  or  overturn 
harmonic  structure." 

A  glance  at  the  course  of  his  life  and  works  reveals  his  attitude 
toward  his  music  as  straightforward  and  uncompromising.  Nestyev 
quotes  him  as  saying  in  an  article  for  the  Musical  Observer  that  he  had 
worked  out  his  own  artistic  style  in  the  process  of  independent  compo- 
sition. "In  all  that  I  write  I  have  two  leading  principles  —  clarity  in 
the  presentation  of  my  ideas  and  economy  of  expression,  the  avoidance 
of  everything  superfluous  in  expressing  them."  He  embraced  all  forms 
—  operas,  ballets,  concertos,  songs,  symphonies,  piano  works  (the  latter 
largely  for  his  own  use).  As  subjects  appealed  to  him  the  results  were 
correspondingly  fortunate.  His  many  propensities,  humorous,  pro- 
vocative, humane,  mocking,  adventurous,  melodic,  coloristic,  were 
accordingly  brought  to  bear.*  All  of  these  qualities  were  with  him  for 
life,  even  when  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  channeled  into  an  artist 

*  We  shall  not  say  "grotesque" — for  Prokofiev  abhorred  that  word. 
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The  Committee  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  85th 
Anniversary  Dinner  and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball,  which  took  place  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  September  24th,  has  announced  that  a  limited 
number  of  Souvenir  Program  Books  are  available  to  interested  persons. 
The  Committee  has  received  many  requests  for  the  special  booklets, 
which  contain  greetings  to  the  Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  its  85th 
Anniversary  from  some  sixty  conductors,  composers  and  performers 
who  have  appeared  with  the  Orchestra.  Many  of  the  greetings  are  in 
the  form  of  lines  of  music,  and  all  are  reproduced  exactly  as  they  were 

written. 

Copies  of  the  book  are  on  view  in  the  cases  in  the  Gallery  and 
are  available  at  $5.00  each  in  the  Friends  Office,  directly  opposite  the 
Box  Office  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  Lobby.  One  may  also  order 
copies  by  mail,  using  the  form  below.  Kindly  make  checks  payable 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Proceeds  will  go  to  the  85  th 
Anniversary  Dinner  and  Ball  funds. 
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for  the  "masses."  He  became  more  serious  in  his  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Symphonies,  but  the  lighter  side  persisted,  as  did  the  descriptive,  the 
fantastic  Prokofiev.  Nor  were  his  composing  methods  modified  by  any 
outside  orders. 

An  explosion  of  pique  by  Prokofiev  during  his  last  visit  to  Boston 
(in  March,  1938)  seems  to  reveal  a  then  unfulfilled  ambition  in  the 
composer.  He  told  reporters  that  since  "Boston  does  not  understand 
serious  music,"  he  would  conduct  "children's  music"  for  them.  The 
program  for  his  concerts  accordingly  contained  such  "children's  music" 
as  the  satirical  Chout  (Buffoon),  another  ballet  suite,  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(No.  2),  his  First  Piano  Concerto,  and  a  new  piece  hitherto  unheard 
and  unknown  in  the  United  States  and  actually  addressed  to  children: 
Peter  and  the  Wolf.  His  grievance  was  that  he  had  composed  his  Fourth 
Symphony  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  that  it  had  been  adversely  criticized  and  quickly  shelved.  Pro- 
kofiev's unhappiness  cannot  be  interpreted  except  as  an  unrealized 
desire  to  become  a  true  master  of  symphonic  development.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  space  between  this  Fourth  Symphony  and  his  Fifth,  a 
belated  but  triumphant  vindication  of  that  desire,  was  fourteen  years.* 
This  sensitiveness  to  criticism  of  his  music  indicates  the  intractable 
artist  who  would  be  incensed  by  interference  with  his  ways.  It  is  impos- 

*  It  is  also  notable  that  he  revised  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  gave  it  a  new  opus  number  in 
1947,  seventeen  years  after  its  first  emergence.  The  final  form  of  the  Symphony-Concerto  for 
Cello  follows  the  first  sketches  of  the  same  basic  material  by  nineteen  years. 
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sible  to  imagine  him  as  meekly  and  willingly  submissive  to  Soviet 
instruction  as  to  the  "errors"  of  his  music.  He  was  a  self-sufficient, 
super-methodical  and  painstaking  worker.  He  husbanded  his  themes, 
saved  them  from  an  unsuccessful  work  for  later  use;  he  held  sketches 
for  years  before  they  reached  their  final  form.  He  seems  to  have  been 
unable  to  predict  in  advance  which  of  his  works  would  be  received 
with  open  arms  and  which  would  be  passed  over.  Perhaps  his  warm 
defense  of  his  Fourth  Symphony  was  the  composer's  frequent  urge  to 
protect  a  neglected  musical  child.t  A  remark  in  the  autobiography 
supports  this  blindness  to  the  measure  of  popularity.  Referring  to  the 
early  Sinfonietta  which  he  twice  revised,  he  wrote:  "The  Sinfonietta 
was  comparatively  rarely  performed,  whereas  the  Classical  Symphony, 
written  in  the  same  manner,  was  played  everywhere.  I  cannot  quite 
understand  why  the  fate  of  these  two  pieces  should  be  so  different." 

j.  N.  B. 

t  He  writes  of  this  Symphony  in  his  autobiography:   "I  have  always  liked  it  for  its  subdued 
tone  and  the  wealth  of  material  it  contains." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  No.  1,  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms,  first  sketched  in  1856,  was  completed  in  1876,  and 
had  its  initial  performance  on  November  4  of  that  year  at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff 
conducting. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings.  The  trombones  are  used  only 
in  the  finale. 


It  is  not  without  significance  that  Brahms  required  fourteen  years 
to  complete  his  First  Symphony  and  that  only  in  his  forty-second 
year  was  he  ready  to  present  it  for  performance  and  public  inspection. 
An  obvious  reason,  but  only  a  contributing  reason,  was  the  composer's 
awareness  of  a  skeptical  and  in  many  cases  a  hostile  attitude  on  the 
part  of  his  critics.  Robert  Schumann  had  proclaimed  him  a  destined 
symphonist,  thereby  putting  him  into  an  awkward  position,  for  that 
was  in   1854  when  the  reticent  composer  was  young,  unknown,  and 
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inexperienced.  When  two  years  later  he  made  his  first  sketch  for  a 
symphony  he  well  knew  that  to  come  forth  with  one  would  mean  to  be 
closely  judged  as  a  "Symphoniker,"  accused  of  presuming  to  take  up 
the  torch  of  Beethoven,  whose  Ninth  Symphony  had  in  the  course  of 
years  had  nothing  approaching  a  successor.  Brahms  was  shaken  by  this 
thought.  The  most  pronounced  skeptics  were  the  Wagnerians  who 
considered  the  symphonic  form  obsolescent.  A  symphony  by  Brahms 
would  be  a  challenge  to  this  point  of  view.  Brahms,  hesitant  to  place 
a  new  score  beside  the  immortal  nine,  was  nevertheless  ambitious.  His 
symphonic  thoughts  inevitably  took  broader  lines,  sturdier  sonorities, 
and  more  dramatic  proportions  than  Schubert's,  Schumann's  or 
Mendelssohn's. 

He  approached  the  form  cautiously  and  by  steps,  not  primarily 
because  he  feared  critical  attack,  but  because,  being  a  thorough  self- 
questioner,  he  well  knew  in  1856  that  he  was  by  no  means  ready. 
As  it  turned  out,  fourteen  years  was  the  least  he  would  require  for 
growth  in  character,  artistic  vision,  craft.    These  fourteen  years  give 
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us  plentiful  evidence  of  such  growth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  orches- 
tral handling,  the  stages  of  growth  are  very  clear  indeed.  His  first 
orchestral  scores,  the  two  serenades  (1857-1859),  were  light- textured, 
of  chamber  proportions  as  if  growing  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  D  minor  Piano  Concerto,  completed  after  a  long  gestation  in 
1858,  had  grandeur  of  design,  was  at  first  intended  as  a  symphony,  and 
became  in  effect  a  symphonic  concerto,  a  score  in  which  the  composer 
could  not  yet  divorce  himself  from  the  instrument  of  his  long  training 
to  immerse  himself  entirely  in  the  orchestral  medium.  The  Haydn 
Variations  of  1873  show  that  he  had  by  this  time  become  a  complete 
master  of  orchestral  writing  but  indicate  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to 
probe  beneath  the  surface  of  agreeable  and  objective  lyricism. 

Nevertheless  the  earlier  Brahms  of  1856,  the  Brahms  of  twenty-three, 
was  already  the  broad  schemer  whose  tonal  images  were  often  dark, 
often  wildly  impetuous.  He  was  then  in  his  "storm  and  stress"  period, 
when  he  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  misery  of  the  Schumann  couple 
whom  he  loved,  anxious  for  the  master  in  the  last  stages  of  his  insanity, 
concerned  for  the  distraught  "Frau  Clara."  This  was  the  openly 
romantic  Brahms  who  had  not  yet  acquired  a  sobering  reserve  in  his 
music,  who  was  at  the  moment  looked  upon  hopefully  by  Liszt  as  a 
possible  acquisition  for  his  neo-German  stronghold  at  Weimar. 

This  violent  mood  found  expression  in  the  D  minor  Piano  Concerto, 
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first  conceived  as  a  symphony  in  1854.  Two  years  later,  similarly 
inclined,  he  sketched  what  was  to  be  the  opening  movement  of  the 
C  minor  Symphony.  The  Concerto  required  four  years  to  find  its  final 
shape.  The  Symphony  took  much  longer  because  the  composer  had 
far  to  go  before  he  could  satisfy  his  own  inner  requirements.  Another 
composer  would  have  turned  out  a  succession  of  symphonies  reflecting 
the  stages  of  his  approach  to  full  mastery.  Brahms  would  not  commit 
himself.  It  was  not  until  1872  that  he  took  up  his  early  sketch  to  re-cast 
it.    He  composed  the  remaining  three  movements  by  1876. 

The  Symphony  thus  became  a  sort  of  summation  of  fourteen  years 
of  growth.  Some  of  the  early  stormy  mood  was  retained  in  the  first 
movement.  The  slow  movement  and  scherzo  with  their  more  trans- 
parent coloring  were  a  matured  reflection  of  the  lyric  Brahms  of  the 
orchestral  variations.  The  finale  revealed  the  Brahms  who  could  take 
fire  from  Beethoven's  sweep  and  grandeur  and  make  the  result  his  own. 
In  the  same  tonality  as  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Brahms'  First  begins 
darkly,  proceeds  with  dramatic  power,  and  in  the  last  movement 
emerges  Beethoven-wise,  in  a  resplendent  C  major.  Brahms  was  aware 
that  there  would  be  derisive  comparisons.  He  knew  that  the  broad 
hymn-like  C  major  theme  would  be  called  an  imitation  of  the  theme 
of  Beethoven's  Ode  to  Joy.  The  character  was  similar,  the  shape  of 
the  notes  was  not.   He  faced  such  comparisons  knowing  that  his  Sym- 
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phony  followed  but  did  not  imitate  Beethoven  —  its  strength  was  his 
own.  Its  strength  was  also  the  strength  of  integration,  so  pervasive  that 
the  movements,  traversing  the  earlier  and  the  intermediate  Brahms, 
became  a  coherent  unity. 


Brahms  first  yielded  the  manuscript  of  his  Symphony  to  Otto  Dessoff 
in  Carlsruhe  on  its  completion  in  1876,  to  give  himself  a  preliminary 
sense  of  reassurance.  He  sought  the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  com- 
munity, well  sprinkled  with  friends,  and  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause. 
"A  little  town,"  he  called  it,  "that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conduc- 
tor, and  a  good  orchestra."  Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we 
know,  was  none  too  high.  But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist. 
He  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his 
post  as  conductor  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Sere- 
nade in  A  major  was  refused.  A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe, 
there  had  been  Hermann  Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms 
in  the  public  consciousness  there.  The  audiences  at  Carlsruhe  very 
likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon  them  —  and  were 
in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  Symphony  itself. 

Brahms  himself  conducted  the  Symphony  in  Mannheim  a  few  days 
later,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  Munich,  Vienna,  Leipzig  and  Breslau. 
There  was  no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances, 
although  Carlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly. 
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In  Leipzig  a  group  of  resident  adherents  and  such  loyal  visitors  from 
elsewhere  as  Frau  Schumann,  Joachim,  and  Stockhausen  gave  weight 
to  the  occasion,  established  at  a  general  rehearsal,  and  sealed  by  a  post- 
concert  banquet.  In  Vienna  the  work  got,  on  the  whole,  good  notices. 
In  Munich  considerable  hostility  was  to  be  expected,  for  Munich  had 
become  a  Wagnerian  redoubt.  Kalbeck  hazards  that  the  applause  was 
"an  expression  of  relief"  when  it  had  at  last  ended.  The  Symphony 
reached  England  where  it  was  heard  in  Cambridge  and  London  under 
Joachim  in  the  following  spring. 

Brahms  had  by  then  won  public  esteem,  having  proved  his  choral 
ability  with  A  German  Requiem,  and  had  enjoyed  marked  success  with 
smaller  works.  A  full-sized  symphony  was  regarded  as  a  real  test.  Many 
found  a  stumbling  block  in  the  First  Symphony,  and  these  included 
some  of  Brahms'  friends,  who  spoke  of  disunity  in  it,  and  disharmony. 
Even  Florence  May,  his  adoring  ex-pupil  and  biographer,  wrote  of 
"shrill,  clashing  dissonances"  in  the  introduction.  Levi,  the  conductor 
who  had  been  his  loyal  promoter  as  conductor  at  Carlsruhe,  found  the 
middle  movements  out  of  keeping  with  the  more  weighty  and  solidly 
scored  first  and  last.  Only  Hans  von  Biilow  among  the  current  con- 
ductors was  an  unqualified  enthusiast.  Time  has  long  since  dissolved 
lingering  doubts  and  vindicated  the  initial  judgment  of  the  Sym- 
phony's creator.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so 
patent  to  everyone  as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been  gen- 
erally grasped  far  sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo-Germans 


Be  glad  you  tan  give 

give  your  fair  share 


MASSACHUSETTS  BAY 
UNITED  FUND 


Geo.  H.  Ellis  Co.,  Inc. 


272  Congress  Street,  Boston  10,  Massachusetts   Liberty  2-7800 
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immediately  raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile  controversy 
raging  for  years. 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying  a 
particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  11,  1877).  ^n 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and 
Holland.  The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a 
performance  in  Cambridge  (March  8,  1878)  and  another  in  London  in 
April,  each  much  applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  had 
taken  place  January  3,  1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  with  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association.  When  the  critics  called  it  "morbid,"  "strained," 
"unnatural,"  "coldly  elaborated,"  "depressing  and  unedifying"  Zer- 
rahn, who  like  others  of  his  time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once 
announced  a  second  performance  for  January  31.  Georg  Henschel,  an 
intrepid  friend  of  Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony  with 
other  works  of  the  composer  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
first  year. 

[copyrighted] 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail.  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  —  and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 
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BOSTON 

SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND 

TRUST 


100  Frankim  Street.  Boston.  Mass  02106 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  (Series  B)  at  7:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

JANUARY  11 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Violin;  JULES  ESKIN,  Cello 

FEBRUARY  1 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

APRIL  5 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 


•       -HIS  MUTE*  S  VOICE' 

rca  Victor 


Bartok 
Beethoven 


Berg 
Brahms 


Ravel 


Mendelssohn 

Menotti 

Mozart 

Prokofiev 


RlMSKY-KORSAKOV 

schonberg 

Schumann 
Strauss 


Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky 


Concerto  for  Orchestra  LM-2643 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica")  LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  LM-2848 

Soloist:   ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor")      LM-2733 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  LM-7031 

Soloist:  PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  LM-2724 

Soloist:  VAN  CLIBURN 

Symphony  No.  2  LM-2809 

Piano  Concerto  in  G  LM-2667 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:   LORIN  HOLLANDER 
Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  LM-2703 

Soloist:    SAMUEL  MAYES 
Symphony  No.  1  LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-7031 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  LM-2673 

( Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker ) 
The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi      LM-2785 

(With  chorus  and  soloists) 
Symphony  No.  41   ("Jupiter"), 
and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 
Requiem  Mass 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 
Symphony  No.  5 
Symphony  No.  6 
Symphony-Concerto 

Soloist:   SAMUEL  MAYES 
Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5 

Soloist:   LORIN  HOLLANDER 
Suite  from  Le  Coq  d'Or 
Gurre-Lieder  (Excerpts) 

Soloist:   LILI  CHOOKASIAN 
Symphony  No.  4 
Ein   Heldenleben 
Excerpts  from  "Salome" 
The  Awakening  of  Helen 
from  "The  Egyptian  Helen" 
^  Soloist:    LEONTYNE  PRICE 
Suite  from  The  Firebird 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Soloist:   ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 


LM-2694 
LM-7030 

LM-2707 
LM-2834 
LM-2703 

LM-2732 

LM-2732 

LM-2725 
LM-2785 

LM-2701 
LM-2641 


LM-2849 

LM-2725 
LM-2681 


TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION  PLAN 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  constantly 
grateful  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  those  subscribers  who  notify  us  when 
they  will  be  unable  to  attend  a  concert  and  permit  the  Orchestra  to  resell 
these  tickets  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office.  In  addition  to  the  pleas- 
ure you  afford  others  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  hear  the  Orches- 
tra in  person,  you  also  afford  the  Orchestra  a  direct  financial  benefit:  last 
season  the  Orchestra's  deficit  was  reduced  by  almost  $19,000  through  the 
resale  of  subscribers'  tickets. 

Subscribers  who  do  plan  to  release  their  tickets  for  a  specific  con- 
cert are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient;  they  need  only  call  Sym- 
phony Hall,  CO  6-1492,  and  give  name  and  location  to  the  switchboard 
operator. 

Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  continue  to 
receive  written  acknowledgment  for  income  tax  purposes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well  as  other  residents  and  visitors  in  Boston  may  request 
tickets  for  individual  concerts.  To  make  your  request,  please  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  "Reservations";  these  will  be  filled  in  order 
of  request  as  turned-in  tickets  become  available.  Since  the  management 
knows  from  experience  approximately  how  many  returned  tickets  it  may 
expect,  no  reservations  will  be  taken  when  the  caller  can  no  longer  be 
assured  of  seats.  These  tickets  may  be  purchased  and  picked  up  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  three  hours  prior  to 
concert  time.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half-hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released  and  sold  to  the  general  public. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE  R.   NISSENBAUM 
VIOLIN 


Tel.    LOngwood    6-8348 


340       TAPPAN       STREET 
BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 


SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 

2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 
88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

New  Address 

1728  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  RE  gent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square        KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
C  oncer tmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 

Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

PasqualeCardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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EXCELLAIT 
SURTOUT 


POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  accepte 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  ear 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fanfart 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  Strang 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  One  < 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  in  hi 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  measurin 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  into 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  moder 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  develop 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  woul 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  8c  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  MILK  STREET         BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  542-1250 


Associated  with 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  8c  CO 

Insurance    of   Every    Descriptio) 


EIGHTY-FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The   TRUSTEES   of   the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Raymond 


•  President 

•  Vice-President 

•  Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare  Andrew  Raeburn 

Press  and  Publicity  Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


SYMPHONY      HALL 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 


BOSTON 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

Here  is  a  stunning  new  recording  of  two  major  ballet  suites:  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's  Le  Coq  d' Or  and  Stravinsky's  Firebird.  In  this  new  album, 
the  Boston  Symphony  under  Leinsdorf  devotes  itself  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Russian  ballet  repertoire.  The  result  is  glittering,  shimmering, 
luscious  music.  Hear  also  their  recordings  of  Prokofieff's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony, his  Symphony- Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra,  the  First 
Violin  Concerto  and  the  Fifth  Piano  Concerto.  All  these  performances 
have  been  recorded  in  Dy  nag  move  sound  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra /Erich  1 

Rimaky-Korsakoff/"LE  COQ  DOR* 

Stravinsky /"FIREBIRD"  SUH 


Bra 


T: 


RCA  Victor 

fefflThe  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


CONTENTS 

Program 9 

Notes 
Brahms  (Concerto  for  Pianoforte)    1 1 

Entr'actes 

The  Adventurous  Listener 

(J.N.B.) 24 

The  Indescribable  Art  (J.N.  B.)    .  35 
Notes 

Nielsen  (Symphony  No.  6)       .       .41 
Wagner  ("Dawn"  and  "Siegfried's 


Rhine  Journey") 


55 


EXHIBITION 

The  paintings  currently  on  view  in  the 
Gallery  are  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Watercolor  Painters. 


CARL  NIELSEN 

June  9,  1865  -  October  2,  1931 
The  present  performance  of  Nielsen's 
Symphony   No.   6,   "Sinfonia   Semplice," 
is  played  in  celebration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth. 


CLAUDE  FRANK 

Claude  Frank  was  born  in  Nuremberg 
in  1925,  but  he  emigrated  in  1938  and  has 
made  his  home  in  the  United  States  since 
1941.  He  studied  piano  and  composition 
with  Artur  Schnabel  for  several  years, 
a  period  which  was  interrupted  by  two 
years  of  service  in  the  American  Army 
(1944-46),  in  both  Germany  and  Japan. 
During  his  military  service  he  gave 
innumerable  recitals  in  Europe,  over 
Radio  Tokyo  and  in  many  other  Japanese 
cities.  After  his  discharge  from  the 
Army  he  spent  a  summer  at  Tanglewood 
studying  conducting  with  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  and  also  served  for  a  time  as 
assistant  conductor  of  the  renowned 
Dessoff  Choirs.  In  1947  he  made  a 
highly  successful  New  York  debut  and 
in  1948  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Benning- 
ton College  in  Vermont.  He  joined  the 
faculty    of    Rudolf     Serkin's     Marlboro 


Site  cFro«sscau3&use  of  'Jioskn 


*mpna3id    on    L^leaance 

Our  at  home  coat  of  satin-backed 
crepe  — the  yoke  and  long,  tapered 
sleeves  of  satin.  Zipper  closing.  In 
Deep  Sapphire  or  Emerald.  Petite, 
small,  medium,  large.  $45.00 


416  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  02116 
KEnmore  6-6238 


54  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY 
CEdar  5-3430 
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Music  Festival  in  1953,  and  there  he 
found  himself  more  and  more  the  per- 
forming artist  rather  than  artist  teacher, 
Since  1959  he  has  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston. 
New  York,  and  Tanglewood;  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  and  the  orchestras 
of  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Baltimore,  Denver,  Zurich,  Lau- 
sanne, Hamburg,  Frankfurt,  Amsterdam 
and  Barcelona.  He  is  famed  for  his  un- 
derstanding of  chamber  ensemble  and' 
has  served  as  pianist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  since  its  organ- 
ization last  season. 


A  LETTER  FROM 
ROLAND  HAYES 

This  letter  was  written  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  Leinsdorf  for  the  occasion  of 
the  Orchestra's  85th  Anniversary,  and 
a  portion  of  it  appeared  in  the  program 
of  the  recent  Golden  Trumpet  Ball. 

I  first  came  to  Boston  in  May,  1911,  to 
study  at  the  Arthur  J.  Hubbard  Studio 
of  Singing.  I  had  been  a  special  student 
in  music  at  Fisk  University  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  the  preceding  four  years,  but 
I  had  never  heard  a  symphony  orchestra 
performance.  Some  other  students  at  the 
Hubbard  studio  told  me  that,  if  I  waited 
in  line  on  Huntington  Avenue  by  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  a  Saturday  when  the 
Boston  Symphony  was  playing,  I  could 
get  into  the  gallery  and  hear  the  per- 
formance for  fifty  cents.  One  Saturday 
afternoon,  after  my  day's  work  as  a  page 
in  the  executive  offices  of  the  John  Han- 
cock Insurance  Company,  I  joined  a  long 
line  of  other  music  lovers  and  got  into 
Symphony  Hall  to  hear  my  very  first 
symphony  performance.  That  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1912. 

It  is  a  diminutive  picture  of  my  be- 
wilderment to  say  that  my  first  sym- 
phony concert  was  a  trial  for  my  musical 
sensitivities.  The  varied  conglomeration 
of  sounds  from  the  orchestra  that  beat 
on  my  ears  left  me  so  confused  that  I 
felt  I  must  run  way.  But  I  knew  that  to 
do  so  would  have  been  to  run  away  from 
an  experience  which  could  improve  my 


understanding  of  music  and  add  to  my 
musicianship.  I  vowed  not  to  be  a 
quitter  and  hung  on  all  the  way  through 
the  performance.  What  is  more,  over 
the  next  four  years  I  returned  again  and 
again  to  Symphony  Hall  for  the  Satur- 
day concerts. 

I  decided  that  I  could  dispel  my  con- 
fusion if,  instead  of  listening  to  all  the 
instruments  of  the  orchestra,  I  would 
concentrate  on  the  violin  section.  After 
a  time,  I  was  observing  how  other  in- 
struments entered  into  the  performance 
along  with  the  violins.  Gradually  I  was 
able  to  listen  concordantly  to  the  full 
ensemble  as,  together,  the  instruments 
unfolded  the  intention  of  the  composi- 
tion being  played.  I  not  only  became 
conversant  with  the  musical  phrase  in 
orchestral  performance,  but  I  applied 
what  I  learned  to  the  musical  phrase 
in  song. 

The  passing  years  found  me  in  Paris 
in  1923.  Pierre  Monteux  had  asked  me 
to  sing  for  him,  and  as  a  sequel,  I  signed 
a  contract  in  London  with  Mr.  William 
H.  Brennan,  then  manager  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  a  contract 
for  me  to  appear  at  the  Pension  Fund 
Concert  under  the  baton  of  Mr.  Mon- 
teux. It  was  known  to  be  a  first  for  one 
of  my  race.  But  little  did  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Society,  or  its  patrons,  realize  that  they 
were  handling  their  own  product. 

My  purpose  in  saying  what  I  have  is 
to  indicate  the  contribution  which  our 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  makes  to 
the  Boston  community  and  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  the  ample  support  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  an 
organization  which  today,  as  in  eighty- 
four  past  seasons,  is  projecting  values 
of  significance  in  the  art  of  music.  The 
public  at  large,  as  much  as  the  student 
of  music,  needs  to  be  exposed  to  those 
values,  and  now  more  than  ever,  if  we 
are  to  protect  and  develop  the  general 
cultural  level  of  our  nation  against  the 
forces  of  deterioration  we  sadly  observe 
all  around  us.  To  paraphrase  Schiller, 
the  less  that  art  suits  the  taste  of  an  age, 
the  greater  is  the  need  for  art. 


WE'RE  A 
F00D-F0R-TH0U6HT 

STORE. 

Book  Clearing  House  is  sort  of  a 
supermarket  of  intellectual  delicacies 
to  read  and  listen  to.  In  fact,  we 
have  seven  different  kinds  of  food 
for  thought  under  one  roof,  ranging 
from  such  literary  tidbits  as  The 
Hudson  Review  and  Foreign  Affairs 
to  a  10,000-title  record  department 
with  virtually  everything  on  discs. 
Consider,  too,  that  you  are  inalien- 
ably free  to  browse,  and  that  our 
knowledgeable  salespeople  speak 
only  when  spoken  to.  Then  add  this 
list  of  our  wares,  and  perhaps  you'll 
be  impelled  to  come  see  for  yourself. 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  1 1 ,000  paperback  titles 

4.  Text  and  technical  books 

5.  Record  dept.  .  .  .  10,000  titles 

6.  Dozens  of  literary  quarterlies 

7.  Our  rive  gauche  carts  of 

bargain  books 

As  we  sayf  you'll  find  7  kinds 
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"I  happen  to  know  this  stock 
is  going  to  skyrocket." 


Make  no  mistake,  we're  always  open  to  suggestion. 

And  from  time  to  time,  a  little-known  stock  turns  up  that  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  brilliant  future.  If,  after  thorough  professional 
analysis,  it  still  looks  promising,  we're  only  too  happy  to  put  that 
stock  to  work  to  the  advantage  of  our  customers. 

Unfortunately,  though,  this  is  pretty  rare.  So,  as  it  turns  out, 
most  of  the  so-called  "red-hot"  ones  get  a  cool  reception  from  us. 

Which  is  precisely  why  so  many  people  with  sizable  holdings  let  us 
manage  their  investments. 

We  protect  them  from  themselves.  And  their  friends.  We  don't  get 
carried  away  by  hot  tips.  We  have  the  experience,  the  judgment,  and 
the  staff  to  dig  deep  into  promising  investment  opportunities  and 
come  up  with  solid  recommendations  for  our  customers. 

The  point:  for  our  investment  officers  and  analysts,  investing  is  a 
full-time  career;  for  you,  it's  probably  not.  We  can  help  you. 

Now  then.  What  was  the  name  of  that  stock? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf  tonight's 
concert  will  be  conducted  by  the  Orchestra's  Asso- 
ciate Conductor,  Richard  Burgin9  and  the  program 
will  be  otherwise  unchanged. 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Third  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  30,  at  8:30  o'clock 


iHMS *  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 

I.     Maestoso 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

elsen Symphony  No.  6,  "Sinfonia  Semplice" 

I.     Tempo  giusto 
II.     Humoreske 

III.  Proposta  seria 

IV.  Tenia  con  variazioni 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 

'agner "Dawn"  and  "Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey" 

from  "Gotterdammerung" 

SOLOIST 

CLAUDE  FRANK 

Mr.  Frank  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 

BALDWIN  PIANO  *RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  NO.   1  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 

By  Johannes  Brahms 
Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Brahms  composed  his  First  Concerto  through  the  years  1854-58.  It  had  its  first 
performance  at  Hanover,  January  22,  1859,  with  Joachim  conducting,  and  the  com- 
poser as  soloist.  A  performance  in  Boston  was  announced  by  Theodore  Thomas  to  be 
given  on  December  9,  1871,  but  was  cancelled.  The  honor  of  the  first  performance 
in  this  city  belatedly  fell  to  Harold  Bauer  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  on 
December  1,  1900.  This  was  Mr.  Bauer's  first  appearance  in  the  United  States.  The 
same  pianist  repeated  the  Concerto  at  these  concerts  in  1914,  1920,  and  1925.  Artur 
Schnabel  played  it  at  the  Brahms  Festival  in  1930,  and  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  at  the 
Brahms  Festival  in  1933.  There  was  a  performance  by  Myra  Hess,  April  15,  1932;  by 
Rudolf  Serkin,  December  30,  1938;  by  Claudio  Arrau,  January  16,  1942;  by  Rudolf 
Firkusny,  April  18,  1947;  by  Myra  Hess,  March  4,  1949;  by  Solomon,  January  12,  1951; 
by  Leon  Fleisher,  January  29-30,  1954;  by  Rudolf  Serkin,  January  20-21,  1956;  and 
by  Gary  Graffman,  November  8-9,  1957. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

tt  must  have  been  with  an  ever-present  consciousness  of  the  great 
*  things  expected  of  him  that  the  youthful  Johannes  Brahms  labored 
upon  his  first  venture  into  the  orchestral  field.    The  Brahms  whom 
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Our  Nutria  lined  coats  are  cut  with  such 
finesse  that  their  slender  lines  belie  their 
hidden  warmth.  A  varied  choice  of  styles 
and  fabrics  lined  with  selected  skins,  from 
400.00  or  with   Nutria  flanks  at    196.00. 
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the  richness 


of  mink 

Natural  pastel  mink  played  against  fine  Anglo  woolens 
in  simple,  elegant  silhouettes.   Beautifully  seamed  with 
welt  pockets.   Chestnut,  brown,  taupe.   Sizes  8-16. 
$180  and  $190.  Filene's  Boston,  Northshore, 
Southshore,  Chestnut  Hill  and  Natick 

fur  origin :  Denmark 
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Schumann  received  into  his  arms  and  publicly  named  the  torchbearer 
of  the  symphonic  tradition  was  an  obscure  youth  of  twenty,  and  far 
from  ready  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  prophecy  which,  under 
the  caption  "Neue  Bahne,"  Schumann  proclaimed  on  October  23,  1853. 
Coming  after  Schumann's  ten  years  of  virtual  retirement  from  the  liter- 
ary arena,  the  pronouncement  was  the  more  sensational.  The  world, 
which  has  always  contained  a  plentiful  portion  of  skeptics,  was  told  that 
one  had  come  "who  should  reveal  his  mastery,  not  by  gradual  develop- 
ment, but  should  spring,  like  Minerva,  fully  armed,  from  the  head  of 
Jove.  And  now  he  has  come,  the  young  creature  over  whose  cradle  the 
Graces  and  heroes  have  kept  watch.  His  name  is  Johannes  Brahms." 
Schumann  went  further,  and  ventured  to  hope:  "If  he  would  only 
point  his  magic  wand  to  where  the  might  of  mass,  in  chorus  and  orches- 
tra, lends  him  his  power,  yet  more  wondrous  glimpses  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  world  of  the  spirit  await  us." 

The  Jove-born  hero  must  have  been  more  than  a  little  appalled 
when  this  lofty  obligation  was  publicly  laid  upon  his  sturdy  but  inex- 
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Designers  of  the  instruments  for 
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perienced  shoulders.  Schumann's  sanguine  predictions  had  been  built 
upon  nothing  more  tangible  than  a  portfolio  of  piano  pieces  in  manu- 
script. But  the  young  pianist  from  Hamburg  had  always  a  stout  heart. 
Indeed,  he  had  in  mind  a  symphony,  and  probably  a  sketch  or  two  in 
his  portfolio.  Characteristically,  Brahms  proceeded  with  infinite  care 
and  labor,  fully  aware  that  the  domain  Schumann  had  pointed  out  as 
his  inheritance  was  mighty  in  precedent,  sacred  in  tradition.  He  was 
determined  to  do  full  justice  to  himself,  his  score,  and  the  expectations 
of  his  kindly  prophet. 

Brahms  would  never  have  achieved  his  first  Herculean  labor  —  the 
labor  which  at  last  produced  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  —  if  he  had 
not  been  armed  with  an  indispensable  weapon  which  was  to  stand  him 
in  good  stead  through  life  —  rigorous  self-criticism.  So,  when  in  1854 
he  was  ready  to  show  three  sketched  movements  of  a  symphony  (the 
first  even  orchestrated)  to  Clara  Schumann  and  others  of  his  friendly 
advisers,  probably  not  one  of  them  was  more  aware  than  the  composer 
that  all  was  not  yet  well.  He  had  cast  his  score  into  a  transcription  for 
two  pianos,  for  ready  assimilation,  and  frequently  played  it  over  with 
Clara  Schumann  or  Julius  Grimm.  In  this  guise,  the  traits  of  the  orig- 
inally pianistic  Brahms  apparently  asserted  themselves.  He  seemed  to 
be  tending  toward  a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes,  and  yet  the  work  was 


Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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far  beyond  the  range  of  the  two  instruments,  as  Grimm  frequently 
pointed  out.  "Johannes,  however,  had  quite  convinced  himself,"  so 
relates  Florence  May,  Brahms'  pupil  and  biographer,  "that  he  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  the  writing  of  a  symphony,  and  it  occurred  to  Grimm  that 
the  music  might  be  rearranged  as  a  piano  concerto.  This  proposal  was 
entertained  by  Brahms,  who  accepted  the  first  and  second  movements 
as  suitable  in  essentials  for  this  form.  The  change  of  structure  involved  I 
in  the  plan,  however,  proved  far  from  easy  of  successful  accomplish- 
ment, and  occupied  much  of  the  composer's  time  during  two  years." 
The  advice  of  his  friend  Joachim,  who  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  con- 
certos, was  often  sought  by  Brahms.  The  original  third  movement  of 
the  projected  symphony,  having  no  place  in  a  concerto,  was  laid  aside 
and  eventually  used  as  the  number  "Behold  all  flesh,"  in  the  German 
Requiem.  The  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  which  emerged  in  1858 
after  these  transformations,  has  every  mark  of  the  organism  which  is 
held  aloft  by  a  Herculean  arm,  through  ordeal  by  fire  and  water,  to 
final  heroic  metamorphosis. 

No  more  masterful  score  has  come  from  a  comparative  novice  in  the 
symphonic  and  in  the  concerto  field.  The  wilful  composer  conquers 
both  media,  welds  them  into  one  close-wrought  texture.  The  piano 
speaks  with  a  true  orchestral  voice  —  is  identified  rather  than  contrasted 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON -Boston 

The  new  First  Violist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  an  unparalleled 
amalgam  of  art  and  science,  coming  as  he  does  to  Symphony  Hall  from 
the  Cleveland  Center  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, where  for  nine  years  he  was  a  research  chemist. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  like  First  'Cellist  Jules  Eskin,  he  studied  with 
Ivan  Galamian  for  four  years  at  the  Curtis  Institute;  in  1950,  he  was  also 
a  student  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  Tanglewood. 

To  balance  his  musical  attainments,  Mr.  Fine  holds  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  Ph.D.  in  chem- 
istry from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  During  his  years  with  the 
Space  Agency,  he  was  active  in  Cleveland's  leading  chamber-music  groups. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

FOUNDED   1831  TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE   ST.  MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 
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with  the  "tutti."  Gone  is  the  easy  give  and  take  of  Mozart's  concertos, 
the  pearly  cascades  of  piano  virtuosity  which  Liszt  had  provided.  Even 
the  Beethoven  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Concertos,  in  the  slow  move- 
ments of  wrhich  piano  and  orchestra  exchange  comments  in  a  thought- 
ful dialogue,  was  superseded,  from  the  point  of  view  of  organic  integra- 
tion. "A  symphony  with  piano  obbligato,"  Biilow  called  it  —  an  axiom 
not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  for  a  concerto,  formally  speaking,  it 
remained.  It  was  not  surprising  that  this  bulky  and  formidable  work 
should  have  repelled  and  antagonized  many  of  its  first  hearers.  Even 
the  devoted  Clara  Schumann  was  compelled  to  admit  a  certain  per- 
plexity about  the  rugged  and  powerful  first  movement.  "Strangely 
enough,"  she  wrote  her  young  friend,  "I  understand  why  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  concerto  still  troubles  you;  it  is  so  wonderful  in  detail,  and 
yet  the  whole  is  not  yet  vivifying,  though  it  inspires  enthusiasm.  But 
what  is  the  reason  of  this?  I  cannot  make  it  out."  The  composer  must 
have  been  taken  aback  by  the  cool  initial  reception  of  the  concerto  at 
Hanover,  where  he  appeared  as  pianist  under  Joachim's  direction,  in 

1859- 
He  could  hardly  have  expected  a  better  fate  when  it  was  performed 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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at  Leipzig  five  days  later,  again  with  the  composer  as  pianist,  in  the 
sacrosanct  atmosphere  of  the  Gewandhaus,  where  the  well-groomed 
measures  of  the  late  Mendelssohn  were  still  held  inviolate.  The  audi- 
ence was  dulv  frieid.  The  first  and  second  movements  were  received  in 
ominous  silence,  and  when  at  the  conclusion  two  or  three  attempted  to 
applaud  they  were  promptly  hissed  down.  When  various  Leipzig  musi- 
cians pointedly  refrained  from  so  much  as  mentioning  his  new  concerto 
to  Brahms,  it  appeared  that  musical  factionism  was  mustering  a  deter- 
mined front  against  him.  Ferdinand  David  alone  among  his  acquaint- 
ances spoke  to  him  openly  and  warmly  of  the  work.  The  critic  of  the 
Sign  ale  gave  the  piece  hard  words,  and  spoke  of  it  as  "born  to  the 
grave."  Only  the  Xeue  Zeitschrift*  considered  it  its  duty  "to  insist 
upon  the  admirable  sides  of  the  work,  and  to  protest  against  the  not 
very  estimable  manner  in  which  judgment  has  been  passed  on  it." 
Brahms  reported  these  dismal  results  in  a  letter  to  Joachim,  describing 

*  Then  no  longer  Schumann's  organ. 
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the  event  as  "a  brilliant  and  decided  failure."  That  his  beloved  score, 
the  result  of  years  of  struggle,  had  been  received  with  the  silence  of 
unconcealed  dislike,  must  surely  have  wounded  him.  But  the  doughty- 
spirited  Brahms  was  far  from  crushed.  "I  believe  it  is  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  me,"  he  wrote.  "In  spite  of  all  this  the 
concerto  will  please  some  day  when  I  have  improved  its  construction. 
It  makes  one  pull  one's  thoughts  together  and  raises  one's  spirit." 

The  concerto  made  its  way,  though  not  too  rapidly,  into  public 
favor.  The  composer  played  it  with  success  in  his  native  Hamburg, 
two  months  later.  After  its  publication,  in  1861,  he  played  it  in  Carls- 
ruhe,  Oldenburg,  Vienna,  Bremen,  Munich,  Utrecht,  Wiesbaden. 
When  Clara  Schumann  played  it  at  Leipzig  in  1873,  a  slight  thaw  was 
observable.  But  a  performance  of  January  31,  1895,  showed  a  complete 
transformation  in  the  Leipzig  point  of  view.  Brahms,  then  much  ven- 
erated, was  making  his  final  public  appearance  at  the  Gewandhaus.  He 
conducted  while  Eugen  d'Albert  played  the  two  piano  concertos.  Leip- 
zig took  this  substantial  musical  fare  with  every  sign  of  enjoyment. 
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Mary  spent  16  summers  in  it. 

Ellen  honeymooned  in  it. 
Bob's  children  love  to  visit  it. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  ADVENTUROUS  LISTENER 

"Two,  and  I  think  only  two,  requisites  are  essential  to  understanding  the 
art  of  our  time.    The  first  is  tolerance;  the  second  is  repeated  exposure." 

(Frederick  P.  Walkey,  Director  of  the  deCordova  and  Dana  Museum, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Bulletin,  February  ij,  1956.) 


tt  is  plain  enough  when  a  new  and  arresting  work  is  performed  at  a 
■*■  symphony  concert  anywhere  that  the  reception  is  mixed.  Comments 
in  the  corridors  seem  to  extend  from  elation  to  resentment.  Friend- 
ships are  sometimes  strained.  One  could  find  almost  any  opinion:  the 
piece  is  an  exciting,  new  apparition  in  the  world;  it  is  interesting  and 
rather  amusing;  it  has  its  points  but  once  is  enough;  it  is  an  imposition 
and  an  outrage. 

The  proportion  of  these  reactions  to  any  single  piece  has  never  been 
systematically  polled,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  becomes  a  debate  which  for 
the  moment  gets  nowhere  because  one's  own  opinion  is  all  that  really 
matters  to  one's  self.  The  middle  categories  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
majority.  They  will  include  that  greater  part  of  the  seasoned  concert- 
going  public  which,  when  less  than  enraptured,  accept  equably  and  in 
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good  faith  what  may  be  offered  for  what  it  may  contain.  These  middle 
opinions  are  likely  to  be  nearer  the  truth  because  new  music  is  apt  to 
be  in  between  as  to  quality,  truly  extraordinary  works  being  rare  in 
any  age.  As  for  those  of  the  last  category,  the  malcontents,  they  are 
likely  to  be  unreasonable  because,  having  failed  to  discover  any  par- 
ticular point  in  the  music,  a  point  which  does  exist  according  to  other 
opinions,  they  are  by  their  own  admission  not  qualified  judges.  An 
opinion  more  safely  to  be  counted  upon  is  that  of  the  conductor,  who 
by  the  nature  of  his  job  has  presumably  a  good  deal  more  musical 
penetration  than  the  average  listener.  He  has  chosen  the  new  piece 
and  labored  over  the  preparation  (which  is  often  considerable)  for  the 
reason  that  he  has  found  it  worth  the  time  and  effort  of  his  orchestra 
and  himself,  as  well  as  worth  consideration  by  his  audiences. 

The  question  of  how  much  contemporary  music  should  be  included 
upon  his  programs  is  one  which  a  conductor  must  continually  ask 
himself.  To  what  extent  should  he  lead  his  audiences  into  new  ways 
and  accustom  them  to  perhaps  an  ultimate  enjoyment  of  what  is  at 
first  baffling?  How  often  does  he  owe  a  talented  young  composer  the 
great  advantage  of  a  first  performance  in  his  own  presence?  Should  he 
listen  to  the  critics,  remembering  that  critics  in  the  past  have  not 
always  proven  good  prophets?    Conductors,  so  history  shows,  have  in 
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many  cases  been  good  prophets  and  men  of  courage  and  conviction. 
There  have  been  times  when  conductors  (and  this  includes  Boston 
Symphony  conductors)  have  persisted  against  considerable  opposition, 
even  repeated  certain  much  reviled  works  and  at  length  proved  them- 
selves gloriously  right.  The  cases  come  to  mind  of  composers  now 
exalted  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  but  at  first  roundly  de- 
nounced: Brahms,  Franck,  Strauss,  Debussy,  Sibelius,  Stravinsky,  and  — 
let  us  not  become  involved  in  the  still  arguable  present. 

The  more  conservative  composers  of  today  who  woo  us  with  cus- 
tomary harmonies  have  certainly  the  right  to  be  heard,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  more  challenging  ones.  Ludwig  Spohr  was  once  found 
more  agreeable  and  safe  than  Beethoven  —  at  a  later  period  Karl  Gold- 
mark  was  found  more  comfortable  than  Richard  Strauss.  Spohr's  Con- 
secration of  Tones  and  Goldmark's  Rustic  Wedding  Symphony  had 
a  legitimate  claim  to  be  played  and  enjoyed  until  they  succumbed  to 
their  more  enduring  rivals  and  quietly  passed  into  oblivion.  The 
bolder  composers,  the  ruthless  innovators,  proved  with  time  the  more 
engrossing  artists,  and  it  was  only  then  fully  realized  that  they  had  been 
the  musical  life  blood  of  their  day.  If  there  are  no  proper  giants  loom- 
ing now,  it  is  still  a  good  idea  to  scan  the  horizon.  The  situation  is  the 
same  —  music  continues  to  reflect  contemporary  tendencies  and  to  seek 
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Can  you  fpmember  when 
Wagner  was  "banned" in  Boston  ? 


From  the  earliest  days  of  our  Symphony,  Wagner  had  been  a  particular 
favorite  of  Boston  conductors.  In  fact,  four  days  after  Wagner's  death  in 
1882,  the  Symphony  dedicated  a  memorial  concert  to  the  German  master. 
Wagner's  music  fit  that  occasion  too — very  sad,  very  sombre.  Breaking  tra- 
dition, the  musicians  even  wore  black  ties. 

But  during  the  First  World  War,  Wagnerian  music  was  not  performed 
in  Boston.  That  was  because  Wagner  was  German,  and  the  conductor, 
Monteux,  did  not  want  to  offend  anyone. 

At  that  time,  many  concert-goers  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Traditionally, 
Bostonians  have  never  been  as  fond  of  Wagner  as  their  conductors. 

..If  you  remember  the  days  when  Wagner  was  "banned,"  chances  are  you're 
in  a  good  position  to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — op- 
portunity. New  England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life 
insurance  in  business  or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial 
position.  You  may  be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  a 
good  deal  of  money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write 
to  us  at  Dept.  SP2,  501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 17. 

New  England  Life 
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fresh  Ways.  Every  conductor  is  aware  of  this,  and  will  not  allow  his 
programs  to  subside  into  stagnation  by  drawing  away  from  the  music 
that  is  being  written  right  now. 

A  young  American  composer  today  faces  prodigious  numerical  com- 
petition. The  situation  is  very  different  from  that  of  1886,  when  Louis 
C.  Elson  remarked  that  ''if  all  the  symphonic  composers  of  America 
were  to  hold  a  mass-meeting  they  could  be  lodged  in  one  double  room 
in  any  country  hotel."  Now  they  would  need  considerably  more  space. 
There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  them,  and  they  keep  coming.  Most  of 
them  will  never  get  known,  since  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  for  so 
much  creation.  Still,  the  situation  is  healthy,  numerically  speaking  — 
it  recalls  seventeenth  century  Italy  or  eighteenth  century  Germany, 
which  seem  to  have  had  no  end  of  listenable  but  unimportant  com- 
posers. Audiences  have  a  persistent  tendency  to  take  what  seems  good 
to  them  and  not  to  bother  in  the  least  as  to  whether  every  aspirant  is 
getting  a  hearing.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  has  a  talent  which  merits 
survival  he  is  pretty  likely  to  get  his  hearing  in  our  concert  world  which 
possesses  more  performances,  and  more  skilled  performers  than  any 
previous  era  could  show.    The  composer  now  has  vast  resources  of 
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have  you  visited  our 
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working  material  to  draw  upon  —  chromatic,  intervallic,  rhythmic, 
coloristic.  If  he  is  no  more  than  clever  and  ingenious,  his  music  can 
be  stimulating  to  conductor,  musicians,  and  audience.  If  he  is  one  of 
the  rare  ones  with  that  something  which  great  art  requires,  he  will 
have  his  due  of  performances,  and  eventually  of  full  apprehension. 

The  easiest  course  for  any  conductor  wrould  be  to  pass  by  new,  diffi- 
cult, or  controversial  works  and  simply  give  his  audiences  the  estab- 
lished "masterpieces"  of  obvious  worth  and  popularity.  Since  the 
really  great  symphonies  are  unfortunately  too  few,  the  result  would  be 
over-repetition,  which  dulls  the  edge  of  enjoyment,  for  the  habitues  at 
least.  The  final  result  would  be  a  sort  of  squirrel  cage  of  the  familiar, 
as  if  the  art  of  musical  composition  had  come  to  end  about  fifty  years 
ago.  Without  the  stimulation  of  new  musical  vistas,  symphony  con- 
certs would  subside  into  decrepitude. 

Many  people  say  after  a  performance:  "I  am  not  educated  up  to  it," 
as  if  music  were  made  for  a  closed  cult  of  experts.  Perhaps  some  music 
is  only  for  experts.  If  so,  it  is  of  little  value.  Complexity  in  scores 
should  not  be  exclusive;  a  fugue  or  a  double  chorus  of  Bach,  the  finale 
of  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony,  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  do  not  follow 
every  detail  of  the  counterpoint.  Complexity  should  produce  a  clear 
over-all  impression,  whether  from  early  composers  or  the  latest  ones. 
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It  must  be  acceptable  to  the  lay  listener  or  have  no  general  claim  for 
performance.  Enjoyment  of  sounds  is  not  reached  by  theoretical 
instruction.  It  comes  through  alertness  to  rhythm,  to  melody,  and  to 
sound  combinations.  This  alertness  can  be  developed,  it  is  true,  by  a 
certain  amount  of  systematic  training  —  but  too  much  is  no  help.  The 
professional  expert  is  not  always  enviable  where  the  enjoyment  of 
listening  is  concerned.  His  proper  fastidiousness  as  a  performer  usually 
makes  him  over-fastidious  as  a  listener.  He  is  also  apt  to  be  a  restless 
listener,  because  he  is  by  habit  at  the  giving  rather  than  the  receiving 
end,  and  as  a  listener  he  can  be  jaded  by  repeated  hearing.  Fortunate 
is  the  beginner  who  may  have  the  privilege,  the  exhilirating  experience 
of  hearing  a  symphony  by  Beethoven  for  the  first  time!  That  privilege 
belongs  to  the  lay  listener.  His  enjoyment  generally  speaking  increases 
through  responsive  and  repeated  listening,  whereby  the  rhythmic  and 
tonal  sense  latent  in  all  of  us  can  become  keen  and  discriminating. 
It  is  good  sense  for  every  listener  to  enjoy  in  his  own  way  and  to 
be  independent  of  expert  judgment.  Of  the  various  morals  which 
Wagner,  without  being  sententious,  allows  us  to  draw  from  the  book 
of  Die  M e is ter singer  von  Nilrnberg,  perhaps  the  most  potent  is  driven 
home  while  Walther  is  singing  his  prize  song.  Music  as  a  free,  spon- 
taneous art,  welling  from  the  heart,  is  up  for  judgment.    The  official 
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judges,  the  guilds  of  mastersingers,  are  the  intellectuals,  the  conserva 
tives  who  stand  by  tradition,  and  they  have  ruled  out  the  contestant. 
Nevertheless  he  has  entered  the  lists  by  the  contrivance  of  the  one 
liberal  among  them  —  Hans  Sachs.  As  Walther  sings  his  lovely  stanzas, 
pure  basic  form  is  clothed  in  a  spontaneous  melodic  outpouring.  The 
mastersingers  (i.e.  the  pedants)  sit  at  first  in  silent  astonishment.  It  is 
among  the  crowd,  the  townsfolk,  who  know  nothing  of  rules  (i.e.  the 
general  audience)  that  the  first  murmur  of  response  is  heard.  It  grows 
to  a  great  chorus  of  approbation,  with  which  the  masters  warmly 
concur.  But  their  approval  is  now  no  more  than  an  endorsement  — 
the  multitude  has  made  the  actual  judgment. 

If  audiences  in  general  are  not  always  quite  so  immediately  percep- 
tive as  this,  it  could  at  least  be  said  of  the  opera  in  question  that  it  had 
an  immediate  popular  success,  the  pedants  concurring.  The  real  point, 
however,  seems  to  be  that  audiences  and  not  the  learned  elect  of  the 
musical  profession  are  the  final  arbiters  of  what  shall  last  and  what 
shall  drop  by  the  wayside,  fall  either  summarily  or  by  degrees  into 
oblivion. 

We  all  know  from  experience   that  craftsmanship,   being  nothing 
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Museum  of  Science  from  the  Charles  River  Basin 
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more  than  helpful  means  of  conveyance,  can,  when  it  has  nothing  in 
particular  to  convey,  produce  a  completely  dull  and  barren  score.  The 
expert  analyst  can  appraise  this  skill  and  demonstrate  it  in  a  technical 
analysis  useful  only  to  the  student.  He  may,  or  may  not,  sense  the 
intangible  life  which  gives  it  the  right  to  be  called  music;  if  he  does 
sense  this  inner  quality  and  attempts  to  describe  it,  his  description  is 
bound  to  be  inadequate  or  fall  into  an  absurdity  of  purple  words.  If 
such  a  writer  should  try  to  give  to  someone  who  had  never  heard 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  any  sense  of  the  tremendous  impulse 
which  lifts  and  sweeps  an  entire  audience  on  its  current,  he  would  fail 
completely.  The  same  applies  to  the  simplest  melody,  whether  it  be  a 
Lied  by  Schubert  or  a  popular  tune  by  Kern  or  Gershwin.  No  expert 
can  give  any  technical  accounting  for  the  special  charm  which  captures 
us  all  so  quickly  and  easily. 

For  this  quality  of  personal  communication,  so  difficult  to  name, 
there  are  those  who  have  invented  the  word  "musicality."  If  we  call 
it  "impulse"  we  are  at  least  using  a  less  loathsome  word  for  what  can 
only  be  indicated  as  the  life  force  of  the  art  of  music  in  its  most  ele- 
mentary sense.  Music  of  genuine  beauty  is  directly  available  to  us  all 
without  benefit  of  guides,  and  let  none  of  us  be  dismayed. 

j.  N.  B. 
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THE  INDESCRIBABLE  ART 


Music  today  is  everywhere,  in  the  air  and  on  the  air,  but  who  shall 
attempt  to  describe  the  most  fugitive  and  impalpable  of  the  arts 
except  by  recalling  to  a  listener  the  listener's  own  past  experience? 
Once  recently  I  encountered  that  sense  of  complete  inability. 

The  place  was  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  my  listener  a  native  of  St. 
Croix,  who  drove  a  taxi  for  a  living.  He  was  intelligent,  keen,  and 
(perhaps  by  exception)  well-read.  He  was  obviously  impressionable  to 
beauty  as  he  drew  attention  to  the  flora  and  fauna  of  his  countryside. 
He  was  curious  about  the  continental  mainland  which  he  had  never 
been  able  to  visit.  Music?  Music  to  him  meant  the  steel  drums  of  his 
own  people  and  a  few  records  of  a  blues  singer.  As  he  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  about  those  records,  I  was  moved  to  expatiate  on  what  lay 
beyond  that  rather  meagre  and  pitiable  collection  of  popular  ballads. 
The  mention  of  Beethoven's  music  drew  a  blank.  He  had  never  left 
his  island,  never  been  within  reach  of  the  radio  and  television  networks. 

It  was  impossible  to  convey  to  him  even  a  faint  notion  of  what  the 
word  "Beethoven"  stood  for.  This  points  the  utter  incommunicability 
of  music  except  in  its  own  terms  of  actual  performance.  Its  alphabet 
is  notes  which,  isolated,  are  meaningless;  its  vocabulary  is  groups  of 
notes  formed  by  usage  which  either  give  pleasure  or  fail  to  give  pleas- 
ure. No  one  can  explain  why  groups  of  agreeable  sounds,  when  multi- 
plied into  a  symphony  by  Beethoven  or  Brahms,  can  deeply  move  an 
audience  and  stir  them  into  rapturous  applause.  It  would  be  quite 
useless  to  try  to  explain  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  to  the  music- 
starved  man  on  his  distant  island;  we  can't  even  explain  it  to  ourselves, 
but  only  know  that  it  is  so.   The  symphony  is  nothing  else  than  a  con- 
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gregation  of  tones,  ordered  and  spaced.  No  one  can  say  how  the  com- 
poser managed  to  put  them  together  in  this  particular  way  and  in 
doing  so  accomplished  the  miracle  of  putting  himself  into  the  result. 

Unlike  the  literary  arts,  which  are  compiled  of  words  fraught  with 
associations,  or  the  representational  arts,  which  remind  us  of  our 
visual  experience  of  people,  landscapes  or  familiar  objects,  the  art  of 
music  exists  quite  apart  from  experience.  When  it  touches,  now  and 
then,  upon  the  sounds  of  nature,  bird  notes,  storms  and  the  like,  it 
does  so  as  a  sort  of  remote  semblance,  a  side-line. 

The  isolation  of  music  from  everyday  intercourse  is  plain  in  our 
necessity  to  describe  it  in  words  borrowed  from  non-musical  experience 
for  want  of  words  of  its  own.  Tone  quality  must  be  described  in  terms 
of  visual  color,  whether  from  pigment  or  from  light.  Tones  are  called 
"transparent"  or  "effulgent,"  "veiled"  or  "dark."  There  are  the  tactile 
borrowings  —  "soft,"  "velvety,"  "rough";  one  speaks  of  "texture"  as  if 
counterpoint  had  anything  to  do  with  the  patterns  of  the  loom. 

Composers  still  use  the  term  andante,  allegro,  vivace,  maestoso, 
espressivo,  etc.,  because  those  terms  have  come  to  connote  certain  tempi 
or  moods  through  two  centuries  of  musical  lingo.  There  is  surely  a 
reason  why  composers  seldom  attempt  to  translate  them  into  their  own 
language.   "Allegro,"  the  commonest,  has  simply  no  English  equivalent. 
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When  you  visit  the  new  Pru  Tower,  take  a  few 
seconds  to  browse  through  our  south  lobby. 

You'll  come  upon  something  pretty  exciting. 
Iron  Tapestry,  it's  called— one  of  several  major 
art  commissions  which,  when  completed,  will 
add  dimension  to  Prudential  Center.  One  of 
Boston's  fine  contemporary  artists,  Alfred 
Duca,  formed  it  of  cast  iron  that  he  selected, 
melted,  and  poured,  piece  by  piece. 

By  tradition,  tapestry  has  a  story  to  tell.  In 
Mr.  Duca's  tapestry,  you  will  find  intimations 
of  Boston  and  the  three  hills.  And  of  the  new 
Boston  for  which  this  stunning  new  art  form 
was  created. 
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The  writer  who  is  moved  by  a  piece  of  music  will,  with  honorable 
intent,  attempt  to  convey  his  impression  by  calling  up  verbal  images. 
D'Indy  felt,  in  the  opening  chords  of  the  Andante  of  Beethoven's 
second  Rasoumowsky  Quartet,  a  "deep,  religious  calm."  Beethoven's 
friend  Holz  claimed  that  the  music  came  to  the  composer  under  the 
spell  of  "a  starry  night."  The  expressions  are  not  inappropriate.  They 
may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the  hearer's  impression  of  that  evocative 
slow  movement.  To  one  who  has  not  heard  the  Quartet  they  can  con- 
vey little  more  than  a  cathedral  or  a  night  sky.  What  would  most  stir 
anticipation  in  such  a  hearer  would  be  the  words  "Molto  adagio" 
because  he  wTould  know  that  when  Beethoven  wrote  "Molto  adagio" 
over  a  movement  in  the  year  1806,  he  could  be  pretty  well  counted  on 
to  give  us  something  special  and  recognizable. 

Music  has  been  called  a  language  of  moods  and  emotions,  but  its 
moods  and  emotions  are  surely  apart  from  our  particular  feelings  at 
any  other  time.  In  a  single  movement  the  mood  may  make  a  number 
of  instantaneous  changes  where  in  a  verbal  narrative  this  would  be 
impossible.  When  Tchaikovsky  wrote  "Adagio  lamentoso"  at  the  head 
of  the  finale  of  his  Sixth  Symphony,  he  was  probably  revelling  in  the 
mood.  If  he  had  been  suffering  under  a  painful  depression,  he  would 
have  put  his  ruled  sheets  aside.    If  the  music  expressed  actual  sorrow, 

THE  BOSTON  HOME,  INC. 

Established  1881 
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A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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the  audiences  who  delight  in  the  Symphonie  Pathetique  would  be 
staying  away  from  it.  Who  can  say  why  certain  music  in  the  minor 
mode  affects  us  as  it  does,  while  at  times  it  makes  a  quite  cheerful 
impression?  Certainly  not  the  analysts.  Technical  analysis  can  never 
reach  the  true  nature  of  a  piece  of  music,  and  is  hardly  more  helpful 
than  so-called  descriptive  analysis  which,  borrowing  words  from  the 
other  arts,  can  give  us  at  best  a  quasi-approximation  in  indifferent 
poetic  images.  It  is  hard  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  "form"  or 
"structure."  A  narrative  art  as  it  unfolds  cannot  be  apprehended  at  a 
single  moment.  If  it  conveys  in  the  process  of  unfolding  a  sense,  con- 
firmed at  the  close,  of  balance  through  repetition,  makes  its  contrasts 
and  reaches  peaks  of  tension  in  convincing  sequences,  whatever  may  be 
called  its  "form"  is  no  more  than  the  composer's  well-planned  presenta- 
tion of  his  tonal  narrative,  unified  by  thematic  persistence.  Reitera- 
tion which  would  weaken  any  of  the  other  arts  is  the  cohesive  strength 
of  this  one.  When  an  advanced  poetess  dared  to  repeat  the  phrase  "A 
rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose,"  she  only  raised  a  smile.  Mozart,  in  an  operatic 
ensemble,  repeats  a  phrase  dozens  of  times,  tossing  it  from  singer  to 
singer,  and  we  are  entranced.  Rhythmic  reiteration  is  music's  basic 
fare.  The  variation  form  is  repetition  with  a  difference.  Repeat  and 
da  capo  signs  are  out  of  fashion,  but  we  still  enjoy  them  in  older  music. 
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The  contemporary  composer  who  builds  on  a  technical  method  and  in 
the  process  abandons  reiteration,  is  left  with  a  burden  of  proof.  Music 
is  anything  but  a  complex  art,  or  at  least  shouldn't  be  if  it  is  to  make 
its  point  with  an  audience.  It  has  been  compared  to  mathematics;  if 
so  it  is  the  kindergarten  variety,  the  elementary  multiples  of  two  and 
three  which  is  rhythm,  and  the  divisions  by  successive  halving  of  a 
whole  note,  the  division  of  an  octave  into  twelve  degrees.  The  lay  ear, 
an  organ  geared  for  direct  pleasure,  will  make  nothing  of  complexity. 
If  one  responds  to  a  fugue  of  Bach  one  will  do  so  not  by  detecting  the 
enormous  skill  that  went  into  it,  but  by  enjoying  the  directness  and 
naturalness  which  that  skill  was  able  to  produce.  The  artist  who  will 
win  us  by  the  subtle  use  of  his  skill  rather  than  by  throwing  his  com- 
plexity at  us  will  perhaps  even  in  these  days  be  more  enjoyed.  The 
late  Arthur  Honegger  compared  the  super-methodical  composer  with 
"a  shipbuilder  who,  at  the  launching,  may  behold  the  hull  turn 
bottom  side  up.  Happily,  a  similar  accident  in  music  will  have  less 
blatant  results.  Many  modern  scores  float  upside  down.  And  very  few 
people  notice  it." 

j.  N.  B. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  6,  "SINFONIA  SEMPLICE" 

By  Carl  Nielsen 

Born  in  Norre-Lyndelse,  near  Odense,  on  the  Island  of  Fyn,  June  9,  1865; 
died  in  Copenhagen,  October  2,  1931 


The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  tri- 
angle, cymbals,  xylophone,  bells  and  strings. 

Musical  people  in  Denmark  have  long  had  a  proprietary  fondness 
for  the  music  of  Carl  Nielsen  and  a  reverence  for  the  modest 
composer  of  country  origin  who  for  years  was  a  familiar  figure  pre- 
siding over  the  Royal  Orchestra  at  Copenhagen,  where  his  symphonies, 
his  tone  poems  and  choral  works  were  often  heard  and  applauded. 
His  musical  eccentricities  (Nielsen  called  his  Second  Symphony  "The 
Four  Temperaments,"  and  others:  "The  Expansive  Symphony"  [No. 
J],  "The  Inextinguishable"  [No.  4],  and  "Sinfonia  Semplice"  [No.  6] 
were  accepted  by  his  compatriots  as  the  part  of  genius. 

For  a  long  time  this  "strange"  composer  in  Denmark  had  little 
attention  in  the  rest  of  the  musical  world.  He  was  inconvenient  to 
musical  commentary  because  he  was  unclassifiable  —  a  modest  and 
unassuming  man  who  did  sudden  and  unprecedented  things  in  music. 
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He  was  surprisingly  "different,"  an  individual  who  followed  no  "mod- 
ern" trend,  and  at  the  same  time  had  no  affiliation  with  the  post- 
Wagner  Romanticism  in  Germany.  He  was  like  Sibelius  in  this  respect, 
and  indeed  he  was  exactly  six  months  older  than  Sibelius.  But  he  had 
to  wait  still  longer  than  Sibelius  before  his  music  won  general  attention. 
He  turned  to  the  old  masters,  betrayed  in  his  symphonies  a  frank  ven- 
eration for  Brahms,  and  embraced  classical  forms  long  before  other 
composers,  then  still  "romantically"  inclined,  had  become  "neo-classi- 
cal." His  symphonies  were  at  length  played  in  Central  European  cities 
and  the  composer  visited  Amsterdam  and  London  where  he  conducted 
his  own  music  in  1923.  Frederick  Stock  made  known  his  First  Sym- 
phony in  Chicago  in  1906,  but  pursued  this  path  no  further.  Erik 
Tuxen  conducted  the  Fifth  Symphony  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival  in 
1950  with  the  visiting  Danish  State  Radio  Orchestra,  and  subsequently 
brought  it  to  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Tuxen  has  this  to  say  about  the  composer: 

"It  is  very  strange  that  the  name  of  Carl  Nielsen  has  never  earned  for 
itself  a  musical  public  outside  of  Denmark,  while  the  name  of  Sibelius, 
who  was  born  the  same  year,  is  known  the  world  over.  I  should  not 
like  to  make  any  comparisons  concerning  the  importance  of  these  two 
composers,  but  I  think  I  can  say,  without  appearing  biased,  that  Carl 
Nielsen  was  so  great  a  personality  as  to  be  undeserving  of  this  isolation. 

"There  have  probably  been  different  reasons  for  the  difficulty  of  Carl 
Nielsen's  music  until  now  to  win  friends  outside  Scandinavia.  His 
music  is  very  closely  associated  with  the  nature  of  his  country,  as  is 
Sibelius's.  The  Finnish  composer  had  a  very  inspiring  background  for 
his  dramatic  tone  poems  in  the  landscape  of  Finland,  with  its  thousand 
lakes  and  big,  mysterious  forests.  Carl  Nielsen's  music  is  born  out  of 
the  ethereal  and  calm  Danish  nature,  with  its  soft  colors  and  lack  of 
dramatic  accents.  There  is  no  pathos  or  flamboyant  instrumentation 
to  tickle  the  ear,  but  if  one  is  able  to  catch  the  special,  near  ascetic 
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The  Committee  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  85th 
Anniversary  Dinner  and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball,  which  took  place  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  September  24th,  has  announced  that  a  limited 
number  of  Souvenir  Program  Books  are  available  to  interested  persons. 
The  Committee  has  received  many  requests  for  the  special  booklets, 
which  contain  greetings  to  the  Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  its  85th 
Anniversary  from  some  sixty  conductors,  composers  and  performers 
who  have  appeared  with  the  Orchestra.  Many  of  the  greetings  are  in 
the  form  of  lines  of  music,  and  all  are  reproduced  exactly  as  they  were 
written. 

Copies  of  the  book  are  on  view  in  the  cases  in  the  Gallery  and 
are  available  at  $5.00  each  in  the  Friends  Office,  directly  opposite  the 
Box  Office  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  Lobby.  One  may  also  order 
copies  by  mail,  using  the  form  below.  Kindly  make  checks  payable 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Proceeds  will  go  to  the  85th 
Anniversary  Dinner  and  Ball  funds. 


To:    85th  Anniversary  Benefit  Office 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

Please  send  me copies,  at  $5.00  each,  of  the  Souvenir 

Program  Book  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  85th  Anniversary 

Dinner  and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball.    My  check  for  $ , 

payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  enclosed.   Thank  you. 

Name 

Addr  p.ss  
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language  of  his  music,  a  door  will  soon  be  opened  to  a  world  of  strange 
beauty,  warm  love  for  nature,  and  deep  cosmic  feeling. 

"Brought  up  with  the  music  of  the  late  romantics,  his  strong-willed 
and  truth-seeking  musical  self  soon  was  unsatisfied  with  the  already 
developed  musical  idiom.  He  began  his  own  education  and  the 
development  of  his  individual  style  of  composing  by  studying  exten- 
sively the  masterworks  of  Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries.  Here  he 
learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  those  bricks  of  music-making,  the 
intervals;  and  long  before  Hindemith  and  his  counterparts  created  the 
slogan  "linear  music,"  Carl  Nielsen  had  already,  in  practice,  developed 
his  style.  This  mixture  of  his  education  in  romantic  music,  combined 
with  the  most  radical  principles  of  modern  art,  made  it  difficult  for  the 
public  to  accept  this  musical  language.  Lovers  of  the  classics  found 
him  terribly  modern,  while  addicts  of  the  modern  school  found  his 
style  old-fashioned.  Maybe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Nielsen's 
music  was  slow  to  find  friends,  but  now  that  the  distance  of  time  has 
equalled  these  differences,  as  small  hills  in  a  landscape  disappear  when 
they  are  seen  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  due  acknowledgment  of  his 
genius  may  be  forthcoming.  .  .  ." 
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CADILLAC'S  NUMBER  ONE  SALESMAN.  The  new 

1966  Cadillac  is  its  own  best  spokesman.  In  its  wonderfully  quiet  way,  it  tells 
you  how  much  advanced  acoustics  can  mean  to  motoring  contentment;  how 
no  other  luxury  automobile  can  match  the  ease  of  Cadillac's  new  variable  ratio 
steering;  or  why  Cadillac's  interiors  and  appointments  have  never  before 
been  so  luxurious  or  convenient.  See  and  drive  it  today —  for  a  revelation 
in  modern  motoring.  New  elegance,  new  excellence,  new  excitement! 


Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 


A  non-Danish  estimate  of  Nielsen  was  given  by  Desmond  Shawe- 
Taylor,  writing  from  Copenhagen  for  the  New  York  Times: 

"Nielsen's  musical  personality  is  commonly  described  as  'optimistic,' 
but  the  adjective  should  be  used  with  caution.  He  was  above  all  things 
spontaneous,  and  a  spontaneous  man  of  intelligence  is  not  so  easily 
classified.  What  emerges  from  his  work  is  a  quality  for  which  optimism 
is  too  crude,  too  intellectual  and  too  political-sounding  a  name:  it  is 
a  kind  of  harmonious  virility,  a  strength  which  is  predominantly  good- 
tempered  and  easy-going.  There  is  a  large  free  air  about  his  themes; 
they  seem  to  roam  around  and  do  what  they  like,  diverging  every  now 
and  then  into  one  of  those  lazy  lyrical  backwaters  (usually  for  wood- 
wind) which  are  typical  of  his  style." 

•     • 

After  having  completed  his  Fifth  Symphony,  which  was  begun  in 
1920  and  was  a  dramatic  portrayal  in  music  of  emotions  aroused  by  the 
tragedy  of  World  War  I,  Nielsen  planned  to  follow  with  another  on 
less  strenuous  lines.  In  August,  1924,  he  wrote  to  his  daughter  that  he 
was  beginning  a  Sixth  Symphony,  which  was  to  be  of  "completely 
idyllic  character."   He  said  he  intended  to  write  with  the  same  simple 
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enjoyment  of  pure  sound  as  the  old  a  cappella  composers.    Hence  its 
subtitle,  "Simple  Symphony." 

The  Symphony  was  finished  on  December  5,  1925,  and  the  first  per- 
formance took  place  on  December  11,  with  the  composer  conducting 
the  Royal  Chapel  Orchestra  of  Copenhagen.  The  Symphony  is  dedi- 
cated to  this  orchestra. 

Nielsen  told  a  newspaper  reporter  that  in  his  new  symphony  he  had 
tried  to  compose  for  the  individual  character  of  the  instruments.  He 
said  that  for  him  "each  instrument  is  like  a  person  who  is  sleeping, 
whom  I  have  to  wake  into  life.  I  think  through  the  instruments  them- 
selves, almost  as  if  I  had  crept  inside  them." 

He  also  commented  in  regard  to  this  Symphony  as  follows:  "I  have 
in  my  new  symphony  a  piece  for  small  percussion  instruments  —  tri- 
angle, glockenspiel  and  side-drum  —  which  quarrel,  each  sticking  to  his 
own  taste  and  liking.  Times  change.  Where  is  music  going?  What  is 
permanent?  We  don't  know!  This  idea  is  found  in  my  little  Humor- 
eske,  which  is  the  second  movement  of  the  symphony,  and  in  the  last 
movement,  a  theme  with  variations,  everything  is  jolly.  In  the  first 
and  third  movements  there  are  more  serious,  problematical  things,  but 
as  a  whole  I  have  tried  to  make  the  symphony  as  lively  and  gay  as 
possible." 

Nielsen's  biographer,  Robert  Simpson,  wrote  of  the  Sixth  Symphony: 
"Like  the  Fifth,  No.  6  has  nothing  to  do  with  classical  sonata  form. 
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The  first  movement  is  on  a  gigantic  scale  and  its  plan  is  not  describable 
in  conventional  terms;  even  its  beginning  is  not  remotely  like  that  of 
any  other  symphony  ever  written;  it  starts,  Tempo  giusto,  with  four 
soft  D's  on  the  glockenspiel,  introducing  a  lyric  violin  phrase.  The 
mood  of  the  music  gradually  becomes  stormy,  building  to  a  tremendous 
climax  for  full  orchestra.  After  some  extended  development  the  move- 
ment ends  in  a  more  tranquil  spirit  with  a  quiet  passage  in  octaves  for 
first  and  second  violins." 

The  second  movement,  Humoreske,  is  intended  as  mentioned  before 
to  be  Nielsen's  answer  to  the  question  "Where  is  music  going?"  Con- 
siderable use  is  made  of  triangle  and  drum  taps,  with  repeated  inter- 
jections by  trombone  glissando  which  cut  across  the  pattern  stated  by 
woodwinds  and  percussion.  According  to  Robert  Simpson,  these  inter- 
jections were  intended  to  signify  unconcealed  yawns  of  contempt. 

The  slow  movement  is  in  complete  contrast,  beginning  with  a  fugue- 
like subject.  It  is  on  a  different  level  of  musical  thought,  and  in  the 
score  is  marked  Proposta  seria. 
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Presenting 

"Those  Magnificent 
Globe  Critics  and  Their 
Writing  Machines" 


Or  how  six  outstanding  reviewers  have 

c«c*:    made  The  Boston  Globe  New  England's   ::o 
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The  final  movement  is  in  the  form  of  Theme  and  Variations.  The 
theme  is  announced  by  a  solo  bassoon.  Later  variations  are  given  to 
the  woodwinds  alone,  to  the  horns  with  sharp  pizzicato  string  chords 
in  which  all  the  open  strings  are  used.  Other  variations  include  a  waltz, 
a  slower  section  marked  molto  adagio,  a  variation  in  which  the  per- 
cussion section  is  importantly  utilized,  and  finally  a  coda  which  begins 
with  a  brass  fanfare  and  gradually  gathers  momentum.  The  movement 
ends  with  a  final  brief  echo  of  the  original  theme. 

[copyrighted] 
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discretion 


?alstaff  believed,  as  Smith,  Barney  & 
Co.  does,  that  frthe  better  part  of  valour 
Ls  discretion." 

It's  fine  to  be  valorous  about  taxes; 
we  all  realize  the  necessity  for  them. 
But  it's  a  good  thing,  too,  to  be  discreet 
— and  avoid  taxes  when  possible.  That's 
why  we're  reminding  you  that  there's 
one  way  to  make  money  without  pay- 
ing any  Federal  income  tax  on  it. 

That  way,  of  course,  is  through  in- 
vestment in  Municipal  Bonds  —  the 
obligations  of  state  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments and  other  governmental  au- 
thorities. The  interest  on  such  bonds 
is  entirely  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax  .  .  .  and  municipals  are  an  invest- 
ment  second  in   soundness   only  to 


securities  of  the  Federal  Government 

itself. 

If  you're  interested  in  the  possibility 
of  increasing  your  income  without 
increasing  your  income  tax  .  .  .  our 
Municipal  Bond  Department  is  at  your 
service.  Its  staff  is  able  and  informed, 
with  a  background  of  more  than 
ninety  years  of  experience.  Its  discre- 
tion could  be  the  better  part  of  your 
valour—  as  far  as  taxes  are  concerned. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 
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PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

LEINSDORF  SERKIN 


In  the  Eighty-fifth  Anniversary  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  members  of  the 
Orchestra  have  invited  Rudolf  Serkin  to  join  with  them  for 
the  137th  Pension  Fund  Concert  to  be  given  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Sunday  afternoon,  January  9,  1966,  at  three  o'clock. 
Mr.  Serkin,  who  is  generously  donating  his  services  to  the 
Pension  Fund,  first  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1938  and  has  been  heard  with  it 
on  thirty-five  occasions  since  that  time,  the  most  recent  being 
at  last  summer's  Berkshire  Festival.  For  the  January  Pension 
Fund  Concert  Rudolf  Serkin  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting  will  play  Mozart's 
Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  K.  466,  and  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  2  in  B-flat  by  Brahms. 

As  a  subscriber  to  the  Orchestra's  regular  concerts  you  are 
offered  the  first  opportunity  to  share  in  this  memorable 
musical  occasion.  Tickets  are  now  available  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  Box  Office.  Public  sale  will  begin  on  Monday, 
December  13. 
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"DAWN"  AND  "SIEGFRIED'S  RHINE  JOURNEY' 

FROM  "GOTTERDAMMERUNG" 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


Wagner's  Gotterdammerung,  completed  in  1874,  was  first  performed  at  the  Festival 
Theatre,  Bayreuth,  August  17,  1876.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  January  25,  1888. 

The  two  excerpts  here  played  call  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  English 
horn,  3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  8  horns  and  off-stage  horn,  3  trumpets 
and  bass  trumpet,  3  trombones,  bass  trombone  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam-tam,  snare 
drum,  bells,  triangle  and  cymbals.* 

npHERE  is  an  orchestral  interlude  between  the  two  parts  of  the  pro- 
■*-  logue  to  the  Dusk  of  the  Gods,  depicting  the  coming  of  dawn  over 
the  rock  of  the  Valkyries.  This  is  joined  in  the  concert  version  to  the 
interlude  connecting  the  prologue  with  the  first  act,  played  in  the 
opera  house  while  the  curtain  is  lowered  and  the  scene  is  changed. 


*  The  version  here  performed  has  a  concert  ending  arranged  by  Humperdinck. 
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767  Beacon  Street,  Newton  •   DE  2-4620 

Prudential  Center  office  opens  December 
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The  three  Norns  holding  fate  in  their  hands  as  they  weave  their 
thread  have  been  dismayed  to  find  it  suddenly  broken,  and  have 
vanished  into  the  night.  "The  day,  which  has  been  slowly  approaching, 
now  dawns  brightly  and  obliterates  the  distant  fire  glow  in  the  valley." 
Soft  chords  from  the  horns  gently  fill  the  scene  with  the  theme  of  the 
hero  Siegfried,  and  there  follows  the  motive  of  Brunnhilde's  love  with 
its  characteristic  gruppetto  figure  here  developed  to  its  most  glowing- 
intensity.  In  the  scene  which  is  to  follow,  Siegfried  in  armor  enters 
from  the  cave,  Briinnhilde  at  his  side.  As  punishment,  she  has  been 
subjected  to  him  in  mortal  love,  but  she  is  blissful  and  unreluctant. 
Siegfried,  about  to  depart  for  new  adventure,  draws  the  fateful  ring 
from  his  finger  and  places  it  upon  her  own.    He  bids  her  farewell  and 
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For  information  about  space  and  rates  in 

THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call 

Advertising  Department,  Symphony  Hall 

Commonwealth  6-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


CONTACT 

Making  your  printing  do  more  selling  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  knack  of  buying  good  printing.  The 
most  costly  and  effective  selling  piece  in  the  world 
is  absolutely  worthless  until  it  comes  into  contact 
with  a  prospect. 

Send  a  piece  of  printed  salesmanship  with  every 
letter,  invoice  and  package. 

GEO.   H.    ELLIS   CO. 

272  Congress  Street        •        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Tel.   542-7800 
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embarks  in  a  boat,  floating  on  the  current  of  the  Rhine,  as  she  gazes 
after  her  departing  lover.  The  second  interlude  now  follows.  Sieg- 
fried's horn  call  leads  into  the  rapturous  and  sweeping  motive,  some- 
times called  "the  decision  to  love,"  which  was  first  developed  in  the 
third  act  of  Siegfried.  The  horn  call  is  combined  with  reminiscences 
of  the  fire  music,  and  undergoes  development  almost  symphonic.  There 
follows  in  full  statement  the  undulating  theme  of  the  Rhine  and  its 
attendant  themes  of  the  Rhine  maidens,  the  Gold,  the  Ring,  and  the 
renunciation  of  love. 

[copyrighted] 
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HUNTINGTON    AVENUE     CORRIDOR 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail.  1  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  — and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 
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BOSTON 

SAFE      DEPOSIT      AND 

TRUST 


100  Franhhn  Street.  Boston.  Mass  02106 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  (Series  A)  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

DECEMBER  28 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

JANUARY  18 
JEAN  MARTINON,  Conductor 

FEBRUARY  15 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

MALCOLM  FRAGER,  Piano 

MARCH  8 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

MARCH  15 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

MARCH  29 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

CLAUDE  FRANK,  Piano 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Violin 

JULES  ESKIN,  Cello 

APRIL  19 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Recordings  by  the 

/BOST0N\ 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY           v 

I  SYMPHONY  1 
lORCHESTRAJ 

ORCHESTRA                {gj 

VI  if*  ) 

iMF 

J                .7               J  •                 -•                           f                            •       "US  HUTCl'S  »0ICf 

under  the  direction  of         ^tt    mAn 
ERICH  LEINSDORF:  T         RCAVICTOR 

Bart6k 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

LM-2643 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica") 

LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3 

LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

LM-2848 

Soloist:   ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  ("Emperor") 

LM-2733 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Berg 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck" 
Soloist:  PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

LM-7031 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2724 

Soloist:  VAN  CLIBURN 

Symphony  No.  2 

LM-2809 

C  Ravel 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

LM-2667 

1  Dello  Joio 

Fantasy  and  Variations 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Faure 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 
Soloist:    SAMUEL  MAYES 

LM-2703 

Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1 

LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-7031 

Mendelssohn          A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

LM-2673 

( Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker ) 

Menotti 

The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi 
(With  chorus  and  soloists) 

LM-2785 

Mozart 

Symphony  No.  41   ("Jupiter"), 

and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass 

LM-7030 

Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

Prokofiev 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-2707 

Symphony  No.  6 

LM-2834 

Symphony-Concerto 

LM-2703 

Soloist:   SAMUEL  MAYES 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  ERICK  FRIEDMAN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5 

LM-2732 

Soloist:  LORIN  HOLLANDER 

Rimsky-Korsakov   Suite  from  Le  Coq  d'Or 

LM-2725 

Schonberg 

Gurre-Lieder  (Excerpts) 

LM-2785 

Soloist:   LILI  CHOOKASIAN 

Schumann 

Symphony  No.  4 

LM-2701 

Strauss 

Ein   Heldenleben 
Excerpts  from  "Salome" 
The  Awakening  of  Helen 

LM-2641 

from  "The  Egyptian  Helen" 

LM-2849 

Soloist:    LEONTYNE  PRICE 

Stravinsky 

Suite  from  The  Firebird 

LM-2725 

Tchaikovsky 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Soloist:  ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

LM-2681 

(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 

TICKET  RESALE   AND 
RESERVATION  PLAN 


gr=^ 


The  Ticket  Resale  and  Reservation  Plan  which  has  been  in 
practice  for  the  past  two  seasons  has  been  most  successful.  The 
Trustees  are  grateful  to  those  subscribers  who  have  complied 
with  it,  and  again  wish  to  bring  this  plan  to  the  attention  of 
the  Orchestra's  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Subscribers  who  wish  to  release  their  seats  for  a  specific  concert 
are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient.  They  need  only  call 
Symphony  Hall,  CO  6-1492,  and  give  their  name  and  ticket 
location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Subscribers  releasing  their 
seats  for  resale  will  continue  to  receive  written  acknowledgment 
for  income  tax  purposes. 

Since  the  Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many 
returned  tickets  it  may  expect  for  concerts,  those  who  wish  to 
make  requests  for  tickets  may  do  so  by  telephoning  Symphony 
Hall  and  asking  for  "Reservations."  Requests  will  be  filled  in 
the  order  received  and  no  reservations  will  be  made  when  the 
caller  can  not  be  assured  of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  under  this 
plan  may  be  purchased  and  picked  up  from  the  Box  Office  on 
the  day  of  the  concert  three  hours  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
program.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half-hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 

Last  season  the  successful  operation  of  the  Ticket  Resale  and 
Reservation  Plan  aided  in  reducing  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  $19,000. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE  R.   NISSENBAUM 
VIOLIN 


Tel.    LOngwood    6-8348 


34   0      TAPPAN       STREET 
BROOKLINE    46.    MASSACHUSETTS 


SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 

2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    h.mus 

PIANOFORTE 
Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO       taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions       VOICE 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

New  Address 

1728  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  RE  gent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 

Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 
Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 


Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Mover 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"The  Boston  Symphony  never  sounded  finer"  was  one  critic's  reac- 
tion to  their  performance  of  Strauss'  challenging  Ein  Heldenleben. 
Certainly,  the  orchestration  of  the  semi-autobiographical  masterpiece 
provides  a  superior  showcase  for  the  rich,  brilliant  sound  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  Bostonians.  Similarly,  the  complexities  of  the 
score  give  Leinsdorf  ample  opportunity  to  show  his  directorial  bril- 
liance. Orchestra  and  conductor  together  yield  a  superbly  realized 
whole  which  has  been  recorded  in  D  y  nag  move  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal. 


RCA  Victor  A 

©The  most  trusted  name  in  sound  ^IVT 


B0SYOK  SYMPHONY 
EEI0B  XJCUrs&OR? 


EIGHTY  -FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT     BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES   of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Raymond 


•  President 

•  Vice-President 

•  Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 
Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare  Andrew  Raeburn 

Press  and  Publicity  Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


SYMPHONY      HALL 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 


BOSTON 
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1965-66  CONCERT  SEASON 
Of  piano  soloists  scheduled  with 

Boston  Symphony     

Chicago  Symphony 

Cincinnati  Symphony   .... 
Cleveland  Orchestra     .... 

Dallas  Symphony 

Indianapolis  Symphony  .   .   . 
Minneapolis  Symphony   ... 

New  York  Philharmonic 10  ou 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  .   , 
San  Francisco  Symphony   .   . 
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Steinway  at  any  stage 

Concert  appearances  show  that  when  pianists  perform  with  the  great  American 
orchestras,  the  piano  on  the  stage  is,  almost  without  exception,  a  Steinway. 

At  AVERY'S  you  may  choose  your  fine  piano  from  these  time-honored  names 

STEINWAY.    .    .    since  1853-112  years  SOHMER.    .    since  1872-93  yjs 

CHICKERING    .     .    since  1823  - 142  years  EVERETT.    .    since  1883-82  yfs 

CABLE-NELSON .    .    .    since  1904-61  years 

Headquarters  for  HAMMOND  ORGANS  and  FISHER  STEREO  PHONOGRAPHS 


Established   192/, 
Exclusive  Steinway  Piano  Representative  for  All  This   Territory 


256  Weybosset  Street 


GA  1-1434 
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Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf  tonight's 
concert  will  be  conducted  by  the  Orchestra's  Asso- 
ciate Conductor,  Richard  Burgin,  and  the  program 


will  be  otherwise  unchanged. 


GHTY-FIFTH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Three  Hundred  and  Eighty-second  Concert  in  Providence 


Second  Program 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  December  2,  at  8:30  o'clock 


uhms *Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 

I.     Maestoso 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro  non  troppo 


INTERMISSION 

iahms *Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


SOLOIST 

CLAUDE  FRANK 

Mr.  Frank  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium. 


DWIN  PIANO 


* 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  NO.  1  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 

By  Johannes  Brahms 
Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Brahms  composed  his  First  Concerto  through  the  years  1854-58.  It  had  its  first 
performance  at  Hanover,  January  22,  1859,  with  Joachim  conducting,  and  the  com- 
poser as  soloist.  A  performance  in  Boston  was  announced  by  Theodore  Thomas  to  be 
given  on  December  9,  1871,  but  was  cancelled.  The  honor  of  the  first  performance 
in  this  city  belatedly  fell  to  Harold  Bauer  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  or 
December  1,  1900.   This  was  Mr.  Bauer's  first  appearance  in  the  United  States. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

tt  must  have  been  with  an  ever-present  consciousness  of  the  greal 
■*■  things  expected  of  him  that  the  youthful  Johannes  Brahms  laborec 
upon  his  first  venture  into  the  orchestral  field.    The  Brahms  whoir 
Schumann  received  into  his  arms  and  publicly  named  the  torchbeareif 
of  the  symphonic  tradition  was  an  obscure  youth  of  twenty,  and  faJ 
from  ready  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  prophecy  which,  unden 
the  caption  "Neue  Bahne"  Schumann  proclaimed  on  October  23,  1853J 
Coming  after  Schumann's  ten  years  of  virtual  retirement  from  the  liter] 
ary  arena,  the  pronouncement  was  the  more  sensational.    The  worldl 
which  has  always  contained  a  plentiful  portion  of  skeptics,  was  told  thafl 
one  had  come  "who  should  reveal  his  mastery,  not  by  gradual  develop^ 
ment,  but  should  spring,  like  Minerva,  fully  armed,  from  the  head  of 


•  furniture 

•  carpeting 

•  lamps 

•  accessories 

•  interior 
planning 


JAckson  1-6042 


contemporary  furniture 


X-, 


NEW  INTERIORS 


680  no.  main  street  •  providence,  r.  i. 
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Jove.  And  now  he  has  come,  the  young  creature  over  whose  cradle  the 
Graces  and  heroes  have  kept  watch.  His  name  is  Johannes  Brahms." 
Schumann  went  further,  and  ventured  to  hope:  "If  he  would  only 
point  his  magic  wand  to  where  the  might  of  mass,  in  chorus  and  orches- 
tra, lends  him  his  power,  yet  more  wondrous  glimpses  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  world  of  the  spirit  await  us." 

The  Jove-born  hero  must  have  been  more  than  a  little  appalled 
when  this  lofty  obligation  was  publicly  laid  upon  his  sturdy  but  inex- 
perienced shoulders.  Schumann's  sanguine  predictions  had  been  built 
upon  nothing  more  tangible  than  a  portfolio  of  piano  pieces  in  manu- 
script. But  the  young  pianist  from  Hamburg  had  always  a  stout  heart. 
Indeed,  he  had  in  mind  a  symphony,  and  probably  a  sketch  or  two  in 
his  portfolio.  Characteristically,  Brahms  proceeded  with  infinite  care 
and  labor,  fully  aware  that  the  domain  Schumann  had  pointed  out  as 
his  inheritance  was  mighty  in  precedent,  sacred  in  tradition.  He  was 
determined  to  do  full  justice  to  himself,  his  score,  and  the  expectations 
of  his  kindly  prophet. 

Brahms  would  never  have  achieved  his  first  Herculean  labor  —  the 
labor  which  at  last  produced  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  —  if  he  had 
not  been  armed  with  an  indispensable  weapon  which  was  to  stand  him 
in  good  stead  through  life  —  rigorous  self-criticism.  So,  when  in  1854 
he  was  ready  to  show  three  sketched  movements  of  a  symphony  (the 
first  even  orchestrated)  to  Clara  Schumann  and  others  of  his  friendly 
advisers,  probably  not  one  of  them  was  more  aware  than  the  composer 
that  all  was  not  yet  well.  He  had  cast  his  score  into  a  transcription  for 
two  pianos,  for  ready  assimilation,  and  frequently  played  it  over  with 
Clara  Schumann  or  Julius  Grimm.  In  this  guise,  the  traits  of  the  orig- 
inally pianistic  Brahms  apparently  asserted  themselves.  He  seemed  to 
be  tending  toward  a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes,  and  yet  the  work  was 
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far  beyond  the  range  of  the  two  instruments,  as  Grimm  frequently 
pointed  out.  "Johannes,  however,  had  quite  convinced  himself,"  so 
relates  Florence  May,  Brahms'  pupil  and  biographer,  "that  he  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  the  writing  of  a  symphony,  and  it  occurred  to  Grimm  that 
the  music  might  be  rearranged  as  a  piano  concerto.  This  proposal  was 
entertained  by  Brahms,  who  accepted  the  first  and  second  movements 
as  suitable  in  essentials  for  this  form.  The  change  of  structure  involved 
in  the  plan,  however,  proved  far  from  easy  of  successful  accomplish- 
ment, and  occupied  much  of  the  composer's  time  during  two  years." 
The  advice  of  his  friend  Joachim,  who  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  con- 
certos, was  often  sought  by  Brahms.  The  original  third  movement  of 
the  projected  symphony,  having  no  place  in  a  concerto,  was  laid  aside 
and  eventually  used  as  the  number  "Behold  all  flesh,"  in  the  German 
Requiem.  The  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  which  emerged  in  1858 
after  these  transformations,  has  every  mark  of  the  organism  which  is 
held  aloft  by  a  Herculean  arm,  through  ordeal  by  fire  and  water,  to 
final  heroic  metamorphosis. 

No  more  masterful  score  has  come  from  a  comparative  novice  in  the 
symphonic  and  in  the  concerto  field.  The  wilful  composer  conquers 
both  media,  welds  them  into  one  close-wrought  texture.  The  piano 
speaks  with  a  true  orchestral  voice  —  is  identified  rather  than  contrasted 
with  the  "tutti."  Gone  is  the  easy  give  and  take  of  Mozart's  concertos, 
the  pearly  cascades  of  piano  virtuosity  which  Liszt  had  provided.  Even 
the  Beethoven  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Concertos,  in  the  slow  move- 
ments of  which  piano  and  orchestra  exchange  comments  in  a  thought- 
ful dialogue,  was  superseded,  from  the  point  of  view  of  organic  integra- 
tion. "A  symphony  with  piano  obbligato,"  Bulow  called  it  —  an  axiom 
not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  for  a  concerto,  formally  speaking,  it 
remained.    It  was  not  surprising  that  this  bulky  and  formidable  work 
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should  have  repelled  and  antagonized  many  of  its  first  hearers.  Even 
the  devoted  Clara  Schumann  was  compelled  to  admit  a  certain  per- 
plexity about  the  rugged  and  powerful  first  movement.  "Strangely 
enough,"  she  wrote  her  young  friend,  "I  understand  why  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  concerto  still  troubles  you;  it  is  so  wonderful  in  detail,  and 
yet  the  whole  is  not  yet  vivifying,  though  it  inspires  enthusiasm.  But 
what  is  the  reason  of  this?  I  cannot  make  it  out."  The  composer  must 
have  been  taken  aback  by  the  cool  initial  reception  of  the  concerto  at 
Hanover,  where  he  appeared  as  pianist  under  Joachim's  direction,  in 

1859- 
He  could  hardly  have  expected  a  better  fate  when  it  was  performed 

at  Leipzig  five  days  later,  again  with  the  composer  as  pianist,  in  the 
sacrosanct  atmosphere  of  the  Gewandhaus,  where  the  well-groomed 
measures  of  the  late  Mendelssohn  were  still  held  inviolate.  The  audi- 
ence was  duly  frigid.  The  first  and  second  movements  were  received  in 
ominous  silence,  and  when  at  the  conclusion  two  or  three  attempted  to 
applaud  they  were  promptly  hissed  down.  When  various  Leipzig  musi- 
cians pointedly  refrained  from  so  much  as  mentioning  his  new  concerto 
to  Brahms,  it  appeared  that  musical  factionism  was  mustering  a  deter- 
mined front  against  him.  Ferdinand  David  alone  among  his  acquaint- 
ances spoke  to  him  openly  and  warmly  of  the  work.  The  critic  of  the 
Signale  gave  the  piece  hard  words,  and  spoke  of  it  as  "born  to  the 
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grave."  Only  the  Neue  Zeitschrift*  considered  it  its  duty  "to  insist 
upon  the  admirable  sides  of  the  work,  and  to  protest  against  the  not 
very  estimable  manner  in  which  judgment  has  been  passed  on  it." 
Brahms  reported  these  dismal  results  in  a  letter  to  Joachim,  describing 
the  event  as  "a  brilliant  and  decided  failure."  That  his  beloved  score, 
the  result  of  years  of  struggle,  had  been  received  with  the  silence  of 
unconcealed  dislike,  must  surely  have  wounded  him.  But  the  doughty- 
spirited  Brahms  was  far  from  crushed.  "I  believe  it  is  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  me,"  he  wrote.  "In  spite  of  all  this  the 
concerto  will  please  some  day  when  I  have  improved  its  construction. 
It  makes  one  pull  one's  thoughts  together  and  raises  one's  spirit." 

The  concerto  made  its  way,  though  not  too  rapidly,  into  public 
favor.  The  composer  played  it  with  success  in  his  native  Hamburg, 
two  months  later.  After  its  publication,  in  1861,  he  played  it  in  Carls- 
ruhe,  Oldenburg,  Vienna,  Bremen,  Munich,  Utrecht,  Wiesbaden. 
When  Clara  Schumann  played  it  at  Leipzig  in  1873,  a  slight  thaw  was 
observable.  But  a  performance  of  January  31,  1895,  showed  a  complete 
transformation  in  the  Leipzig  point  of  view.  Brahms,  then  much  ven- 
erated, was  making  his  final  public  appearance  at  the  Gewandhaus.  He 
conducted  while  Eugen  d'Albert  played  the  two  piano  concertos.  Leip- 
zig took  this  substantial  musical  fare  with  every  sign  of  enjoyment. 


*  Then  no  longer  Schumann's  organ. 


[copyrighted] 
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Claude  Frank  was  born  in  Nuremberg 
in  1925.  but  he  emigrated  in  1938  and  has 
made  his  home  in  the  United  States  since 
1941.  He  studied  piano  and  composition 
with  Artur  Schnabel   for  several  vears. 


in  1948  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Benning- 
ton College  in  Vermont.  He  joined  the 
faculty  of  Rudolf  Serkin's  Marlboro 
Music  Festival  in  1953,  and  there  he 
found  himself  more  and  more  the  per- 


a  period  which  was  interrupted  by  two  forming  artist  rather  than  artist  teacher, 
years  of  service  in  the  American  Army  Since  1959  he  has  appeared  with  the 
(1944-46),  in  both  Germany  and  Japan.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston, 
During  his  military  service  he  gave  New  York,  and  Tanglewood ;  the  New 
innumerable  recitals  in  Europe,  over  York  Philharmonic,  and  the  orchestras 
Radio  Tokyo  and  in  many  other  Japanese  of  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  De- 
cities.     After    his    discharge    from    the  troit,    Baltimore,   Denver,   Zurich,    Lau- 


Army  he  spent  a  summer  at  Tanglewood 
studying  conducting  with  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  and  also  served  for  a  time  as 
assistant  conductor  of  the  renowned 
Dessoff  Choirs.  In  1947  he  made  a 
highly   successful  New  York  debut  and 


sanne,  Hamburg.  Frankfurt,  Amsterdam 
and  Barcelona.  He  is  famed  for  his  un- 
derstanding of  chamber  ensemble  and 
has  served  as  pianist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  since  its  organ- 
ization last  season. 


Free    parking   is   provided   for   patrons    of    these 
concerts  at  the  STATE  OFFICE  BUILDING  LOT. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  No.   1,  Op.  68 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms,  first  sketched  in  1856,  was  completed  in  1876,  and 
had  its  initial  performance  on  November  4  of  that  year  at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff 
conducting. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings.  The  trombones  are  used  only 
in  the  finale. 

tt  is  not  without  significance  that  Brahms  required  fourteen  years 
-*■  to  complete  his  First  Symphony  and  that  only  in  his  forty-second 
year  was  he  ready  to  present  it  for  performance  and  public  inspection. 
An  obvious  reason,  but  only  a  contributing  reason,  was  the  composer's 
awareness  of  a  skeptical  and  in  many  cases  a  hostile  attitude  on  the 
part  of  his  critics.  Robert  Schumann  had  proclaimed  him  a  destined 
symphonist,  thereby  putting  him  into  an  awkward  position,  for  that 
was  in  1854  when  the  reticent  composer  was  young,  unknown,  and 
inexperienced.  When  two  years  later  he  made  his  first  sketch  for  a 
symphony  he  well  knew  that  to  come  forth  with  one  would  mean  to  be 
closely  judged  as  a  "Symphoniker,"  accused  of  presuming  to  take  up 
the  torch  of  Beethoven,  whose  Ninth  Symphony  had  in  the  course  of 
years  had  nothing  approaching  a  successor.  Brahms  was  shaken  by  this 
thought.  The  most  pronounced  skeptics  were  the  Wagnerians  who 
considered  the  symphonic  form  obsolescent.  A  symphony  by  Brahms 
would  be  a  challenge  to  this  point  of  view.  Brahms,  hesitant  to  place 
a  new  score  beside  the  immortal  nine,  was  nevertheless  ambitious.  His 
symphonic  thoughts  inevitably  took  broader  lines,  sturdier  sonorities, 
and  more  dramatic  proportions  than  Schubert's,  Schumann's  or 
Mendelssohn's. 

He  approached  the  form  cautiously  and  by  steps,  not  primarily 
because  he  feared  critical  attack,  but  because,  being  a  thorough  self- 
questioner,  he  well  knew  in   1856  that  he  was  by  no  means  ready. 
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As  it  turned  out,  fourteen  years  was  the  least  he  would  require  for 
growth  in  character,  artistic  vision,  craft.  These  fourteen  years  give 
us  plentiful  evidence  of  such  growth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  orches- 
tral handling,  the  stages  of  growth  are  very  clear  indeed.  His  first 
orchestral  scores,  the  two  serenades  (1857-1859),  were  light-textured, 
of  chamber  proportions  as  if  growing  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  D  minor  Piano  Concerto,  completed  after  a  long  gestation  in 
1858,  had  grandeur  of  design,  was  at  first  intended  as  a  symphony,  and 
became  in  effect  a  symphonic  concerto,  a  score  in  which  the  composer 
could  not  yet  divorce  himself  from  the  instrument  of  his  long  training 
to  immerse  himself  entirely  in  the  orchestral  medium.  The  Haydn 
Variations  of  1873  show  that  he  had  by  this  time  become  a  complete 
master  of  orchestral  writing  but  indicate  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to 
probe  beneath  the  surface  of  agreeable  and  objective  lyricism. 

Nevertheless  the  earlier  Brahms  of  1856,  the  Brahms  of  twenty-three, 
was  already  the  broad  schemer  whose  tonal  images  were  often  dark, 
often  wildly  impetuous.  He  was  then  in  his  "storm  and  stress"  period, 
when  he  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  misery  of  the  Schumann  couple 
whom  he  loved,  anxious  for  the  master  in  the  last  stages  of  his  insanity, 
concerned  for  the  distraught  "Frau  Clara."  This  was  the  openly 
romantic  Brahms  who  had  not  yet  acquired  a  sobering  reserve  in  his 
music,  who  was  at  the  moment  looked  upon  hopefully  by  Liszt  as  a 
possible  acquisition  for  his  neo-German  stronghold  at  Weimar. 

This  violent  mood  found  expression  in  the  D  minor  Piano  Concerto, 
first  conceived  as  a  symphony  in    1854.    Two  years  later,   similarly 
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inclined,  he  sketched  what  was  to  be  the  opening  movement  of  the 
G  minor  Symphony.  The  Concerto  required  four  years  to  find  its  final 
shape.  The  Symphony  took  much  longer  because  the  composer  had 
far  to  go  before  he  could  satisfy  his  own  inner  requirements.  Another 
composer  would  have  turned  out  a  succession  of  symphonies  reflecting 
the  stages  of  his  approach  to  full  mastery.  Brahms  would  not  commit 
himself.  It  was  not  until  1872  that  he  took  up  his  early  sketch  to  re-cast 
it.   He  composed  the  remaining  three  movements  by  1876. 

The  Symphony  thus  became  a  sort  of  summation  of  fourteen  years 
of  growth.  Some  of  the  early  stormy  mood  was  retained  in  the  first 
movement.  The  slow  movement  and  scherzo  with  their  more  trans- 
parent coloring  were  a  matured  reflection  of  the  lyric  Brahms  of  the 
orchestral  variations.  The  finale  revealed  the  Brahms  who  could  take 
fire  from  Beethoven's  sweep  and  grandeur  and  make  the  result  his  own. 
In  the  same  tonality  as  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Brahms'  First  begins 
darkly,  proceeds  with  dramatic  power,  and  in  the  last  movement 
emerges  Beethoven-wise,  in  a  resplendent  C  major.  Brahms  was  aware 
that  there  would  be  derisive  comparisons.  He  knew  that  the  broad 
hymn-like  C  major  theme  would  be  called  an  imitation  of  the  theme 
of  Beethoven's  Ode  to  Joy.  The  character  was  similar,  the  shape  of 
the  notes  was  not.  He  faced  such  comparisons  knowing  that  his  Sym- 
phony followed  but  did  not  imitate  Beethoven  —  its  strength  was  his 
own.  Its  strength  was  also  the  strength  of  integration,  so  pervasive  that 
the  movements,  traversing  the  earlier  and  the  intermediate  Brahms, 
became  a  coherent  unity.  [copyrighted] 
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Tuesday  Evening,  December  7,  at  8:30 
First  Program 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  B  flat 


I.  Allegro 

II*  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Minuetto;  Allegro  molto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 


HINDEMITH 


Concerto  for  Woodwinds,  Harp  and 

Orchestra 


I*  Massig  schnell 
II.  Grazioso 
III.  Rondo:  Ziemlich  schnell 

Soloists:  DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  RALPH  GOMBERG, 
GINO  CIOFFI,  SHERMAN  WALT,  BERNARD  ZIGHERA 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


*Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 


I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 
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Second  Program 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  B  flat 


I.  Allegro 

II*  Andante  con  mo to 

III*  Minuetto;  Allegro  molto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 


HINDEMITH     Concerto  for  Woodwinds,  Harp  and 

Orchestra 

I*  Massig  schnell 
II*  Grazioso 
III.  Rondo:  Ziemlich  schnell 

Soloists:  D0RI0T  ANTHONY  DWYER,  RALPH  GOMBERG, 
GINO  CIOFFI,  SHERMAN  WALT,  BERNARD  ZIGHERA 


INTERMISSION 

PROKOFIEV     *Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  minor, 

Op.  16 

I.  Andantino;  Allegretto;  Andantino 

II.  Scherzo:  Vivace 

III.  Intermezzo:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  tempestoso 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR  ("PARIS"),  No.  31,  K.  297 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Composed  in  Paris  in  1778,  this  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  a  Concert 
Spirituel  under  the  direction  of  Jean  Le  Gros  on  June  18  of  that  year. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts 
was  on  October  28,  1887,  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm  Gericke.  Arthur  Nikisch 
performed  it  April  28,  1893;  Emil  Paur,  November  8,  1895;  Wilhelm  Gericke,  January 
13,  1898,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  October  26,  1945. 

The  score  calls  for  the  following  instruments  in  pairs:  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  together  with  timpani  and  strings. 

TVyTozART,  aged  twenty- two,  arrived  with  his  mother  in  Paris  on 
-»-▼-■-  March  23,  1778,  and  stayed  there  until  September  26.  The  Mozart 
family  had  built  great  hopes  on  the  success  of  Wolfgang  in  the  French 
capital.  What  he  wanted  (and  was  never  to  succeed  in  having)  was  a 
permanent  remunerative  post,  preferably  that  of  Kapellmeister,  which 
provincial  Salzburg  had  not  offered  him.  Nor  were  the  available 
musicians  at  Salzburg  inspiring  to  compose  for.  "For  the  last  five  or 
six  years,"  wrote  Mozart  to  a  Salzburg  friend,  with  a  Parisian  per- 
formance perhaps  ringing  in  his  memory,  "the  Salzburg  orchestra  has 


always  been  rich  in  what  is  useless  and  superfluous,  but  very  poor  in 
what  is  necessary,  and  absolutely  destitute  of  what  is  indispensable." 
At  Mannheim,  whence  he  had  just  come  and  which  possessed  the  finest 
orchestra  in  Europe,  Mozart  had  probably  first  awakened  to  the  full 
possibilities  of  the  symphonic  medium.  "The  discipline  that  rules  this 
orchestra!"  he  had  written  to  his  father.  "They  behave  themselves 
quite  differently,  have  good  manners,  are  well  dressed,  and  don't  soak 
themselves  in  taverns." 

Mozart  had  not  composed  a  symphony  for  four  years  —  for  the  good 
reason  that  there  had  been  no  call  for  one.  But  he  had  listened  to 
Cannabich's  splendid  orchestra  at  Mannheim.  The  orchestra  of  the 
Concert  Spirituel  had  a  reputation  for  great  brilliance  —  Mozart's  dis- 
paraging remarks  to  his  father,  presently  to  be  quoted,  must  have  been 
rather  peevish  than  judicial.  Mozart  had  been  studying  the  taste  of  the 
Parisian  audience  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  orchestra.  He  composed 
with  both  in  mind.  In  every  part  there  is  a  play  for  brilliant  effect  — 
numerous  crescendos,  adroit  modulations,  abrupt  alternation  of  piano 
and  forte.  The  individual  instruments  are  favored,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  a  clarinet  is  used  in  a  symphony  by  Mozart  for  the  first  time. 
Above  all,  he  aimed  toward  the  utmost  conciseness.  Otto  Jahn,  who 
saw  the  original  score,  remarked  that  "when  he  came  to  a  passage  which 
seemed  to  him  tedious  or  superfluous,  he  struck  it  out  and  went  on 
with  the  next."  The  result  was  a  symphony  some  eighteen  minutes  in 
length  and  entirely  without  indication  of  repeats. 

Mozart  was  well  aware  that  the  orchestra  prided  itself  on  the  "premier 
coup  d'archet,"  the  incisive  opening  stroke  of  the  combined  bows  on  a 
brilliant  chord.  Accordingly  he  opened  his  symphony  with  a  unison 
octave  flourish.  He  wrote,  "I  have  been  careful  not  to  neglect  le  premier 
coup  d'archet  —  and  that  is  quite  sufficient.  What  a  fuss  the  oxen  here 
make  of  this  trick!  Was  Teufel  —  I  can  see  no  difference!  They  all 
begin  together  just  as  they  do  in  other  places.  It  is  really  too  much  of 
a  joke!"  And  he  goes  on  to  repeat  a  story  of  a  Frenchman  who  asks  a 
German  musician  if  he  has  heard  the  famous  coup  d'archet  at  the 
Concert  Spirituel.  'Yes,  I  have  heard  the  first  and  the  last.'  'Do  you 
mean  —  the  last}'  'Certainly,  the  first  and  the  last  —  and  the  last  gave 
me  the  more  pleasure.'  " 

"I  was  very  unhappy  over  the  rehearsal,"  wrote  Mozart,  "for  I  never 
heard  anything  worse  in  my  life;  you  cannot  imagine  how  they  scraped 
and  scrambled  over  the  symphony  twice.  I  was  really  unhappy.  I 
should  like  to  have  rehearsed  it  again,  but  there  was  so  much  else  that 
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there  was  no  time.  So  I  went  to  bed  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  discon- 
tented and  angry  spirit.  The  day  before,  I  decided  not  to  go  to  the 
concert,  but  it  was  a  fine  evening  and  I  determined  at  last  to  go,  but 
with  the  intention,  if  it  went  as  badly  as  at  the  rehearsal,  of  going  into 
the  orchestra,  taking  the  violin  out  of  the  hands  of  M.  La  Houssaye 
[the  concert  master],  and  conducting  it  myself.  I  prayed  for  God's 
grace  that  it  might  go  well,  for  it  is  all  to  His  honor  and  grace;  and 
ecce,  the  symphony  began.  Raaff  stood  close  to  me,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  Allegro  was  a  passage  that  I  knew  was  sure  to  please;  the 
whole  audience  was  struck,  and  there  was  great  applause.  I  knew  when 
1  was  writing  it  that  it  would  make  an  effect,  so  I  brought  it  in  again 
at  the  end,  da  capo.  The  Andante  pleased  also,  but  especially  the  last 
Allegro.  1  had  heard  that  all  the  last  Allegros  here,  like  the  first,  begin 
with  all  the  instruments  together  and  generally  in  unison;  so  I  began 
with  the  violins  alone,  piano,  for  eight  bars,  followed  at  once  by  forte. 
The  audience  (as  I  had  anticipated)  cried  'Shi'  at  the  piano,  but  directly 
the  forte  began  they  took  to  clapping.  As  soon  as  the  symphony  was 
over,  I  went  to  the  Palais  Royal,  treated  myself  to  an  ice,  told  my 
beads  as  I  had  vowed,  and  went  home." 

In  a  letter  of  July  9  (which  at  last  breaks  the  tragic  news  of  his 
mother's  death),  Mozart  makes  no  bones  about  the  comparative  failure 
of  the  middle  movement:  "The  Andante  was  unluckily  not  favored 
with  Le  Gros'  satisfaction.  He  thinks  it  modulates  too  much  and  that 
it  is  too  long.  The  reason  for  this  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  audience 
iorgot  to  applaud  it  as  noisily  and  persistently  as  they  did  the  other 
movements.  All  cognoscenti  and  the  majority  of  the  audience,  myself 
included,  esteem  that  Andante  highly.  Contrary  to  what  Le  Gros  says, 
it  is  quite  natural  and  short.  However,  in  order  to  satisfy  him  and 
others  I  have  composed  another  Andante.  Each  in  its  way  is  good  for 
each  one  has  a  different  character." 

The  problem  of  the  two  versions  has  occupied  Mozart  experts  for  a 
long  time.  There  seemed  to  be  doubt  as  to  which  version  was  the 
earlier.  Alfred  Einstein,  in  his  edition  of  the  Koechel  Verzeichnis, 
identifies  the  Andantino  as  the  second  version,  but  Sainte  Foix,  the 
French  author  who  is  regarded  as  no  mean  expert,  states  positively 
that  the  Andantino  movement,  having  forty  bars  more,  is  not  shorter 
and  must  have  been  the  first  composed.  In  the  early  performances  of 
this  Symphony  Version  1  was  presumably  played.  Version  2,  how- 
ever, appeared  in  the  Symphony's  first  printing  during  Mozart's  life- 
time, published  by  Sieber,  Paris,  in  1779.  The  autograph  of  this  version 
is  lost.  It  was  not  until  the  early  1950's  that  a  pianoforte  arrangement 
became  accessible.  With  this  at  hand  a  score  of  both  versions  was 
I  published  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Redlich. 

At  this  performance  Mr.  Leinsdorf  will  use  the  so-called  Version  1, 
which  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  the  original  version. 


SYMPHONY  No.  4,  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  "ROMANTIC" 
By  Anton  Bruckner 

Born  in  Ansfelden,  Upper  Austria,  September  4,  1824; 
died  in  Vienna,  October  11,  1896 


This  Symphony,  composed  in  1874,  was  first  performed  by  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  Vienna,  February  20,  1881,  Hans  Richter  conducting.  The  Symphony 
was  introduced  in  this  country  by  Anton  Seidl  in  New  York,  on  March  16,  1888,  and 
first  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm 
Gericke  on  February  10,   1899. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

Notes  on  this  Symphony  have  been  provided  by  Edward  O.  D.  Downes,  program 
annotator  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 

Copyright  by  The  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  Neiv  York,  Inc. 
All  Rights  Reserved.  1965. 

npHE  title  "Romantic"  was  given  to  the  Fourth  Symphony  by  Bruck- 
-*-  ner  himself  —  but  as  an  afterthought.  Indeed,  Bruckner's  entire 
symphonic  career  was  an  incredible  mass  of  afterthoughts,  of  deletions, 
of  additions,  of  simplifications,  amplifications,  re-orchestrations,  revi- 
sions, and  new  versions,  some  reluctantly  permitted  on  the  pressing 
advice  of  well-meaning  conductors  and  friends,  some  undertaken  out 
of  discouragement  and  fear  lest  his  music  prove  too  difficult  to  perform 
or  to  understand,  and  some  spontaneously  as  the  result  of  later  and 
finer  inspiration. 

Such  long-drawn-out,  often  torturing  uncertainty  suggests  some  deep 
inner  insecurity  in  Bruckner,  which  may  have  been  aggravated  by  his 
humble,  provincial  background,  his  long  struggle  for  artistic  maturity, 
and  his  even  longer  battle  for  professional  status  and  public  recogni- 
tion. The  orphan  son  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  Bruckner  was  trained 
for  the  same  profession  and  at  first  studied  music  only  on  the  side.  Not 
until  his  thirtieth  year  did  he  decide  to  become  a  full-time  musician. 
Two  years  later  he  won  a  position  as  Cathedral  organist  in  the  small 
city  of  Linz.  He  was  forty-three  years  old  before  he  achieved  a  position 
in  Vienna  as  court  organist,  and  forty-four  when  his  first  symphony 
was  performed  (under  his  own  direction  in  Linz). 

The  overwhelming  artistic  experience  of  Bruckner's  life  was  Richard 
Wagner,  whose  music  he  began  to  study  in  his  late  thirties.  But  pro- 
found as  Wagner's  influence  was,  it  seems  to  have  been  exaggerated  in 
the  re-orchestrations  of  Bruckner's  scores  by  his  well-meaning  Wag- 
nerian friends  and  conductors  who  anonymously  "edited"  many  of  his 
symphonies  (including  his  "Romantic")  for  their  first  publication.  It 
is  these  "edited"  first  printings  of  Bruckner's  symphonies  which  have 
caused  the  bitter  controversies  that  still  flare  up  today. 

The  crux  of  the  controversy  is:  which  versions  did  Bruckner  wish 
to  be  final,  definitive?  It  was  long  believed  that  the  first  editions  were 
authentic.    Then,  in  1932,  a  scholarly  edition  of  the  Bruckner  sym- 


phonies  was  begun,  based  on  Bruckner's  own  final  manuscript  versions, 
which  were  found  to  differ  astoundingly  from  the  first  printed  editions. 
There  was  a  great  reaction  among  conductors  and  German  and  Austrian 
audiences  in  favor  of  the  scholarly  Originalfassungen  which  are  not 
Bruckner's  original  versions  but  his  final  manuscript  versions.  Never- 
theless there  have  not  been  wanting  musicologists  and  distinguished 
conductors,  who  have  felt  that  the  early  printed  editions,  most  of 
which  (excluding  the  unfinished  Ninth  Symphony)  were  published 
during  Bruckner's  lifetime  and  with  his  approval,  represent  Bruck- 
ner's final  wishes  and  are,  therefore,  more  authentic  than  his  own 
manuscripts. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  "Romantic"  Symphony.  The  version 
which  Mr.  Leinsdorf  uses  for  the  current  performance  is  based  on  the 
Haas  edition  published  in  1936,  with  further  emendations  by  Dr. 
Leopold  Nowak.  This  is  not  the  place  to  marshal  the  pros  and  cons 
in  detail.  It  is  a  problem  in  which  a  conductor's  personal  taste  and 
artistic  intuition  still  play  a  large  role. 


Allegro  molto  moderato  is  the  tempo  designation  of  the  first  move- 
ment. Over  a  soft  tremolo  of  the  strings,  the  solo  horn  calls  very  softly, 
as  if  it  were  a  magic  incantation,  the  opening  notes  of  the  main  theme. 
It  is  built  around  the  open  fifth.  Soon  the  horn  is  echoed  by  high 
woodwinds.  A  more  flowering  figure  for  violins  and  flutes  rises  and 
then  falls  in  the  rhythm  Bruckner  particularly  loved:  two  quarters 
and  a  triplet. 

This  builds  to  a  brief  climax,  which  breaks  off  suddenly.  A  delicate 
contrapuntal  passage  serves  as  second  theme  of  a  free  sonata-form 
movement.  A  soft  kettle-drum  roll  introduces  the  development  section, 
which  swells  to  a  big  climax  and  then  dies  away  almost  to  silence  for 
the  return  of  the  basic  thematic  material. 

Andante.  The  melancholy,  almost  tragic  slow  movement  opens  with 
a  suggestion  of  a  funeral  march  in  the  muted  strings  and  a  cello  melody 
built  about  the  open  fifth,  which  was  so  important  in  the  first  move- 
ment. At  the  climax  of  the  movement  the  melody  is  transformed  into 
a  chant  of  triumph. 

Scherzo.  The  distant  horn  calls  with  which  the  Scherzo  opens  were 
intended  to  suggest  a  hunting  scene  in  the  forest.  In  the  contrasting 
middle  section,  the  trio,  a  flute  and  clarinet  have  a  flowing  Landler- 
like  theme  which  Bruckner  marked  in  his  manuscript:  "Dance  tune 
during  the  hunters'  meal." 

Finale.  The  introduction  consists  basically  of  one  long  build-up  of 
harmonic  tension  over  a  dominant  pedal  and  a  crescendo  that  seems 
finally  to  explode  into  the  heroic  main  theme  of  the  movement.  There 
are  reminiscences  of  the  Scherzo  as  the  movement  develops  to  another 
powerful  climax.    The  coda  is  radiant  and  majestic. 

The  next  concert  in  this  series  will  be  given  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
on  Thursday  Evening,  January  27,  1966,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  conductor. 

Copyright,  1965,  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  NO.  1  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Brahms  composed  his  First  Concerto  through  the  years  1854-58.  It  had  its  first 
performance  at  Hanover,  January  22,  1859,  with  Joachim  conducting,  and  the  com- 
poser as  soloist.  A  performance  in  Boston  was  announced  by  Theodore  Thomas  to  be 
given  on  December  9,  1871,  but  was  cancelled.  The  honor  of  the  first  performance 
in  this  city  belatedly  fell  to  Harold  Bauer  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  on 
December  1,  1900.   This  was  Mr.  Bauer's  first  appearance  in  the  United  States. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

tt  must  have  been  with  an  ever-present  consciousness  of  the  great 
^  things  expected  of  him  that  the  youthful  Johannes  Brahms  labored 
upon  his  first  venture  into  the  orchestral  field.  The  Brahms  whom 
Schumann  received  into  his  arms  and  publicly  named  the  torchbearer 
of  the  symphonic  tradition  was  an  obscure  youth  of  twenty,  and  far 
from  ready  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  prophecy  which,  under 
the  caption  "Neue  Bahne,"  Schumann  proclaimed  on  October  23,  1853. 
Coming  after  Schumann's  ten  years  of  virtual  retirement  from  the  liter- 
ary arena,  the  pronouncement  was  the  more  sensational.  The  world, 
which  has  always  contained  a  plentiful  portion  of  skeptics,  was  told  that 
one  had  come  "who  should  reveal  his  mastery,  not  by  gradual  develop- 
ment, but  should  spring,  like  Minerva,  fully  armed,  from  the  head  of 
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Tove  And  now  he  has  come,  the  young  creature  over  whose  cradle  the 
Graces  and  heroes  have  kept  watch.  His  name  is  Johannes  Brahms^ 
Schumann  went  further,  and  ventured  to  hope:  If  he  would  only 
point  his  magic  wand  to  where  the  might  of  mass,  in  chorus  and  orches- 
tra, lends  him  his  power,  yet  more  wondrous  glimpses  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  world  of  the  spirit  await  us." 

The  love-born  hero  must  have  been  more  than  a  little  appalled 
when  this  lofty  obligation  was  publicly  laid  upon  his  sturdy  but  inex- 
perienced shoulders.  Schumann's  sanguine  predictions  had  been  built 
upon  nothing  more  tangible  than  a  portfolio  of  piano  pieces  in  manu- 
script But  the  young  pianist  from  Hamburg  had  always  a  stout  heart. 
Indeed,  he  had  in  mind  a  symphony,  and  probably  a  sketch  or  two  in 
his  portfolio.  Characteristically,  Brahms  proceeded  with  infinite  care 
and  labor,  fully  aware  that  the  domain  Schumann  had  pointed  out  as 
his  inheritance  was  mighty  in  precedent,  sacred  in  tradition.  He  was 
determined  to  do  full  justice  to  himself,  his  score,  and  the  expectations 

of  his  kindly  prophet. 

Brahms  would  never  have  achieved  his  first  Herculean  labor  -  the 
labor  which  at  last  produced  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  -  if  he  had 
not  been  armed  with  an  indispensable  weapon  which  was  to  stand  him 
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in  good  stead  through  life  —  rigorous  self-criticism.  So,  when  in  1854 
he  was  ready  to  show  three  sketched  movements  of  a  symphony  (the 
first  even  orchestrated)  to  Clara  Schumann  and  others  of  his  friendly 
advisers,  probably  not  one  of  them  was  more  aware  than  the  composer 
that  all  was  not  yet  well.  He  had  cast  his  score  into  a  transcription  for 
two  pianos,  for  ready  assimilation,  and  frequently  played  it  over  with 
Clara  Schumann  or  Julius  Grimm.  In  this  guise,  the  traits  of  the  orig- 
inally pianistic  Brahms  apparently  asserted  themselves.  He  seemed  to 
be  tending  toward  a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes,  and  yet  the  work  was 
far  beyond  the  range  of  the  two  instruments,  as  Grimm  frequently 
pointed  out.  "Johannes,  however,  had  quite  convinced  himself,"  so 
relates  Florence  May,  Brahms'  pupil  and  biographer,  "that  he  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  the  writing  of  a  symphony,  and  it  occurred  to  Grimm  that 
the  music  might  be  rearranged  as  a  piano  concerto.  This  proposal  was 
entertained  by  Brahms,  who  accepted  the  first  and  second  movements 
as  suitable  in  essentials  for  this  form.  The  change  of  structure  involved 
in  the  plan,  however,  proved  far  from  easy  of  successful  accomplish- 
ment, and  occupied  much  of  the  composer's  time  during  two  years." 
The  advice  of  his  friend  Joachim,  who  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  con- 
certos, was  often  sought  by  Brahms.  The  original  third  movement  of 
the  projected  symphony,  having  no  place  in  a  concerto,  was  laid  aside 
and  eventually  used  as  the  number  "Behold  all  flesh,"  in  the  German 
Requiem.  The  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  which  emerged  in  1858 
after  these  transformations,  has  every  mark  of  the  organism  which  is 
held  aloft  by  a  Herculean  arm,  through  ordeal  by  fire  and  water,  to 
final  heroic  metamorphosis. 

No  more  masterful  score  has  come  from  a  comparative  novice  in  the 
symphonic  and  in  the  concerto  field.  The  wilful  composer  conquers 
both  media,  welds  them  into  one  close-wrought  texture.    The  piano 


speaks  with  a  true  orchestral  voice  —  is  identified  rather  than  contrasted 
with  the  "tutti."  Gone  is  the  easy  give  and  take  of  Mozart's  concertos, 
the  pearly  cascades  of  piano  virtuosity  which  Liszt  had  provided.  Even 
the  Beethoven  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Concertos,  in  the  slow  move- 
ments of  which  piano  and  orchestra  exchange  comments  in  a  thought- 
ful dialogue,  was  superseded,  from  the  point  of  view  of  organic  integra- 
tion. "A  symphony  with  piano  obbligato,"  Biilow  called  it  —  an  axiom 
not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  for  a  concerto,  formally  speaking,  it 
remained.  It  was  not  surprising  that  this  bulky  and  formidable  work 
should  have  repelled  and  antagonized  many  of  its  first  hearers.  Even 
the  devoted  Clara  Schumann  was  compelled  to  admit  a  certain  per- 
plexity about  the  rugged  and  powerful  first  movement.  "Strangely 
enough,"  she  wrote  her  young  friend,  "I  understand  why  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  concerto  still  troubles  you;  it  is  so  wonderful  in  detail,  and 
yet  the  whole  is  not  yet  vivifying,  though  it  inspires  enthusiasm.  But 
what  is  the  reason  of  this?  I  cannot  make  it  out."  The  composer  must 
have  been  taken  aback  by  the  cool  initial  reception  of  the  concerto  at 
Hanover,  where  he  appeared  as  pianist  under  Joachim's  direction,  in 

1859- 
He  could  hardly  have  expected  a  better  fate  when  it  was  performed 

at  Leipzig  five  days  later,  again  with  the  composer  as  pianist,  in  the 
sacrosanct  atmosphere  of  the  Gewandhaus,  where  the  well-groomed 
measures  of  the  late  Mendelssohn  were  still  held  inviolate.  The  audi- 
ence was  duly  frigid.  The  first  and  second  movements  were  received  in 
ominous  silence,  and  when  at  the  conclusion  two  or  three  attempted  to 
applaud  they  were  promptly  hissed  down.  When  various  Leipzig  musi- 
cians pointedly  refrained  from  so  much  as  mentioning  his  new  concerto 
to  Brahms,  it  appeared  that  musical  factionism  was  mustering  a  deter- 
mined front  against  him.   Ferdinand  David  alone  among  his  acquaint- 
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ances  spoke  to  him  openly  and  warmly  of  the  work.  The  critic  of  the 
Signale  gave  the  piece  hard  words,  and  spoke  of  it  as  "born  to  the 
grave."  Only  the  Neue  Zeitschrift*  considered  it  its  duty  "to  insist 
upon  the  admirable  sides  of  the  work,  and  to  protest  against  the  not 
very  estimable  manner  in  which  judgment  has  been  passed  on  it." 
Brahms  reported  these  dismal  results  in  a  letter  to  Joachim,  describing 
the  event  as  "a  brilliant  and  decided  failure."  That  his  beloved  score, 
the  result  of  years  of  struggle,  had  been  received  with  the  silence  of 
unconcealed  dislike,  must  surely  have  wounded  him.  But  the  doughty- 
spirited  Brahms  was  far  from  crushed.  "I  believe  it  is  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  me,"  he  wrote.  "In  spite  of  all  this  the 
concerto  will  please  some  day  when  I  have  improved  its  construction. 
It  makes  one  pull  one's  thoughts  together  and  raises  one's  spirit." 

The  concerto  made  its  way,  though  not  too  rapidly,  into  public 
favor.  The  composer  played  it  with  success  in  his  native  Hamburg, 
two  months  later.  After  its  publication,  in  1861,  he  played  it  in  Carls- 
ruhe,  Oldenburg,  Vienna,  Bremen,  Munich,  Utrecht,  Wiesbaden. 
When  Clara  Schumann  played  it  at  Leipzig  in  1873,  a  slight  thaw  was 
observable.  But  a  performance  of  January  31,  1895,  showed  a  complete 
transformation  in  the  Leipzig  point  of  view.  Brahms,  then  much  ven- 
erated, was  making  his  final  public  appearance  at  the  Gewandhaus.  He 
conducted  while  Eugen  d'Albert  played  the  two  piano  concertos.  Leip- 
zig took  this  substantial  musical  fare  with  every  sign  of  enjoyment. 


*  Then  no  longer  Schumann's  organ. 
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'Music  must  take  rank  as  the  highest  of  the  fine  arts — as  the 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON -Boston 

The  new  First  Violist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  an  unparalleled 
amalgam  of  art  and  science,  coming  as  he  does  to  Symphony  Hall  from 
the  Cleveland  Center  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, where  for  nine  years  he  was  a  research  chemist. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  like  First  'Cellist  Jules  Eskin,  he  studied  with 
Ivan  Galamian  for  four  years  at  the  Curtis  Institute;  in  1950,  he  was  also 
a  student  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  Tanglewood. 

To  balance  his  musical  attainments,  Mr.  Fine  holds  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  Ph.D.  in  chem- 
istry from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  During  his  years  with  the 
Space  Agency,  he  was  active  in  Cleveland's  leading  chamber-music  groups. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

FOUNDED   1831  TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE   ST.  MEMBER   F.D.I.C 


THE  SOLOIST 


Claude  Frank  was  born  in  Nuremberg 
in  1925,  but  he  emigrated  in  1938  and  has 
made  his  home  in  the  United  States  since 
1941.  He  studied  piano  and  composition 
with  Artur  Schnabel  for  several  years, 
a  period  which  was  interrupted  by  two 
years  of  service  in  the  American  Army 
(1944-46),  in  both  Germany  and  Japan. 
During  his  military  service  he  gave 
innumerable  recitals  in  Europe,  over 
Radio  Tokyo  and  in  many  other  Japanese 
cities.  After  his  discharge  from  the 
Army  he  spent  a  summer  at  Tanglewood 
studying  conducting  with  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  and  also  served  for  a  time  as 
assistant  conductor  of  the  renowned 
Dessoflf  Choirs.  In  1947  he  made  a 
highly  successful   New  York  debut  and 


in  1948  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Benning- 
ton College  in  Vermont.  He  joined  the 
faculty  of  Rudolf  Serkin's  Marlboro 
Music  Festival  in  1953,  and  there  he 
found  himself  more  and  more  the  per- 
forming artist  rather  than  artist  teacher. 
Since  1959  he  has  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Tanglewood;  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  and  the  orchestras 
of  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Baltimore,  Denver,  Zurich,  Lau- 
sanne, Hamburg,  Frankfurt,  Amsterdam 
and  Barcelona.  He  is  famed  for  his  un- 
derstanding of  chamber  ensemble  and 
has  served  as  pianist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  since  its  organ- 
ization last  season. 
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Tuesday  and  Thursday  Copc€rt  Series  .   .   .   $4.00 
q3  Afternoon  Tea  served  after  the  Concert  qJ 
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SYMPHONY  No.  6,  "SINFONIA  SEMPLICE" 
By  Carl  Nielsen 

Born  in  Norre-Lyndelse,  near  Odense,  on  the  Island  of  Fyn,  June  9,  1865; 
died  in  Copenhagen,  October  2,  1931 


The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  tri- 
angle, cymbals,  xylophone,  bells  and  strings. 

Musical  people  in  Denmark  have  long  had  a  proprietary  fondness 
for  the  music  of  Carl  Nielsen  and  a  reverence  for  the  modest 
composer  of  country  origin  who  for  years  was  a  familiar  figure  pre- 
siding over  the  Royal  Orchestra  at  Copenhagen,  where  his  symphonies, 
his  tone  poems  and  choral  works  were  often  heard  and  applauded. 
His  musical  eccentricities  (Nielsen  called  his  Second  Symphony  "The 
Four  Temperaments,"  and  others:  "The  Expansive  Symphony"  [No. 
3],  "The  Inextinguishable"  [No.  4],  and  "Sinfonia  Semplice"  [No.  6] 
were  accepted  by  his  compatriots  as  the  part  of  genius. 

For  a  long  time  this  "strange"  composer  in  Denmark  had  little 
attention  in  the  rest  of  the  musical  world.  He  was  inconvenient  to 
musical  commentary  because  he  was  unclassifiable  —  a  modest  and 
unassuming  man  who  did  sudden  and  unprecedented  things  in  music. 
He  was  surprisingly  "different,"  an  individual  who  followed  no  "mod- 
ern" trend,  and  at  the  same  time  had  no  affiliation  with  the  post- 
Wagner  Romanticism  in  Germany.  He  was  like  Sibelius  in  this  respect, 
and  indeed  he  was  exactly  six  months  older  than  Sibelius.  But  he  had 
to  wait  still  longer  than  Sibelius  before  his  music  won  general  attention. 
He  turned  to  the  old  masters,  betrayed  in  his  symphonies  a  frank  ven- 
eration for  Brahms,  and  embraced  classical  forms  long  before  other 
composers,  then  still  "romantically"  inclined,  had  become  "neo-classi- 
cal." His  symphonies  were  at  length  played  in  Central  European  cities 
and  the  composer  visited  Amsterdam  and  London  where  he  conducted 
his  own  music  in  1923.    Frederick  Stock  made  known  his  First  Sym- 
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T/ii's  photograph  was  taken  near  Kresge 

Auditorium  in  Cambridge,  just  minutes  away  from 

a  Harvard  Trust  office.  There's  one  just 

minutes  away  from  you,  too. 


There's  a  Harvard  Trust 

Full- Service  Office  near  you,  Mr.  Sullivan 


Work  around  here,  Mr.  Sullivan?  You 
can  do  all  your  banking  close  by,  too,  at 
Harvard  Trust.  The  office  near  you  is  a 
Full-Service  Bank.  It  is  small  enough 
so  that  everyone  —  from  the  manager  on 
down  —  takes  a  personal  interest  in 
your  banking  needs.  Yet,  as  part  of  a 
$140  million  bank,  it  is  large  enough  to 
offer  you  service  comparable  to  that  of 
any  other  financial  institution  in  the 
Greater  Boston  area.  So  whatever  your 
banking  needs  —  personal,  commercial, 
trust  services  —  drop  in  at  Harvard  Trust 
soon.  It's  just  a  few  steps  away  . . .  with 
everything  a  bank  has  to  offer. 


The  shortest  path  to 
person-to-person  banking 

YOUR  HARVARD  TRUST 
FULL-SERVICE  OFFICE 


HARVARD      TRUST      COMPANY 

Offices  in  Cambridge.  Arlington,  Belmont,  Concord  and  Littleton 

Member  F.D.I.C.    •    TOTAL  ASSETS  IN  EXCESS  OF  J140  MILLION 
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phony  in  Chicago  in  1906,  but  pursued  this  path  no  further.  Erik 
Tuxen  conducted  the  Fifth  Symphony  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival  in 
1950  with  the  visiting  Danish  State  Radio  Orchestra,  and  subsequently 
brought  it  to  the  United  States. 

After  having  completed  his  Fifth  Symphony,  which  was  begun  in 
1920  and  was  a  dramatic  portrayal  in  music  of  emotions  aroused  by  the 
tragedy  of  World  War  I,  Nielsen  planned  to  follow  with  another  on 
less  strenuous  lines.  In  August,  1924,  he  wrote  to  his  daughter  that  he 
was  beginning  a  Sixth  Symphony,  which  was  to  be  of  "completely 
idyllic  character."  He  said  he  intended  to  write  with  the  same  simple 
enjoyment  of  pure  sound  as  the  old  a  cappella  composers.  Hence  its 
subtitle,  "Simple  Symphony." 

The  Symphony  was  finished  on  December  5,  1925,  and  the  first  per- 
formance took  place  on  December  11,  with  the  composer  conducting 
the  Royal  Chapel  Orchestra  of  Copenhagen.  The  Symphony  is  dedi- 
cated to  this  orchestra. 

Nielsen  told  a  newspaper  reporter  that  in  his  new  symphony  he  had 
tried  to  compose  for  the  individual  character  of  the  instruments.  He 
said  that  for  him  "each  instrument  is  like  a  person  who  is  sleeping, 
whom  I  have  to  wake  into  life.  I  think  through  the  instruments  them- 
selves, almost  as  if  I  had  crept  inside  them." 

He  also  commented  in  regard  to  this  Symphony  as  follows:  "I  have 
in  my  new  symphony  a  piece  for  small  percussion  instruments  —  tri- 
angle, glockenspiel  and  side-drum  —  which  quarrel,  each  sticking  to  his 
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own  taste  and  liking.  Times  change.  Where  is  music  going?  What  is 
permanent?  We  don't  know!  This  idea  is  found  in  my  little  Humor- 
eske,  which  is  the  second  movement  of  the  symphony,  and  in  the  last 
movement,  a  theme  with  variations,  everything  is  jolly.  In  the  first 
and  third  movements  there  are  more  serious,  problematical  things,  but 
as  a  whole  I  have  tried  to  make  the  symphony  as  lively  and  gay  as 
possible." 

Nielsen's  biographer,  Robert  Simpson,  wrote  of  the  Sixth  Symphony: 
"Like  the  Fifth,  No.  6  has  nothing  to  do  with  classical  sonata  form. 
The  first  movement  is  on  a  gigantic  scale  and  its  plan  is  not  describable 
in  conventional  terms;  even  its  beginning  is  not  remotely  like  that  of 
any  other  symphony  ever  written;  it  starts,  Tempo  giusto,  with  four 
soft  D's  on  the  glockenspiel,  introducing  a  lyric  violin  phrase.  The 
mood  of  the  music  gradually  becomes  stormy,  building  to  a  tremendous 
climax  for  full  orchestra.  After  some  extended  development  the  move- 
ment ends  in  a  more  tranquil  spirit  with  a  quiet  passage  in  octaves  for 
first  and  second  violins." 

The  second  movement,  Humoreske,  is  intended  as  mentioned  before 
to  be  Nielsen's  answer  to  the  question  "Where  is  music  going?"  Con- 
siderable use  is  made  of  triangle  and  drum  taps,  with  repeated  inter- 
jections by  trombone  glissando  which  cut  across  the  pattern  stated  by 
woodwinds  and  percussion.  According  to  Robert  Simpson,  these  inter- 
jections were  intended  to  signify  unconcealed  yawns  of  contempt. 

The  slow  movement  is  in  complete  contrast,  beginning  with  a  fugue- 
like subject.  It  is  on  a  different  level  of  musical  thought,  and  in  the 
score  is  marked  Proposta  seria. 

The  final  movement  is  in  the  form  of  Theme  and  Variations.  The 
theme  is  announced  by  a  solo  bassoon.  Later  variations  are  given  to 
the  woodwinds  alone,  to  the  horns  with  sharp  pizzicato  string  chords 
in  which  all  the  open  strings  are  used.  Other  variations  include  a  waltz, 
a  slower  section  marked  molto  adagio,  a  variation  in  which  the  per- 
cussion section  is  importantly  utilized,  and  finally  a  coda  which  begins 
with  a  brass  fanfare  and  gradually  gathers  momentum.  The  movement 
ends  with  a  final  brief  echo  of  the  original  theme. 

[copyrighted] 
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"DAWN"  AND  "SIEGFRIED'S  RHINE  JOURNEY" 

FROM  "GOTTERDAMMERUNG" 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


Wagner's  Gotterdammerung,  completed  in  1874,  was  first  performed  at  the  Festival 
Theatre,  Bayreuth,  August  17,  1876.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  January  25,  1888. 

The  two  excerpts  here  played  call  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  English 
horn,  3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  8  horns  and  off-stage  horn,  3  trumpets 
and  bass  trumpet,  3  trombones,  bass  trombone  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam-tam,  snare 
drum,  bells,  triangle  and  cymbals.* 

There  is  an  orchestral  interlude  between  the  two  parts  of  the  pro- 
logue to  the  Dusk  of  the  Gods,  depicting  the  coming  of  dawn  over 
the  rock  of  the  Valkyries.  This  is  joined  in  the  concert  version  to  the 
interlude  connecting  the  prologue  with  the  first  act,  played  in  the 
opera  house  while  the  curtain  is  lowered  and  the  scene  is  changed. 
The  three  Norns  holding  fate  in  their  hands  as  they  weave  their 
thread  have  been  dismayed  to  find  it  suddenly  broken,  and  have 
vanished  into  the  night.  "The  day,  which  has  been  slowly  approaching, 
now  dawns  brightly  and  obliterates  the  distant  fire  glow  in  the  valley." 
Soft  chords  from  the  horns  gently  fill  the  scene  with  the  theme  of  the 
hero  Siegfried,  and  there  follows  the  motive  of  Briinnhilde's  love  with 
its  characteristic  gruppetto  figure  here  developed  to  its  most  glowing 
intensity.  In  the  scene  which  is  to  follow,  Siegfried  in  armor  enters 
from  the  cave,  Brunnhilde  at  his  side.  As  punishment,  she  has  been 
subjected  to  him  in  mortal  love,  but  she  is  blissful  and  unreluctant. 
Siegfried,  about  to  depart  for  new  adventure,  draws  the  fateful  ring 
from  his  finger  and  places  it  upon  her  own.  He  bids  her  farewell  and 
embarks  in  a  boat,  floating  on  the  current  of  the  Rhine,  as  she  gazes 
after  her  departing  lover.  The  second  interlude  now  follows.  Sieg- 
fried's horn  call  leads  into  the  rapturous  and  sweeping  motive,  some- 
times called  "the  decision  to  love,"  which  was  first  developed  in  the 
third  act  of  Siegfried.  The  horn  call  is  combined  with  reminiscences 
of  the  fire  music,  and  undergoes  development  almost  symphonic.  There 
follows  in  full  statement  the  undulating  theme  of  the  Rhine  and  its 
attendant  themes  of  the  Rhine  maidens,  the  Gold,  the  Ring,  and  the 
renunciation  of  love. 


*  The  version  here  performed  has  a  concert  ending  arranged  by  Humperdinck. 

[copyrighted] 


The  next  concert  in  this  series  will  be  given  in  Symphony  Hall 
on  Tuesday  Evening,  January  4,    1966,   Erich  Leinsdorf,   conductor. 
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By   arrangement  with    S.    HUROK 

MRS.   AARON   RICHMOND   and   WALTER   PIERCE 

present  in  the 

BOSTON   UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CONCERT! 
THIS  MON.  EVE.,  DEC.  20  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

SEATS  NOW  AT  BOX-OFFICE 


GALINA 
VISHNEVSKAYA 

The  Celebrated 

Bolshoi  Opera  Soprano 

in  recital 


Following  Her  Triumph  Here  with  the  Moscow  Philharmonic: 

"Her  singing  is  a  miracle  of  communication.  .  .  .  She  carries  the  larger  than  life 
radiance  of  a  great  diva  wherever  she  goes.  The  voice  is  bigger,  more  lustrous, 
produced  more  effortlessly  than  ever  memory  can  conjure.  The  clarity  of  phrase 
was  astonishing,  and  the  soprano  of  prismatic  opulence.   She  received  an  ovation." 

Robert  Taylor  m    Boston  Herald,    November  2 

assisted  at  the  piano  by 

MSTISLAV    ROSTROPOVICH 

Songs  by  Tchaikovsky,  Moussorgsky,  and  the  first  Boston 
performance  of  Benjamin  Britten's  song  cycle  "The  Poet's 
Echo,"  dedicated  to  Rostropovich  and  Vishnevskaya. 
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Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"The  Boston  Symphony  never  sounded  finer"  was  one  critic's  reac- 
tion to  their  performance  of  Strauss'  challenging  Ein  Heldenleben. 
Certainly,  the  orchestration  of  the  semi-autobiographical  masterpiece 
provides  a  superior  showcase  for  the  rich,  brilliant  sound  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  Bostonians.  Similarly,  the  complexities  of  the 
score  give  Leinsdorf  ample  opportunity  to  show  his  directorial  bril- 
liance. Orchestra  and  conductor  together  yield  a  superbly  realized 
whole  which  has  been  recorded  in  Dynagroove  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal. 
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Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 
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There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  make  a  million 
(but  try  to  keep  it!) 


EIGH 
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One  recipe  —  let  your  hair  grow . . .  get  a  guitar . . .  and  a  smart  agent. 

Of  course,  most  people  make  their  money  in  other  ways.  Our 
business  is  suggesting  practical  ways  to  help  them  hold  on  to  it. 

More  and  more  these  days,  we  recommend  a  Living  Trust. 

With  a  Living  Trust,  you  can  take  as  much,  or  as  little,  of  the  re- 
sponsibility as  you  wish. 

We  do  most  of  the  work  and  handling  of  investment  decisions. 

A  Living  Trust  can  be  a  wise  and  profitable  arrangement.  We'd 
like  very  much  to  talk  with  you  and  your  lawyer  about  this.  If  you 
want  to  come  in  before  you  have  reached  your  first  million,  that's  all 
right,  too! 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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IIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Second  Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  December  16,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Mozart Sinfonia  Concertante  for  Violin  and 

Viola,  in  E-flat,  K.  364 
I.     Allegro  maestoso 
II.    Andante 
III.     Presto 

Soloists:  Joseph  Silverstein,  Burton  Fine 


Hindemith Concerto  for  Woodwinds,  Harp  and  Orchestra 

I.     Massig  schnell 
II.     Grazioso 
III.     Rondo:  Ziemlich  schnell 

Soloists:    DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  RALPH  GOMBERG, 
GINO  CIOFFI,  SHERMAN  WALT,  BERNARD  ZIGHERA 


INTERMISSION 

Brahms ^Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


"RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SINFONIA  CONCERT  ANTE  (KONZERTANTE  SINFONIE) 

for  Violin  and  Viola,  in  E-flat,  K.  364 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


the 

open- 


This  Sinfonia  Concertante  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  the  summer  of  1779.   The 
orchestral  part  is  scored  for  2  oboes,  2  horns  and  strings. 

X  Tothing  is  positively  known  about  the  circumstances  of  this  work 
*■  ^  The  autograph  is  lost.  The  music  bears  eloquent  witness  that 
Mozart  in  Salzburg,  lately  returned  from  Paris  and  Mannheim,  was 
newly  aware  of  instrumental  virtuosity  to  be  exploited  to  his  own  rich 
purposes,  although  such  instruments  as  the  clarinet  were  not  then  at 
his  command.  It  is  conjectured  that,  having  recently  cultivated  thei 
viola  in  preference  to  the  violin,  he  may  have  intended  this  nobly 
expressive  part  for  his  own  use.  He  wrote  the  part  a  half  tone  lower 
(D  instead  of  E-flat)  so  that  the  player,  by  tuning  his  instrument  a 
half  tone  up,  would  give  it  brightness  and  body  as  against  the  accom- 
panying viola  section  (this  device  is  no  longer  used).  His  aptitude  in 
making  the  violin  and  viola  happy  partners  was  to  be  confirmed  in  the 
twTo  unaccompanied  duos  (K.  423,  424)  which  Mozart  wrote  as  a  favor 
for  Michael  Haydn  in  1783  at  Salzburg,  generously  allowing  him  toi 
call  it  his  own.  In  this  Concertante  the  supporting  orchestra  adds 
immensely  to  the  stirring  message  of  the  two  paired,  interlocking,  or 
complementary  voices. 

The  Sinfonia  Concertante  followed  the  five  concertos  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  and  so  led  Alfred  Einstein  to  call  it  "Mozart's  crowning: 
achievement  in  the  field  of  the  violin  concerto."  In  it  Mozart  "summed 
up,"  according  to  Mr.  Einstein,  "what  he  had  accomplished  in  the 
concertante  portions  of  his  serenades,  adding  what  he  had  learned  of 
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[he  monumental  style  in  Mannheim  and  Paris,  and,  most  important  of 
11,  treating  all  his  materials  with  the  personal  and  artistic  maturity 
\rhich  he  had  by  this  time  reached.  No  mere  allegro  or  allegro  spiritoso 
>pens  this  work,  but  rather  an  Allegro  maestoso.   The  motives  are  no 
onger  buffo  or  simply  galant  in  style;  they  are  truly  symphonic  or  sing- 
ng.  Among  the  singing  melodies  the  subsidiary  theme  is  unforgettable, 
vhere  the  oboes  answer  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  strings  and  at  the 
ame  time  bring  in  a  ray  of  light,  or  where,  later,  the  horns  and  oboes 
arry  on  a  dialogue  against  the  pizzicato  of  the  strings.   The  powerful 
)rchestra  crescendo  —  a  rarity  in  Mozart's  works  —  is  in  the  Mannheim 
tyle;  but  the  living  unity  of  each  of  the  three  movements,  organic  in 
very  detail,  and  the  complete  vitality  of  the  whole  orchestra,  in  which 
:very  instrument  speaks  its  own  language:   the  oboes,  the  horns,  and  all 
he  strings,  with  the  divided  violas  enhancing  the  richness  and  warmth 
3f  the  texture  —  all  this  is  truly  Mozartean.   So  is  the  intimate  conver- 
sation of  the  two  soloists,  rising  in  the  Andante  to  the  level  of  eloquent 
dialogue.  The  Andante  is  in  C  minor  —  a  further  sign  that  every  trace 
of  galanterie  has  disappeared.  The  answer  of  the  viola  to  the  muffled 
plaint  of  the  violin,  leading  to  the  gentle  key  of  E-flat  major,  is  a  revela- 
tion of  the  deepest  feeling.  The  finale  is  a  Tempo  di  contradanza,  whose 
gaiety  results  principally  from  the  fact  that  in  the  chain  of  musical 
events   the   unexpected   always   occurs   first,    being   followed   by    the 
expected;  the  first  entrance  of  the  soloists  is  such  a  surprise.   The  viola 
part  is  written  in  D,  which  means  that  the  instrument  is  intended  to  be 
tuned  a  half  tone  up,  and  doubtless  to  be  strung  with  correspondingly 
finer  strings,  for  it  is  to  sound  brighter  and  clearer  than  the  violas  of 
the  tutti.  The  cadenzas  are  written  out,  and  are  notable  alike  for  their 
plasticity,  their  brevity,  and  their  beauty  —  a  model  and  a  warning  for 
posterity." 

[copyrighted] 
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CONCERTO  FOR  WOODWINDS,  HARP,  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  in  Hanau,  near  Frankfurt,  Germany,  November  16,  1895; 

died  in  Frankfurt-am-Main,  December  28,  1963 


This  work  was  written  in  1949  for  the  Alice  M.  Ditson  Fund,  Columbia  University 
The  first  performance  was  given  in  New  York  under  Thor  Johnson's  direction  on 
May  15,  1949.  The  score  (published  1950  by  B.  Schott's  Sonne,  Mainz,  represented  in 
this  country  by  Associated  Music  Publishers,  New  York)  calls  for  the  following 
instruments:  Soli  -  flute,  oboe,  clarinet  in  B-flat,  bassoon,  and  harp  Orchestra - 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  trombone,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Notes  on  this  Concerto  have  been  provided  by  Klaus  Roy,  program  annotator  of 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 

WHEN  Paul  Hindemith  was  still  a  very  young  man,  the  German 
critic  Paul  Bekker  recognized  one  of  his  most  fundamental  traits: 
"Hindemith  doesn't  compose  at  all,"  Bekker  wrote;  "he  makes  music." 
("Er  komponiert  iiberhaupt  nicht;  er  musiziert.")  And  the  scholar 
Alfred  Einstein,  then  a  critic  in  Berlin,  said  that  this  composer  "pro- 
duces music  as  a  tree  bears  fruit." 

The  intent  of  these  statements  is  clear  and  true  enough;  but  it  might 
be  remembered  that  a  healthy  tree  bears  fruit  only  once  a  year,  while 
Hindemith's  productiveness  had  never  been  restricted  to  any  season, 
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or  to  any  location  or  set  of  conditions.  And  it  is  only  because  the 
music-making  element  of  his  art  is  so  strong  that  it  sometimes  seems 
to  us  as  if  composing  —  the  craft  of  putting  tones  into  meaningful  rela- 
tion —  had  been  supplanted  by  an  almost  automatic  process.  It  is  not, 
actually,  automatic  or  mechanical;  but  it  does  exhibit  a  fluency  and 
command  over  the  material  which  has  had  virtually  no  equal  since  the 
days  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart.  Nobody  will  deny  that 
facility  has  its  dangers;  yet  for  centuries  that  had  been  a  primary 
requisite  for  men  who  made  composition  their  daily  job. 

To  write  music  was  unfortunately  for  Hindemith  basically  a  prac- 
tical occupation.  He  belongs  to  our  time,  yet  he  returns  in  outlook  to 
an  age-old  ideal,  thus  regarded  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Baroque,  and 
the  Classic  Period,  and  discarded  as  somehow  unworthy  only  in  the 
Romantic  nineteenth  century:  the  composer  as  artisan.  The  discovery 
to  which  his  "Mathis  der  Maler"  in  the  opera  by  that  name  finally 
wrestles  through  late  in  life,  Hindemith  made  early:  that  his  life-task 
was  to  create  art,  steadily,  honestly,  and  as  best  he  could.  The  vast 
catalogue  of  works  he  had  produced  since  his  youth  contains  much  of 
a  value  that  can  be  considered  as  lasting  and  as  deeply  spiritual  as  any 
music  in  history.  But  even  at  his  inspirationally  weakest  or  most  facile 
he  was  never  less  than  competent  and  effective  —  just  as  the  old  masters 
were.  Few  living  composers  match  him  in  the  knowledge  what  instru- 


THE  DAVID  L  GERMAN  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Philadelphia's  leading  travel  agency  specializing  in  tours  of  musical  and  cultural  interest 

is  pleased  to  announce  that  their  two 

WINTER  OPERA  AND  THEATRE  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

31    JANUARY— 21    FEBRUARY     and     7  FEBRUARY  — 9  AAARCH 
will  be  highlighted  by  attendance  at  the  glamorous 

VIENNA  STATE  OPERA  CONCERT  AND  BALL 

With  the  over  100-piece  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  as  accompaniment,  tour  members  will 
waltz  in  the  gracious  setting  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera's  rose-bedecked  auditorium  following 
the  traditional  "Command  Performance"  featuring  many  of  the  great  stars  of  the  operatic 
and  concert  stage.  Supper  will  be  served  in  your  own  private  box  from  which  you  will  view 
the  evening's  magnificent  entertainment.  Tour  participants,  in  addition  to  the  Concert  and 
Ball,  will  attend  opera  and  concert  as  well  as  theatre  performances  in  Brussels,  Paris,  Munich, 
Milan,  Barcelona,  Madrid  and  London  accompanied  by  a  distinguished  former  member  of  the 
International  Opera  Scene  who  will  act  as  tour  host.  The  first  group  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  21-Day  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  Airfare.  The  second  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  journey  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  city,  allowing  them  an 
opportunity  to  relax  amidst  Europe's  foremost  culture  centres  while  savoring  some  of  its  most 
exciting  revivals  and  premieres. 

Tour  Price,  including  Jet  airline  transportation,  excellent  hotels 
and  meals,  cultural  touring  and  the  best  performance  tickets: 

31    JANUARY  -  21    FEBRUARY:    $990     •     7  FEBRUARY  -  9  MARCH:    $1,630 

For  further  information  and  detailed  itineraries  apply  to 

THE  DAVID  L.  GERMAN  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

1400  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102  Telephone:  LOcust  3-7045 
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ments  can  do,  and  what  interests  a  player;  he  himself  could  play  most 
orchestral  instruments  better  than  passably,  was  an  excellent  pianist 
and  a  virtuoso  violist.  About  his  theories  there  has  been  much  argu- 
ment, some  of  it  vitriolic;  but  it  can  at  least  be  said  (and  proved)  that 
he  derived  his  theories  from  his  music,  not  the  other  way  'round. 

In  all  of  Hindemith's  music,  whatever  its  ultimate  destiny,  there  is 
an  assurance,  a  joy  in  music-making,  an  ebullience  and  healthy  spirit 
that  are  none  too  common  in  the  more  introspective  and  searching 
compositions  of  our  time.  He  could  be,  and  often  was,  utterly  in 
earnest;  and  blessed  with  a  quality  missing  from  the  vast  majority  of 
our  new  music:  an  irrepressible  sense  of  humor.  "However  intellectual 
and  serious  Hindemith's  music,"  wrote  the  New  York  critic  Miles 
Kastendieck  in  1959  when  the  composer  conducted  there  after  a  five- 
year  absence  from  this  country,  "cheerfulness  is  always  breaking 
through."  And  Paul  Henry  Lang  at  that  time  related  this  gift  directly 
to  his  skill:  "Mr.  Hindemith's  counterpoint  is  not  make-believe;  in  his 
fugal  writing  the  parts  do  not  melt  away  after  a  brief  show  of  inde- 
pendence. The  composer  also  demonstrated  something  that  has  disap- 
peared during  the  last  century  or  so,  but  which  was  well  understood 
by  his  lineal  ancestors:  one  can  have  real  fun  with  counterpoint."  (At 
least  Wagner,  in  Die  Meistersinger,  surely  thought  so  too.) 


The  Concerto  for  Woodwinds,  Harp,  and  Orchestra  is  one  of  the 
finest  possible  illustrations  of  these  characteristics.  It  is,  essentially,  a 
"fun  piece"  of  large  proportions,  somewhere  between  chamber  music 
and  orchestral  music.  It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  provide  a  con- 
ventional analysis;  yet  with  a  work  meant  so  directly  to  divert  and 
amuse  this  would  be  rather  pointless.  Art  here  hides  artifice;  each  hear- 
ing would  reveal  more  delightful  ideas,  inventive  structural  devices. 
One  can  hear  this  work  a  dozen  times  on  a  recording,  and  still  discover 
new  facets  and  unsuspected  relationships.  There  is  more  here  than 
meets  the  ear,  so  to  speak;  but  the  one-time  listener  would  do  best  to 
take  the  music  largely  at  its  sound-value,  and  be  ready  for  entertain- 
ment without  benefit  of  excessive  annotational  science. 

I.  Moderately  fast,  3/2.  This  is  a  leisurely  musical  stroll,  yet  with 
a  clear  direction.   Each  participant  contributes  his  busy  share  of  linear 


ROBERT  GOMBERG    Violinist 

Curtis  Philadelphia 

Institute  .         .  7.  .     .  .  ,     Orchestra 

Accepting  Intermediate  and  Advanced 

Students  •   Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 

For  information  write 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline  Call  LO  6-1332 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON -Boston 

The  new  First  Violist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  an  unparalleled 
amalgam  of  art  and  science,  coming  as  he  does  to  Symphony  Hall  from 
the  Cleveland  Center  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, where  for  nine  years  he  was  a  research  chemist. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  like  First  'Cellist  Jules  Eskin,  he  studied  with 
Ivan  Galamian  for  four  years  at  the  Curtis  Institute;  in  1950,  he  was  also 
a  student  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  Tanglewood. 

To  balance  his  musical  attainments,  Mr.  Fine  holds  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  Ph.D.  in  chem- 
istry from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  During  his  years  with  the 
Space  Agency,  he  was  active  in  Cleveland's  leading  chamber-music  groups. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

FOUNDED   1831  TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE   ST.  MEMBER  F.D.I.C 
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energy.  Corrosive  sonorities  abound  in  ever-changing  textures.  There 
is  a  multitude  of  themes,  some  vigorous,  others  lyrical;  some  biting, 
others  expressive.  The  solo  instruments  have  brief  but  virtuosic  caden- 
zas, in  a  section  marked  "free."  The  "head-theme"  of  the  beginning 
becomes  inevitably  the  closing  phrase.  The  tonality  is  extremely  fluid, 
but  always  key-centered;  the  home  key  is  A-flat. 

II.  Grazioso,  3/4.  The  trumpets  and  trombone  are  silent  in  this 
middle  movement,  a  delicate  three-part  design  in  the  basic  tonality  of 
F;  only  the  horns  at  one  point  double  the  lower  strings.  The  idea 
prevailing  in  the  outer  sections  is  that  of  the  canon  —  imitations  of 
voices  at  close  range.  The  display  of  skill,  done  with  a  playful  hand, 
is  astonishing;  here  is  a  polyphonic  mastery  unequalled  since  the  organ 
works  of  Bach.  In  the  middle  section,  the  woodwinds  have  a  broad 
unison  melody  over  a  tapestry  of  agile  strings;  then  the  roles  are 
reversed.    The  end  is  of  captivating  nonchalance. 

III.  Rondo:  Rather  fast,  2/2.  Hindemith  wrote  this  Concerto  as  a 
wedding  anniversary  present  for  his  wife.  What  came  to  his  mind  was 
one  of  his  most  "Eulenspiegelish"  ideas,  a  musical  trick  perhaps  with- 
out parallel  in  music  since  the  quodlibets  of  the  eighteenth  century  or 
earlier.  If  in  his  famous  Metamorphoses  on  Themes  of  Weber  (1943) 
he  had  unhesitatingly  employed  material  he  thought  not  representa- 
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tive  of  that  composer's  best,  in  this  finale  he  appropriates  a  theme  of 
top-notch  quality  whose  crime  is  excessive  popularity.  The  Wedding 
March  from  Mendelssohn's  incidental  music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  Hindemith  must  have  thought,  is  now  devalued  currency, 
used  annually  by  millions  for  quite  extra-musical  reasons.  It  was  time 
to  get  it  back  on  the  gold  standard. 

Like  a  prankster  in  an  otherwise  "on-the-level"  gathering,  the  solo 
clarinet  begins  to  play  the  famous  tune,  with  what  could  be  described 
as  a  musically  deadpan  expression.  Nobody  seems  to  be  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  cheerful  piper;  in  fact,  the  instruments  culti- 
vate the  tonality  of  A-flat,  while  the  clarinet  stubbornly  clings  to  an 
E-flat  tonic.  To  counteract  the  brilliant  but  empty  chatter  of  the 
orchestra  (could  it  be  meant  to  symbolize  the  wedding  guests?),  the  solo 
instrument  offers  not  only  the  memorable  beginning  of  Mendelssohn's 
tune,  but  the  thematic  substance  of  the  entire  march  as  a  Rondo  theme, 
from  beginning  to  end,  with  all  repetitions!  (The  thoroughness  of  the 
matter  is  decidedly  Germanic;  of  course,  the  great  Netherland  com- 
posers of  the  early  Renaissance  did  similarly  when  they  embroidered 
their  liturgical  masses  around  a  popular  song  of  the  day,  well-known 
to  all  the  congregation.)  For  almost  the  entire  piece,  the  clarinet 
remains  the  only  purveyor  of  the  Wedding  March  themes;  only  near 
the  close  does  the  second  trumpet  have  a  few  phrases  from  it  to  play. 

In  four  measures,  which  once  again  parallel  the  movement's  begin- 
ning, the  composer  seems  gleefully  to  say,  "there  you  have  it,  and  a 
happy  anniversary!" 


K.  g.  R. 


"When  a  composer  writes,  he  must  be  able  to 
do    so    without    any    consciousness    of    technique.' 

"Musicians   have   composed   not   so    much    because 

they  wanted  to  but  because  the  force  to  compose 

is  irresistible."  —  Paul  Hindemith 

[copyrighted] 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

The  several  occasions  on  which  I  conducted  concerts  in  Boston 
have  been  illuminating  and  happy  moments  in  my  career.  I 
have  had  immense  satisfaction  from  conducting  in  Boston  not 
only  because  the  Orchestra  is  of  such  outstanding  quality,  but 
also  because  the  "Boston  Symphony"  as  a  whole — both  Orches- 
tra and  public — have  appeared  to  me  together  to  make  up  a 
remarkable  center  of  culture  as  is  rarely  found. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  85  th  anniversary  I  should  like  to  send 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  my  best  wishes  for  its  long  life  and 
continued  success. 

Ernest  Ansermet 

Memories  of  premieres  with  the  Boston  Symphony:  Cello 
Concerto  (Koussevitzky)  .  .  .  Prayers  of  Kierkegaard  (Munch) 
.  .  .  Piano  Concerto  (Leinsdorf). 

Samuel  Barber 

This  little  piece  for  strings  ["Jazz  Pizzicato"]  was  my  first 
instrumental  composition  and  was  introduced  by  the  Orchestra 
on  May  23,  1938.  Since  then  many  others  had  their  first  per- 
formances under  Arthur  Fiedler. 

My  thanks  to  the  Orchestra  and  best  wishes  for  a  brilliant 
future. 

Leroy  Anderson 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible 
to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  No.   1,  Op.  68 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms,  first  sketched  in  1856,  was  completed  in  1876,  and 
had  its  initial  performance  on  November  4  of  that  year  at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff 
conducting. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings.  The  trombones  are  used  only 
in  the  finale. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  Brahms  required  fourteen  years 
to  complete  his  First  Symphony  and  that  only  in  his  forty-second 
year  was  he  ready  to  present  it  for  performance  and  public  inspection. 
An  obvious  reason,  but  only  a  contributing  reason,  was  the  composer's 
awareness  ol  a  skeptical  and  in  many  cases  a  hostile  attitude  on  the 
part  of  his  critics.  Robert  Schumann  had  proclaimed  him  a  destined 
symphonist,  thereby  putting  him  into  an  awkward  position,  for  that 
was  in  1854  when  the  reticent  composer  was  young,  unknown,  and 
inexperienced.  When  two  years  later  he  made  his  first  sketch  for  a 
symphony  he  well  knew  that  to  come  forth  with  one  would  mean  to  be 
closely  judged  as  a  "Symphoniker,"  accused  of  presuming  to  take  up 
the  torch  of  Beethoven,  whose  Ninth  Symphony  had  in  the  course  of 
years  had  nothing  approaching  a  successor.  Brahms  was  shaken  by  this 
thought.  The  most  pronounced  skeptics  were  the  Wagnerians  who 
considered  the  symphonic  form  obsolescent.  A  symphony  by  Brahms 
would  be  a  challenge  to  this  point  of  view.  Brahms,  hesitant  to  place 
a  new  score  beside  the  immortal  nine,  was  nevertheless  ambitious.  His 
symphonic  thoughts  inevitably  took  broader  lines,  sturdier  sonorities, 
and  more  dramatic  proportions  than  Schubert's,  Schumann's  or 
Mendelssohn's. 

He  approached  the  form  cautiously  and  by  steps,  not  primarily 
because  he  feared  critical  attack,  but  because,  being  a  thorough  self- 
questioner,  he  well  knew  in  1856  that  he  was  by  no  means  ready. 
As  it  turned  out,  fourteen  years  was  the  least  he  would  require  lor 
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growth  in  character,  artistic  vision,  craft.  These  fourteen  years  give 
us  plentiful  evidence  of  such  growth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  orches- 
tral handling,  the  stages  of  growth  are  very  clear  indeed.  His  first 
orchestral  scores,  the  two  serenades  (1857-1859),  were  light- textured, 
of  chamber  proportions  as  if  growing  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  D  minor  Piano  Concerto,  completed  after  a  long  gestation  in 
1858,  had  grandeur  of  design,  was  at  first  intended  as  a  symphony,  and 
became  in  effect  a  symphonic  concerto,  a  score  in  which  the  composer 
could  not  yet  divorce  himself  from  the  instrument  of  his  long  training 
to  immerse  himself  entirely  in  the  orchestral  medium.  The  Haydn 
Variations  of  1873  show  that  he  had  by  this  time  become  a  complete 
master  of  orchestral  writing  but  indicate  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to 
probe  beneath  the  surface  of  agreeable  and  objective  lyricism. 

Nevertheless  the  earlier  Brahms  of  1856,  the  Brahms  of  twenty-three, 
was  already  the  broad  schemer  whose  tonal  images  were  often  dark, 
often  wildly  impetuous.  He  was  then  in  his  "storm  and  stress"  period, 
when  he  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  misery  of  the  Schumann  couple 
whom  he  loved,  anxious  for  the  master  in  the  last  stages  of  his  insanity, 
concerned  for  the  distraught  "Frau  Clara."  This  was  the  openly 
romantic  Brahms  who  had  not  yet  acquired  a  sobering  reserve  in  his 
music,  who  was  at  the  moment  looked  upon  hopefully  by  Liszt  as  a 
possible  acquisition  for  his  neo-German  stronghold  at  Weimar. 
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This  violent  mood  found  expression  in  the  D  minor  Piano  Concerto, 
first  conceived  as  a  symphony  in  1854.  Two  years  later,  similarly 
inclined,  he  sketched  what  was  to  be  the  opening  movement  of  the 
C  minor  Symphony.  The  Concerto  required  four  years  to  find  its  final 
shape.  The  Symphony  took  much  longer  because  the  composer  had 
far  to  go  before  he  could  satisfy  his  own  inner  requirements.  Another 
composer  would  have  turned  out  a  succession  of  symphonies  reflecting 
the  stages  of  his  approach  to  full  mastery.  Brahms  would  not  commit 
himself.  It  was  not  until  1872  that  he  took  up  his  early  sketch  to  re-cast 
it.   He  composed  the  remaining  three  movements  by  1876. 

The  Symphony  thus  became  a  sort  of  summation  of  fourteen  years 
of  growth.  Some  of  the  early  stormy  mood  was  retained  in  the  first 
movement.  The  slow  movement  and  scherzo  with  their  more  trans- 
parent coloring  were  a  matured  reflection  of  the  lyric  Brahms  of  the 
orchestral  variations.  The  finale  revealed  the  Brahms  who  could  take 
fire  from  Beethoven's  sweep  and  grandeur  and  make  the  result  his  own. 
In  the  same  tonality  as  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Brahms'  First  begins 
darkly,  proceeds  with  dramatic  power,  and  in  the  last  movement 
emerges  Beethoven-wise,  in  a  resplendent  C  major.  Brahms  was  aware 
that  there  would  be  derisive  comparisons.  He  knew  that  the  broad 
hymn-like  C  major  theme  would  be  called  an  imitation  of  the  theme 
of  Beethoven's  Ode  to  Joy.  The  character  was  similar,  the  shape  of 
the  notes  was  not.  He  faced  such  comparisons  knowing  that  his  Sym- 
phony followed  but  did  not  imitate  Beethoven  —  its  strength  was  his 
own.  Its  strength  was  also  the  strength  of  integration,  so  pervasive  that 
the  movements,  traversing  the  earlier  and  the  intermediate  Brahms, 
became  a  coherent  unity.  [copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
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Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 
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By   arrangement  with    S.    HUROK 

MRS.   AARON    RICHMOND   and   WALTER    PIERCE 

present  in  the 

BOSTON   UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY   SERIES 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CONCERT! 
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SEATS  NOW  AT  BOX-OFFICE 


GALINA 
VISHNEVSKAYA 

The  Celebrated 

Bolshoi  Opera  Soprano 

in  recital 
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Following  Her  Triumph  Here  with  the  Moscow  Philharmonic: 

"Her  singing  is  a  miracle  of  communication.  .  .  .  She  carries  the  larger  than  life 
radiance  of  a  great  diva  wherever  she  goes.  The  voice  is  bigger,  more  lustrous, 
produced  more  effortlessly  than  ever  memory  can  conjure.  The  clarity  of  phrase 
was  astonishing,  and  the  soprano  of  prismatic  opulence.   She  received  an  ovation." 

Robert  Taylor  m    Boston  Herald,    November  2 

assisted  at  the  piano  by 

MSTISLAV    ROSTROPOVICH 

Songs  by  Tchaikovsky,  Moussorgsky,  and  the  first  Boston 
performance  of  Benjamin  Britten's  song  cycle  "The  Poet's 
Echo,"  dedicated  to  Rostropovich  and  Vishnevskaya. 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


SMITH        COLLEGE         CONCERT         COURSE 

Second  Concert,  1965-1966  Season 


BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 
ERICH    LE1NSDORF,    conductor 

CLAUDE    FRANK,    soloist 
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Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 


Symphony  No.  6,  "Sinfonia  Semplice" 

Tempo  giusto 
Humoreske 
Proposta  seria 
Tema  con  variazioni 


Wagner 
Nielsen 


Intermission 


*  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 

Maestoso 

Adagio 

Rondo :  Allegro  non  troppo 


Brahms 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


EXCELLAIT 
SURTOUT 


POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  acce 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  i 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fani 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  strj 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  Or 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  J? rench  horn  ir 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  measu 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  in 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  mo( 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  devek 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  w< 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  8c  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 
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Telephone  542-1250 


Associated  with 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
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oston  Symphony  Orchesti 
Erich  Leinsdorf 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 


For  his  recording  debut  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Syrr 
Leinsdorf  chose  Bartok's  "Concerto  for  Orchestra"  The  n 
album  was  an  enormous  success.  He  later  turned  to  Prokofi 
Dynagrgove  recordings  such  as  that  of  the  Fifth  Symphon 
since  shown  why  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune's  critic  wrote:" Le 
is  now  in  the  midst  of  performing  ail  the  Prokofieff  orchestr 
ature...he  is  quite  clearly  just  the  man  for  the  job"  Listen  t 
Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  exclusively  on  RCA  Re 
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JEAN  SIBELIUS 
December  8,  1865  -  September  20,  1957 


December  8  marked  the  centenary  of 

ibelius'  birth.   This  performance  of  the 

iolin  Concerto  is  in  celebration  of  this 

vent.    Later  in  the  season  Dr.  Charles 

unch   will   conduct   a   performance   of 

he  Seventh  Symphony,  considered  one 

)f  the  composer's  greatest  works. 
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THE  SOLOIST 

Joseph  Silverstein  succeeded  Richard 
Burgin  as  Concertmaster  in  1962.  He 
ecame  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1955  when  he  was 
twenty-three  and  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Orchestra  at  that  time.  Born  in 
Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 
with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Mischa  Misch- 
akoff.  He  played  in  the  orchestras  of 
Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia  be- 
fore joining  this  one.  Mr.  Silverstein 
has  won  signal  honors  here  and  abroad. 
In  the  autumn  of  1961  he  was  awarded 
the  prize  in  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg 
Foundation  Competition. 

Mr.  Silverstein  has  performed  the  fol- 
lowing works  with  this  Orchestra: 

Mozart  -  Violin  Concerto 
in  D  major,  K.  218 

Ravel  -  Tzigane 

Stravinsky  -  Violin  Concerto 
in  D  major 

Bartok  -  Violin  Concerto  No.  2 

Schoenberg  -  Violin  Concerto 
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.inpnaAiA    on    L^leaance 

Our  at  home  coat  of  satin-backed 
crepe -the  yoke  and  long,  tapered 
sleeves  of  satin.  Zipper  closing.  In 
Deep  Sapphire  or  Emerald.  Petite, 
small,  medium,  large.  $45.00 


416  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  02116 
KEnmore  6-6238 


54  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY 
CEdar  5-3430 
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He  has  also  participated  in  a  perform 
ance   of   Brahms'  Double   Concerto   fo 
Violin   and    Cello    with    Mr.    Eskin    al 
cellist;    and    the    Bach    Concerto    in   D 
minor  for  Two  Violins,  with  Mr.  Krips 
as  the  assisting  violinist. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE 

85th  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER 

AND  GOLDEN  TRUMPET  BALL 
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The  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Orchestra's 
85th  Anniversary  Dinner  and  Ball,  which  irs. 
took  place  in   Symphony  Hall   on  Sep 
tember  24th,  recently  sent  a  letter  to  thelilrs 
seven  hundred  guests  who  attended,  with  W< 
this  report:  idT 

"We  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  hearpflrs 
that    the    net    profit    from    the    eveninj 
amounted   to    $161,155.80.    We    are    de 
lighted  the  Trustees  have  decided  that'  Le 
this  money  should  be  used  for  specific  M 
projects  such  as  the  renovation  of  Sym-fj 
phony  Hall  in  connection  with  the  Bos 
ton   Redevelopment   Authority   Fenway  \i 
Project.    The   recent   announcement  by  Rich 
the  Ford  Foundation  of  matching  grants 
to  orchestras  is  also  wonderful  news,  but 
no  money  from  this  source  can  be  ex- 
pected this  season.    Therefore,  we  must' 
remind    ourselves    that    the    Orchestra; 
continues  to  depend  on  the  Friends  to 
make  up  the  major  part  of  its  current  phys 
operating  deficit." 

Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  Honorary  the 
Chairman  of  the  benefit.    She  was  es- 
corted   by   her   host,    Henry    B.    Cabot, 
President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  ig00(j 
Symphony    Orchestra.     Other    honorary 
guests    in    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Cabot's    box 
were  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Governor  and  Mrs. 
John  A.  Volpe,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erich  | 
Leinsdorf.     Mayor    and  ...Mrs.    John    F. 
Collins   of    Boston   were    guests    at   the 
table    of    Francis    W.    Hatch,    Trustee 
Chairman  of  the  Benefit. 

Walter  Cronkite,  the  well  known  news 
commentator,  served  as  Master  of  Cere- 
monies for  the  evening.  Anna  Russell, 
the  singing  comedienne,  entertained  after 
dinner.  The  highlight  of  the  evening 
occurred  when  Arthur  Fiedler  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
played  two  half-hour  sections  of  waltzes. 
Music  for  general  dancing  was  provided 
by  Ruby  Newman  and  his  Orchestra. 

The  Trustees  have  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  ladies  who  made  possi- 
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>le  the  first  benefit  dinner  and  ball  ever 
■utiven    for   the    Orchestra.     Mrs.    Harris 
It  ?ahnestock  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Tilgh- 
i  nan  were  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Benefit. 
Vlrs.  Louis  W.  Cabot  and  Mrs.  Norman 
L.    Cahners    are    Co-Chairmen    of    the 
Jouncil    of    Friends    of    the    Orchestra, 
jnder   whose    auspices    the    Dinner    and 
Ball     was     presented.      The     Executive 
Committee  of  the  Benefit  included  Mrs. 
Frank  G.  Allen,  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Cahners, 
Mrs.  Paul  Child,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Coletti, 
Mr.    Benjamin   A.    Cook,    Mrs.   Forrest 
Cranmer,   Mrs.   Robert   C.   Dean,    Mrs. 
Raymond  W.  Ellis,  Mrs.  Sears  Gardiner, 
hie  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins,  Mrs.  Charles 
F.    Hovey,    Mrs.    Charles    P.    Howard, 
ttMrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell,  Mrs.  Erich 
Kauders,  Mrs.  Ruby  Newman,  Mr.  Da- 
vid T.  Owsley,  Mrs.  George  A.  Parson, 
Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Mrs.  George 
R.  Rowland,  and  Mrs.  Ducey  Ryerson. 
Committee      Chairmen      were      Mrs. 
Lewis  P.  Cabot,  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Cain, 
Mrs.   Charles  Devens,   Mrs.  James   M. 
Gavin,  Mrs  Albert  Goodhue,  Mrs.  John 
L.  Grandin,  Mrs.  Jerome  M.  Rosenfeld, 
Mr.    Nathaniel     Saltonstall,    and     Mrs. 
Richard  H.  Thompson. 
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DR.  ROGER  I.  LEE 

The  passing  of  Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee  re- 
calls his  distinguished  services  as  a 
physician,  combined  with  his  devotion 
to  music.  He  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
season  of  1934-35,  and  continued  until 
1949-50.  This  experience  he  termed  "a 
good  many  years  of  interesting  associa- 
tion with  music  and  musical  people." 
Within  this  period  he  was  successively 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  (1943-44),  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (1945-46),  and  of 
the  American  College  of  Physicians 
(1941).  Among  other  affiliations  was  his 
membership  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  London.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  medical  articles  and  several 
books.  But  he  took  particular  pride  in 
being  known  as  a  trustee  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 
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OWN  11,000 
PAPERBACKS? 
WE  DO. 


But  of  course,  we're  in  the  business. 
One  reason  many  people  like  to 
browse  at  Book  Clearing  House  is 
the  vast  assemblage  of  11,000 
paperback  titles  (actually  about 
100,000  copies),  in  addition  to  all 
our  other  books  and  records.  It 
makes  for  one-stop  shopping  for  all 
your  food  for  thought.  There  are 
other  prerequisites  for  BCH  brows- 
ers, too,  such  as  no-pressure  sales- 
people who  mind  their  own  business 
until  you  ask  them  a  question,  at 
which  time  they  demonstrate  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  things  they 
sell.  But  here's  the  whole  list  of  our 
offerings: 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  1  1,000  paperback  titles 

4.  Text  and  technical  books 

5.  10,000-title  record 

department 

6.  Literary  magazines  and 

quarterlies 

7.  Our  left-bank  sidewalk  carts 

of  books 

You  see?    Seven  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 

BOSTON  •  CO  7-1600 

Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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"I'm  sure  Father  would  have  wanted  me 
to  have  a  Rolls." 


We're  used  to  being  given  plenty  of  rope  in  our  work  as  trustee.  And 
most  of  the  time  the  requests  we  get  are  reasonable.  But  every  once 
in  a  while,  a  beneficiary  throws  us  a  curve.  Then  we  have  to  be  firm. 
That's  why  this  young  man  probably  won't  get  his  Rolls-Royce. 

Acting  as  trustee  —  as  executor  or  guardian,  too  —  is  a  big  and 
responsible  job.  We  try  to  face  each  problem  with  a  steady  eye  to 
both  sides  of  the  equation  —  the  financial  and  the  human.  We  feel  it 
is  this  basic  philosophy,  as  much  as  anything  else,  that  has  made  us 
the  largest  trust  institution  in  New  England. 

We'll  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  make  your 
future  plans  come  true. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Fourth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  28,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Fine Serious  Song:    Lament  for  String  Orchestra 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 

Schumann. Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.  Sostenuto  assai;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 

III.  Adagio  espressivo 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace 


INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  D  minor,  Op.  47 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Adagio  di  molto 
III.     Allegro  ma  non  tanto 


SOLOIST 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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BOSTON      •      CHESTNUT  HILL     •      SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 
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SERIOUS  SONG:    LAMENT  FOR  STRING  ORCHESTRA 

By  Irving  Fine 

Born  in  Boston,  December  3,  1914;  died  there,  August  23,  1962 


Irving  Fine  composed  his  Serious  Song  by  a  commission  of  the  Louisville  Orches- 
tra, for  performance  in  Louisville  in  1955. 

trving  Fine  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and 
P  Winthrop.  He  received  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  Harvard 
University  where  he  majored  in  music  and  worked  with  Edward  Burl- 
ingame  Hill  and  Walter  Piston.  He  also  took  a  course  in  choral  con- 
ducting with  A.  T.  Davison.  His  advanced  studies  included  composi- 
tion with  Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  and 
France.  In  1939  Mr.  Fine  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Music 
Department,  and  from  1947  to  1950  served  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music.  He  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood  through  nine  sessions  between  1946-57.  In  the  fall  of 
1950,  Mr.  Fine  joined  the  faculty  of  Brandeis  University  where  he  was 
Walter  W.  Naumburg  Professor  of  Music  and  also  Chairman  of  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts. 

His  early  compositions  were  strongly  influenced  by  Stravinsky  and 
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our  cruidina  ranaei 

fashion-wise,    you    will    go 

much  further,  if  you  start 

your  itinerary  with  a  trip 

to 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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.    .    .    in  the  manner  of  Matisse 

A  splash  of  prints, 

swirling  and  blooming 

on  finely  knit  wools. 

Slender  shapes  with  narrow  tops. 

Only  at  Filene's.  Sizes  8-16. 

Oxj&rd  Shop,  fifth  floor 

Filenes  Boston,  Northshore, 

Southshore,  Chestnut  Hill  and  Natick 
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lindemith,  but  he  later  adopted  an  eclectic  style  in  which  contra- 
mntal  elaboration  and  energetic  rhythm  were  his  main  concerns.  He 
/as  also  aware  of  the  necessity  for  writing  with  a  certain  lyrical  flow  of 
nelody  which  is  quite  apparent  in  the  work  performed  today. 

The  following  works  by  Mr.  Fine  have  been  played  by  this  Orchestra. 

Symphony  (1962) 

March  23-24,  1962  (First  performance) 

Notturno  for  Strings  and  Harp 
December  14-15,  1962 

Toccata  Concertante 

October  22-23,  x94^  (First  performance) 
(repeated  1964) 

[copyrighted] 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  •  FORD  MEMORIAL 

AUDITORIUM,  DETROIT  •  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

PHILADELPHIA    •    LINCOLN    CENTER,    NEW   YORK 

KENNEDY  CENTER,  WASHINGTON 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  No.  2,  Op.  61 
By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856 


This  symphony  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1845  and  completed  in  1846 
Numbered  second  in  order  of  publication,  it  was  actually  the  third  of  Schumann's 
symphonies,  for  he  composed  his  First  Symphony,  in  B-flat,  and  the  D  minor  Sym- 
phony, later  revised  and  published  as  the  Fourth,  in  1841.  The  Symphony  in  C  major 
was  first  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
in  Leipzig,  November  5,  1846. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

npHE  C  major  Symphony  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  Schu 
-*■  mann's  emergence  from  a  critical  condition  verging  on  nervousl* 
collapse.  It  was  composed  at  Dresden,  where  the  Schumanns,  married 
four  years,  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  end  of  1844,  having  left 
Leipzig.  Clara  had  hoped  for  an  improvement  in  her  husband's  con- 
dition by  a  change  in  environment. 

In  Leipzig  he  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his  activities  one  by  one, 
including  his  editorship  of  the  "Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik."  Morbid, 
lurking  terrors  preyed  upon  him  —  fear  of  insanity,  of  death,  and  also  of  i 


Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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trivial  things.  According  to  his  Doctor  (Helbig),  "so  soon  as  he  busied 
himself  with  intellectual  matters  he  was  seized  with  fits  of  trembling, 
fatigue,  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  a  state  of  mental  distress  culminating., 
in  a  strange  terror  of  death,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  fear  inspired: 
in  him  by  heights,  by  rooms  on  an  upper  story,  by  all  metal  instruments, 
even  keys,  and  by  medicines,  and  the  fear  of  being  poisoned." 

His  sole  refuge  was  his  art;  but  there  came  the  point  when  even  his 
musical  thoughts  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  study  were  insupportable. 
He  made  this  pitiable  confession  about  a  period  of  similar  difficulty  two 
years  later:  "I  lost  every  melody  as  soon  as  I  conceived  it;  my  mental 
ear  was  overstrained."  The  music  to  Goethe's  "Faust,"  which  he  was 
working  upon  at  this  time,  he  had  to  put  definitely  aside.  And  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  Eduard  Kriiger  (in  October):  "I  have  not  been  able  to  bear  the  i 
hearing  of  music  for  some  time  past;  it  cuts  into  my  nerves  like  knives." 
But  these  distressing  moments  were  intermittent.  Schumann,  recover- 
ing his  health,  could  muster  his  creative  forces,  produce  voluminously 
and  in  his  finest  vein. 

It  was  with  timidity  and  at  first  for  short  periods  that  Schumann 
resumed  his  music  in  the  year  1845  —  tne  nrst  Year  m  Dresden.  In  the 
winter  there  was  the  blank  of  inaction,  and  the  composer  continued 
despondent.   "I  still  suffer  a  great  deal,"  he  wrote  to  Kriiger,  "and  my 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 
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Jules  Eskin,  the  new  Principal 

ello  of  the  Orchestra,  comes  to  Boston 

om  a  similar  post  which  he  held  for  boris  and  milton -Boston 

hree  seasons  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Like  his  colleague,  Burton 

ine,  he  is  a  native  Philadelphian  and  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  His 
eachers  included  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Leonard  Rose,  and  Janos  Starker. 
The  winner  of  the  1954  Naumburg  Foundation  Award,  he  made  his 

own  Hall  debut  that  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foundation.  He  has 

lso  played  recitals  in  Boston  and  Washington,  D.C.;  in  1961,  he  em- 

arked  on  a  thirteen-recital  tour  of  Europe.  In  addition,  he  played  for 
hree  years  with  Pablo  Casals  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  with  Casals,  Schneider, 

nd  Serkin  at  Marlboro. 

Like  many  members  of  the  Orchestra,  he  is  a  skilled  photographer. 
HQs  musical  activities  include  teaching  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
ind  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 
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courage  often  fails  me  entirely.  I  am  not  allowed  to  work,  only  to  rest 
and  take  walks,  and  often  I  have  not  strength  enough  for  it.    Swee 
spring,  perhaps  thou  wilt  restore  me!" 

To  Verhulst  he  wrote  on  May  28:  "The  time  during  which  you  heard 
nothing  from  me  was  a  bad  one  for  me.    I  was  often  very  ill.    Dark 
demons  dominated  me.   Now  I  am  rather  better  and  getting  to  work; 
again,  which  for  months  I  have  been  unable  to  do." 

The  composer  took  restorative  drafts  of  that  prime  spiritual  tonic  i- 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  turned  his  own  hand  to  counterpoint.  The  faith- 
ful Clara  was  as  always  at  his  side,  and  recorded  in  her  diary  her  delight  0 
when,  although  she  herself  could  not  produce  anything  better  than  a 
barely  acceptable  fugue,  "he  himself  has  been  seized  by  a  regular  pas 
sion  for  fugues,  and  beautiful  themes  pour  from  him  while  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  find  one." 

The  mental  exercise  was  diverting  rather  than  nerve-straining.    I 
led  him  quietly  and  gradually  into  his  saving  world  of  musical  creation 
Robert,  still  busy  with  his  fugues,  began  to  regain  his  old  confidence 
and  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  in  July:   "I  am  very  much  behind,  and  have 
little  to  show  you.   But  I  have  an  inward  confidence  that  I  have  not 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 
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been  quite  standing  still  in  music,  and  sometimes  a  rosy  glow  seems  to ; 
foretell  the  return  of  my  old  strength,  and  a  fresh  hold  upon  my  art." 
A  letter  of  July  gives  more  definite  promise:    "Drums  and  trumpets* 
have  been  sounding  in  my  head  for  several  days  (trumpets  in  C).   I  do; 
not  know  what  will  come  of  it." 

What  came  of  it  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  which  took  such  strong  hold  f 
on  him  that  it  encroached  upon  another  joyful  task  —  the  filling  out  of 
the  concert  allegro  of  1840  into  a  full-sized  piano  concerto,  by  the 
addition  of  two  movements. 

The  first  three  movements  of  the  C  major  symphony  came  into  being- 
through  days  and  nights  of  work  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  "My 
husband,"  wrote  Clara  to  Mendelssohn  on  December  27,  "has  been 
very  busy  lately,  and  at  Christmas  he  delighted  and  surprised  me  with 
the  sketch  of  a  new  symphony;  at  present  he  is  music  pure  and  simple, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him  —  but  I  like  him  like  that!" 

Clara  would  rejoice  as  delight  in  his  growing  score  would  possess  his 
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thoughts  and  exclude  darker  fantasies:  "What  a  joyful  sensation  it 
must  be,"  she  wrote,  "when  an  abundant  imagination  like  his  bears  one 
to  higher  and  higher  spheres.  ...  I  am  often  quite  carried  away  with 
astonishment  at  my  Robert!  Whence  does  he  get  all  his  fire,  his 
imagination,  his  freshness,  his  originality?  One  asks  that  again  and 
again,  and  one  cannot  but  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  to  be  gifted 
with  such  creative  power."  When  Schumann  wrote  to  Fischof  of  this 
symphony  that  it  "appears  more  or  less  clad  in  armor,"  his  thoughts 
were  still  borne  down  by  the  associations  that  surrounded  it.  The 
music,  by  turn  gently  grave  and  openly  joyous,  is  a  life  affirmation  in 
every  part.  It  exorcises  dark  fears,  the  blankness  of  impotence  and 
depression.  It  becomes  a  triumphant  assertion  of  the  spirit  restored  to 
confident  power.  Wagner  spoke  not  only  for  himself  when  he  wrote: 
"We  should  make  a  grave  mistake,  if  we  thought  the  artist  could  ever 
conceive  save  in  a  state  of  profound  cheerfulness  of  soul."  With  all 
artists,  and  with  Schumann  in  exceptional  degree,  the  act  of  creation 
was  fortification  for  "cheerfulness  of  soul."  "We  musicians,  as  you  are 
aware,"  he  wrote  to  Hiller,  "often  dwell  on  sunny  heights,  and  when 
the  ugliness  of  life  oppresses  us,  it  is  the  more  painful.  .  .  .  Outward 
storms  have  driven  me  into  myself,  and  only  in  my  work  have  I  found 
compensation." 
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Executorship  has 
a  language  of  its  own. 


The  inexperienced  Executor  — wife,  friend,  relative  —  goes 
into  foreign  territory  on  your  family's  behalf. 

The  language  is  strange.  The  dialects  numerous,  the 
terms  unfamiliar.  The  idioms  can  confound  even  the  experts. 

And  there  isn't  a  two-week  cram  course  anywhere  that 
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The  dreadful  fact  which  Clara,  rejoicing  in  the  C  major  Symphony, 
was  unwilling  to  admit  was  that  the  shaping  music,  Robert's  apparent 
road  to  salvation,  was  also  the  road  to  new  and  threatening  exhaustion. 
As  he  consummated  the  adagio,  which  holds  the  most  impassioned  and 
deeply  wrought  pages  in  his  symphonies,  he  was  forced  to  put  his  sheets 
away  in  a  trembling  misery  of  acute  sensitivity.  At  last,  after  more 
enforced  postponements,  the  Symphony  was  completed  in  October,  and 
duly  performed  at  Leipzig,  on  November  5,  by  Mendelssohn.  Clara  did 
not  perceive  the  beauty  of  her  husband's  latest  symphony  in  its  full 
force  until  a  performance  at  Zwickau  in  the  July  following,  when  she 
wrote:  "It  warms  and  inspires  me  to  an  especial  degree,  for  it  has  a 
bold  sweep,  a  depth  of  passion  such  as  are  to  be  found  nowhere  in 
Robert's  other  music!" 


Donald  Francis  Tovey,  in  describing  the  Symphony  in  the  programs 
of  the  Reid  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,*  did 
not  speak  of  any  dark  or  ominous  quality  in  the  music.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  writes,  "His  invention  is  at  a  very  high  power;  and  in  spite  of 
the  notorious  disconnectedness  of  the  Finale,  the  total  impression  of 


*  Prof.  Tovey's  notes  on  this  symphony  are  not  published  in  the  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis. 
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the  work  is  majestic  and  powerful.  To  many  Schumann-lovers  the  slow 
movement  is  their  favorite  piece  in  all  Schumann's  orchestral  music." 
Professor  Tovey  does  not  specifically  number  himself  among  these 
"Schumann-lovers,"  but  he  further  writes:  "The  slow  movement  is  a 
compact  lyric  in  a  square  sonata-form  without  development.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  symphony  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  beauty  and  richness; 
and  its  perfection  of  form  produces  the  impression  of  a  very  much 
larger  movement  than  it  actually  is.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  inter- 
mezzo that  remains  almost  peculiar  to  Schumann  in  sonata-music;  and 
its  great  exemplar  is  the  cavatina  in  Beethoven's  Quartet,  Op.  130. 
If  we  wished  to  make  a  strict  form  of  it  we  should  lay  down  that  it  had 
no  contrasting  episodes  or  returns,  but  this  is  not  necessary  so  long  as 
the  flow  is  so  continuous  that  the  mind  takes  no  account  of  breaks,  but 
accepts  every  joint  as  a  continuous  feature  of  lyric  melody.  Schumann 
achieved  this  type  of  movement  in  his  Third  and  Fourth  Symphonies, 
and  also  in  his  G  minor  and  F-sharp  minor  Pianoforte  Sonatas.  In  both 
these  cases  the  slow  movements  were  transcriptions  of  songs.  Other 
charming  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  slow  movements  of  the 
Violoncello  Concerto  and  the  Concerto  for  Four  Horns.  The  most 
impressive  examples  in  later  music  are  the  slow  movements  of  Brahms's 
D  minor  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  108,  and  G  major  String  Quintet." 
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The  Finale  Tovey  considers  as  in  the  mood  "of  a  convalescent  being 
taken  for  a  comfortable  drive  and  not  expected  to  exert  his  memory." 
He  moves  along  confidently  and  convincingly,  yet  going  "far  afield" 
with  "little  sense  of  direction."  The  close  of  the  Symphony,  like  many 
other  parts  of  it,  "violates  every  canon  of  classical  criticism  by  being 
quite  satisfactory." 

The  following  analysis  of  the  symphony  (here  much  abridged)  was 
made  by  Sir  George  Grove: 

I.  "Like  the  three  which  precede  it,  the  symphony  opens  with  an 
introduction,  but  of  a  more  lofty  and  serious  character  than  that  of 
any  of  the  others,  even  of  the  D  minor,  which  in  some  other  respects 
it  resembles.  But  in  the  work  before  us  Schumann,  desiring  to  produce 
a  complete  and  organic  whole,  has  made  the  opening  sostenuto  assai 
an  introduction  not  to  the  first  allegro  only,  but  to  the  whole  sym- 
phony. The  call  of  the  brass  instruments,  which  forms  the  first  and 
most  enduring  phrase  in  the  opening,  is  heard  in  the  same  instruments 
at  the  climax  of  the  allegro,  again  near  the  close  of  the  Scherzo,  and 
lastly  in  the  wind-up  of  the  Finale,  and  thus  acts  the  part  of  a  motto 
or  refrain.  Other  phrases  of  the  introduction  are  heard,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  other  movements,  and  the  theme  of  the  adagio  recurs  in 
the  Finale,  and  thus  a  mechanical  unity  is  obtained  throughout  the 
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Can  you  tpmember  when 
Wagner  was  "banned" in  Boston? 


From  the  earliest  days  of  our  Symphony,  Wagner  had  been  a  particular 
favorite  of  Boston  conductors.  In  fact,  four  days  after  Wagner's  death  in 
1882,  the  Symphony  dedicated  a  memorial  concert  to  the  German  master. 
Wagner's  music  fit  that  occasion  too — very  sad,  very  sombre.  Breaking  tra- 
dition, the  musicians  even  wore  black  ties. 

But  during  the  First  World  War,  Wagnerian  music  was  not  performed 
in  Boston.  That  was  because  Wagner  was  German,  and  the  conductor, 
Monteux,  did  not  want  to  offend  anyone. 

At  that  time,  many  concert-goers  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Traditionally, 
Bostonians  have  never  been  as  fond  of  Wagner  as  their  conductors. 

If  you  remember  the  days  when  Wagner  was  "banned,"  chances  are  you're 
in  a  good  position  to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — op- 
portunity. New  England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life 
insurance  in  business  or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial 
position.  You  may  be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  a 
good  deal  of  money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write 
to  us  at  Dept.  SP2,  501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

New  England  Life 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
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work.  .  .  .  Towards  the  close  of  the  introduction,  the  pace  quickens  §■: 
until  the  Allegro  non  troppo  is  reached.  The  rhythm  of  this  bold  and 
marked  subject  leads  to  the  second  subject  proper  in  the  orthodox  key 
of  G,  with  which  the  first  part  of  the  movement  terminates.  Schumann 
revenges  himself  for  the  remarkable  conciseness  of  the  first  portion  by 
more  than  usual  elaboration  in  the  working  out.  The  return  to  the 
first  subject  in  C  major  —  after  a  long  pedal  on  G,  with  very  original 
effect  of  wind  instruments  —  is  truly  splendid.  The  coda  increases  in 
speed,  contains  much  new  material,  and  forms  a  worthy  finish  to  a 
movement  of  immense  vigor,  originality,  and  effect. 

"II.     The  Scherzo  manifests,  though  in  totally  different  form,  the 
same  kind  of  mood  as  the  first  movement.  Through  all  those  rapid  and 
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glancing  phrases,  and  that  incessant  feverish  motion,  we  trace  the  same 
indomitable  resolution  which  we  recognized  in  the  preceding  allegro 

—  of  gaiety  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  —  of  the  gaiety  of  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  had  none  —  but  passion  and  devotion, 
refinement,  and  all  the  deeper  qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart  he 
possessed  in  rare  abundance,  with  an  elevation  which  is  always  noble. 
This  scherzo  is  probably  as  near  being  gay  as  anything  he  ever  wrote. 
It  begins  on  a  discord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  and  throughout  the 
whole  movement  those  daring,  agile  arpeggios  run  their  restless  course. 
There  are  two  trios  to  the  Scherzo  —  well  contrasted,  both  with  the 
scherzo,  and  with  each  other.   The  first  is  a  restless  melody  in  triplets 

—  the  second  is  on  a  theme  of  calmer  beauty,  given  out  by  the  strings 
in  four  part  harmony.  Near  the  close  of  the  movement,  the  'motto' 
reappears  fortissimo  in  the  trumpet  and  horns. 

"III.  The  slow  movement  —  a dagio  espressivo  in  C  minor  —  is  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  somewhat  obstinate  energy  and  resolution  of  the 
preceding  movements.  Not  that  the  energy  is  gone,  but  it  is  turned  in 
another  direction,  and  appears  in  the  shape  of  tenderness,  passion  and 
devotion.  It  opens  in  the  strings  alone.  The  effect  of  this  tender  and 
passionate  love-song  when  it  is  breathed  by  the  clarinet,  or  when  it  is 
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flivided  between  the  clarinet  and  the  oboe,  is  most  fascinating  —  pure, 
loble,  intensely  religious.  After  a  few  bars  of  interlude,  a  second 
nelody  is  begun  in  the  strings,  with  accompaniment  (quite  a  la  Schu- 
bert) in  the  trumpet  and  horns.  Then  the  original  love  song  is 
repeated,  and  at  length  rises  into  a  climax  of  passion. 

"IV.  After  this  interval  of  tenderness,  Schumann  returns  for  the 
Finale  to  the  same  mood  of  obstinate  energy  which  inspired  him  in 
the  Allegro.  [After  an  opening  scale  passage]  the  first  subject  starts 
defiantly.  The  second  subject  is  partly  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  of 
the  Adagio,  given  out  by  the  violas  and  'cellos,  with  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons  in  unison.  In  the  working  out,  there  is  much  modulation, 
accomplished  by  scale  passages  in  the  strings  —  leading  to  a  splendid 
climax,  during  which  the  original  'Motto'  in  the  horns  and  trumpets 
is  once  more  heard.  So  far  with  determination  and  force;  and  now 
comes  the  Hymn  of  Thanksgiving  for  Victory." 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  LITERARY  SCHUMANN 


Robert  Schumann  once  wrote  of  a  composer  whom  he  admired:; 
"His  very  cradle  was  watched  by  a  kind  Providence."    The  pre 
diction  was  mistaken,  for  it  was  about  the  Englishman  William  Stern 
dale  Bennett,  a  name  hardly  destined  to  ring  down  the  ages. 

Schumann's  phrase  could  be  better  applied  to  Robert  himself,  if  we 
assume  that  the  omniscient  Watcher  took  into  account  what  was  in 
store  for  his  chosen  one  after  the  cradle.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what 
the  chances  are  for  an  infant  of  extraordinary  promise  in  its  cradle  to 
fulfill  that  promise  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Considering  how  very  few 
there  are  in  any  epoch  who  have  come  through  that  ordeal  to  what  is 
called  "greatness,"  the  chances  are  not  good.  If  the  cradle  of  Schumann 
had  been  that  of  a  peasant  in  Poland  or  a  serf  in  Russia,  what  was 
extraordinary  in  his  inborn  proclivities  would  surely  have  been  lost 
promptly  enough.  The  parents  and  schooling  of  a  musician  can  under- 
develop  or  mistakenly  overdevelop  him;   his   locale,   his   performing 
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activities,  his  living  necessities,  the  general  aesthetic  atmosphere  around 
him,  his  absorption  of  the  musical  past  and  involvement  with  musical 
destiny,  these  and  other  factors  can  lead  him  in  the  direction  of  rebel- 
lion or  conformity,  of  becoming  himself  as  an  artist  or  nobody  in 
particular. 

Schumann's  case  was  one  of  those  rare  throws  of  the  dice,  or  as 
Schumann  himself  would  have  expressed  it  in  a  mystic  reversal  of 
cause  and  effect,  a  plan  of  Providence  to  put  in  his  path  every  favoring 
circumstance  to  produce  the  whole,  the  infinitely  treasurable  Robert 
Schumann. 

In  his  case  the  divine  Watcher  had  a  very  special  and  particular 
scheme  in  mind.  Robert's  inborn  gifts  were  to  be  a  gentle  and  loving 
nature,  a  sensitivity  to  beauty,  a  tendency  to  clear-minded  idealism,  a 
propensity  for  music  with  a  miraculous  endowment  of  melody.  To 
develop  these  qualities  he  was  to  become  a  poetic  dreamer,  a  writer, 
a  pianist,  and  at  length  a  composer  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  all  in  the 
most  effective  sequence  of  these  attainments.  Providence  saw  to  it  that 
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he  had  the  right  protection,  influences  and  encouragement  for  the 
desired  result.  From  childhood  he  was  surrounded  by  books  at  home 
and  a  literary  atmosphere  on  every  side.  A  local  community  of  ardent 
dilettanti  made  much  of  him  as,  himself  a  dilettante,  he  moved  them 
with  whimsical  improvisations.  He  was  exposed  to  the  fantastic  writ- 
ings of  Jean  Paul  Richter  and  wrote  in  like  vein  to  a  like-minded  com- 
panion. Here  already  was  the  literary  Schumann.  At  this  point  his 
mother,  opposing  music,  sent  him  to  the  Universities  at  Leipzig  and 
Heidelberg  to  study  law,  with  the  result  that  he  systematized  his  literary 
abilities  and  proved  that  he  could  conquer  what  he  called  "cold,  hard 
facts"  when  he  had  to,  but  also  provided  that  he  would  always  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  wander  into  the  warmer  and  more  congenial  realm 
of  the  free  imagination.  His  mother  was  defeated  in  her  hopes  for  her 
favorite  child,  for  God  knew  better.  He  communed  with  his  teachers 
about  music,  for  at  that  time  even  professors  at  law  could  be  lured  into 
musical  subjects.  He  decided  to  become  a  pianist,  but  here  Providence 
again  intervened.  A  pianist  must  be  a  showman  and  develop  the  hard 
glitter  of  virtuosity.  Schumann  must  not  cultivate  showmanship  or 
virtuosity  —  that  screen  between  the  artist's  inner  self-expression  and 
an  indiscriminate  public.  Fate  intervened  again  and  made  him  exer- 
cise so  eagerly  as  to  lame  his  fourth  finger.    He  was  thus  a  composer 
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alone  with  his  thoughts  in  the  privacy  of  his  study.  Fate  had  now 
placed  him  in  Leipzig  where  there  was  more  music  to  be  heard  than 
anywhere  else  in  Europe.  Schumann  was  a  highly  sensitized  artist,  in 
whom  there  lurked  the  threat  of  a  mental  lapse.  He  had  depended 
upon  female  affection,  had  clung  to  his  mother,  and  now  found  a 
wonderful  protectress  in  the  daughter  of  his  piano  teacher.  Clara 
Wieck  as  Clara  Schumann  gave  him  the  support  of  loving  care  and 
musical  sympathy.  As  a  pianist,  she  gave  him  the  confidence  to  com- 
pose his  piano  works  and  songs.  Even  the  symphonies  were  composed 
in  her  image,  as  he  himself  believed  and  stated,  and  the  piano  pieces 
were  hers  in  the  sense  that  her  musical  thoughts  were  at  one  with  his, 
and  that  he  put  just  enough  brilliance  in  his  piano  style  to  supply  the 
concert  performer,  and  not  so  much  as  to  betray  the  ideal  of  them  both. 

Clara  and  Robert  were  defeated  at  last  in  their  efforts  and  hopes. 
Providence  after  all  is  said  to  be  inscrutable,  and  at  least  allowed  him 
to  bring  forth  what  may  have  been  his  utmost  before  cutting  him  off. 
Was  Robert's  intermittent  tendency  to  insanity  a  part  of  his  expressive 
musical  nature?  This  too  is  one  of  the  unanswered  mysteries  of  the 
ways  of  Providence. 

The  particular  charm,  the  purity,  the  elevation  of  Schumann's  music, 
that  quality  which  now  places  him  before  his  Romantic  colleagues,  is 
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of  course  quite  indescribable.  As  he  himself  wrote:  "Many  works  are 
wholly  above  discussion;  for  instance,  Mozart's  C  major  Symphony 
with  fugue,  many  things  by  Shakespeare,  some  of  Beethoven's."  This 
was  the  wisdom  of  Schumann  the  critic.  Dwelling  by  preference  among 
the  immortals  in  his  reviews,  and  having  a  ready  wealth  of  superlatives 
at  his  command,  he  refrained  from  belittling  them  with  the  metaphors 

which  were  his  eternal  habit,  but  which  could  not  possibly  convey  their 
true  import.  So,  in  meeting  his  own  music  our  descriptive  powers  are 
best  left  alone.  We  feel  that  the  composer  has  confided,  vividly  and 
directly,  something  of  this  intimate  self,  a  tonal  utterance  best  left 
untouched.  The  literary  Schumann,  the  Schumann  of  many  letters, 
of  reviews  in  his  own  publication,  the  Neue  Zeitshrift  fiir  Musik,  speaks 
a  language  far  inferior  to  his  language  of  tones,  yet  eloquent  enough  to 
establish  him  as  one  of  the  most  seasoned  musical  judges  of  all  time. 
His  simple,  uninvolved  declarative  sentences  are  at  one  with  the  direct 
mood  communication  in  his  music.  The  word  images  hover  about  the 
tonal  images,  but  by  his  own  repeated  statements,  the  tonal  image  came 
to  him  first.  Somehow  the  same  Schumann  speaks  the  music  through 
the  letters. 

Schumann  was  a  literary  thinker  first  to  last.   Though  a  shy  talker, 
he  was  an  open  and  explicit  writer,  who  enjoyed  devoting  a  good  part 
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of  his  time  to  his  own  periodical,  the  Neue  Zeitshrift  fur  Musik.  His 
interest  in  the  venture  is  understandable  —  he  was  full  of  his  subject. 
It  was  propaganda  in  its  highest  form,  purified  by  the  loftiness  of  his 
message  about  the  music  of  the  neglected  past  and  the  promising 
future.  His  loftiness  was  not  that  of  the  preacher,  dissipated  in  gen- 
eralities, but  that  of  the  seer,  with  clear  vision.  He  was  aware  that  the 
beauties  of  Bach  were  being  missed  because  neglected,  the  greatest  last 
works  of  Beethoven  were  still  unknown,  music  of  Schubert  like  Beetho- 
ven, not  long  since  dead,  were  still  waiting  to  be  discovered.  These 
were  exciting  beauties  to  make  known.  The  present  was  still  more 
exciting  because  the  composers  were  alive  and  growing.  There  was 
Chopin  whom  he  proclaimed  and  who  needed  only  to  be  brought  to 
the  public  attention.  There  was  Berlioz,  to  be  commended  to  the 
German  mind  as  an  extraordinary  exotic  from  France.  Mendelssohn, 
who  worked  beside  Schumann  at  Leipzig  and  whom  he  esteemed  to 
the  point  of  adoration,  needed  no  propaganda,  but  of  course  had  his 
praise.  Wagner  and  Liszt  needed  no  propaganda.  They  were  not  of 
his  sort,  yet  he  was  courteous  and  looked  for  those  points  he  could 
praise.  Schumann  always  singled  out  the  best  in  a  musician  rather 
than  dwell  on  his  weaknesses.  His  band  of  "Davidsbundler"  (usually 
in  his  own  voice)  spoke  in  the  Zeitschrift  as  searchers  for  the  best, 
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attacking  the  "Philistines"  as  their  enemy,  but  never  with  personal 
venom.  It  was  usually  enough  to  refer  to  mediocrity,  blindness  to 
beauty  or  hypocrisy  as  such,  without  mentioning  names.  An  exception 
was  Meyerbeer,  who  was  contrary  to  everything  he  stood  for,  and  whose 
popularity  was  impregnable  anyway.  Schumann's  printed  judgments 
were  respected.  His  broadsides  for  Chopin  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Zeitschrift  and  for  Brahms  after  he  had  left  it,  were  read  by  every 
musician  in  Germany.  j.  n.  b. 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  47 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  in  Tavastehus  (Hameenlinna),  Finland,  December  8,  1865; 
died  in  Jarvenpaa,  September  20,  1957 


The  concerto  is   scored   for   2    flutes,   2    oboes,   2    clarinets,   2   bassoons,   4   horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Franz  von  Vecsey. 

The  following  note  was  written  by  Mr.  Philip  Hale  for  the 
first  performance  of  this  Concerto  in  Boston,  April  19,  ipoy. 

>~t^his  Concerto  was  published  in  1905.  It  was  played  at  Berlin, 
■*■  October  19  of  that  year,  by  Karl  Halir.  The  first  performance  in 
America  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York, 
November  30,  1906,  when  Mme.  Powell  was  the  violinist.  She  played 
the  Concerto  with  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  Janu- 
ary 25,  26,  1907. 

Mrs.  Newmarch  says  in  her  sketch  of  Sibelius:*  "With  the  advance 
of  years,  he  (Sibelius)  has  shown  an  increasing  respect  for  the  require- 
ments of  conventional  form,  without,  however,  becoming  conventional 
in  the  contemptible  sense  of  the  word.  The  sign  of  this  reaction  has 
been  the  revision  of  many  of  his  early  works.    The  Violin  Concerto, 

*  Jean  Sibelius,  a  Finnish  Composer,  by  Rosa  Newmarch.    Published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel. 
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Op.  47,  is  a  case  in  point.  We  cannot  judge  it  by  comparison  with  its 
original  conception,  but  the  Finnish  critics  consider  it  to  be  far  more 
acceptable  in  its  revised  form.  Sibelius's  Violin  Concerto,  like  that  of 
Tchaikovsky,  has  been  pronounced  'impossibly  difficult';  but  it  has  not 
had  to  wait  so  long  for  its  interpreter  as  the  Russian  concerto  waited 
for  a  Brodsky." 

I.  The  first  movement,  D  minor,  Allegro  moderato,  various  rhythms, 
is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  improvisation.  The  traditional  two 
themes  are  to  be  recognized  clearly,  but  they  are  treated  in  a  rhapsodic 
rather  than  in  a  formal  manner.  The  first  chief  theme  is  of  a  dark  and 
mournful  nature.  This  is  sung  by  the  solo  violin  at  the  beginning  over 
an  accompaniment  of  orchestral  violins,  divided  and  muted.  This 
theme  is  treated  rhapsodically  until  an  unaccompanied  passage  for  solo 
instrument  leads  to  a  climax.  There  is  a  short  orchestral  tutti,  which 
leads  to  the  announcement  by  the  solo  violin  of  the  more  tranquil 
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second  theme.  After  the  development  of  this  motive  there  is  a  long 
tutti  passage.  Then  the  solo  violin  has  an  unaccompanied  cadenza, 
and  it  states  again  the  dark  first  theme.  The  second  motive  reappears 
in  altered  rhythm.  The  movement  ends  in  a  brilliant  climax.  In  this 
movement  the  time  taken  by  the  solo  violin  to  develop  the  themes 
without  orchestral  aid  is  worthy  of  attention. 

II.  The  second  movement,  B-flat  major,  Adagio  di  molto,  4/4,  is 
a  contemplative  romanza.  It  includes  a  first  part  based  on  the  melody 
sung  by  the  solo  violin,  after  a  short  prelude,  and  a  contrasting  middle 
section.  The  latter  begins  after  an  orchestral  passage  with  a  motive 
given  to  the  solo  instrument.  There  is  elaborate  passage-work  used  as 
figuration  against  the  melodious  first  theme,  now  in  the  orchestra.  The 
solo  violin  sings  the  close  of  this  melody.  There  is  a  short  conclusion 
section. 

III.  The  third  and  last  movement,  D  major,  Allegro,  ma  non  tanto, 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

I  was  twenty  years  old  when  I  first  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
under  Maestro  Monteux.  It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  later  and  I 
have  played  countless  concerts  and  numberless  concertos  with  many 
orchestras  around  the  world.  But  the  sound  of  the  great  Boston  Sym- 
phony on  that  memorable  occasion  when  I  sat  spellbound  and  listening 
to  the  opening  tutti  of  the  Chopin  F  minor  Concerto,  almost  forgetting 
to  enter  myself,  has  remained  in  my  inner  ear  to  this  day. 
Then,  as  now,  the  sound  of  the  Boston  has  been  its  special  stamp — a 
stamp  founded  on  the  pride  and  soul  and  dedication  of  every  individual 
musician  no  less  than  every  conductor  throughout  the  eighty-five  years 
of  its  glorious  life. 

So  my  heartiest  good  wishes  and  congratulations  to  Maestro  Leinsdorf 
and  every  artist  member  today  who  have  inherited  this  great  tradition  and 

who  will  pass  it  on  into  the  future  even  stronger  and  more  enhanced. 

Cordially, 
Claudio  Arrau 

It  is  with  a  full  heart  that  I  send  greetings  and  congratulations  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  on  their  85th  birthday;  for  the  music  I  have  had  the 
honour  and  privilege  of  making  music  with  them  are  amongst  the  imper- 
ishable memories  of  my  musical  life.  I  am  told  I  can  write  a  line  of 
music,  and  I  have  preceded  these  words  with  a  few  bars  of  two  Sym- 
phonies [Brahms  II  and  Elgar  II],  of  which  performances  with  your 
great  orchestra  are  treasured  memories.  I  am  told  too  that  an  anecdote 
is  permissible.  My  friends  in  the  orchestra  like  all  good  musicians,  have 
a  hearty  sense  of  humour;  and  I  love  a  delicious  saying  of  theirs  (com- 
pounded I  fear  of  a  liberal  amount  of  truth),  "The  p's  of  today,  are 
the  mfs  of  tomorrow." 
Bless  them  all. 

To  the  orchestra,  their  distinguished  conductor,  and  the  Trustees,  my 
renewed  congratulations  and  sense  of  gratitude  to  an  organization  which 
has  ennobled  and  enriched  the  American  musical  scene  for  nearly  a 
century. 

John  Barbirolli 

The  greetings  in  this  series  ivere  ivritten  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible 
to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 
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3/4>  is  an  aggressive  rondo.  The  statement  of  the  first  theme  is  made  by 
the  solo  violin,  and  the  development  leads  to  a  climax.  The  second 
theme  is  of  a  resolute  nature.  It  is  given  to  the  orchestra  with  the 
melody  in  the  violins  and  the  violoncellos.  The  Finale  is  built  chiefly 
on  these  two  motives.  A  persistent  and  striking  rhythmic  figure  is 
coupled  with  equally  persistent  pedal-points  in  the  harmony. 


Mrs.  Newmarch  says  in  her  sketch  of  Sibelius:  "From  its  earliest 
origin  the  folk  music  of  the  Finns  seems  to  have  been  penetrated  with 
melancholy.  The  Kanteletar,  a  collection  of  lyrics  which  followed  the 
Kalevala,  contains  one  which  gives  the  keynote  of  the  national  music. 
It  is  not  true,  says  the  anonymous  singer  of  this  poem,  that  Vainomoinen 
made  the  'Kantele'  out  of  the  jaw  of  a  gigantic  pike: 
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LAST  NIGHT  IT  WENT  TO  THE  OPERA.  Today  it  is  equally  at 
ome  at  a  leisurely  family  outing.  Whatever  the  occasion,  the  1966  Cadillac  is  always 
brilliant  companion.  Its  wonderfully  quiet  and  luxurious  interiors  achieve  a  supreme 
tandard  of  touring  comfort.  And  its  variable  ratio  power  steering  provides  driving 
ase  without  equal.  Drive  the  new  Cadillac  soon.  You  will  surely  agree  that  1966  is 
Cadillac's  finest  year  in  every  way.    New  elegance,  new  excellence,  new  excitement! 
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The  Kantele  of  care  is  carved, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only; 
Of  hard  times  its  arch  is  fashioned 
And  its  wood  of  evil  chances. 
All  the  strings  of  sorrows  twisted, 
All  the  screws  of  adverse  fortunes; 
Therefore  Kantele  can  never 
Ring  with  gay  and  giddy  music, 
Hence  this  harp  lacks  happy  ditties, 
Cannot  sound  in  cheerful  measures, 
As  it  is  of  care  constructed, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only. 

"These  lines,  while  they  indicate  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  future 
music  of  Finland,  express  also  the  difference  between  the  Finnish  and 
Russian  temperaments.  The  Finn  is  more  sober  in  sentiment,  less 
easily  moved  to  extremes  of  despair  or  of  boisterous  glee  than  his 
neighbor.  Therefore,  while  we  find  accents  of  tragic  sorrow  in  the  music 
of  the  Russian  peasantry,  there  are  also  contrasting  moods  in  which 
they  tune  their  gusslees  (a  musical  instrument  of  the  Russian  people) 
to  'gay  and  giddy  music.' 
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"The  causes  of  this  innate  gravity  and  restrained  melancholy  of  the 
Finnish  temperament  are  not  far  to  seek.  Influences  climatic  and 
historical  have  moulded  this  hyperborean  people  into  what  we  now 
find  them.  Theirs  is  the  most  northern  of  all  civilized  countries.  From 
November  till  the  end  of  March  it  lies  in  thrall  to  a  gripping  and 
relentless  winter;  in  the  northern  provinces  the  sun  disappears  entirely 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January.  Every  yard  of  cultivated 
soil  represents  a  strenuous  conflict  with  adverse  natural  conditions. 
Prosperity,  or  even  moderate  comfort,  has  been  hardly  acquired  under 
such  circumstances. 

"Situated  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  Finland  was  for  centuries  the 
scene  of  obstinate  struggles  between  these  rival  nationalities;  wars 
which  exhausted  the  Finns  without  entirely  sapping  their  fund  of 
stubborn  strength  and  passive  endurance.  Whether  under  Swedish  or 
Russian  rule,  the  instinct  of  liberty  has  remained  unconquerable  in 
this  people.  Years  of  hard  schooling  have  made  them  a  serious-minded, 
self-reliant  race;  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Russians  for  receptivity 
or  exuberance  of  temperament,  but  more  laborious,  steadier  of  purpose 
and  possessed  of  a  latent  energy  which,  once  aroused,  is  not  easily 
diverted  or  checked. 
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Paintings  should  be  delivered  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday, 
January  17  and  Tuesday,  January  18.  Application  blanks  may  be 
had  at  the  Friends'  Office,  or  in  the  evenings  at  the  Box  Office. 
Applications    must   be    submitted   before   Tuesday,    January    18. 
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".  .  .  Many  so-called  Finnish  folk-songs  are  of  Scandinavian  origin. 
That  the  Finns  still  live  as  close  to  Nature  as  their  ancestors,  is  evident 
from  their  literature,  which  reflects  innumerable  pictures  from  this 
land  of  granite  rocks  and  many-tinted  moorlands;  of  long  sweeps  of 
melancholy  fens  and  ranges  of  hills  clothed  with  dark  pine-forests;  the 
whole  enclosed  in  a  silver  network  of  flashing  waters  —  the  gleam  and 
shimmer  of  more  than  a  thousand  lakes.  The  solitude  and  silence,  the 
familiar  landscape,  the  love  of  home  and  country  —  we  find  all  this  in 
the  poetry  of  Runeberg  and  Tavaststjerna,  in  the  paintings  of  Munster- 
hjelm,  Westerholm,  and  Jarnefelt,  and  in  the  music  of  Sibelius. 

".  .  .  Sibelius's  strong  individuality  made  itself  felt  at  the  outset  of 
his  career.  It  was,  of  course,  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  academic 
mind.  Were  the  eccentricity  and  uncouthness  of  some  of  his  early 
compositions  the  outcome  of  ignorance,  or  of  a  deliberate  effort  to  be 
original  at  any  price?  It  was,  as  usual,  the  public,  not  the  specialists, 
who  found  the  just  verdict.   Sibelius's  irregularities  were,  in  part,  the 
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struggles  of  a  very  robust  and  individual  mind  to  express  itself  in  its 
own  way;  but  much  that  seemed  weird  and  wild  in  his  first  works  was 
actually  the  echo  of  the  national  spirit  and  therefore  better  understood 
by  the  public  than  by  the  connoisseurs.  .  .  .  From  his  novitiate, 
Sibelius's  melody  has  been  stamped  with  a  character  of  its  own.  This 
is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  it  derives  from  the  folk-music  and 
the  runo:  —  the  rhythm  in  which  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  Finns 
is  sung.  The  inviolable  metrical  law  of  the  rune  makes  no  distinction 
between  epos  and  melos.  In  some  of  Sibelius's  earlier  works,  where  the 
national  tendency  is  more  crudely  apparent,  the  invariable  and  primi- 
tive character  of  the  rune-rhythm  is  not  without  influence  upon  his 
melody,  lending  it  a  certain  monotony  which  is  far  from  being  devoid 
of  charm.  'The  epic  and  lyric  runes,'  says  Comparetti,  'are  sung  to  a 
musical  phrase  which  is  the  same  for  every  line;  only  the  key  is  varied 
every  second  line,  or,  in  the  epic  runes,  at  every  repetition  of  the  line 
by  the  second  voice.  The  phrase  is  sweet,  simple  with  emphasis,  with 
as  many  notes  as  there  are  syllables.'  Sibelius's  melody,  at  its  maturity, 
is  by  no  means  of  the  short-winded  and  broken  kind,  but  rather  a 
sustained  and  continuous  cantilena,  which  lends  itself  to  every  variety 
of  emotional  curve  and  finds  its  ideal  expression  through  the  medium 
of  the  cor  anglais.    His  harmony  —  a  law  unto  itself  —  is  sometimes  of 
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Smith,  Barney  &  Co.  recognizes,  as 
Richard  III  did,  that  "Men  shall  deal 
unadvisedly  sometimes,  Which  after 
hours  give  leisure  to  repent."  Perhaps 
even  the  best  counsel  can  be  no  guar- 
antee against  later  regret,  But  it's  surely 
better  to  act  advisedly. 

During  Smith,  Barney's  ninety  years 
and  more,  we've  worked  closely  with 
hundreds  of  corporations.  They  know 
the  value  of  our  advice.  Whether  the 
company  was  "going  public"  for  the 
first  time ...  or  was  a  closely  held  cor- 
poration looking  for  the  best  way  to 
broaden  ownership  ...  or  was  seeking 
growth  through  merger  or  acquisition 


..  .Smith,  Barney's  knowledgeable  assis- 
tance, our  imaginative  anticipation  of 
factors  sometimes  overlooked,  have 
helped  preclude  any  repentance  at  lei- 
sure in  "after  hours." 

Does  your  company  need  new 
capital?  Does  it  face  any  problem  in 
financial  planning?  Let  us  talk  it  over 
with  you.  We  can  help  you. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  and  American  Stock  Exchanges 

125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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Recordings  by  the 
OSTON   SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 


'IIS  HUTU'S  VOICE* 

rca  Victor 


Bartok 
Beethoven 


Berg 
Brahms 


Ravel 
Dello  Joio 

Faure 
Mahler 


Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Violin  Concerto  (joseph  silverstein) 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica") 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (artur  Rubinstein) 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (artur  Rubinstein) 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  (phyllis  curtin) 

Symphony  No.  1 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (van  cliburn) 

Symphony  No.  2 

Piano  Concerto  in  G     )  , 

.   TT     .     .         \  (LORIN  HOLLANDER) 

rantasy  and  Variations  V 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  (samuel  mayes) 

Symphony  No.  1 


LM-2642 
LM-2852 
LM-2644 
LM-2701 
LM-2848 
LM-2733 
LM-703} 

LM-27111 
LM-2724 

LM-2809 

LM-2667 

LM-2703 
LM-2642 


Symphony  No.  5 

LM-7031 

Mendelssohn 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 

LM-2673 

Menotti 

The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi 
("With  chorus  and  soloists) 

LM-2785 

Mozart 

Symphony  No.  41  and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass  -  Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

LM-7030 

Prokofiev 

Symphony  No.  5 

LM-2707 

Symphony  No.  6 

LM-2834 

Symphony-Concerto  (samuel  mayes) 

LM-2703 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (erick  Friedman) 

LM-2732 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (lorin  Hollander) 

LM-2732 

RlMSKY-KORSAKOV 

Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or" 

LM-2725 

SCHOENBERG 

"Gurre-Lieder,"  Excerpts  (lili  chookasian)* 

LM-2785 

Schumann 

Symphony  No.  4 

LM-2701 

Strauss 

"Ein  Heldenleben" 

LM-2641 

Excerpts  from  "Salome";  The  Awakening  of  Helen 

from  "The  Egyptian  Helen"  (leontyne  price 

)  LM-2849 

Stravinsky 

Suite  from  The  Firebird 

LM-2725 

Violin  Concerto  (joseph  silverstein) 

LM-2852 

Tchaikovsky 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (artur  Rubinstein) 
(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 

LM-2681 

pungent  dissonance  and  sometimes  has  a  mysterious,  penetrating  sweet- 
ness, like  the  harmony  of  the  natural  world.  In  the  quaint  words  of 
the  Finnish  critic  Flodin:  'It  goes  its  own  way,  which  is  surely  the  way 
of  God,  if  we  acknowledge  that  all  good  things  come  from  Him.'  It 
seems  impossible  to  hear  any  one  of  Sibelius's  characteristic  works 
without  being  convinced  that  it  voices  the  spirit  of  an  unfamiliar  race. 
His  music  contains  all  the  essential  qualities  to  which  I  have  referred 
as  forming  part  and  parcel  of  the  Finnish  temperament. 

".  .  .  Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the  folk- 
song; but,  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by  the  spirit 
of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated  to  deceive 
the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There  is  a  mistaken 
impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me  'that  my  themes 
are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used  a  theme  that  was  not 
of  my  own  invention.'  " 

[copyrighted] 


marion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories  —  displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated  table 
settings  in  the  contemporary  manner. 

Good  design  gift  ideas  by  outstanding 
international  designers  and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


{£f  THE     ^> 

prepshopa) 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 

Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.   •    CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD 
are  you  going? 


_  V 

if'SdT  Whether  you're  doing 

jf'jp    the  Continent,  wintering  in 
warmer  climes  or  discovering 
the  ageless  wonder  of  the  Orient 
...  the  preferred  New  England  travel 
consultant  is  GARBER'S.  It's  New  Eng- 
land's largest  travel  service  ...  and 
New  England's  most  expert.  We 
have  carefully  staffed  offices  for 
your  convenience.  Call  on 
\ He     soon  to  discuss  your 

travel  plans.     /jTT/lf 


V 


<y>arher 

TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Jordan  Marsh  Company  •   HA-6-4140 

1406  Beacon  Street,  Brookline  •  RE  4-2100 
1157  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  •  AV  2-2100 
767  Beacon  Street,  Newton  •   DE  2-4620 

Prudential  Center  office  opens  December 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 


CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

In  the  eighty-five  years  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
there  have  been  only  a  handful  of  occasions  when  the 
Orchestra  has  been  forced  by  inclement  weather  or  such 
occurrences  as  the  November  power  failure  to  postpone  a 
concert.  As  in  the  past  the  Orchestra  will  make  every  effort 
to  adhere  to  its  schedule.  The  day  has  passed,  however,  when 
the  majority  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and  its 
players  lived  within  easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall  —  a  large 
number  travel  many  miles,  usually  by  car,  to  the  concerts, 
and  nowadays  the  system  of  traffic  is  more  easily  upset  by 
heavy  storms. 

When  there  is  a  storm,  the  Symphony  Hall  switchboard  is 
swamped  with  calls  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  postpone- 
ment. To  make  it  easier  for  our  subscribers  to  learn  what  is 
afoot,  the  Orchestra  has  arranged  with  several  radio  stations 
to  broadcast  any  notice  of  a  change  in  concert  schedule. 
In  the  future,  if  you  have  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  being 
held,  please  tune  to  one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather 
than  call  Symphony  Hall.  These  stations  have  agreed  to 
carry  an  announcement  as  soon  as  a  decision  has  been  made. 


WBZ 

1030  kc 

WCRB 

1330  kc  AM; 

102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI 

590  kc  AM; 

103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE 

1260  kc 

WHDH 

850  kc  AM; 

94.5  mc  FM 

WNAC 

680  kc  AM; 

WRKO-FM  98.5  mc 

\rfi] 


CONTACT 

Making  your  printing  do  more  selling  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  knack  of  buying  good  printing.  The 
most  costly  and  effective  selling  piece  in  the  world 
is  absolutely  worthless  until  it  comes  into  contact 
with  a  prospect. 

Send  a  piece  of  printed  salesmanship  with  every 
letter,  invoice  and  package. 

GEO.   H.   ELLIS   CO. 

272  Congress  Street        •        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Tel.  542-7800 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail.  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  —  and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management,  r!  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 
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BOSTON 

SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND         J|^ 

rausii 

100  Franhlm  Street.  Boston  Mass  02106 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  (Series  A)  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

JANUARY  18 
JEAN  MARTINON,  Conductor 

FEBRUARY  15 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

MALCOLM  FRAGER,  Piano 

MARCH  8 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

MARCH  15 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

MARCH  29 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

CLAUDE  FRANK,  Piano 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Violin 

JULES  ESKIN,  Cello 

APRIL  19 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


PENSION   FUND 
CONCERT 

Sunday,  January  9, 1966 


Erich  Leinsdorp 

Music  Director 


M 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
RUDOLF  SERKIN,  Soloist 

In  the  Eighty-fifth  Anniversary  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  members  of  the 
Orchestra  have  invited  Rudolf  Serkin  to  join  with  them  for 
the  137th  Pension  Fund  Concert  to  be  given  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Sunday  afternoon,  January  9,  1966,  at  three  o'clock. 
Mr.  Serkin,  who  is  generously  donating  his  services  to  the 
Pension  Fund,  first  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1938  and  has  been  heard  frequently 
with  the  Orchestra  since  that  time,  the  most  recent  being 
at  last  summer's  Berkshire  Festival.  For  the  January  Pension 
Fund  Concert  Rudolf  Serkin  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting  will  play  Mozart's 
Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  K.  466,  and  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  2  in  B-flat  by  Brahms. 


TICKETS     Floor:   $12,  $10,  $8,  $7,  S6 

First  Balcony:   $10,  $7,  $6,  $5 
Second  Balcony:   $5,  $4 


SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 


CO  6-1492 
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TICKET  RESALE   AND 
RESERVATION  PLAN 


^^£>>^^$ 


The  Ticket  Resale  and  Reservation  Plan  which  has  been  in 
practice  for  the  past  two  seasons  has  been  most  successful.  The 
Trustees  are  grateful  to  those  subscribers  who  have  complied 
with  it,  and  again  wish  to  bring  this  plan  to  the  attention  of 
the  Orchestra's  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Subscribers  who  wish  to  release  their  seats  for  a  specific  concert 
are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient.  They  need  only  call 
Symphony  Hall,  CO  6-1492,  and  give  their  name  and  ticket 
location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Subscribers  releasing  their 
seats  for  resale  will  continue  to  receive  written  acknowledgment 
for  income  tax  purposes. 


Since  the  Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many 
returned  tickets  it  may  expect  for  concerts,  those  who  wish  to 
make  requests  for  tickets  may  do  so  by  telephoning  Symphony 
Hall  and  asking  for  "Reservations."  Requests  will  be  filled  in 
the  order  received  and  no  reservations  will  be  made  when  the 
caller  cannot  be  assured  of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  under  this 
plan  may  be  purchased  and  picked  up  from  the  Box  Office  on 
the  day  of  the  concert  three  hours  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
program.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half -hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


Last  season  the  successful  operation  of  the  Ticket  Resale  and 
Reservation  Plan  aided  in  reducing  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  $19,000. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE   R.    NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LONGWOOD    6-8348                                           BROOKLINE    46.    MASSACHUSETTS 

SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.    Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.   Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 
2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus 

PIANOFORTE 
Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO       taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions       VOICE 


HARRY  GOODMAN 

Teacher  of  Piano 

143  LONGWOOD  AVENUE 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 

ASpinwall  7-1259         —         734-2933 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  pollen  glass 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Squarb         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmastey 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermom 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Rnudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Bui  ton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinofl 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\j  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


E 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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THURSDAY  EVENING 
SERIES 

A-3 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


EXCELLAIT 
SURTOUT 


POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  accept 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  ea 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fanfa 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  strai 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  One 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  in 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  measuri 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  "expanding  int( 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  mod* 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  develoj 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  woi 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  8c  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  MILK  STREET         BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  542-1250 


Associated  with 


0BRI0N,  RUSSELL  &c  C< 

Insurance    of   Every    Descripti 
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On 


EIGHTY-FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The   TRUSTEES   of   the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


leea 
anfa 
strai 


asia 

lint 
uodi 
celo| 

>W0I 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Raymond 


•  President 

•  Vice-President 

•  Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 
Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare  Andrew  Raeburn 

Press  and  Publicity  Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 


SYMPHONY      HALL 


B  O 


S  T  O   N 
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Bartok/ Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Erich  Leinsdorf 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 


For  his  recording  debut  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symp 
Leinsdorf  chose  Bartok's  "Concerto  for  Orchestra"  The  res, 
album  was  an  enormous  success,  fie  later  turned  to  Prokofief 
Dynagroove  recordings  such  as  that  of  the  Fifth  Symphony 
since  shown  why  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune's  critic  wrote:" Lein 
is  now  in  the  midst  of  performing  all  the  Prokofief f orchestral 
ature...he  is  quite  clearly  just  the  man  for  the  job"  Listen  to 
Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  exclusively  on  RCA  Red* 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 
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RCA  Victor 
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THE  SOLOISTS 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

Joseph  Silverstein  succeeded  Richard 
Burgin  as  Concertmaster  in  1962.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1955  when  he  was 
twenty-three  and  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Orchestra  at  that  time.  Born  in 
Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 
with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Mischa  Misch- 
akoff.  He  played  in  the  orchestras  of 
Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia  be- 
fore joining  this  one.  Mr.  Silverstein 
has  won  signal  honors  here  and  abroad. 
In  the  autumn  of  1961  he  was  awarded 
the  prize  in  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg 
Foundation  Competition. 

JULES  ESKIN 

Jules  Eskin  joined  this  Orchestra  as 
principal  cellist  last  year.  Mr.  Eskin 
became  the  principal  cellist  of  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  in  1961.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  and  has  also  been  a  former 
student  at  the  Curtis  Institute  where 
he  studied  with  Leonard  Rose.  Before 
going  to  Cleveland  Mr.  Eskin  played 
with  the  Dallas  Symphony,  and  was  first 
cellist  with  the  New  York  City  Center 
Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra.  He  made 
a  recital  tour  of  Europe  in  1961  and  has 
given  recitals  in  Town  Hall,  New  York. 
He  has  also  played  annually  in  the 
Casals  Festival  Orchestra  in  Puerto 
Rico. 
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Our  at  home  coat  of  satin-backed 
crepe  -  the  yoke  and  long,  tapered 
sleeves  of  satin.  Zipper  closing.  In 
Deep  Sapphire  or  Emerald.  Petite, 
small,  medium,  large.  $45.00 


416  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  02116 
KEnmore  6-6238 


54  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY 
CEdar  5-3430 
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RESULTS  OF  THE 

85th  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER 

AND  GOLDEN  TRUMPET  BALL 

The  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Orchestra's 
85th  Anniversary  Dinner  and  Ball,  which 
took  place  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Sep- 
tember 24th,  recently  sent  a  letter  to  the 
seven  hundred  guests  who  attended,  with 
this  report: 

"We  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  net  profit  from  the  evening 
amounted  to  $161,155.80.  We  are  de- 
lighted the  Trustees  have  decided  that 
this  money  should  be  used  for  specific 
projects  such  as  the  renovation  of  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  connection  with  the  Bos- 
ton Redevelopment  Authority  Fenway 
Project.  The  recent  announcement  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  of  matching  grants 
to  orchestras  is  also  wonderful  news,  but 
no  money  from  this  source  can  be  ex- 
pected this  season.  Therefore,  we  must 
remind  ourselves  that  the  Orchestra 
continues  to  depend  on  the  Friends  to 
make  up  the  major  part  of  its  current 
operating  deficit." 

Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  benefit.  She  was  es- 
corted by  her  host,  Henry  B.  Cabot, 
President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Other  honorary 
guests  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cabot's  box 
were  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Governor  and  Mrs. 
John  A.  Volpe,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erich 
Leinsdorf.  Mayor  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Collins  of  Boston  were  guests  at  the 
table  of  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Trustee 
Chairman  of  the  Benefit. 

Walter  Cronkite,  the  well  known  news 
commentator,  served  as  Master  of  Cere- 
monies for  the  evening.  Anna  Russell, 
the  singing  comedienne,  entertained  after 
dinner.  The  highlight  of  the  evening 
occurred  when  Arthur  Fiedler  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  con- 
tributed their  valued  services  in  playing 
two  half-hour  sections  of  waltzes.  Music 
for  general  dancing  was  provided  by 
Ruby  Newman  and  his  Orchestra. 

The  Trustees  have  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  ladies  who  made  possi- 
ble the  first  benefit  dinner  and  ball  ever 
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given  for  the  Orchestra.  Mrs.  Harris 
Fahnestock  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Tilgh- 
man  were  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Benefit. 
Mrs.  Louis  W.  Cabot  and  Mrs.  Norman 
L.  Cahners  are  Co- Chairmen  of  the 
Council  of  Friends  of  the  Orchestra, 
under  whose  auspices  the  Dinner  and 
Ball  was  presented.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Benefit  included  Mrs. 
Frank  G.  Allen,  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Cahners, 
Mrs.  Paul  Child,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Coletti, 
Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Cook,  Mrs.  Forrest 
Cranmer,  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Dean,  Mrs. 
Raymond  W.  Ellis,  Mrs.  Sears  Gardiner, 
Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins,  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Hovey,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Howard, 
Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell,  Mrs.  Erich 
Kauders,  Mrs.  Ruby  Newman,  Mr.  Da- 
vid T.  Owsley,  Mrs.  George  A.  Parson, 
Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Mrs.  George 
R.  Rowland,  and  Mrs.  Ducey  Ryerson. 
Committee  Chairmen  were  Mrs. 
Lewis  P.  Cabot,  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Cain, 
Mrs.  Charles  Devens,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Gavin,  Mrs  Albert  Goodhue,  Mrs.  John 
L.  Grandin,  Mrs.  Jerome  M.  Rosenfeld, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  and  Mrs. 
Richard  H.  Thompson. 


DR,  ROGER  I.  LEE 

The  passing  of  Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee  re- 
calls his  distinguished  services  as  a 
physician,  combined  with  his  devotion 
to  music.  He  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
season  of  1934-35,  and  continued  until 
1949-50.  This  experience  he  termed  "a 
good  many  years  of  interesting  associa- 
tion with  music  and  musical  people." 
Within  this  period  he  was  successively 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  (1943-44),  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (1945-46),  and  of 
the  American  College  of  Physicians 
(1941).  Among  other  affiliations  was  his 
membership  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  London.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  medical  articles  and  several 
books.  But  he  took  particular  pride  in 
being  known  as  a  trustee  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


OWN  11,000 
PAPERBACKS? 
WE  DO. 


Bui  of  course,  we're  in  the  business. 
One  reason  many  people  like  to 
browse  at  Book  Clearing  House  is 
the  vast  assemblage  of  11,000 
paperback  titles  (actually  about 
100,000  copies),  in  addition  to  all 
our  other  books  and  records.  It 
makes  for  one-stop  shopping  for  all 
your  food  for  thought.  There  are 
other  prerequisites  for  BCH  brows- 
ers, too,  such  as  no-pressure  sales- 
people who  mind  their  own  business 
until  you  ask  them  a  question,  at 
which  time  they  demonstrate  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  things  they 
sell.  But  here's  the  whole  list  of  our 
offerings: 

1.  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  1 1 ,000  paperback  titles 

4.  Text  and  technical  books 

5.  10,000-title  record 

department 

6.  Literary  magazines  and 

quarterlies 

7.  Our  left-bank  sidewalk  carts 

of  books 

You  see?    Seven  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 

BOSTON  •  CO  7-1600 

Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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"I  happen  to  know  this  stock 
is  going  to  skyrocket." 


Make  no  mistake,  we're  always  open  to  suggestion. 

And  from  time  to  time,  a  little-known  stock  turns  up  that  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  brilliant  future.  If,  after  thorough  professional 
analysis,  it  still  looks  promising,  we're  only  too  happy  to  put  that 
stock  to  work  to  the  advantage  of  our  customers. 

Unfortunately,  though,  this  is  pretty  rare.  So,  as  it  turns  out, 
most  of  the  so-called  "red-hot"  ones  get  a  cool  reception  from  us. 

Which  is  precisely  why  so  many  people  with  sizable  holdings  let  us 
manage  their  investments. 

We  protect  them  from  themselves.  And  their  friends.  We'don't  get 
carried  away  by  hot  tips.  We  have  the  experience,  the  judgment,  and 
the  staff  to  dig  deep  into  promising  investment  opportunities  and 
come  up  with  solid  recommendations  for  our  customers. 

The  point:  for  our  investment  officers  and  analysts,  investing  is  a 
full-time  career;  for  you,  it's  probably  not.  We  can  help  you. 

Now  then.  What  was  the  name  of  that  stock? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Third  Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  December  30,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Fine Serious  Song:   Lament  for  String  Orchestra 

Brahms.  .  .    Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Violin  and  Violoncello,  Op.  102 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Andante 
III.     Vivace  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.  Sostenuto  assai;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 

III.  Adagio  espressivo 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace 


SOLOISTS 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN         JULES  ESKIN 

Violin  Cello 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SERIOUS  SONG:    LAMENT  FOR  STRING  ORCHESTRA 

By  Irving  Fine 
Born  in  Boston,  December  3,  1914;  died  there,  August  23,  1962 


Irving  Fine  composed  his  Serious  Song  by  a  commission  of  the  Louisville  Orches- 
tra, for  performance  in  Louisville  in  1955. 

Irving  Fine  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and 
Winthrop.  He  received  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  Harvard 
University  where  he  majored  in  music  and  worked  with  Edward  Burl- 
ingame  Hill  and  Walter  Piston.  He  also  took  a  course  in  choral  con- 
ducting with  A.  T.  Davison.  His  advanced  studies  included  composi- 
tion with  Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  and 
France.  In  1939  Mr.  Fine  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Music 
Department,  and  from  1947  to  1950  served  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music.  He  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood  through  nine  sessions  between  1946-57.  In  the  fall  of 
1950,  Mr.  Fine  joined  the  faculty  of  Brandeis  University  where  he  was 
Walter  W.  Naumburg  Professor  of  Music  and  also  Chairman  of  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts. 

His  early  compositions  were  strongly  influenced  by  Stravinsky  and 
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our  cruidina  ranael 

fashion-wise,    you   will   go 

much  further,  if  you  start 

your  itinerary  with  a  trip 

to 


TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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...   in  the  manner  of  Matisse 

A  splash  of  prints, 

swirling  and  blooming 

on  finely  knit  wools. 

Slender  shapes  with  narrow  tops. 

Only  at  Filene's.  Sizes  8-16. 

Oxford  Shop,  fifth  floor 

Filene's  Boston,  Northshore, 

Southshore,  Chestnut  Hill  and  Natick 
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Hindemith,  but  he  later  adopted  an  eclectic  style  in  which  contra- 
puntal elaboration  and  energetic  rhythm  were  his  main  concerns.  He 
was  also  aware  of  the  necessity  for  writing  with  a  certain  lyrical  flow  of 
melody  which  is  quite  apparent  in  the  work  performed  today. 

The  following  works  by  Mr.  Fine  have  been  played  by  this  Orchestra. 

Symphony  (1962) 

March  23-24,  1962  (First  performance) 

Notturno  for  Strings  and  Harp 
December  14-15,  1962 

Toccata  Concertante 

October  22-23,  1948  (First  performance) 
(repeated  1964) 

[copyrighted] 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  •  FORD  MEMORIAL 

AUDITORIUM,  DETROIT  •  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

PHILADELPHIA    •    LINCOLN    CENTER,    NEW   YORK 

KENNEDY  CENTER,  WASHINGTON 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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CONCERTO  IN  A  MINOR  FOR  VIOLIN  AND 

VIOLONCELLO,  Op.   102 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Brahms  composed  this  Concerto  in  the  summer  of  1887  at  Thun  in  SA\Titzerland. 
It  had  a  rehearsal  performance  at  the  Kurhaus  in  Baden-Baden,  when  the  composer 
conducted  and  the  solo  parts  were  played  by  Joachim  and  Hausmann.  The  first 
public  performance  was  at  Cologne.  October  18,  1887,  with  the  same  soloists,  Brahms 
again  presiding.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  first  performance  in  America  in  New 
York,  January  5,  1889,  when  the  violinist  was  Max  Bendix,  the  cellist  Victor  Herbert. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  Boston  performance  on  November  18, 
1893,  with  Franz  Kneisel  and  Alwin  Schroeder  as  soloists.  The  Concerto  was  per- 
formed after  Brahms's  death,  April  10,  1897,  and  again  on  January  31,  1902,  with  the 
same  soloists. 

The  score  requires  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

rahms'  "double"  Concerto  was  his  last  orchestral  work.   It  followed 
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the  Fourth  Symphony  by  two  years,  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  by 
at  least  five.  Perhaps  this  was  the  closest  approach  he  could  manage  to 
undertake  to  that  medium  which  seems  to  have  been  carefully  avoided 
by  most  of  the  "great"  composers  —  the  concerto  for  violoncello.  It  is 
plain  that  he  composed  this  work  with  Joseph  Joachim  in  mind,  and 
it  may  be  guessed  that  he  would  not  have  been  disposed  at  this  mellow 
period  of  his  artistic  life  to  write  a  second  violin  concerto  for  a  virtuoso, 
involving  as  it  would  a  larger  amount  of  display  passagework  than 
would  have  been  to  his  taste  at  the  time. 


Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  thana  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 


tVVBi   WORCESTER 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Joachim  had  been  separated  from  his  wife,  and  when  he  had  sued 
for  divorce  Brahms  had  been  in  sympathy  with  Frau  Joachim.  A  letter 
from  him  to  her  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  believe  the  charges 
against  her  had  been  read  in  court  and  had  influenced  the  decision 
against  Joachim.  When,  at  length,  the  two  old  friends  were  ready  to 
make  their  peace,  Brahms  sent  him  a  score  of  this  concerto  with  the 
unadorned  inscription:  "To  Him  for  Whom  It  Was  Written." 

Brahms  admitted,  in  a  letter  to  Clara  Schumann,  that  he  was  not  so 
much  at  ease  writing  for  the  violin  and  cello  as  for  his  own  instrument, 
the  piano.  "Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  to  write  for  instru- 
ments whose  nature  and  timbre  one  has  in  one's  head  as  it  were  only 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  one  hears  only  with  one's  intelligence,  as 
it  is  to  write  for  an  instrument  which  one  knows  through  and  through 
as  I  do  the  piano.  In  this  case  I  know  thoroughly  what  I  am  writing 
and  why  I  write  in  this  way  or  that."  Addicted  to  understatement,  he 
was  to  prove  in  the  music  itself  that  he  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  the 
handling  of  string  instruments,  and  how  to  match  their  double  dis- 
course with  symphonic  development  to  a  good  end.  Brahms  was  writing 
as  one  pianist  to  another.  Missing,  for  the  time  being,  the  instrument 
obedient  to  his  fingers,  he  was  by  no  means  ill  at  ease  in  writing  for 
the  instruments  that  were  not.  [copyrighted] 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street     •     Boston 

Provides  for  the  handicapped  child: 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 
Transportation    •    Vocational  Training 
Medical  and  Dental  Care 
Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 
Social  Development      •      Noon  Meal 
Testing     •     Recreation     •     Camping 

Without  Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-Sectarian 
Day  School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor      Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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Jules  Eskin,  the  new  Principal 
Cello  of  the  Orchestra,  comes  to  Boston 
from  a  similar  post  which  he  held  for  boris  and  milton -Boston 

three  seasons  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Like  his  colleague,  Burton 
Fine,  he  is  a  native  Philadelphian  and  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  His 
teachers  included  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Leonard  Rose,  and  Janos  Starker. 
The  winner  of  the  1954  Naumburg  Foundation  Award,  he  made  his 
Town  Hall  debut  that  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foundation.  He  has 
also  played  recitals  in  Boston  and  Washington,  D.C.;  in  1961,  he  em- 
barked on  a  thirteen-recital  tour  of  Europe.  In  addition,  he  played  for 
three  years  with  Pablo  Casals  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  with  Casals,  Schneider, 
and  Serkin  at  Marlboro. 

Like  many  members  of  the  Orchestra,  he  is  a  skilled  photographer. 
His  musical  activities  include  teaching  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

FOUNDED    183X  TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE   ST.  MEMBER   F.D.I.C 
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ENTR'ACTE 

THE  ADVENTUROUS  LISTENER 

"Two,  and  I  think  only  two,  requisites  are  essential  to  understanding  the 
art  of  our  time.   The  first  is  tolerance;  the  second  is  repeated  exposure." 

(Frederick  P.  Walkey,  Director  of  the  deCordova  and  Dana  Museum, 
Boston  Symplwny  Orchestra  Bulletin,  February  ij,  1956.) 


tt  is  plain  enough  when  a  new  and  arresting  work  is  performed  at  a 
-*■  symphony  concert  anywhere  that  the  reception  is  mixed.  Comments 
in  the  corridors  seem  to  extend  from  elation  to  resentment.  Friend- 
ships are  sometimes  strained.  One  could  find  almost  any  opinion:  the 
piece  is  an  exciting,  new  apparition  in  the  world;  it  is  interesting  and 
rather  amusing;  it  has  its  points  but  once  is  enough;  it  is  an  imposition 
and  an  outrage. 

The  proportion  of  these  reactions  to  any  single  piece  has  never  been 
systematically  polled,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  becomes  a  debate  which  for 
the  moment  gets  nowhere  because  one's  own  opinion  is  all  that  really 
matters  to  one's  self.  The  middle  categories  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
majority.   They  will  include  that  greater  part  of  the  seasoned  concert- 
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the 


Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 
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going  public  which,  when  less  than  enraptured,  accept  equably  and  in 
good  faith  what  may  be  offered  for  what  it  may  contain.  These  middle 
opinions  are  likely  to  be  nearer  the  truth  because  new  music  is  apt  to 
be  in  between  as  to  quality,  truly  extraordinary  works  being  rare  in 
any  age.  As  for  those  of  the  last  category,  the  malcontents,  they  are 
likely  to  be  unreasonable  because,  having  failed  to  discover  any  par- 
ticular point  in  the  music,  a  point  which  does  exist  according  to  other 
opinions,  they  are  by  their  own  admission  not  qualified  judges.  An 
opinion  more  safely  to  be  counted  upon  is  that  of  the  conductor,  who 
by  the  nature  of  his  job  has  presumably  a  good  deal  more  musical 
penetration  than  the  average  listener.  He  has  chosen  the  new  piece 
and  labored  over  the  preparation  (which  is  often  considerable)  for  the 
reason  that  he  has  found  it  worth  the  time  and  effort  of  his  orchestra 
and  himself,  as  well  as  worth  consideration  by  his  audiences. 

The  question  of  how  much  contemporary  music  should  be  included 
upon  his  programs  is  one  which  a  conductor  must  continually  ask 
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himself.  To  what  extent  should  he  lead  his  audiences  into  new  ways 
and  accustom  them  to  perhaps  an  ultimate  enjoyment  of  what  is  at 
first  baffling?  How  often  does  he  owe  a  talented  young  composer  the 
great  advantage  of  a  first  performance  in  his  own  presence?  Should  he 
listen  to  the  critics,  remembering  that  critics  in  the  past  have  not 
always  proven  good  prophets?  Conductors,  so  history  shows,  have  in 
many  cases  been  good  prophets  and  men  of  courage  and  conviction. 
There  have  been  times  when  conductors  (and  this  includes  Boston 
Symphony  conductors)  have  persisted  against  considerable  opposition, 
even  repeated  certain  much  reviled  works  and  at  length  proved  them- 
selves gloriously  right.  The  cases  come  to  mind  of  composers  now 
exalted  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  but  at  first  roundly  de- 
nounced: Brahms,  Franck,  Strauss,  Debussy,  Sibelius,  Stravinsky,  and  — 
let  us  not  become  involved  in  the  still  arguable  present. 

The  more  conservative  composers  of  today  who  woo  us  with  cus- 
tomary harmonies  have  certainly  the  right  to  be  heard,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  more  challenging  ones.  Ludwig  Spohr  was  once  found 
more  agreeable  and  safe  than  Beethoven  —  at  a  later  period  Karl  Gold- 
mark  was  found  more  comfortable  than  Richard  Strauss.  Spohr's  Con- 
secration of  Tones  and  Goldmark's  Rustic  Wedding  Symphony  had 
a  legitimate  claim  to  be  played  and  enjoyed  until  they  succumbed  to 
their  more  enduring  rivals  and  quietly  passed  into  oblivion.    The 
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bolder  composers,  the  ruthless  innovators,  proved  with  time  the  more 
engrossing  artists,  and  it  was  only  then  fully  realized  that  they  had  been 
the  musical  life  blood  of  their  day.  If  there  are  no  proper  giants  loom- 
ing now,  it  is  still  a  good  idea  to  scan  the  horizon.  The  situation  is  the 
same  —  music  continues  to  reflect  contemporary  tendencies  and  to  seek 
fresh  ways.  Every  conductor  is  aware  of  this,  and  will  not  allow  his 
programs  to  subside  into  stagnation  by  drawing  away  from  the  music 
that  is  being  written  right  now. 

A  young  American  composer  today  faces  prodigious  numerical  com- 
petition. The  situation  is  very  different  from  that  of  1886,  when  Louis 
C.  Elson  remarked  that  "if  all  the  symphonic  composers  of  America 
were  to  hold  a  mass-meeting  they  could  be  lodged  in  one  double  room 
in  any  country  hotel."  Now  they  would  need  considerably  more  space. 
There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  them,  and  they  keep  coming.  Most  of 
them  will  never  get  known,  since  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  for  so 
much  creation.  Still,  the  situation  is  healthy,  numerically  speaking  — 
it  recalls  seventeenth  century  Italy  or  eighteenth  century  Germany, 
which  seem  to  have  had  no  end  of  listenable  but  unimportant  com- 
posers. Audiences  have  a  persistent  tendency  to  take  what  seems  good 
to  them  and  not  to  bother  in  the  least  as  to  whether  every  aspirant  is 
getting  a  hearing.    If  on  the  other  hand  he  has  a  talent  which  merits 
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survival  he  is  pretty  likely  to  get  his  hearing  in  our  concert  world  which 
possesses  more  performances,  and  more  skilled  performers  than  any 
previous  era  could  show.  The  composer  now  has  vast  resources  of 
working  material  to  draw  upon  —  chromatic,  intervallic,  rhythmic, 
coloristic.  If  he  is  no  more  than  clever  and  ingenious,  his  music  can 
be  stimulating  to  conductor,  musicians,  and  audience.  If  he  is  one  of 
the  rare  ones  with  that  something  which  great  art  requires,  he  will 
have  his  due  of  performances,  and  eventually  of  full  apprehension. 

The  easiest  course  for  any  conductor  would  be  to  pass  by  new,  diffi- 
cult, or  controversial  works  and  simply  give  his  audiences  the  estab- 
lished "masterpieces"  of  obvious  worth  and  popularity.  Since  the 
really  great  symphonies  are  unfortunately  too  few,  the  result  would  be 
over-repetition,  which  dulls  the  edge  of  enjoyment,  for  the  habitues  at 
least.  The  final  result  would  be  a  sort  of  squirrel  cage  of  the  familiar, 
as  if  the  art  of  musical  composition  had  come  to  end  about  fifty  years 
ago.  Without  the  stimulation  of  new  musical  vistas,  symphony  con- 
certs would  subside  into  decrepitude. 

Many  people  say  after  a  performance:  "I  am  not  educated  up  to  it," 
as  if  music  were  made  for  a  closed  cult  of  experts.  Perhaps  some  music 
is  only  for  experts.  If  so,  it  is  of  little  value.  Complexity  in  scores 
should  not  be  exclusive;  a  fugue  or  a  double  chorus  of  Bach,  the  finale 
of  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony,  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  do  not  follow 
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every  detail  of  the  counterpoint.  Complexity  should  produce  a  clear 
over-all  impression,  whether  from  early  composers  or  the  latest  ones. 
It  must  be  acceptable  to  the  lay  listener  or  have  no  general  claim  for 
performance.  Enjoyment  of  sounds  is  not  reached  by  theoretical 
instruction.  It  comes  through  alertness  to  rhythm,  to  melody,  and  to 
sound  combinations.  This  alertness  can  be  developed,  it  is  true,  by  a 
certain  amount  of  systematic  training  —  but  too  much  is  no  help.  The 
professional  expert  is  not  always  enviable  where  the  enjoyment  of 
listening  is  concerned.  His  proper  fastidiousness  as  a  performer  usually 
makes  him  over-fastidious  as  a  listener.  He  is  also  apt  to  be  a  restless 
listener,  because  he  is  by  habit  at  the  giving  rather  than  the  receiving 
end,  and  as  a  listener  he  can  be  jaded  by  repeated  hearing.  Fortunate 
is  the  beginner  who  may  have  the  privilege,  the  exhilirating  experience 
of  hearing  a  symphony  by  Beethoven  for  the  first  time!  That  privilege 
belongs  to  the  lay  listener.  His  enjoyment  generally  speaking  increases 
through  responsive  and  repeated  listening,  whereby  the  rhythmic  and 
tonal  sense  latent  in  all  of  us  can  become  keen  and  discriminating. 
It  is  good  sense  for  every  listener  to  enjoy  in  his  own  way  and  to 
be  independent  of  expert  judgment.  Of  the  various  morals  which 
Wagner,  without  being  sententious,  allows  us  to  draw  from  the  book 
of  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg,  perhaps  the  most  potent  is  driven 
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Can  you  r&member  when 
Wagner  was  "banned" in  Boston? 


From  the  earliest  days  of  our  Symphony,  Wagner  had  been  a  particular 
favorite  of  Boston  conductors.  In  fact,  four  days  after  Wagner's  death  in 
1882,  the  Symphony  dedicated  a  memorial  concert  to  the  German  master. 
Wagner's  music  fit  that  occasion  too — very  sad,  very  sombre.  Breaking  tra- 
dition, the  musicians  even  wore  black  ties. 

But  during  the  First  World  War,  Wagnerian  music  was  not  performed 
in  Boston.  That  was  because  Wagner  was  German,  and  the  conductor, 
Monteux,  did  not  want  to  offend  anyone. 

At  that  time,  many  concert-goers  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Traditionally, 
Bostonians  have  never  been  as  fond  of  Wagner  as  their  conductors. 

If  you  remember  the  days  when  Wagner  was  "banned,"  chances  are  you're 
in  a  good  position  to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — op- 
portunity. New  England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life 
insurance  in  business  or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial 
position.  You  may  be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  a 
good  deal  of  money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write 
to  us  at  Dept.  SP2,  501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 
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home  while  Walther  is  singing  his  prize  song.  Music  as  a  free,  spon- 
taneous art,  welling  from  the  heart,  is  up  for  judgment.  The  official 
judges,  the  guilds  of  mastersingers,  are  the  intellectuals,  the  conserva- 
tives who  stand  by  tradition,  and  they  have  ruled  out  the  contestant. 
Nevertheless  he  has  entered  the  lists  by  the  contrivance  of  the  one 
liberal  among  them  —  Hans  Sachs.  As  Walther  sings  his  lovely  stanzas, 
pure  basic  form  is  clothed  in  a  spontaneous  melodic  outpouring.  The 
mastersingers  (i.e.  the  pedants)  sit  at  first  in  silent  astonishment.  It  is 
among  the  crowd,  the  townsfolk,  who  know  nothing  of  rules  (i.e.  the 
general  audience)  that  the  first  murmur  of  response  is  heard.  It  grows 
to  a  great  chorus  of  approbation,  with  which  the  masters  warmly 
concur.  But  their  approval  is  now  no  more  than  an  endorsement  — 
the  multitude  has  made  the  actual  judgment. 

If  audiences  in  general  are  not  always  quite  so  immediately  percep- 
tive as  this,  it  could  at  least  be  said  of  the  opera  in  question  that  it  had 
an  immediate  popular  success,  the  pedants  concurring.  The  real  point, 
however,  seems  to  be  that  audiences  and  not  the  learned  elect  of  the 
musical  profession  are  the  final  arbiters  of  what  shall  last  and  what 
shall  drop  by  the  wayside,  fall  either  summarily  or  by  degrees  into 
oblivion. 
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We  all  know  from  experience  that  craftsmanship,  being  nothing 
more  than  helpful  means  of  conveyance,  can,  when  it  has  nothing  in 
particular  to  convey,  produce  a  completely  dull  and  barren  score.  The 
expert  analyst  can  appraise  this  skill  and  demonstrate  it  in  a  technical 
analysis  useful  only  to  the  student.  He  may,  or  may  not,  sense  the 
intangible  life  which  gives  it  the  right  to  be  called  music;  if  he  does 
sense  this  inner  quality  and  attempts  to  describe  it,  his  description  is 
bound  to  be  inadequate  or  fall  into  an  absurdity  of  purple  words.  If 
such  a  writer  should  try  to  give  to  someone  who  had  never  heard 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  any  sense  of  the  tremendous  impulse 
which  lifts  and  sweeps  an  entire  audience  on  its  current,  he  would  fail 
completely.  The  same  applies  to  the  simplest  melody,  whether  it  be  a 
Lied  by  Schubert  or  a  popular  tune  by  Kern  or  Gershwin.  No  expert 
can  give  any  technical  accounting  for  the  special  charm  which  captures 
us  all  so  quickly  and  easily. 

For  this  quality  of  personal  communication,  so  difficult  to  name, 
there  are  those  who  have  invented  the  word  "musicality."  If  we  call 
it  "impulse"  we  are  at  least  using  a  less  loathsome  word  for  what  can 
only  be  indicated  as  the  life  force  of  the  art  of  music  in  its  most  ele- 
mentary sense.  Music  of  genuine  beauty  is  directly  available  to  us  all 
without  benefit  of  guides,  and  let  none  of  us  be  dismayed. 

j.  N.  B. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  No.  2,  Op.  61 
By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856 


This  symphony  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1845  and  completed  in  1846. 
Numbered  second  in  order  of  publication,  it  was  actually  the  third  of  Schumann's 
symphonies,  for  he  composed  his  First  Symphony,  in  B-flat,  and  the  D  minor  Sym- 
phony, later  revised  and  published  as  the  Fourth,  in  1841.  The  Symphony  in  C  major 
was  first  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
in  Leipzig,  November  5,  1846. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

't^he  C  major  Symphony  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  Schu- 
■*■  mann's  emergence  from  a  critical  condition  verging  on  nervous 
collapse.  It  was  composed  at  Dresden,  where  the  Schumanns,  married 
four  years,  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  end  of  1844,  having  left 
Leipzig.  Clara  had  hoped  for  an  improvement  in  her  husband's  con- 
dition by  a  change  in  environment. 

In  Leipzig  he  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his  activities  one  by  one, 
including  his  editorship  of  the  "Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik."   Morbid, 
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lurking  terrors  preyed  upon  him  —  fear  of  insanity,  of  death,  and  also  of 
trivial  things.  According  to  his  Doctor  (Helbig),  "so  soon  as  he  busied 
himself  with  intellectual  matters  he  was  seized  with  fits  of  trembling, 
fatigue,  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  a  state  of  mental  distress  culminating 
in  a  strange  terror  of  death,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  fear  inspired 
in  him  by  heights,  by  rooms  on  an  upper  story,  by  all  metal  instruments, 
even  keys,  and  by  medicines,  and  the  fear  of  being  poisoned." 

His  sole  refuge  was  his  art;  but  there  came  the  point  when  even  his 
musical  thoughts  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  study  were  insupportable. 
He  made  this  pitiable  confession  about  a  period  of  similar  difficulty  two 
years  later:  "I  lost  every  melody  as  soon  as  I  conceived  it;  my  mental 
ear  was  overstrained."  The  music  to  Goethe's  "Faust,"  which  he  was 
working  upon  at  this  time,  he  had  to  put  definitely  aside.  And  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  Eduard  Kriiger  (in  October):  "I  have  not  been  able  to  bear  the 
hearing  of  music  for  some  time  past;  it  cuts  into  my  nerves  like  knives." 
But  these  distressing  moments  were  intermittent.  Schumann,  recover- 
ing his  health,  could  muster  his  creative  forces,  produce  voluminously 
and  in  his  finest  vein. 
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It  was  with  timidity  and  at  first  for  short  periods  that  Schumann 
resumed  his  music  in  the  year  1845  —  tne  ^rst  Year  *n  Dresden.  In  the 
winter  there  was  the  blank  of  inaction,  and  the  composer  continued 
despondent.  "I  still  suffer  a  great  deal,"  he  wrote  to  Kruger,  "and  my 
courage  often  fails  me  entirely.  I  am  not  allowed  to  work,  only  to  rest 
and  take  walks,  and  often  I  have  not  strength  enough  for  it.  Sweet 
spring,  perhaps  thou  wilt  restore  me!" 

To  Verhulst  he  wrote  on  May  28:  "The  time  during  which  you  heard 
nothing  from  me  was  a  bad  one  for  me.  I  was  often  very  ill.  Dark 
demons  dominated  me.  Now  I  am  rather  better  and  getting  to  work 
again,  which  for  months  I  have  been  unable  to  do." 

The  composer  took  restorative  drafts  of  that  prime  spiritual  tonic  — 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  turned  his  own  hand  to  counterpoint.  The  faith- 
ful Clara  was  as  always  at  his  side,  and  recorded  in  her  diary  her  delight 
when,  although  she  herself  could  not  produce  anything  better  than  a 
barely  acceptable  fugue,  "he  himself  has  been  seized  by  a  regular  pas- 
sion for  fugues,  and  beautiful  themes  pour  from  him  while  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  find  one." 

The  mental  exercise  was  diverting  rather  than  nerve-straining.  It 
led  him  quietly  and  gradually  into  his  saving  world  of  musical  creation. 
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Robert,  still  busy  with  his  fugues,  began  to  regain  his  old  confidence, 
and  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  in  July:  "I  am  very  much  behind,  and  have 
little  to  show  you.  But  1  have  an  inward  confidence  that  I  have  not 
been  quite  standing  still  in  music,  and  sometimes  a  rosy  glow  seems  to 
foretell  the  return  of  my  old  strength,  and  a  fresh  hold  upon  my  art." 
A  letter  of  July  gives  more  definite  promise:  "Drums  and  trumpets 
have  been  sounding  in  my  head  for  several  days  (trumpets  in  C).  I  do 
not  know  what  will  come  of  it." 

What  came  of  it  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  which  took  such  strong  hold 
on  him  that  it  encroached  upon  another  joyful  task  —  the  filling  out  of 
the  concert  allegro  of  1840  into  a  full-sized  piano  concerto,  by  the 
addition  of  two  movements. 

The  first  three  movements  of  the  C  major  symphony  came  into  being 
through  days  and  nights  of  work  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  "My 
husband,"  wrote  Clara  to  Mendelssohn  on  December  27,  "has  been 
very  busy  lately,  and  at  Christmas  he  delighted  and  surprised  me  with 
the  sketch  of  a  new  symphony;  at  present  he  is  music  pure  and  simple, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him  —  but  I  like  him  like  that!" 

Clara  would  rejoice  as  delight  in  his  growing  score  would  possess  his 
thoughts  and  exclude  darker  fantasies:    "What  a  joyful  sensation  it 
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must  be,"  she  wrote,  "when  an  abundant  imagination  like  his  bears  one 
to  higher  and  higher  spheres.  ...  I  am  often  quite  carried  away  with 
astonishment  at  my  Robert!  Whence  does  he  get  all  his  fire,  his 
imagination,  his  freshness,  his  originality?  One  asks  that  again  and 
again,  and  one  cannot  but  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  to  be  gifted 
with  such  creative  power."  When  Schumann  wrote  to  Fischof  of  this 
symphony  that  it  "appears  more  or  less  clad  in  armor,"  his  thoughts 
were  still  borne  down  by  the  associations  that  surrounded  it.  The 
music,  by  turn  gently  grave  and  openly  joyous,  is  a  life  affirmation  in 
every  part.  It  exorcises  dark  fears,  the  blankness  of  impotence  and 
depression.  It  becomes  a  triumphant  assertion  of  the  spirit  restored  to 
confident  power.  Wagner  spoke  not  only  for  himself  when  he  wrote: 
"We  should  make  a  grave  mistake,  if  we  thought  the  artist  could  ever 
conceive  save  in  a  state  of  profound  cheerfulness  of  soul."  With  all 
artists,  and  with  Schumann  in  exceptional  degree,  the  act  of  creation 
was  fortification  for  "cheerfulness  of  soul."  "We  musicians,  as  you  are 
aware,"  he  wrote  to  Hiller,  "often  dwell  on  sunny  heights,  and  when 
the  ugliness  of  life  oppresses  us,  it  is  the  more  painful.  .  .  .  Outward 
storms  have  driven  me  into  myself,  and  only  in  my  work  have  I  found 
compensation." 

The  dreadful  fact  which  Clara,  rejoicing  in  the  C  major  Symphony, 
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was  unwilling  to  admit  was  that  the  shaping  music,  Robert's  apparent 
road  to  salvation,  was  also  the  road  to  new  and  threatening  exhaustion. 
As  he  consummated  the  adagio,  which  holds  the  most  impassioned  and 
deeply  wrought  pages  in  his  symphonies,  he  was  forced  to  put  his  sheets 
away  in  a  trembling  misery  of  acute  sensitivity.  At  last,  after  more 
enforced  postponements,  the  Symphony  was  completed  in  October,  and 
duly  performed  at  Leipzig,  on  November  5,  by  Mendelssohn.  Clara  did 
not  perceive  the  beauty  of  her  husband's  latest  symphony  in  its  full 
force  until  a  performance  at  Zwickau  in  the  July  following,  when  she 
wrote:  "It  warms  and  inspires  me  to  an  especial  degree,  for  it  has  a 
bold  sweep,  a  depth  of  passion  such  as  are  to  be  found  nowhere  in 
Robert's  other  music!" 

Donald  Francis  Tovey,  in  describing  the  Symphony  in  the  programs 
of  the  Reid  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,*  did 
not  speak  of  any  dark  or  ominous  quality  in  the  music.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  writes,  "His  invention  is  at  a  very  high  power;  and  in  spite  of 
the  notorious  disconnectedness  of  the  Finale,  the  total  impression  of 
the  work  is  majestic  and  powerful.  To  many  Schumann-lovers  the  slow 


*  Prof.  Tovey's  notes  on  this  symphony  are  not  published  in  the  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis. 
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movement  is  their  favorite  piece  in  all  Schumann's  orchestral  music." 
Professor  Tovey  does  not  specifically  number  himself  among  these 
"Schumann-lovers,"  but  he  further  writes:  "The  slow  movement  is  a 
compact  lyric  in  a  square  sonata-form  without  development.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  symphony  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  beauty  and  richness; 
and  its  perfection  of  form  produces  the  impression  of  a  very  much 
larger  movement  than  it  actually  is.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  inter- 
mezzo that  remains  almost  peculiar  to  Schumann  in  sonata-music;  and 
its  great  exemplar  is  the  cavatina  in  Beethoven's  Quartet,  Op.  130. 
If  we  wished  to  make  a  strict  form  of  it  we  should  lay  down  that  it  had 
no  contrasting  episodes  or  returns,  but  this  is  not  necessary  so  long  as 
the  flow  is  so  continuous  that  the  mind  takes  no  account  of  breaks,  but 
accepts  every  joint  as  a  continuous  feature  of  lyric  melody.  Schumann 
achieved  this  type  of  movement  in  his  Third  and  Fourth  Symphonies, 
and  also  in  his  G  minor  and  F-sharp  minor  Pianoforte  Sonatas.  In  both 
these  cases  the  slow  movements  were  transcriptions  of  songs.  Other 
charming  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  slow  movements  of  the 
Violoncello  Concerto  and  the  Concerto  for  Four  Horns.  The  most 
impressive  examples  in  later  music  are  the  slow  movements  of  Brahms's 
D  minor  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  108,  and  G  major  String  Quintet." 
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The  Finale  Tovey  considers  as  in  the  mood  "of  a  convalescent  being 
taken  for  a  comfortable  drive  and  not  expected  to  exert  his  memory." 
He  moves  along  confidently  and  convincingly,  yet  going  "far  afield" 
with  "little  sense  of  direction."  The  close  of  the  Symphony,  like  many 
other  parts  of  it,  "violates  every  canon  of  classical  criticism  by  being 
quite  satisfactory." 

The  following  analysis  of  the  symphony  (here  much  abridged)  was 
made  by  Sir  George  Grove: 

I.  "Like  the  three  which  precede  it,  the  symphony  opens  with  an 
introduction,  but  of  a  more  lofty  and  serious  character  than  that  of 
any  of  the  others,  even  of  the  D  minor,  which  in  some  other  respects 
it  resembles.  But  in  the  work  before  us  Schumann,  desiring  to  produce 
a  complete  and  organic  whole,  has  made  the  opening  sostenuto  assai 
an  introduction  not  to  the  first  allegro  only,  but  to  the  whole  sym- 
phony. The  call  of  the  brass  instruments,  which  forms  the  first  and 
most  enduring  phrase  in  the  opening,  is  heard  in  the  same  instruments 
at  the  climax  of  the  allegro,  again  near  the  close  of  the  Scherzo,  and 
lastly  in  the  wind-up  of  the  Finale,  and  thus  acts  the  part  of  a  motto 
or  refrain.  Other  phrases  of  the  introduction  are  heard,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  other  movements,  and  the  theme  of  the  adagio  recurs  in 
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the  Finale,  and  thus  a  mechanical  unity  is  obtained  throughout  the 
work.  .  .  .  Towards  the  close  ol  the  introduction,  the  pace  quickens 
until  the  Allegro  non  troppo  is  reached.  The  rhythm  of  this  bold  and 
marked  subject  leads  to  the  second  subject  proper  in  the  orthodox  key 
of  G,  with  which  the  first  part  of  the  movement  terminates.  Schumann 
revenges  himself  for  the  remarkable  conciseness  of  the  first  portion  by 
more  than  usual  elaboration  in  the  working  out.  The  return  to  the 
first  subject  in  C  major  —  after  a  long  pedal  on  G,  with  very  original 
effect  of  wind  instruments  —  is  truly  splendid.  The  coda  increases  in 
speed,  contains  much  new  material,  and  forms  a  worthy  finish  to  a 
movement  of  immense  vigor,  originality,  and  effect. 

"II.  The  Scherzo  manifests,  though  in  totally  different  form,  the 
same  kind  of  mood  as  the  first  movement.  Through  all  those  rapid  and 
glancing  phrases,  and  that  incessant  feverish  motion,  we  trace  the  same 
indomitable  resolution  which  we  recognized  in  the  preceding  allegro 
—  of  gaiety  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  —  of  the  gaiety  of  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  had  none  —  but  passion  and  devotion, 
refinement,  and  all  the  deeper  qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart  he 
possessed  in  rare  abundance,  with  an  elevation  which  is  always  noble. 
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This  scherzo  is  probably  as  near  being  gay  as  anything  he  ever  wrote. 
It  begins  on  a  discord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  and  throughout  the 
whole  movement  those  daring,  agile  arpeggios  run  their  restless  course. 
There  are  two  trios  to  the  Scherzo  —  well  contrasted,  both  with  the 
scherzo,  and  with  each  other.  The  first  is  a  restless  melody  in  triplets 
—  the  second  is  on  a  theme  of  calmer  beauty,  given  out  by  the  strings 
in  four  part  harmony.  Near  the  close  of  the  movement,  the  'motto' 
reappears  fortissimo  in  the  trumpet  and  horns. 

"III.  The  slow  movement  —  adagio  espressivo  in  C  minor  —  is  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  somewhat  obstinate  energy  and  resolution  of  the 
preceding  movements.  Not  that  the  energy  is  gone,  but  it  is  turned  in 
another  direction,  and  appears  in  the  shape  of  tenderness,  passion  and 
devotion.  It  opens  in  the  strings  alone.  The  effect  of  this  tender  and 
passionate  love-song  when  it  is  breathed  by  the  clarinet,  or  when  it  is 
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divided  between  the  clarinet  and  the  oboe,  is  most  fascinating  —  pure, 
noble,  intensely  religious.  After  a  few  bars  of  interlude,  a  second 
melody  is  begun  in  the  strings,  with  accompaniment  (quite  a  la  Schu- 
bert) in  the  trumpet  and  horns.  Then  the  original  love  song  is 
repeated,  and  at  length  rises  into  a  climax  of  passion. 

"IV.  After  this  interval  of  tenderness,  Schumann  returns  for  the 
Finale  to  the  same  mood  of  obstinate  energy  which  inspired  him  in 
the  Allegro.  [After  an  opening  scale  passage]  the  first  subject  starts 
defiantly.  The  second  subject  is  partly  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  of 
the  Adagio,  given  out  by  the  violas  and  'cellos,  with  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons  in  unison.  In  the  working  out,  there  is  much  modulation, 
accomplished  by  scale  passages  in  the  strings  —  leading  to  a  splendid 
climax,  during  which  the  original  'Motto'  in  the  horns  and  trumpets 
is  once  more  heard.  So  far  with  determination  and  force;  and  now 
comes  the  Hymn  of  Thanksgiving  for  Victory."  [copyrighted] 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

I  was  twenty  years  old  when  I  first  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
under  Maestro  Monteux.  It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  later  and  I 
have  played  countless  concerts  and  numberless  concertos  with  many 
orchestras  around  the  world.  But  the  sound  of  the  great  Boston  Sym- 
phony on  that  memorable  occasion  when  I  sat  spellbound  and  listening 
to  the  opening  tutti  of  the  Chopin  F  minor  Concerto,  almost  forgetting 
to  enter  myself,  has  remained  in  my  inner  ear  to  this  day. 
Then,  as  now,  the  sound  of  the  Boston  has  been  its  special  stamp — a 
stamp  founded  on  the  pride  and  soul  and  dedication  of  every  individual 
musician  no  less  than  every  conductor  throughout  the  eighty-five  years 
of  its  glorious  life. 

So  my  heartiest  good  wishes  and  congratulations  to  Maestro  Leinsdorf 
and  every  artist  member  today  who  have  inherited  this  great  tradition  and 
who  will  pass  it  on  into  the  future  even  stronger  and  more  enhanced. 

Cordially, 
Claudio  Arrau 

It  is  with  a  full  heart  that  I  send  greetings  and  congratulations  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  on  their  85th  birthday;  for  the  music  I  have  had  the 
honour  and  privilege  of  making  music  with  them  are  amongst  the  imper- 
ishable memories  of  my  musical  life.  I  am  told  I  can  write  a  line  of 
music,  and  I  have  preceded  these  words  with  a  few  bars  of  two  Sym- 
phonies [Brahms  II  and  Elgar  II],  of  which  performances  with  your 
great  orchestra  are  treasured  memories.  I  am  told  too  that  an  anecdote 
is  permissible.  My  friends  in  the  orchestra  like  all  good  musicians,  have 
a  hearty  sense  of  humour;  and  I  love  a  delicious  saying  of  theirs  (com- 
pounded I  fear  of  a  liberal  amount  of  truth),  "The  p's  of  today,  are 
the  mfs  of  tomorrow." 
Bless  them  all. 

To  the  orchestra,  their  distinguished  conductor,  and  the  Trustees,  my 
renewed  congratulations  and  sense  of  gratitude  to  an  organization  which 
has  ennobled  and  enriched  the  American  musical  scene  for  nearly  a 
century. 

John  Barbirolli 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible 
to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 
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THE  LITERARY  SCHUMANN 


TJ  obert  Schumann  once  wrote  of  a  composer  whom  he  admired: 
A^  "His  very  cradle  was  watched  by  a  kind  Providence."  The  pre- 
diction was  mistaken,  for  it  was  about  the  Englishman  William  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  a  name  hardly  destined  to  ring  down  the  ages. 

Schumann's  phrase  could  be  better  applied  to  Robert  himself,  if  we 
assume  that  the  omniscient  Watcher  took  into  account  what  was  in 
store  for  his  chosen  one  after  the  cradle.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what 
the  chances  are  for  an  infant  of  extraordinary  promise  in  its  cradle  to 
fulfill  that  promise  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Considering  how  very  few 
there  are  in  any  epoch  who  have  come  through  that  ordeal  to  what  is 
called  "greatness,"  the  chances  are  not  good.  If  the  cradle  of  Schumann 
had  been  that  of  a  peasant  in  Poland  or  a  serf  in  Russia,  what  was 
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extraordinary  in  his  inborn  proclivities  would  surely  have  been  lost 
promptly  enough.  The  parents  and  schooling  of  a  musician  can  under- 
develop  or  mistakenly  overdevelop  him;  his  locale,  his  performing 
activities,  his  living  necessities,  the  general  aesthetic  atmosphere  around 
him,  his  absorption  of  the  musical  past  and  involvement  with  musical 
destiny,  these  and  other  factors  can  lead  him  in  the  direction  of  rebel- 
lion or  conformity,  of  becoming  himself  as  an  artist  or  nobody  in 
particular. 

Schumann's  case  was  one  of  those  rare  throws  of  the  dice,  or  as 
Schumann  himself  would  have  expressed  it  in  a  mystic  reversal  of 
cause  and  effect,  a  plan  of  Providence  to  put  in  his  path  every  favoring 
circumstance  to  produce  the  whole,  the  infinitely  treasurable  Robert 
Schumann. 

In  his  case  the  divine  Watcher  had  a  very  special  and  particular 
scheme  in  mind.  Robert's  inborn  gifts  were  to  be  a  gentle  and  loving 
nature,  a  sensitivity  to  beauty,  a  tendency  to  clear-minded  idealism,  a 
propensity  for  music  with  a  miraculous  endowment  of  melody.  To 
develop  these  qualities  he  was  to  become  a  poetic  dreamer,  a  writer, 
a  pianist,  and  at  length  a  composer  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  all  in  the 
most  effective  sequence  of  these  attainments.  Providence  saw  to  it  that 
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he  had  the  right  protection,  influences  and  encouragement  for  the 
desired  result.  From  childhood  he  was  surrounded  by  books  at  home 
and  a  literary  atmosphere  on  every  side.  A  local  community  of  ardent 
dilettanti  made  much  of  him  as,  himself  a  dilettante,  he  moved  them 
with  whimsical  improvisations.  He  was  exposed  to  the  fantastic  writ- 
ings of  Jean  Paul  Richter  and  wrote  in  like  vein  to  a  like-minded  com- 
panion. Here  already  was  the  literary  Schumann.  At  this  point  his 
mother,  opposing  music,  sent  him  to  the  Universities  at  Leipzig  and 
Heidelberg  to  study  law,  with  the  result  that  he  systematized  his  literary 
abilities  and  proved  that  he  could  conquer  what  he  called  "cold,  hard 
facts"  when  he  had  to,  but  also  provided  that  he  would  always  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  wander  into  the  warmer  and  more  congenial  realm 
of  the  free  imagination.  His  mother  was  defeated  in  her  hopes  for  her 
favorite  child,  for  God  knew  better.  He  communed  with  his  teachers 
about  music,  for  at  that  time  even  professors  at  law  could  be  lured  into 
musical  subjects.  He  decided  to  become  a  pianist,  but  here  Providence 
again  intervened.  A  pianist  must  be  a  showman  and  develop  the  hard 
glitter  of  virtuosity.  Schumann  must  not  cultivate  showmanship  or 
virtuosity  —  that  screen  between  the  artist's  inner  self-expression  and 
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an  indiscriminate  public.  Fate  intervened  again  and  made  him  exer- 
cise so  eagerly  as  to  lame  his  fourth  finger.  He  was  thus  a  composer 
alone  with  his  thoughts  in  the  privacy  of  his  study.  Fate  had  now 
placed  him  in  Leipzig  where  there  was  more  music  to  be  heard  than 
anywhere  else  in  Europe.  Schumann  was  a  highly  sensitized  artist,  in 
whom  there  lurked  the  threat  of  a  mental  lapse.  He  had  depended 
upon  female  affection,  had  clung  to  his  mother,  and  now  found  a 
wonderful  protectress  in  the  daughter  of  his  piano  teacher.  Clara 
Wieck  as  Clara  Schumann  gave  him  the  support  of  loving  care  and 
musical  sympathy.  As  a  pianist,  she  gave  him  the  confidence  to  com- 
pose his  piano  works  and  songs.  Even  the  symphonies  were  composed 
in  her  image,  as  he  himself  believed  and  stated,  and  the  piano  pieces 
were  hers  in  the  sense  that  her  musical  thoughts  were  at  one  with  his, 
and  that  he  put  just  enough  brilliance  in  his  piano  style  to  supply  the 
concert  performer,  and  not  so  much  as  to  betray  the  ideal  of  them  both. 
Clara  and  Robert  were  defeated  at  last  in  their  efforts  and  hopes. 
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Providence  after  all  is  said  to  be  inscrutable,  and  at  least  allowed  him 
to  bring  forth  what  may  have  been  his  utmost  before  cutting  him  off. 
Was  Robert's  intermittent  tendency  to  insanity  a  part  of  his  expressive 
musical  nature?  This  too  is  one  of  the  unanswered  mysteries  of  the 
ways  of  Providence. 

The  particular  charm,  the  purity,  the  elevation  of  Schumann's  music, 
that  quality  which  now  places  him  before  his  Romantic  colleagues,  is 
of  course  quite  indescribable.  As  he  himself  wrote:  "Many  works  are 
wholly  above  discussion;  for  instance,  Mozart's  C  major  Symphony 
with  fugue,  many  things  by  Shakespeare,  some  of  Beethoven's."  This 
was  the  wisdom  of  Schumann  the  critic.  Dwelling  by  preference  among 
the  immortals  in  his  reviews,  and  having  a  ready  wealth  of  superlatives 
at  his  command,  he  refrained  from  belittling  them  with  the  metaphors 
which  were  his  eternal  habit,  but  which  could  not  possibly  convey  their 
true  import.   So,  in  meeting  his  own  music  our  descriptive  powers  are 

best  left  alone.  We  feel  that  the  composer  has  confided,  vividly  and 
directly,  something  of  this  intimate  self,  a  tonal  utterance  best  left 
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Smith,  Barney  &  Co.  recognizes,  as 
Richard  III  did,  that  "Men  shall  deal 
unadvisedly  sometimes,  Which  after 
hours  give  leisure  to  repent."  Perhaps 
even  the  best  counsel  can  be  no  guar- 
antee against  later  regret.  But  it's  surely 
better  to  act  advisedly. 

During  Smith,  Barney's  ninety  years 
and  more,  we've  worked  closely  with 
hundreds  of  corporations.  They  know 
the  value  of  our  advice.  Whether  the 
company  was  "going  public"  for  the 
first  time ...  or  was  a  closely  held  cor- 
poration looking  for  the  best  way  to 
broaden  ownership  ...  or  was  seeking 
growth  through  merger  or  acquisition 


. .  .Smith,  Barney's  knowledgeable  assis- 
tance, our  imaginative  anticipation  of 
factors  sometimes  overlooked,  have 
helped  preclude  any  repentance  at  lei- 
sure in  "after  hours." 

Does  your  company  need  new 
capital?  Does  it  face  any  problem  in 
financial  planning?  Let  us  talk  it  over 
with  you.  We  can  help  you. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  and  American  Stock  Exchanges 

125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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Bartok 
Beethoven 


Berg 
Brahms 


Ravel 
Dello  Joio 

Faure 
Mahler 

Mendelssohn 

Menotti 

Mozart 

Prokofiev 
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Recordings  by  the 
OSTON   SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 


•HIS  MASTER  S  VOICE" 

rca  Victor 


Rimsky-Korsakov 
schoenberg 

Schumann 
Strauss 

Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky 


Concerto  for  Orchestra  LM-2643 

Violin  Concerto  (joseph  silverstein)  LM-2852 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica")  LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-2848 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-2733 

Excerpts  from  "Wo2zeck"  (phyllis  curtin)  LM-7031 

Symphony  No.  1  LM- 2  711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (van  cliburn)  LM-2724 

Symphony  No.  2  LM-2809 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 
Fantasy  and  Variations 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  (samuel  mayes) 

Symphony  No.  1 
Symphony  No.  5 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 

The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi 
(With  chorus  and  soloists) 

Symphony  No.  41  and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Requiem  Mass  -  Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

Symphony  No.  5 

Symphony  No.  6 

Symphony-Concerto  (samuel  mayes) 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (erick  Friedman) 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (lorin  Hollander) 

Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or" 

"Gurre-Lieder,"  Excerpts  (lili  chookasian) 

Symphony  No.  4 

"Ein  Heldenleben" 

Excerpts  from  "Salome";  The  Awakening  of  Helen 

from  "The  Egyptian  Helen"  (leontyne  price)  LM-2849 

Suite  from  The  Firebird  LM-2725 

Violin  Concerto  (joseph  silverstein)  LM-2852 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-2681 

(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 


(LORIN  HOLLANDER)  LM-2667 

LM-2703 
LM-2642 
LM-7031 
LM-2673 

LM-2785 

LM-2694 
LM-7030 

LM-2707 
LM-2834 
LM-2703 
LM-2732 
LM-2732 

LM-2725 

LM-2785 
LM-2701 
LM-2641 


untouched.  The  literary  Schumann,  the  Schumann  of  many  letters, 
of  reviews  in  his  own  publication,  the  Neue  Zeitshrift  fur  Musik,  speaks 
a  language  far  inferior  to  his  language  of  tones,  yet  eloquent  enough  to 
establish  him  as  one  of  the  most  seasoned  musical  judges  of  all  time. 
His  simple,  uninvolved  declarative  sentences  are  at  one  with  the  direct 
mood  communication  in  his  music.  The  word  images  hover  about  the 
tonal  images,  but  by  his  own  repeated  statements,  the  tonal  image  came 
to  him  first.  Somehow  the  same  Schumann  speaks  the  music  through 
the  letters. 

Schumann  was  a  literary  thinker  first  to  last.  Though  a  shy  talker, 
he  was  an  open  and  explicit  writer,  who  enjoyed  devoting  a  good  part 
of  his  time  to  his  own  periodical,  the  Neue  Zeitshrift  fur  Musik.  His 
interest  in  the  venture  is  understandable  —  he  was  full  of  his  subject. 
It  was  propaganda  in  its  highest  form,  purified  by  the  loftiness  of  his 
message  about  the  music  of  the  neglected  past  and  the  promising 
future.  His  loftiness  was  not  that  of  the  preacher,  dissipated  in  gen- 
eralities, but  that  of  the  seer,  with  clear  vision.  He  was  aware  that  the 
beauties  of  Bach  were  being  missed  because  neglected,  the  greatest  last 
works  of  Beethoven  were  still  unknown,  music  of  Schubert  like  Beetho- 


in ar ion   ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories  —  displayed  for 
your  convenience  m  co-ordinated  table 
settings  in  the  contemporary  manner. 

Good  design  gift  ideas  by  outstanding 
international  designers  and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 

r£V        THE      ^Sfr 

PREP  SHOP, 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 

Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.   •    CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD 
are  you  going? 


^> 


>*• 
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V 


\ 


,0'sfr   Whether  you're  doin, 
the  Continent,  wintering  in 
warmer  climes  or  discovering 
the  ageless  wonder  of  the  Orient 
...  the  preferred  New  England  travel 
consultant  is  GARBER'S.  It's  New  Eng- 
land's largest  travel  service  ...  and 
New  England's  most  expert.  We 
have  carefully  staffed  offices  for 
your  convenience.  Call  on  us     Ar* 
soon  to  discuss  your    ^+$/ 
travel  plans.     ^f£J 


<G>arber 

TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Jordan  Marsh  Company  •   HA-6-4140 

1406  Beacon  Street,  Brookline  •  RE  4-2100 
1157  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  •  AV  2-2100 
767  Beacon  Street,  Newton  •   DE  2-4620 

Prudential  Center  office  opens  December 
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ven,  not  long  since  dead,  were  still  waiting  to  be  discovered.  These 
were  exciting  beauties  to  make  known.  The  present  was  still  more 
exciting  because  the  composers  were  alive  and  growing.  There  was 
Chopin  whom  he  proclaimed  and  who  needed  only  to  be  brought  to 
the  public  attention.  There  was  Berlioz,  to  be  commended  to  the 
German  mind  as  an  extraordinary  exotic  from  France.  Mendelssohn, 
who  worked  beside  Schumann  at  Leipzig  and  whom  he  esteemed  to 
the  point  of  adoration,  needed  no  propaganda,  but  of  course  had  his 
praise.  Wagner  and  Liszt  needed  no  propaganda.  They  were  not  of 
his  sort,  yet  he  was  courteous  and  looked  for  those  points  he  could 
praise.  Schumann  always  singled  out  the  best  in  a  musician  rather 
than  dwell  on  his  weaknesses.  His  band  of  "Davidsbundler"  (usually 
in  his  own  voice)  spoke  in  the  Zeitschrift  as  searchers  for  the  best, 
attacking  the  "Philistines"  as  their  enemy,  but  never  with  personal 


MOBEET  GOMBEMG    Violinist 


Curtis 

TtvT  O*  I  "¥*  I  '¥  TTT7 

Accepting  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Students  •  Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 

For  information  write 


Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline 


Call  LO  6-1332 


CONTACT 

Making  your  printing  do  more  selling  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  knack  of  buying  good  printing.  The 
most  costly  and  effective  selling  piece  in  the  world 
is  absolutely  worthless  until  it  comes  into  contact 
with  a  prospect. 

Send  a  piece  of  printed  salesmanship  with  every 
letter,  invoice  and  package. 

GEO.   H.   ELLIS   CO. 

272  Congress  Street        •        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Tel.   542-7800 
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venom.  It  was  usually  enough  to  refer  to  mediocrity,  blindness  to 
beauty  or  hypocrisy  as  such,  without  mentioning  names.  An  exception 
was  Meyerbeer,  who  was  contrary  to  everything  he  stood  for,  and  whose 
popularity  was  impregnable  anyway.  Schumann's  printed  judgments 
were  respected.  His  broadsides  for  Chopin  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Zeitschrift  and  for  Brahms  after  he  had  left  it,  were  read  by  every 
musician  in  Germany.  j.  n.  b. 


HUNTINOTOM    AVCNUt     CORMDOK 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail.  Wk  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  1  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  —  and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  11  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 
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BOSTON 

SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND 

TRUST 


100  Frankhn  Street.  Boston.  Mass  02106 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Thursday  Evenings  (Series  A)  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

FEBRUARY  10 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

MALCOLM  FRAGER,  Piano 

MARCH  17 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

APRIL  7 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 
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PENSION   FUND 
CONCERT 

Sunday,  January  9, 1966 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
RUDOLF  SERKIN,  Soloist 


In  the  Eighty-fifth  Anniversary  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  members  of  the 
Orchestra  have  invited  Rudolf  Serkin  to  join  with  them  for 
the  137th  Pension  Fund  Concert  to  be  given  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Sunday  afternoon,  January  9,  1966,  at  three  o'clock. 
Mr.  Serkin,  who  is  generously  donating  his  services  to  the 
Pension  Fund,  first  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1938  and  has  been  heard  frequently 
with  the  Orchestra  since  that  time,  the  most  recent  being 
at  last  summer's  Berkshire  Festival.  For  the  January  Pension 
Fund  Concert  Rudolf  Serkin  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting  will  play  Mozart's 
Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  K.  466,  and  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  2  in  B-flat  by  Brahms. 


TICKETS     Floor:   $12,  $10,  $8,  $7,  $6 

First  Balcony:   $10,  $7,  $6,  $5 
Second  Balcony:   $5,  $4 


SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 


CO  6-1492 
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TICKET  RESALE   AND 
RESERVATION  PLAN 


The  Ticket  Resale  and  Reservation  Plan  which  has  been  in 
practice  for  the  past  two  seasons  has  been  most  successful.  The 
Trustees  are  grateful  to  those  subscribers  who  have  complied 
with  it,  and  again  wish  to  bring  this  plan  to  the  attention  of 
the  Orchestra's  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Subscribers  who  wish  to  release  their  seats  for  a  specific  concert 
are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient.  They  need  only  call 
Symphony  Hall,  CO  6-1492,  and  give  their  name  and  ticket 
location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Subscribers  releasing  their 
seats  for  resale  will  continue  to  receive  written  acknowledgment 
for  income  tax  purposes. 


Since  the  Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many 
returned  tickets  it  may  expect  for  concerts,  those  who  wish  to 
make  requests  for  tickets  may  do  so  by  telephoning  Symphony 
Hall  and  asking  for  "Reservations."  Requests  will  be  filled  in 
the  order  received  and  no  reservations  will  be  made  when  the 
caller  cannot  be  assured  of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  under  this 
plan  may  be  purchased  and  picked  up  from  the  Box  Office  on 
the  day  of  the  concert  three  hours  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
program.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half-hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


Last  season  the  successful  operation  of  the  Ticket  Resale  and 
Reservation  Plan  aided  in  reducing  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestras  deficit  by  $19,000. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LONGWOOD    6-8348                                            BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 

SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 

2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus 

PIANOFORTE 
Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO       taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions       VOICE 


! 


HARRY  GOODMAN 

Teacher  of  Piano 

143  LONGWOOD  AVENUE 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 

ASpinwall  7-1259         —         734-2933 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 
8  CHAUNCY  STREET- 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 

Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 


Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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RCA  Victor 

x^1- 1  he  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 


For  his  recording  debut  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symph< 
Leinsdorf  chose  Bartok's  "Concerto  for  Orchestra"  The  resul 
album  was  an  enormous  success.  He  later  turned  to  Prokofieff, 
Dynaproove  recordings  such  as  that  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  h 
since  shown  why  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune's  critic  wrote:"  Lei ns<. 
is  now  in  the  midst  of  performing  all  the  Prokofieff  orchestral  I, 
ature...he  is  quite  clearly  just  the  man  for  the  job"  Listen  to  F, 
Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  exclusively  on  RCA  Red  5 


EIGHTY-FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

'with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES   of   the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Raymond  S. 


•         President 

Vice-President 
Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo  Harry  J.  Kraut 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare  Andrew  Raeburn 

Press  and  Publicity  Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 
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"I  happen  to  know  this  stock 
is  going  to  skyrocket." 


Make  no  mistake,  we're  always  open  to  suggestion. 

And  from  time  to  time,  a  little-known  stock  turns  up  that  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  brilliant  future.  If,  after  thorough  professional 
analysis,  it  still  looks  promising,  we're  only  too  happy  to  put  that 
stock  to  work  to  the  advantage  of  our  customers. 

Unfortunately,  though,  this  is  pretty  rare.  So,  as  it  turns  out, 
most  of  the  so-called  "red-hot"  ones  get  a  cool  reception  from  us. 

Which  is  precisely  why  so  many  people  with  sizable  holdings*let  us 
manage  their  investments. 

We  protect  them  from  themselves.  And  their  friends.  We  don't  get 
carried  away  by  hot  tips.  We  have  the  experience,  the  judgment,  and 
the  staff  to  dig  deep  into  promising  investment  opportunities  and 
come  up  with  solid  recommendations  for  our  customers. 

The  point:  for  our  investment  officers  and  analysts,  investing  is  a 
full-time  career;  for  you,  it's  probably  not.  We  can  help  you. 

Now  then.  What  was  the  name  of  that  stock? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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Fourth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  4,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Fine Serious  Song:    Lament  for  String  Orchestra 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 

Haydn Symphony  No.  101  in  D  major  ("The  Clock") 

I.  Adagio;  Presto 

II.  Andante 

III.  Minuet:  Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.  Sostenuto  assai;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 

III.  Adagio  espressivo 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

Johann   Strauss Neu-Wien 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SERIOUS  SONG:    LAMENT  FOR  STRING  ORCHESTRA 

By  Irving  Fixe 
Born  in  Boston,  December  g.  1914;  died  there..  August  23,  1962 


Irving  Fine  composed  his  Serious  Song  by  a  commission  of  the  Louisville  Orches- 
tra, for  performance  in  Louisville  in  1955. 

Irving  Fine  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and 
Winthrop.  He  received  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  Harvard 
University  where  he  majored  in  music  and  worked  with  Edward  Burl- 
ins:ame  Hill  and  Walter  Piston.  He  also  took  a  course  in  choral  con- 
ducting  with  A.  T.  Davison.  His  advanced  studies  included  composi- 
tion with  Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  and 
France.  In  1939  Mr.  Fine  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Music 
Department,  and  from  1947  to  1950  served  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music.  He  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood  through  nine  sessions  between  1946-57.  In  the  fall  of 
1950,  Mr.  Fine  joined  the  faculty  of  Brandeis  University  where  he  was 
Walter  W.  Naumburg  Professor  of  Music  and  also  Chairman  of  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts. 

His  early  compositions  were  strongly  influenced  by  Stravinsky  and 
Hindemith,  but  he  later  adopted  an  eclectic  style  in  which  contra- 
puntal elaboration  and  energetic  rhythm  were  his  main  concerns.  He 
was  also  aware  of  the  necessity  for  writing  with  a  certain  lyrical  flow  of 
melody  which  is  quite  apparent  in  the  work  performed  today. 

The  following  works  by  Mr.  Fine  have  been  played  by  this  Orchestra. 

Symphony  (1962) 

March  23-24,  1962  (First  performance) 

Xotturno  for  Strings  and  Harp 
December  14-15,  1962 

Toccata  Concertante 

October  22-23,  1948  (First  performance) 

(repeated  1964) 

[copyrighted] 
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'There  is  siveet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  bloivn  roses  on  the  grass.' 

ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON 


People  who  feel  that  Tennyson's  expression  reflects  their  opinion 
of  The  Boston  Symphony  would  be  happy  as  clients  of  the 

CAMBRIDGE  TRUST  COMPANY 

1336  Massachusetts  Avenue      •      Cambridge.  Massachusetts 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR,  No.   101  (THE  "CLOCK") 

By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


Begun  in  Vienna  and  completed  in  London  for  the  second  set  of  Salomon  concerts, 
this  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  Hanover-Square  on  March  3,  1794.  It  opened 
the  second  part  of  the  program. 

The  symphony  has  appeared  four  times  upon  the  programs  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston:  on  April  5,  1895,  when  Emil  Paur  was  conductor;  on 
December  22,  1948,  when  Leonard  Bernstein  conducted;  on  November  13,  1954,  when 
Ferenc  Fricsay  conducted;  and  on  November  8,  1957,  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Munch. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  (The  manuscript  score  does  not  call  for  clarinets. 
Whether  they  were  later  inserted  by  Haydn  or  another  is  not  known.) 

>~pHE  critic  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  London,  reporting  the  first 
A  performance,  was  not  reminded  of  a  clock,  for  the  Symphony  had 
not  yet  been  so  labelled: 

"As  usual  the  most  delicious  part  of  the  entertainment  was  a  new 
grand  Overture  by  Haydn;  the  inexhaustible,  the  wonderful,  the  sub- 
lime Haydn!  The  first  two  movements  were  encored;  and  the  character 
that  pervaded  the  whole  composition  was  heartfelt  joy.  Every  new 
Overture  he  writes,  we  fear,  till  it  is  heard,  he  can  only  repeat  himself; 
and  we  are  every  time  mistaken.  Nothing  can  be  more  original  than 
the  subject  of  the  first  movement;  and  having  found  a  happy  subject 
no  man  knows  like  Haydn  how  to  produce  incessant  variety,  without 
once  departing  from  it.  The  management  of  the  accompaniments  of 
the  andante,  though  perfectly  simple,  was  masterly;  and  we  never  heard 
of  a  more  charming  effect  than  was  produced  by  the  trio  to  the  minuet. 
It  was  Haydn;  what  can  we,  what  need  we  say  more?" 

•  • 
The  introduction  modulates  from  D  minor  to  F  major  and  settles  in 
A  major,  a  key  which  is  to  dominate  (in  two  senses)  the  first  movement. 
The  principal  subject  begins  on  an  ascending  scale  by  the  violins  stac- 
cato (it  is  to  be  inverted  in  development).  The  second  theme  is  not 
ushered  in  with  a  flourish,  but  insinuated  as  the  dominant  key  creeps 
in.   The  development  is  long  and  principally  occupied  by  this  theme. 


ROBERT  GOMBERG    Violinist 

Curtis 
Institute  Philadelphia 

Accepting  Intermediate  and  Advanced      URCHESTRA 
Students  •   Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 

For  information  write 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline  Call  LO  6-1 332 
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The  Andante  (in  G  major)  gives  the  Symphony  its  tag  name  by  a  "tick- 
tocking"  pizzicato  accompaniment  (staccato  strings  and  bassoon).  A 
middle  section  in  G  minor  reaches  the  peak  of  intensity  as  the  delicately 
persistent  rhythm  becomes  incisive.  In  the  return,  the  flute  and  oboe 
add  new  color  to  the  accompaniment.  The  Minuet  (Allegretto  in  D 
major)  has  a  characteristic  alternation  of  loud  and  soft  phrases  and  a 
delightful  trio  with  a  subject  for  the  solo  flute  staccato.*  The  theme 
of  the  Finale  is  at  least  as  vivacious  as  any  of  Haydn's  final  rondo 
themes.  It  is  much  manipulated  in  development,  going  into  a  minor 
phase  and  a  fugato  before  the  close.  Karl  Geiringer  remarks:  "how 
solidly  this  finale  is  constructed  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  first  three  notes  of  the  main  subject  are  used  all  through  the  move- 
ment, giving  the  greatest  amount  of  unity  to  the  composition.  The 
use  of  the  'germ  cell'  motives  in  Brahms'  symphonies  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent." He  further  notes  that  the  construction  of  this  movement  and 
the  Andante  as  well  "are  the  combination  of  rondo  and  sonata  form 
which  Haydn  liked  so  much  in  his  last  period  of  composition." 


*  Considerable  speculation  has  been  caused  by  the  persistence  of  the  tonic  chord  of  D  in  the 
accompaniment  while  the  solo  flute  dwells  upon  E  through  the  sixth  bar.  When  the  passage 
returns,  the  harmony  changes  to  the  expected  dominant.  Some  have  considered  this  an  error. 
Tovey  calls  it  a  "practical  joke,"  and  "perhaps  a  bad  one."  In  any  case,  the  modern  ear, 
accepting  the  ostinato  bass,  scarcely  notices  it. 

[copyrighted] 


THE  DAVID  L  GERMAN  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Philadelphia's  leading  travel  agency  specializing  in  tours  of  musical  and  cultural  interest 

is  pleased  to  announce  that  their  two 

WINTER  OPERA  AND  THEATRE  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

31    JANUARY  — 21    FEBRUARY      and      7   FEBRUARY  — 9   MARCH 
will  be  highlighted  by  attendance  at  the  glamorous 

VIENNA  STATE  OPERA  CONCERT  AND  BALL 

With  the  over  100-piece  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  as  accompaniment,  tour  members  wili 
waltz  in  the  gracious  setting  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera's  rose-bedecked  auditorium  following 
the  traditional  "Command  Performance"  featuring  many  of  the  great  stars  of  the  operatic 
and  concert  stage.  Supper  will  be  served  in  your  own  private  box  from  which  you  will  view 
the  evening's  magnificent  entertainment.  Tour  participants,  in  addition  to  the  Concert  and 
Ball,  will  attend  opera  and  concert  as  well  as  theatre  performances  in  Brussels,  Paris,  Munich, 
Milan,  Barcelona,  Madrid  and  London  accompanied  by  a  distinguished  former  member  of  the 
International  Opera  Scene  wno  will  act  as  tour  host.  The  first  group  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  21-Dav  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  Airfare.  The  second  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  jpurney  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  city,  allowing  them  an 
opportunity  to  relax  amidst  Europe's  foremost  culture  centres  while  savoring  some  of  its  most 
exciting  revivals  and  premieres. 

Tour  Price,  including  Jet  airline  transportation,  excellent  hotels 
and   meals,   cultural  tou-ing    and  the  best  performance  tickets: 

31    JANUARY   -    21    FEBRUARY:     $990      •      7   FEBRUARY   -   9  MARCH:    $1,630 

For  further  information  and  detailed  itineraries  apply  to 

THE    DAVID    L.    GERMAN    TRAVEL    SERVICE 

1400  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102  Telephone:  LOcust  3-7045 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  No.  2,  Op.  61 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856 


This  symphony  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1845  and  completed  in  1846. 
Numbered  second  in  order  of  publication,  it  was  actually  the  third  of  Schumann's 
symphonies,  for  he  composed  his  First  Symphony,  in  B-flat,  and  the  D  minor  Sym- 
phony, later  revised  and  published  as  the  Fourth,  in  1841.  The  Symphony  in  C  major 
was  first  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
in  Leipzig,  November  5,  1846. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

npHE  C  major  Symphony  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  Schu- 
-*■  mann's  emergence  from  a  critical  condition  verging  on  nervous 
collapse.  It  was  composed  at  Dresden,  where  the  Schumanns,  married 
four  years,  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  end  of  1844,  having  left 
Leipzig.  Clara  had  hoped  for  an  improvement  in  her  husband's  con- 
dition by  a  change  in  environment. 

In  Leipzig  he  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his  activities  one  by  one, 
including  his  editorship  of  the  "Neue  Zeitschrift  filr  Musik."   Morbid, 
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lurking  terrors  preyed  upon  him  —  fear  of  insanity,  of  death,  and  also  of 
trivial  things.  According  to  his  Doctor  (Helbig),  "so  soon  as  he  busied 
himself  with  intellectual  matters  he  was  seized  with  fits  of  trembling, 
fatigue,  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  a  state  of  mental  distress  culminating 
in  a  strange  terror  of  death,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  fear  inspired 
in  him  by  heights,  by  rooms  on  an  upper  story,  by  all  metal  instruments, 
even  keys,  and  by  medicines,  and  the  fear  of  being  poisoned." 

His  sole  refuge  was  his  art;  but  there  came  the  point  when  even  his 
musical  thoughts  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  study  were  insupportable. 
He  made  this  pitiable  confession  about  a  period  of  similar  difficulty  two 
years  later:  "I  lost  every  melody  as  soon  as  I  conceived  it;  my  mental 
ear  was  overstrained."  The  music  to  Goethe's  "Faust,"  which  he  was 
working  upon  at  this  time,  he  had  to  put  definitely  aside.  And  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  Eduard  Kriiger  (in  October):  "I  have  not  been  able  to  bear  the 
hearing  of  music  for  some  time  past;  it  cuts  into  my  nerves  like  knives." 
But  these  distressing  moments  were  intermittent.  Schumann,  recover- 
ing his  health,  could  muster  his  creative  forces,  produce  voluminously 
and  in  his  finest  vein. 

It  was  with  timidity  and  at  first  for  short  periods  that  Schumann 
resumed  his  music  in  the  year  1 845  —  the  first  year  in  Dresden.  In  the 
winter  there  was  the  blank  of  inaction,  and  the  composer  continued 
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Jules  Eskin,  the  new  Principal 
Cello  of  the  Orchestra,  comes  to  Boston 
from  a  similar  post  which  he  held  for  boris  and  milton- Boston 

three  seasons  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Like  his  colleague,  Burton 
Fine,  he  is  a  native  Philadelphian  and  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  His 
teachers  included  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Leonard  Rose,  and  Janos  Starker. 
The  winner  of  the  1954  Naumburg  Foundation  Award,  he  made  his 
Town  Hall  debut  that  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foundation.  He  has 
also  played  recitals  in  Boston  and  Washington,  D.C.;  in  1961,  he  em- 
barked on  a  thirteen-recital  tour  of  Europe.  In  addition,  he  played  for 
three  years  with  Pablo  Casals  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  with  Casals,  Schneider, 
and  Serkin  at  Marlboro. 

Like  many  members  of  the  Orchestra,  he  is  a  skilled  photographer. 
His  musical  activities  include  teaching  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

TOUNDED   1831  TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE   ST.  MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 


despondent.  "I  still  suffer  a  great  deal,"  he  wrote  to  Kriiger,  "and  my 
courage  often  fails  me  entirely.  I  am  not  allowed  to  work,  only  to  rest 
and  take  walks,  and  often  I  have  not  strength  enough  for  it.  Sweet 
spring,  perhaps  thou  wilt  restore  me!" 

To  Verhulst  he  wrote  on  May  28:  "The  time  during  which  you  heard 
nothing  from  me  was  a  bad  one  for  me.  I  was  often  very  ill.  Dark 
demons  dominated  me.  Now  I  am  rather  better  and  getting  to  work 
again,  which  for  months  I  have  been  unable  to  do." 

The  composer  took  restorative  drafts  of  that  prime  spiritual  tonic  — 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  turned  his  own  hand  to  counterpoint.  The  faith- 
ful Clara  was  as  always  at  his  side,  and  recorded  in  her  diary  her  delight 
when,  although  she  herself  could  not  produce  anything  better  than  a 
barely  acceptable  fugue,  "he  himself  has  been  seized  by  a  regular  pas- 
sion for  fugues,  and  beautiful  themes  pour  from  him  while  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  find  one." 

The  mental  exercise  was  diverting  rather  than  nerve-straining.  It 
led  him  quietly  and  gradually  into  his  saving  world  of  musical  creation. 
Robert,  still  busy  with  his  fugues,  began  to  regain  his  old  confidence, 
and  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  in  July:  "I  am  very  much  behind,  and  have 
little  to  show  you.  But  I  have  an  inward  confidence  that  I  have  not 
been  quite  standing  still  in  music,  and  sometimes  a  rosy  glow  seems  to 
foretell  the  return  of  my  old  strength,  and  a  fresh  hold  upon  my  art." 
A  letter  of  July  gives  more  definite  promise:  "Drums  and  trumpets 
have  been  sounding  in  my  head  for  several  days  (trumpets  in  C).  I  do 
not  know  what  will  come  of  it." 

What  came  of  it  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  which  took  such  strong  hold 
on  him  that  it  encroached  upon  another  joyful  task  —  the  filling  out  of 
the  concert  allegro  of  1840  into  a  full-sized  piano  concerto,  by  the 
addition  of  two  movements. 
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The  first  three  movements  of  the  C  major  symphony  came  into  being 
through  days  and  nights  of  work  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  "My 
husband,"  wrote  Clara  to  Mendelssohn  on  December  27,  "has  been 
very  busy  lately,  and  at  Christmas  he  delighted  and  surprised  me  with 
the  sketch  of  a  new  symphony;  at  present  he  is  music  pure  and  simple, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him  —  but  I  like  him  like  that!" 

Clara  would  rejoice  as  delight  in  his  growing  score  would  possess  his 
thoughts  and  exclude  darker  fantasies:  "What  a  joyful  sensation  it 
must  be,"  she  wrote,  "when  an  abundant  imagination  like  his  bears  one 
to  higher  and  higher  spheres.  ...  I  am  often  quite  carried  away  with 
astonishment  at  my  Robert!  Whence  does  he  get  all  his  fire,  his 
imagination,  his  freshness,  his  originality?  One  asks  that  again  and 
again,  and  one  cannot  but  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  to  be  gifted 
with  such  creative  power."  When  Schumann  wrote  to  Fischof  of  this 
symphony  that  it  "appears  more  or  less  clad  in  armor,"  his  thoughts 
were  still  borne  down  by  the  associations  that  surrounded  it.  The 
music,  by  turn  gently  grave  and  openly  joyous,  is  a  life  affirmation  in 
every  part.  It  exorcises  dark  fears,  the  blankness  of  impotence  and 
depression.  It  becomes  a  triumphant  assertion  of  the  spirit  restored  to 
confident  power.  Wagner  spoke  not  only  for  himself  when  he  wrote: 
"We  should  make  a  grave  mistake,  if  we  thought  the  artist  could  ever 
conceive  save  in  a  state  of  profound  cheerfulness  of  soul."  With  all 
artists,  and  with  Schumann  in  exceptional  degree,  the  act  of  creation 
was  fortification  for  "cheerfulness  of  soul."  "We  musicians,  as  you  are 
aware,"  he  wrote  to  Hiller,  "often  dwell  on  sunny  heights,  and  when 
the  ugliness  of  life  oppresses  us,  it  is  the  more  painful.  .  .  .  Outward 
storms  have  driven  me  into  myself,  and  only  in  my  work  have  1  found 
compensation." 
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This  photograph  was  taken  on  Memorial  Drive 

in  Cambridge,  just  minutes  away  from  a 

Harvard  Trust  office.  There's  one  just 

minutes  away  from  you,  too. 


Stay  on  our  side,  Mr.  Pearson 


Think  you  could  get  better  help  with  a 
commercial  loan  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  Mr.  Pearson?  Not  with  Harvard 
Trust  on  this  side.  We've  been  loaning 
money  to  businessmen  for  over  100  years. 
We  have  specialists  in  real  estate, 
construction,  and  other  bank  services  who 
can  offer  you  all  sorts  of  personal,  able 
assistance.  There  is  no  need  to  go  any 
farther  than  you  have  to.  And  the 
farthest  you  have  to  go  is  to  your  nearest 
office  of  Harvard  Trust.  There  is  one 
very  close  to  where  you  are  right  now. 
Ask  for  the  office  manager.  He  would  like 
to  help  you  personally. 


The  shortest  path  to 
person-to-person  banking 

YOUR  HARVARD  TRUST 
FULL-SERVICE  OFFICE 


HARVARD   TRUST  COMPANY 

Offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington.  Belmont.  Concord  and  Littleton 

Member  F.D.I.C.    •    TOTAL  ASSETS  IN  EXCESS  OF  $140  MILLION 
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The  dreadful  fact  which  Clara,  rejoicing  in  the  C  major  Symphony, 
was  unwilling  to  admit  was  that  the  shaping  music,  Robert's  apparent 
road  to  salvation,  was  also  the  road  to  new  and  threatening  exhaustion. 
As  he  consummated  the  adagio,  which  holds  the  most  impassioned  and 
deeply  wrought  pages  in  his  symphonies,  he  was  forced  to  put  his  sheets 
away  in  a  trembling  misery  of  acute  sensitivity.  At  last,  after  more 
enforced  postponements,  the  Symphony  was  completed  in  October,  and 
duly  performed  at  Leipzig,  on  November  5,  by  Mendelssohn.  Clara  did 
not  perceive  the  beauty  of  her  husband's  latest  symphony  in  its  full 
force  until  a  performance  at  Zwickau  in  the  July  following,  when  she 
wrote:  "It  warms  and  inspires  me  to  an  especial  degree,  for  it  has  a 
bold  sweep,  a  depth  of  passion  such  as  are  to  be  found  nowhere  in 
Robert's  other  music!" 

[copyrighted] 
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PENSION   FUND 
CONCERT 

Sunday,  January  9,  1966 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
RUDOLF  SERKIN,  Soloist 


In  the  Eighty-fifth  Anniversary  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  members  of  the 
Orchestra  have  invited  Rudolf  Serkin  to  join  with  them  for 
the  137th  Pension  Fund  Concert  to  be  given  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Sunday  afternoon,  January  9,  1966,  at  three  o'clock. 
Mr.  Serkin,  who  is  generously  donating  his  services  to  the 
Pension  Fund,  first  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1938  and  has  been  heard  frequently 
with  the  Orchestra  since  that  time,  the  most  recent  being 
at  last  summer's  Berkshire  Festival.  For  the  January  Pension 
Fund  Concert  Rudolf  Serkin  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting  will  play  Mozart's 
Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  K.  466,  and  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  2  in  B-flat  by  Brahms. 


REMAINING  TICKETS:    $6,  $7, 


SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 


CO  6-1492 
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NEU  WIEN,  WALTZES,  Op.  342 
By  Johann  Strauss,  Jr. 

Born  in  Vienna,  October  25,  1825;  died  there,  June  3,  1899 


The  score  calls  for  the  following  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets  and  E-flat  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani, 
snare  drum,  bass  drum,  triangle  and  strings. 

T  henna  was  in  the  very  blood  of  Johann  Strauss,  Jr.  —  "The  Waltz 
*  King"  —  of  his  father,  and  of  his  two  younger  brothers,  Josef  and 
Eduard.  That  was  their  birthplace  and  mostly  their  workplace.  They 
incorporated  its  beloved  name  in  thirty-two  works  produced  among 
them:  twenty  waltzes,  five  polkas,  one  quadrille,  five  marches,  one 
potpourri. 

Neu  Wien  is  in  the  definite  form  typical  of  such  dance  works  of 
Johann  the  Younger.  Not  one  of  them  is  just  a  waltz,  but  a  set  of 
waltzes,  or  a  waltz  suite.  The  present  work,  like  others  of  this  kind, 
opens  with  a  charming  introduction.  Four  waltzes  follow.  The  suite 
is  rounded  out  with  a  coda. 

This  suite,  Opus  342,  has  an  interesting  position  in  the  listing  of 
the  composer's  works.  It  precedes  his  debut  in  the  field  of  operetta. 
Numbers  343  to  346  are  two  polkas,  a  quadrille,  and  a  waltz,  based 
on  themes  from  the  first  operetta  of  the  Waltz  King  to  be  staged.  (An 
earlier  venture  in  that  form,  to  be  called  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Vienna," 
died  a-borning.)  The  full  title  of  the  produced  operetta  was  "Indigo, 
or  the  Forty  Thieves."  By  competent  opinion,  the  music  was  far  better 
than  the  libretto,  which  was  so  addle-headed  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
quip  that  the  thieves  in  the  title  must  have  been  the  forty  librettists 
who  spoiled  the  show. 

R.  L.  H. 

[copyrighted] 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 


The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 

Indeed  the  privilege  to  conduct  such  an  orchestra  is  great  and  I  fully 
feel  it.  For  it  means  to  find  in  each  of  its  members  an  artist.  Complete 
technical  mastery,  complete  understanding  of  the  works  performed. 
Moreover,  a  striking  impression  of  human  cooperation  arises  from  the 
first  minute  of  the  first  rehearsal  to  the  last  note  of  the  performance. 
And  known  or  unknown,  all  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
gave  me  the  sensation  of  being  my  friends.  I  am  theirs,  in  my  turn  — 
I  hope  they  do  know  .  .  .  and  believe  it. 

Nadia  Boulanger 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations   to   the   Boston 

Symphony  and  its  renowned  music  director  Erich  Leinsdorf,  on  this 

historic  occasion. 

Among  my  most  cherished  memories  remains  our  collaboration  in  the 

premiere  of  Samuel  Barber's  Piano  Concerto  almost  three  years  ago. 

We  are  all  tremendously  proud  of  and  deeply  grateful  for  this  superb 

musical  organization. 

Warmest  regards, 
John  Browning 

To  my  old  Alma  Mater,  the  Boston  Symphony: 

A  Round 
Eight!     Five!     Eight!     Five! 
Eighty-five  years  is  a  splendid  start ! 
Long  may  you  sing,  and  long  may  you  thrive, 
From  the  heart ! 

Leonard  Bernstein 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermoni 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotcnberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Flenri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\j  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruargiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 


Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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Sunday  Afternoon,  January  9,  1966 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Soloist 
RUDOLF  SERKIN,  Piano 
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f  9,  1966,  at  3:00  o'clock 

.    Overture  to  "The  Bartered  Bride" 

Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  K.  466 
III.  Rondo:  Allegro  assai 

[SSION 

Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 
to      III.  Andante      IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 
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1  his  afternoon's  concert  marks  the  thirty-sixth 
occasion  since  1938  that  Rudolf  Serkin  has 
performed  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  this  long  and  fruitful  asso- 
ciation Mr.  Serkin  has  performed  thirteen 
different  works  and  today  plays  the  Mozart 
Piano  Concerto,  K.  466,  for  the  first  time  with 
the  Orchestra.  Mr.  Serkin  has  most  generously 
donated  his  services  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Pension  Institution  on  this  occasion. 


In  the  past  few  years  the  Pension  Institution 
has  annually  paid  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  about  100  pensioners  and  their 
widows.  One  former  player  has  been  receiving 
pension  payments  since  the  Orchestra's  thirty- 
seventh  season,  1917-1918,  and  several  others 
have  received  pensions  for  more  than  forty  years. 
The  Pension  Institution,  established  in  1903, 
is  the  oldest  among  American  symphony 
orchestras  and  probably  the  most  generous.  The 
scales  of  compensation  are  too  complex  to  be 
given  in  detail  here,  but  they  permit  a  member  of 
the  Orchestra  to  retire  at  a  pension  of  about 
half  the  current  basic  salary,  providing  an 
automatic  adjustment  for  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Income  for  the  Pension  Institution  is 
derived  from  the  Open  Rehearsals  held  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  Pension 
Fund  concerts  in  addition  to  the  member's 
dues,  matching  contributions  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  and  invested  funds. 
The  Pension  Institution  is  managed  by  a  Board 
of  Directors  drawn  from  the  members  'of  the 
Orchestra  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


EXCELLAIT 
SURTOUT 


POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  accept* 

that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  ear 

primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Faniar 

was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  I^uis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  stran, 

and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  m  the  bell  •  One 

the  fust  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  m  | 

score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  mam  tube  measuru 

approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  mto 

widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  mode 

symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  develop 

modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  wot. 

welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 
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Bartok  / Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Erich  Leinsdorf 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 
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PROKOF1EFF:  SYMPHONY  No.  5 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 


For  his  recording  debut  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
Leinsdorf  chose  Bartok's  "Concerto  for  Orchestra:  The  resulting 
album  was  an  enormous  success.  He  later  turned  to  Prokofieffand 
Dynagrogye  recordings  such  as  that  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  have* 
JinVe  shown  why  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune's  critic  wrote:" Leinsdorf 
is  now  in  the  midst  of  performing  all  the  Prokofieff orchestral  liter- 
ature. ..he  is  quite  clearly  Just  the  man  for  the  job."  Listen  to  Erich 
Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  exclusively  on  RCA  Red  beal. 


RCA  Victor 

@The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 
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The  paintings  currently  on  view  in  the 
Gallery  are  by  members  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Art  Association. 
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Time  to  Save 

at 

Makanna's  January 
White  Sale! 

NOW  IN  PROGRESS! 


PRICES  REDUCED 
on 

WAMSUTTA  SHEETS 

Supereale  White 

Blossom-Tone  Colored 

Madeira  Rose  and 

Danube  Embroidered 

Sheets 

Bon  Soir  and  Paisley 

Embroidered  Sheets 

and  Towels! 


MARTEX  TOWELS 

At  White  Sale  Savings! 

Luxor,  Patrician,  and 

Sovereign  Styles! 

• 

Spec/a/  Reductions 

on 

BLANKET  COVERS. 

BLANKETS  TOWELS 

and  Many  Other  Items! 

For  Details,  Please  See  Our  Circular 


416  Boylston  St. 
Boston  02116 
KEnmore  6-6238 


54  Central  St. 
Wellesley 
CEdar  5-3430 
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Stop  Shop 
Bradlees 


FOODS 


Urtik  aLwu  ojuk, 

mim-pricmq 


HANS  HERBATSCHEK-HANSEN 

Road  Near  the  Sea 

PHILIP  HICKEN 

Arrangement:  Pink  and  Purple 

CONSTANCE  HOLDEN 
Cyclamen 

LEON  LIPSHUTZ 
The  Red  Hat 

ELIZABETH  M.  LOBINGIER 

Beacon  Hill 

HEATHER  MARSHALL 

Blue  Vase 

CONGER  METCALF 

Boy  with  Jar 

MAUD  MORGAN 

The  Wheel 

TOM  O'HARA 

Moonrider 

BEATRICE  ORCHARD 

Window  of  Thought 

MASAYO  PENNEY 

In  the  Beginning 

MARGARET  PHILBRICK 

Bouquet 

OTIS  PHILBRICK 

Glads 

CYNTHIA  PRELACK 

Provincetown  Harbor 

ALMA  PYNE 

Ode  to  Evening 

JO  SANDMAN 

Winter  Solstice 

VINCENT  SMARKUSZ 
Teenager 

MARY  STEVENS 

Knight  Errant 

PETER  TURCHON 

Marsh  in  Moonlight 

NORA  UNWIN 
Coins  in  a  Fountain 

RENEE  WINICK 

Kyanos 


THE  SOLOISTS 

Joseph  Silverstein  succeeded  Richard 
Burgin  as  Concertmaster  in  1962.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in   1955  when  he  was 


twenty-three  and  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Orchestra  at  that  time.  Born  in 
Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 
with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Mischa  Misch- 
akoff.  He  played  in  the  orchestras  of 
Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia  be- 
fore joining  this  one.  Mr.  Silverstein 
has  won  signal  honors  here  and  abroad. 
In  the  autumn  of  1961  he  was  awarded 
the  prize  in  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg 
Foundation  Competition. 


Jules  Eskin  joined  this  Orchestra  as 
principal  cellist  last  year.  Mr.  Eskin 
became  the  principal  cellist  of  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  in  1961.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  and  has  also  been  a  former 
student  at  the  Curtis  Institute  where 
he  studied  with  Leonard  Rose.  Before 
going  to  Cleveland  Mr.  Eskin  played 
with  the  Dallas  Symphony,  and  was  first 
cellist  with  the  New  York  City  Center 
Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra.  He  made 
a  recital  tour  of  Europe  in  1961  and  has 
given  recitals  in  Town  Hall,  New  York. 
He  has  also  played  annually  in  the 
Casals  Festival  Orchestra  in  Puerto 
Rico. 


BSO  FATHERS  AND  SONS 
A  rare  thing  in  Symphony  Hall  annals, 
\  cee  leading  players  of  the  Boston 
/  aphony  orchestra  will  be  co-soloists 
ith  their  sons  in  three  double  con- 
ertos,  when  Harry  Ellis  Dickson  con- 
ducts his  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony 
Hall  on  the  Saturday  mornings  of  Jan- 
uary 15  and  22  at  11  o'clock.  These 
fathers  and  sons  are:  Roger  and  Peter 
Voisin,  trumpeters;  George  and  Peter 
Zazofsky,  violinists;  Sherman  and  Ste- 
phen Walt,  bassoonists.  They  will  play 
double  concertos  by  Vivaldi  and  J.  S. 
Bach,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
is  a  Concerto?"  The  program  will  con- 
tinue with  a  further  answer,  in  the  form 
of  Poulenc's  Concerto  for  Organ,  Strings, 
and  Timpani,  with  Berj  Zamkochian  as 
soloist.  As  a  conclusion  there  will  be 
the  Spanish  Caprice  of  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov,  which  qualifies  as  a  concerto  for 
orchestra. 


OWN  11,000 
PAPERBACKS? 
WE  DO. 


But  of  course,  we're  in  the  business. 
One  reason  many  people  like  to 
browse  at  Book  Clearing  House  is 
the  vast  assemblage  of  11,000 
paperback  titles  (actually  about 
100,000  copies),  in  addition  to  all 
our  other  books  and  records.  It 
makes  for  one-stop  shopping  for  all 
your  food  for  thought.  There  are 
other  prerequisites  for  BCH  brows- 
ers, too,  such  as  no-pressure  sales- 
people who  mind  their  own  business 
until  you  ask  them  a  question,  at 
which  time  they  demonstrate  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  things  they 
sell.  But  here's  the  whole  list  of  our 
offerings: 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  1  1 ,000  paperback  titles 

4.  Text  and  technical  books 

5.  1  0,000-title  record 

department 

6.  Literary  magazines  and 

quarterlies 

7.  Our  left-bank  sidewalk  carts 

of  books 

You  see?    Seven  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 

BOSTON  •  CO  7-1600 

Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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"I'm  sure  Father  would  have  wanted  me 
to  have  a  Rolls." 


We're  used  to  being  given  plenty  of  rope  in  our  work  as  trustee.  And 
most  of  the  time  the  requests  we  get  are  reasonable.  But  every  once 
in  a  while,  a  beneficiary  throws  us  a  curve.  Then  we  have  to  be  firm. 
That's  why  this  young  man  probably  won't  get  his  Rolls  Royce. 

Acting  as  trustee  —  as  executor  or  guardian,  too  —  is  a'big  and 
responsible  job.  We  try  to  face  each  problem  with  a  steady  eye  to 
both  sides  of  the  equation  —  the  financial  and  the  human.  We  feel  it 
is  this  basic  philosophy,  as  much  as  anything  else,  that  has  made  us 
the  largest  trust  institution  in  New  England. 

We'll  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  make  your 
future  plans  come  true. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Fourth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  January   11,  at  7:30  o'clock 


Smetana Overture  to  "The  Bartered  Bride  ' 

Brahms    .     Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Violin  and  Violoncello,  Op.  102 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Andante 
III.     Vivace  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.  Sostenuto  assai;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 

III.  Adagio  espressivo 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace 


SOLOISTS 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

Violin 


JULES  ESKIN 

Cello 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "THE  BARTERED  BRIDE" 

By  Frederick  Smetana 
Born  in  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  in  Prague,  May  12,  1884 


"The  Bartered  Bride"  (original  title  "Prodana  nevesta";  German  title  "Die  ver- 
kaufte  Braut"),  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Karl  Sabina,  was  composed 
in  the  early  months  of  1866,  although  preliminary  sketches  were  made  as  far  back  as 
1863.  It  was  first  performed  at  Prague,  May  30,  1866.  There  have  been  many  per- 
formances of  the  Overture  at  these  concerts  since  the  first  in  1887. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

4  4npHE  Bartered  Bride,"  an  opera  of  folk  character,  both  in  music 
■*■  and  story,  has  been  thus  described  by  Rosa  Newmarch: 
"The  opera  opens  with  a  scene  at  a  village  festival  in  Bohemia.  The 
pretty  peasant-girl  Marenka  Krusina  is  sad  because  her  lover  Jenik  is 
a  poor  unknown  orphan,  and  because  the  professional  village  match- 
maker is  arranging  her  marriage  with  the  son  of  a  rich  peasant,  Micha 
Tobias.  Vasek  is  only  the  second  son  of  Tobias,  the  eldest,  a  mere 
'good-for-nothing,'  having  left  home  some  years  previously.  Vasek  is 
next  door  to  a  fool,  and  stutters  very  badly  —  a  comic  feature  which 
Smetana  uses  with  great  discretion  and  humor.    He  meets  Marenka 
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our  cruidina  ranael 

fashion-wise,   you   will   go 

much  further,  if  you  start 

your  itinerary  with  a  trip 

to 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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for  private   night-spots   .    .    . 

The  at-home  dress.  Clinging  on 
top,  breaking  out  into  a  sumptuous 
skirt.  Champagne  sheer  wool  and 
ribboned  with  Lurex.  $60. 
From  a  collection  by  Dorian, 
Sizes  8-16,  Loungewear  and 
Robe  Shop,  second  floor, 
Filenes  Boston,  Northshore, 
Southshore,  Chestnut  Hill 
and  Natick. 
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and  tries  to  make  love  to  her,  without  realizing  that  she  is  his  future 
bride.  The  girl,  however,  guesses  his  identity  and  leads  him  on,  profit- 
ing by  the  occasion  to  tell  him  that  the  Marenka  to  whom  he  is  going 
to  be  married  has  already  a  lover,  and  a  shrewish  temper  that  will  drive 
him  into  his  grave.  Meanwhile  the  match-maker  tries  to  persuade  Jenik 
to  sell  his  rights  in  his  sweetheart  'to  the  son  of  Tobias/  When  Jenik 
hears  to  whom  he  is  to  dispose  of  his  bride,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  sign 
the  document.  The  miserable  Vasek,  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  mar- 
riage as  depicted  by  Marenka,  runs  after  the  beautiful  gypsy-dancer 
Esmeralda.  When  he  is  found  —  dressed  up  in  a  bearskin  —  he  refuses 
to  sign  the  marriage  contract.  Marenka,  who  has  heard  of  Jenik's  mer- 
cenary conduct,  is  now  rather  disposed  to  marry  Vasek  out  of  pique. 
At  this  moment,  however,  her  lover  comes  forward  with  the  contract 
in  which  he  sold  her  'to  the  son  of  Tobias,'  who,  of  course,  proves  to 
be  none  other  than  himself." 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  •  FORD  MEMORIAL 

AUDITORIUM,  DETROIT  •  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

PHILADELPHIA    •    LINCOLN    CENTER,    NEW   YORK 

KENNEDY  CENTER,  WASHINGTON 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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The  Overture  is  based  upon  themes  from  the  opera.    The  theme 
which  begins  it  is  connected  with  the  marriage  contract.    The  lyric 
theme  for  oboes  is  expressive  of  the  sorrow  of  Marenka,  the  bride 
The  sprightly  principal  theme  is  at  once  given  forth  by  the  strings  and 
wood  winds  in  unison,  vivacissimo.   The  motive  is  then  tossed  into  a 
swift  fugato,  the  voices  of  the  string  sections  entering  one  after  another 
There  is  an  equally  bright  subsidiary  theme  first  proclaimed  by  the 
full  orchestra,  and  then  set  as  a  counter-subject  to  the  first  theme 
There  is  a  brief  middle  section,  pianissimo,  but  in  the  same  tempo, 
introducing   the   wood-wind   theme   connected   with   the   bride    and 
another  in  the  strings.   The  riotous  first  subject  returns,  and  is  treated 
with  increased  brilliance  to  the  conclusion. 

[copyrighted] 
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M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

[i4'3 


Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 
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iST/Sl  WORCESTER 
162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON   WBM  SPRINGFIELD 


in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CONCERTO  IN  A  MINOR  FOR  VIOLIN  AND 

VIOLONCELLO,  Op.  102 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Brahms  composed  this  Concerto  in  the  summer  of  1887  at  Thun  in  Switzerland. 
It  had  a  rehearsal  performance  at  the  Kurhaus  in  Baden-Baden,  when  the  composer 
conducted  and  the  solo  parts  were  played  by  Joachim  and  Hausmann.  The  first 
public  performance  was  at  Cologne,  October  18,  1887,  with  the  same  soloists,  Brahms 
again  presiding.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  first  performance  in  America  in  New 
York,  January  5,  1889,  when  the  violinist  was  Max  Bendix,  the  cellist  Victor  Herbert. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  Boston  performance  on  November  18, 
1893,  with  Franz  Kneisel  and  Alwin  Schroeder  as  soloists.  The  Concerto  was  per- 
formed after  Brahms's  death,  April  10,  1897,  and  again  on  January  31,  1902,  with  the 
same  soloists. 

The  score  requires  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings.  A 

Brahms'  "double"  Concerto  was  his  last  orchestral  work.  It  followed 
the  Fourth  Symphony  by  two  years,  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  by 
at  least  five.  Perhaps  this  was  the  closest  approach  he  could  manage  to 
undertake  to  that  medium  which  seems  to  have  been  carefully  avoided 
by  most  of  the  "great"  composers  —  the  concerto  for  violoncello.   It  is 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street     •     Boston 

Provides  for  the  handicapped  child: 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 

Transportation    •    Vocational  Training 
Medical  and  Dental  Care 

Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 

Social  Development      •      Noon  Meal 

Testing     •     Recreation     •     Camping 

Without  Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-*Sectarian 
Day  School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor      Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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Jules  Eskin,  the  new  Principal 
Cello  of  the  Orchestra,  comes  to  Boston 
from  a  similar  post  which  he  held  for  boris  and  milton -Boston 

three  seasons  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Like  his  colleague,  Burton 
Fine,  he  is  a  native  Philadelphian  and  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  His 
teachers  included  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Leonard  Rose,  and  Janos  Starker. 
The  winner  of  the  1954  Naumburg  Foundation  Award,  he  made  his 
Town  Hall  debut  that  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foundation.  He  has 
also  played  recitals  in  Boston  and  Washington,  D.C.;  in  1961,  he  em- 
barked on  a  thirteen-recital  tour  of  Europe.  In  addition,  he  played  for 
three  years  with  Pablo  Casals  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  with  Casals,  Schneider, 
and  Serkin  at  Marlboro. 

Like  many  members  of  the  Orchestra,  he  is  a  skilled  photographer. 
His  musical  activities  include  teaching  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  with  the  reminder 
that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

FOUNDED   1831  TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE   ST.  MEMBER   F.D.I.C 
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plain  that  he  composed  this  work  with  Joseph  Joachim  in  mind,  and 
it  may  be  guessed  that  he  would  not  have  been  disposed  at  this  mellow 
period  of  his  artistic  life  to  write  a  second  violin  concerto  for  a  virtuoso, 
involving  as  it  would  a  larger  amount  of  display  passagework  than 
would  have  been  to  his  taste  at  the  time. 

Joachim  had  been  separated  from  his  wife,  and  when  he  had  sued 
for  divorce  Brahms  had  been  in  sympathy  with  Frau  Joachim.  A  letter 
hum  him  to  her  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  believe  the  charges 
against  her  had  been  read  in  court  and  had  influenced  the  decision 
against  Joachim.  When,  at  length,  the  two  old  friends  were  ready  to 
make  their  peace,  Brahms  sent  him  a  score  of  this  concerto  with  the 
unadorned  inscription:  "To  Him  for  Whom  It  Was  Written." 


ROBERT  GOMBESG   Violinist 


Curtis  * 

Institute  .  T  ..  .     .  . 

Accepting  Intermediate  and  Advanced 

Students  •   Coaching  in  Chamber  Music 

For  information  write 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline 


Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


Call  LO  6-1332 


The  jet  is  fairly  common. 
The  airline  is  one  of  a  kind 


There's  more  to  choosing  an 
airline  than  comparing 
timetables  or  menus. 

What  you  want  more  than 
anything  else  is  confidence, 
peace  of  mind,  assurance. 
Call  it  what  you  will,  it  means 
everything.  Fly  with  us  soon. 

You  can  board  a  Pan  Am 
Jet  in  any  one  of  17  U.S. 
cities.  You  can  plan  a  trip  to 
any  one  of  86  lands  'round 
the  world. 

Wherever  you  go,  you'll 
know  you're  flying  the  very 
best  there  is. 

It's  a  good  feeling. 


World's  most 
experienced  airline 


»'«n  on  tmi  »nwnc 

»i»rr  ON  TMI  PACIFIC 


Finrr  IN  1*TIN  »M|B.C» 

Finrr  round  tmi  «o<>lo 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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Brahms  admitted,  in  a  letter  to  Clara  Schumann,  that  he  was  not  so 
much  at  ease  writing  for  the  violin  and  cello  as  for  his  own  instrument, 
the  piano.  "Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  to  write  for  instru- 
ments whose  nature  and  timbre  one  has  in  one's  head  as  it  were  only 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  one  hears  only  with  one's  intelligence,  as 
it  is  to  write  for  an  instrument  which  one  knows  through  and  through 
as  I  do  the  piano.  In  this  case  I  know  thoroughly  what  I  am  writing 
and  why  I  write  in  this  way  or  that."  Addicted  to  understatement,  he 
was  to  prove  in  the  music  itself  that  he  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  the 
handling  of  string  instruments,  and  how  to  match  their  double  dis- 
course with  symphonic  development  to  a  good  end.  Brahms  was  writing 
as  one  pianist  to  another.  Missing,  for  the  time  being,  the  instrument 
obedient  to  his  fingers,  he  was  by  no  means  ill  at  ease  in  writing  for 
the  instruments  that  were  not. 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 

THE  ADVENTUROUS  LISTENER 

"Two,  and  I  think  only  two,  requisites  are  essential  to  understanding  the 
art  of  our  time.   The  first  is  tolerance;  the  second  is  repeated  exposure." 

(Frederick  P.  Walkey,  Director  of  the  de Cordova  and  Dana  Museum, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Bulletin,  February  ij,  1956.) 


tt  is  plain  enough  when  a  new  and  arresting  work  is  performed  at  a 
■*■  symphony  concert  anywhere  that  the  reception  is  mixed.  Comments 
in  the  corridors  seem  to  extend  from  elation  to  resentment.  Friend- 
ships are  sometimes  strained.  One  could  find  almost  any  opinion:  the 
piece  is  an  exciting,  new  apparition  in  the  world;  it  is  interesting  and 
rather  amusing;  it  has  its  points  but  once  is  enough;  it  is  an  imposition 
and  an  outrage. 

The  proportion  of  these  reactions  to  any  single  piece  has  never  been 
systematically  polled,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  becomes  a  debate  which  for 
the  moment  gets  nowhere  because  one's  own  opinion  is  all  that  really 
matters  to  one's  self.  The  middle  categories  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
majority.  They  will  include  that  greater  part  of  the  seasoned  concert- 
going  public  which,  when  less  than  enraptured,  accept  equably  and  in 
good  faith  what  may  be  offered  for  what  it  may  contain.  These  middle 
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Mary  spent  16  summers  in  it. 

Ellen  honeymooned  in  it. 
Bob's  children  love  to  visit  it. 

Who  gets  it? 


Distribution  of  property  is  a  major  decision.  This  is  why  you 
should  always  have  your  attorney  draw  your  Will,  instead  of 
doing  it  yourself. 

It's  the  way  to  make  sure  your  intentions  are  legally  clear. 
To  eliminate  guesswork.  And  possible  friction. 

Another  major  decision:  how  to  make  sure  that  a  summer 
cottage  or  other  property  won't  be  sold  to  cover  taxes  or  debts 
against  your  estate. 

This  is  the  area  in  which  State  Street  Bank's  vast  experi- 
ence can  be  so  valuable  to  you  and  your  family. 

Through  careful  preliminary  planning  with  you  and  your 
attorney— and  through  responsible  estate  management  later  on 
—we  can  keep  estate  shrinkage  down  to  a  minimum.  Family 
disappointments,  too. 

To  set  up  an  appointment,  simply  call  466-3721.  Or  take  the 
elevator  to  the  fourth  floor  and  walk  right  in. 
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opinions  are  likely  to  be  nearer  the  truth  because  new  music  is  apt  to 
be  in  between  as  to  quality,  truly  extraordinary  works  being  rare  in 
any  age.  As  for  those  of  the  last  category,  the  malcontents,  they  are 
likely  to  be  unreasonable  because,  having  failed  to  discover  any  par- 
ticular point  in  the  music,  a  point  which  does  exist  according  to  other 
opinions,  they  are  by  their  own  admission  not  qualified  judges.  An 
opinion  more  safely  to  be  counted  upon  is  that  of  the  conductor,  who 
by  the  nature  of  his  job  has  presumably  a  good  deal  more  musical 
penetration  than  the  average  listener.  He  has  chosen  the  new  piece 
and  labored  over  the  preparation  (which  is  often  considerable)  for  the 
reason  that  he  has  found  it  worth  the  time  and  effort  of  his  orchestra 
and  himself,  as  well  as  worth  consideration  by  his  audiences. 

The  question  of  how  much  contemporary  music  should  be  included 
upon  his  programs  is  one  which  a  conductor  must  continually  ask 
himself.  To  what  extent  should  he  lead  his  audiences  into  new  ways 
and  accustom  them  to  perhaps  an  ultimate  enjoyment  of  what  is  at 
first  baffling?  How  often  does  he  owe  a  talented  young  composer  the 
great  advantage  of  a  first  performance  in  his  own  presence?  Should  he 
listen  to  the  critics,  remembering  that  critics  in  the  past  have  not 
always  proven  good  prophets?  Conductors,  so  history  shows,  have  in 
many  cases  been  good  prophets  and  men  of  courage  and  conviction. 
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There  have  been  times  when  conductors  (and  this  includes  Boston 
Symphony  conductors)  have  persisted  against  considerable  opposition, 
even  repeated  certain  much  reviled  works  and  at  length  proved  them- 
selves gloriously  right.  The  cases  come  to  mind  of  composers  now 
exalted  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  but  at  first  roundly  de- 
nounced: Brahms,  Franck,  Strauss,  Debussy,  Sibelius,  Stravinsky,  and  — 
let  us  not  become  involved  in  the  still  arguable  present. 

The  more  conservative  composers  of  today  who  woo  us  with  cus- 
tomary harmonies  have  certainly  the  right  to  be  heard,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  more  challenging  ones.  Ludwig  Spohr  was  once  found 
more  agreeable  and  safe  than  Beethoven  —  at  a  later  period  Karl  Gold- 
mark  was  found  more  comfortable  than  Richard  Strauss.  Spohr's  Con- 
secration of  Tones  and  Goldmark's  Rustic  Wedding  Symphony  had 
a  legitimate  claim  to  be  played  and  enjoyed  until  they  succumbed  to 
their  more  enduring  rivals  and  quietly  passed  into  oblivion.  The 
bolder  composers,  the  ruthless  innovators,  proved  with  time  the  more 
engrossing  artists,  and  it  was  only  then  fully  realized  that  they  had  been 
the  musical  life  blood  of  their  day.  If  there  are  no  proper  giants  loom- 
ing now,  it  is  still  a  good  idea  to  scan  the  horizon.  The  situation  is  the 
same  —  music  continues  to  reflect  contemporary  tendencies  and  to  seek 
fresh  ways.  Every  conductor  is  aware  of  this,  and  will  not  allow  his 
programs  to  subside  into  stagnation  by  drawing  away  from  the  music 
that  is  being  written  right  now. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  YOUTH  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

ROBERT  BOWDEN,  conductor 

Mozart,  Bassoon  Concerto         •         Copland,  Outdoor  Overture 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  YOUTH  CHAMBER  SINGERS 

USA  FREDERICK,   conductor 

"a  selection  of  seasonal  songs  from  different  countries" 

Presented  by  the  New  England  Conservatory,  these  two 
organizations  will  perform  in  Jordan  Hall,  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 23,  at  3:00  p.m.  There  is  no  charge  for  admission. 
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THE  HARTFORD 

HARTFORD  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

77    Franklin   Street,   Boston    12,   Massachusetts 
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A  young  American  composer  today  faces  prodigious  numerical  com- 
petition. The  situation  is  very  different  from  that  of  1886,  when  Louis 
C.  Elson  remarked  that  "if  all  the  symphonic  composers  of  America 
were  to  hold  a  mass-meeting  they  could  be  lodged  in  one  double  room 
in  any  country  hotel."  Now  they  would  need  considerably  more  space. 
There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  them,  and  they  keep  coming.  Most  of 
them  will  never  get  known,  since  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  for  so 
much  creation.  Still,  the  situation  is  healthy,  numerically  speaking  — 
it  recalls  seventeenth  century  Italy  or  eighteenth  century  Germany, 
which  seem  to  have  had  no  end  of  listenable  but  unimportant  com- 
posers. Audiences  have  a  persistent  tendency  to  take  what  seems  good 
to  them  and  not  to  bother  in  the  least  as  to  whether  every  aspirant  is 
getting  a  hearing.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  has  a  talent  which  merits 
survival  he  is  pretty  likely  to  get  his  hearing  in  our  concert  world  which 
possesses  more  performances,  and  more  skilled  performers  than  any 
previous  era  could  show.  The  composer  now  has  vast  resources  of 
working  material  to  draw  upon  —  chromatic,  intervallic,  rhythmic, 
coloristic.  If  he  is  no  more  than  clever  and  ingenious,  his  music  can 
be  stimulating  to  conductor,  musicians,  and  audience.  If  he  is  one  of 
the  rare  ones  with  that  something  which  great  art  requires,  he  will 
have  his  due  of  performances,  and  eventually  of  full  apprehension. 
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Can  you  f&member  when 
Wagner  was  "banned" in  Boston? 


From  the  earliest  days  of  our  Symphony,  Wagner  had  been  a  particular 
favorite  of  Boston  conductors.  In  fact,  four  days  after  Wagner's  death  in 
1882,  the  Symphony  dedicated  a  memorial  concert  to  the  German  master. 
Wagner's  music  fit  that  occasion  too — very  sad,  very  sombre.  Breaking  tra- 
dition, the  musicians  even  wore  black  ties. 

But  during  the  First  World  War,  Wagnerian  music  was  not  performed 
in  Boston.  That  was  because  Wagner  was  German,  and  the  conductor, 
Monteux,  did  not  want  to  offend  anyone. 

At  that  time,  many  concert-goers  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Traditionally, 
Bostonians  have  never  been  as  fond  of  Wagner  as  their  conductors. 

If  you  remember  the  days  when  Wagner  was  "banned,"  chances  are  you're 
in  a  good  position  to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — op- 
portunity. New  England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life 
insurance  in  business  or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial 
position.  You  may  be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  a 
good  deal  of  money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write 
to  us  at  Dept.  SP2,  501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 17. 

New  England  Life 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY;  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE   INSURANCE.  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 
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The  easiest  course  for  any  conductor  would  be  to  pass  by  new,  diffi- 
cult, or  controversial  works  and  simply  give  his  audiences  the  estab- 
lished "masterpieces"  of  obvious  worth  and  popularity.  Since  the 
really  great  symphonies  are  unfortunately  too  few,  the  result  would  be 
over-repetition,  which  dulls  the  edge  of  enjoyment,  for  the  habitues  at 
least.  The  final  result  would  be  a  sort  of  squirrel  cage  of  the  familiar, 
as  if  the  art  of  musical  composition  had  come  to  end  about  fifty  years 
ago.  Without  the  stimulation  of  new  musical  vistas,  symphony  con- 
certs would  subside  into  decrepitude. 

Many  people  say  after  a  performance:  "I  am  not  educated  up  to  it," 
as  if  music  were  made  for  a  closed  cult  of  experts.  Perhaps  some  music 
is  only  for  experts.  If  so,  it  is  of  little  value.  Complexity  in  scores 
should  not  be  exclusive;  a  fugue  or  a  double  chorus  of  Bach,  the  finale 
of  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony,  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  do  not  follow 
every  detail  of  the  counterpoint.  Complexity  should  produce  a  clear 
over-all  impression,  whether  from  early  composers  or  the  latest  ones. 
It  must  be  acceptable  to  the  lay  listener  or  have  no  general  claim  for 
performance.  Enjoyment  of  sounds  is  not  reached  by  theoretical 
instruction.  It  comes  through  alertness  to  rhythm,  to  melody,  and  to 
sound  combinations.   This  alertness  can  be  developed,  it  is  true,  by  a 
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certain  amount  of  systematic  training  —  but  too  much  is  no  help.  The 
professional  expert  is  not  always  enviable  where  the  enjoyment  of 
listening  is  concerned.  His  proper  fastidiousness  as  a  performer  usually 
makes  him  over-fastidious  as  a  listener.  He  is  also  apt  to  be  a  restless 
listener,  because  he  is  by  habit  at  the  giving  rather  than  the  receiving 
end,  and  as  a  listener  he  can  be  jaded  by  repeated  hearing.  Fortunate 
is  the  beginner  who  may  have  the  privilege,  the  exhilirating  experience 
of  hearing  a  symphony  by  Beethoven  for  the  first  time!  That  privilege 
belongs  to  the  lay  listener.  His  enjoyment  generally  speaking  increases 
through  responsive  and  repeated  listening,  whereby  the  rhythmic  and 
tonal  sense  latent  in  all  of  us  can  become  keen  and  discriminating. 
It  is  good  sense  for  every  listener  to  enjoy  in  his  own  way  and  to 
be  independent  of  expert  judgment.  Of  the  various  morals  which 
Wagner,  without  being  sententious,  allows  us  to  draw  from  the  book 
of  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nilrnberg,  perhaps  the  most  potent  is  driven 
home  while  Walther  is  singing  his  prize  song.  Music  as  a  free,  spon- 
taneous art,  welling  from  the  heart,  is  up  for  judgment.  The  official 
judges,  the  guilds  of  mastersingers,  are  the  intellectuals,  the  conserva- 
tives who  stand  by  tradition,  and  they  have  ruled  out  the  contestant. 
Nevertheless  he  has  entered  the  lists  by  the  contrivance  of  the  one 
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liberal  among  them  -  Hans  Sachs.  As  Walther  sings  his  lovely  stanzas, 
pure  basic  form  is  clothed  in  a  spontaneous  melodic  outpouring.  The 
mastersingers  (i.e.  the  pedants)  sit  at  first  in  silent  astonishment.  It  is 
among  the  crowd,  the  townsfolk,  who  know  nothing  of  rules  (i.e.  the 
general  audience)  that  the  first  murmur  of  response  is  heard.  It  grows 
to  a  great  chorus  of  approbation,  with  which  the  masters  warmly 
concur.  But  their  approval  is  now  no  more  than  an  endorsement  - 
the  multitude  has  made  the  actual  judgment. 

If  audiences  in  general  are  not  always  quite  so  immediately  percep- 
tive as  this,  it  could  at  least  be  said  of  the  opera  in  question  that  it  had 
an  immediate  popular  success,  the  pedants  concurring.  The  real  point, 
however,  seems  to  be  that  audiences  and  not  the  learned  elect  of  the 
musical  profession  are  the  final  arbiters  of  what  shall  last  and  what 
shall  drop  by  the  wayside,  fall  either  summarily  or  by  degrees  into 

oblivion. 

We  all  know  from  experience  that  craftsmanship,  being  nothing 
more  than  helpful  means  of  conveyance,  can,  when  it  has  nothing  in 
particular  to  convey,  produce  a  completely  dull  and  barren  score.  The 
expert  analyst  can  appraise  this  skill  and  demonstrate  it  in  a  technical 
analysis  useful  only  to  the  student.  He  may,  or  may  not,  sense  the 
intangible  life  which  gives  it  the  right  to  be  called  music;  if  he  does 
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sense  this  inner  quality  and  attempts  to  describe  it,  his  description  is 
bound  to  be  inadequate  or  fall  into  an  absurdity  of  purple  words.  If 
such  a  writer  should  try  to  give  to  someone  who  had  never  heard 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  any  sense  of  the  tremendous  impulse 
which  lifts  and  sweeps  an  entire  audience  on  its  current,  he  would  fail 
completely.  The  same  applies  to  the  simplest  melody,  whether  it  be  a 
Lied  by  Schubert  or  a  popular  tune  by  Kern  or  Gershwin.  No  expert 
can  give  any  technical  accounting  for  the  special  charm  which  captures 
us  all  so  quickly  and  easily. 

For  this  quality  of  personal  communication,  so  difficult  to  name, 
there  are  those  who  have  invented  the  word  "musicality."  If  we  call 
it  "impulse"  we  are  at  least  using  a  less  loathsome  word  for  what  can 
only  be  indicated  as  the  life  force  of  the  art  of  music  in  its  most  ele- 
mentary sense.  Music  of  genuine  beauty  is  directly  available  to  us  all 
without  benefit  of  guides,  and  let  none  of  us  be  dismayed. 

J.  N.  B. 


ERNEST   F.   DIETZ,  President 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  No.  2,  Op.  61 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856 


This  symphony  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1845  and  completed  in  1846. 
Numbered  second  in  order  of  publication,  it  was  actually  the  third  of  Schumann's 
symphonies,  for  he  composed  his  First  Symphony,  in  B-flat,  and  the  D  minor  Sym- 
phony, later  revised  and  published  as  the  Fourth,  in  1841.  The  Symphony  in  C  major 
was  first  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
in  Leipzig,  November  5,  1846. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  C  major  Symphony  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  Schu- 
mann's emergence  from  a  critical  condition  verging  on  nervous 
collapse.  It  was  composed  at  Dresden,  where  the  Schumanns,  married 
four  years,  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  end  of  1844,  having  left 
Leipzig.  Clara  had  hoped  for  an  improvement  in  her  husband's  con- 
dition by  a  change  in  environment. 

In  Leipzig  he  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his  activities  one  by  one, 
including  his  editorship  of  the  "Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik."  Morbid, 
lurking  terrors  preyed  upon  him  —  fear  of  insanity,  of  death,  and  also  of 
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trivial  things.  According  to  his  Doctor  (Helbig),  "so  soon  as  he  busied 
himself  with  intellectual  matters  he  was  seized  with  fits  of  trembling, 
fatigue,  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  a  state  of  mental  distress  culminating 
in  a  strange  terror  of  death,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  fear  inspired 
in  him  by  heights,  by  rooms  on  an  upper  story,  by  all  metal  instruments, 
even  keys,  and  by  medicines,  and  the  fear  of  being  poisoned." 

His  sole  refuge  was  his  art;  but  there  came  the  point  when  even  his 
musical  thoughts  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  study  were  insupportable. 
He  made  this  pitiable  confession  about  a  period  of  similar  difficulty  two 
years  later:  "1  lost  every  melody  as  soon  as  I  conceived  it;  my  mental 
ear  was  overstrained."  The  music  to  Goethe's  "Faust,"  which  he  was 
working  upon  at  this  time,  he  had  to  put  definitely  aside.  And  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  Eduard  Kruger  (in  October):  "I  have  not  been  able  to  bear  the 
hearing  of  music  for  some  time  past;  it  cuts  into  my  nerves  like  knives." 
But  these  distressing  moments  were  intermittent.  Schumann,  recover- 
ing his  health,  could  muster  his  creative  forces,  produce  voluminously 
and  in  his  finest  vein. 

It  was  with  timidity  and  at  first  for  short  periods  that  Schumann 
resumed  his  music  in  the  year  1845  —  tne  ^rsi  Year  m  Dresden.  In  the 
winter  there  was  the  blank  of  inaction,  and  the  composer  continued 
despondent.  "I  still  suffer  a  great  deal,"  he  wrote  to  Kruger,  "and  my 
courage  often  fails  me  entirely.  I  am  not  allowed  to  work,  only  to  rest 
and  take  walks,  and  often  I  have  not  strength  enough  for  it.  Sweet 
spring,  perhaps  thou  wilt  restore  me!" 
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To  Verhulst  he  wrote  on  May  28:  "The  time  during  which  you  heard 
nothing  from  me  was  a  bad  one  for  me.  I  was  often  very  ill.  Dark 
demons  dominated  me.  Now  I  am  rather  better  and  getting  to  work 
again,  which  for  months  I  have  been  unable  to  do." 

The  composer  took  restorative  drafts  of  that  prime  spiritual  tonic  — 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  turned  his  own  hand  to  counterpoint.  The  faith- 
ful Clara  was  as  always  at  his  side,  and  recorded  in  her  diary  her  delight 
when,  although  she  herself  could  not  produce  anything  better  than  a 
barely  acceptable  fugue,  "he  himself  has  been  seized  by  a  regular  pas- 
sion for  fugues,  and  beautiful  themes  pour  from  him  while  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  find  one." 

The  mental  exercise  was  diverting  rather  than  nerve-straining.  It 
led  him  quietly  and  gradually  into  his  saving  world  of  musical  creation. 
Robert,  still  busy  with  his  fugues,  began  to  regain  his  old  confidence, 
and  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  in  July:  "I  am  very  much  behind,  and  have 
little  to  show  you.  But  I  have  an  inward  confidence  that  I  have  not 
been  quite  standing  still  in  music,  and  sometimes  a  rosy  glow  seems  to 
foretell  the  return  of  my  old  strength,  and  a  fresh  hold  upon  my  art." 
A  letter  of  July  gives  more  definite  promise:  "Drums  and  trumpets 
have  been  sounding  in  my  head  for  several  days  (trumpets  in  C).  I  do 
not  know  what  will  come  of  it." 
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When  you  visit  the  new  Pru  Tower,  take  a  few 
seconds  to  browse  through  our  south  lobby. 

You'll  come  upon  something  pretty  exciting. 
Iron  Tapestry,  it's  called  — one  of  several  major 
art  commissions  which,  when  completed,  will 
add  dimension  to  Prudential  Center.  One  of 
Boston's  fine  contemporary  artists,  Alfred 
Duca,  formed  it  of  cast  iron  that  he  selected, 
melted,  and  poured,  piece  by  piece. 

By  tradition,  tapestry  has  a  story  to  tell.  In 
Mr.  Duca's  tapestry,  you  will  find  intimations 
of  Boston  and  the  three  hills.  And  of  the  new 
Boston  for  which  this  stunning  new  art  form 
was  created. 
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What  came  of  it  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  which  took  such  strong  hold 
on  him  that  it  encroached  upon  another  joyful  task  —  the  filling  out  of 
the  concert  allegro  of  1840  into  a  full-sized  piano  concerto,  by  the 
addition  of  two  movements. 

The  first  three  movements  of  the  C  major  symphony  came  into  being 
through  days  and  nights  of  work  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  "My 
husband,"  wrote  Clara  to  Mendelssohn  on  December  27,  "has  been 
very  busy  lately,  and  at  Christmas  he  delighted  and  surprised  me  with 
the  sketch  of  a  new  symphony;  at  present  he  is  music  pure  and  simple, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him  —  but  I  like  him  like  that!" 

Clara  would  rejoice  as  delight  in  his  growing  score  would  possess  his 
thoughts  and  exclude  darker  fantasies:  "What  a  joyful  sensation  it 
must  be,"  she  wrote,  "when  an  abundant  imagination  like  his  bears  one 
to  higher  and  higher  spheres.  ...  I  am  often  quite  carried  away  with 
astonishment  at  my  Robert!  Whence  does  he  get  all  his  fire,  his 
imagination,  his  freshness,  his  originality?  One  asks  that  again  and 
again,  and  one  cannot  but  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  to  be  gifted 
with  such  creative  power."  When  Schumann  wrote  to  Fischof  of  this 
symphony  that  it  "appears  more  or  less  clad  in  armor,"  his  thoughts 
were  still  borne  down  by  the  associations  that  surrounded  it.    The 
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music,  by  turn  gently  grave  and  openly  joyous,  is  a  life  affirmation  in 
every  part.  It  exorcises  dark  fears,  the  blankness  of  impotence  and 
depression.  It  becomes  a  triumphant  assertion  of  the  spirit  restored  to 
confident  power.  Wagner  spoke  not  only  for  himself  when  he  wrote: 
"We  should  make  a  grave  mistake,  if  we  thought  the  artist  could  ever 
conceive  save  in  a  state  of  profound  cheerfulness  of  soul."  With  all 
artists,  and  with  Schumann  in  exceptional  degree,  the  act  of  creation 
was  fortification  for  "cheerfulness  of  soul."  "We  musicians,  as  you  are 
aware,"  he  wrote  to  Hiller,  "often  dwell  on  sunny  heights,  and  when 
the  ugliness  of  life  oppresses  us,  it  is  the  more  painful.  .  .  .  Outward 
storms  have  driven  me  into  myself,  and  only  in  my  work  have  I  found 
compensation." 

The  dreadful  fact  which  Clara,  rejoicing  in  the  C  major  Symphony, 
was  unwilling  to  admit  was  that  the  shaping  music,  Robert's  apparent 
road  to  salvation,  was  also  the  road  to  new  and  threatening  exhaustion. 
As  he  consummated  the  adagio,  which  holds  the  most  impassioned  and 
deeply  wrought  pages  in  his  symphonies,  he  was  forced  to  put  his  sheets 
away  in  a  trembling  misery  of  acute  sensitivity.  At  last,  after  more 
enforced  postponements,  the  Symphony  was  completed  in  October,  and 
duly  performed  at  Leipzig,  on  November  5,  by  Mendelssohn.  Clara  did 
not  perceive  the  beauty  of  her  husband's  latest  symphony  in  its  full 
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force  until  a  performance  at  Zwickau  in  the  July  following,  when  she 
wrote:  "It  warms  and  inspires  me  to  an  especial  degree,  for  it  has  a 
bold  sweep,  a  depth  of  passion  such  as  are  to  be  found  nowhere  in 
Robert's  other  music!" 

Donald  Francis  Tovey,  in  describing  the  Symphony  in  the  programs 
of  the  Reid  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,*  did 
not  speak  of  any  dark  or  ominous  quality  in  the  music.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  writes,  "His  invention  is  at  a  very  high  power;  and  in  spite  of 
the  notorious  disconnectedness  of  the  Finale,  the  total  impression  of 
the  work  is  majestic  and  powerful.  To  many  Schumann-lovers  the  slow 
movement  is  their  favorite  piece  in  all  Schumann's  orchestral  music." 
Professor  Tovey  does  not  specifically  number  himself  among  these 
"Schumann-lovers,"  but  he  further  writes:  "The  slow  movement  is  a 
compact  lyric  in  a  square  sonata-form  without  development.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  symphony  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  beauty  and  richness; 
and  its  perfection  of  form  produces  the  impression  of  a  very  much 
larger  movement  than  it  actually  is.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  inter- 
mezzo that  remains  almost  peculiar  to  Schumann  in  sonata-music;  and 
its  great  exemplar  is  the  cavatina  in  Beethoven's  Quartet,  Op.   130. 

•  Prof.  Tovey's  notes  on  this  symphony  are  not  published  in  the  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis. 
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If  we  wished  to  make  a  strict  form  of  it  we  should  lay  down  that  it  had 
no  contrasting  episodes  or  returns,  but  this  is  not  necessary  so  long  as 
the  flow  is  so  continuous  that  the  mind  takes  no  account  of  breaks,  but 
accepts  every  joint  as  a  continuous  feature  of  lyric  melody.  Schumann 
achieved  this  type  of  movement  in  his  Third  and  Fourth  Symphonies, 
and  also  in  his  G  minor  and  F-sharp  minor  Pianoforte  Sonatas.  In  both 
these  cases  the  slow  movements  were  transcriptions  of  songs.  Other 
charming  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  slow  movements  of  the 
Violoncello  Concerto  and  the  Concerto  for  Four  Horns.  The  most 
impressive  examples  in  later  music  are  the  slow  movements  of  Brahms's 
D  minor  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  108,  and  G  major  String  Quintet." 

The  Finale  Tovey  considers  as  in  the  mood  "of  a  convalescent  being 
taken  for  a  comfortable  drive  and  not  expected  to  exert  his  memory." 
He  moves  along  confidently  and  convincingly,  yet  going  "far  afield" 
with  "little  sense  of  direction."  The  close  of  the  Symphony,  like  many 
other  parts  of  it,  "violates  every  canon  of  classical  criticism  by  being 
quite  satisfactory." 

The  following  analysis  of  the  symphony  (here  much  abridged)  was 
made  by  Sir  George  Grove: 

I.     "Like  the  three  which  precede  it,  the  symphony  opens  with  an 
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introduction,  but  of  a  more  lofty  and  serious  character  than  that  of 
any  of  the  others,  even  of  the  D  minor,  which  in  some  other  respects 
it  resembles.  But  in  the  work  before  us  Schumann,  desiring  to  produce 
a  complete  and  organic  whole,  has  made  the  opening  sostenuto  assai 
an  introduction  not  to  the  first  allegro  only,  but  to  the  whole  sym- 
phony. The  call  of  the  brass  instruments,  which  forms  the  first  and 
most  enduring  phrase  in  the  opening,  is  heard  in  the  same  instruments 
at  the  climax  of  the  allegro,  again  near  the  close  of  the  Scherzo,  and 
lastly  in  the  wind-up  of  the  Finale,  and  thus  acts  the  part  of  a  motto 
or  refrain.  Other  phrases  of  the  introduction  are  heard,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  other  movements,  and  the  theme  of  the  adagio  recurs  in 
the  Finale,  and  thus  a  mechanical  unity  is  obtained  throughout  the 
work.  .  .  .  Towards  the  close  of  the  introduction,  the  pace  quickens 
until  the  Allegro  non  troppo  is  reached.  The  rhythm  of  this  bold  and 
marked  subject  leads  to  the  second  subject  proper  in  the  orthodox  key 
of  G,  with  which  the  first  part  of  the  movement  terminates.   Schumann 
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revenges  himself  for  the  remarkable  conciseness  of  the  first  portion  by 
more  than  usual  elaboration  in  the  working  out.  The  return  to  the 
first  subject  in  C  major  —  after  a  long  pedal  on  G,  with  very  original 
effect  of  wind  instruments  —  is  truly  splendid.  The  coda  increases  in 
speed,  contains  much  new  material,  and  forms  a  worthy  finish  to  a 
movement  of  immense  vigor,  originality,  and  effect. 

"II.  The  Scherzo  manifests,  though  in  totally  different  form,  the 
same  kind  of  mood  as  the  first  movement.  Through  all  those  rapid  and 
glancing  phrases,  and  that  incessant  feverish  motion,  we  trace  the  same 
indomitable  resolution  which  we  recognized  in  the  preceding  allegro 
—  of  gaiety  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  —  of  the  gaiety  of  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  had  none  —  but  passion  and  devotion, 
refinement,  and  all  the  deeper  qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart  he 
possessed  in  rare  abundance,  with  an  elevation  which  is  always  noble. 
This  scherzo  is  probably  as  near  being  gay  as  anything  he  ever  wrote. 
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"TO  LEAD,  NOT  TO  FOLLOW 

"I  don't  believe  in  the  truism  that  'first  you  see  what  money 
you've  got,  then  you  cut  your  cloth  to  fit  your  pattern,  stay- 
ing within  your  means'  That's  not  the  way  to  create  great 
art.  You've  got  to  lead,  not  to  follow.  Merely  following 
is  entertainment.  There  are  -plenty  of  people  who  furnish 
that.  No,  the  true  patron  of  the  performing  arts  tries  to 
stay  a  step  or  two  ahead  of  the  current  taste  and  aptitude 
of  the  community  and  to  lead  them  on." 

Almost  from  its  inception  in  1881,  when  it  was  one  of  two  or  three 
symphony  orchestras  in  this  country,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  early  guidance  of  its  founder  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  became 
recognized  as  a  musical  leader:  Pops  concerts,  1885;  its  own  hall, 
Symphony  Hall,  1900;  Players  Pension  Fund,  1903;  free  concerts  on 
the  Esplanade,  1929;  summer  season,  Berkshire  Festival,  1936;  educa- 
tional center,  Berkshire  Music  Center,  1940;  Open  Rehearsals,  1950; 
first  Western  orchestra  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  1956;  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  1964.  With  the  extension  of  its  playing  year 
into  the  spring  and  summer  months  and  the  addition  of  several  series 
of  concerts  in  Boston,  the  Orchestra  has  had  for  some  time  year-round 
employment  for  its  players.  In  1917  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
became  a  pioneer  in  recording,  and  later  in  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting of  its  concerts.  Through  the  years  the  Trustees  have  earnestly 
attempted  to  keep  the  Orchestra  in  the  forefront.  The  Trustees,  the 
Orchestra,  and  the  Friends  look  hopefully  to  each  of  you  who  reads 
this  program  for  the  help  necessary  to  enable  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  continue  a  position  of  leadership. 
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It  begins  on  a  discord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  and  throughout  the 
whole  movement  those  daring,  agile  arpeggios  run  their  restless  course. 
There  are  two  trios  to  the  Scherzo  —  well  contrasted,  both  with  the 
scherzo,  and  with  each  other.  The  first  is  a  restless  melody  in  triplets 
—  the  second  is  on  a  theme  of  calmer  beauty,  given  out  by  the  strings 
in  four  part  harmony.  Near  the  close  of  the  movement,  the  'motto' 
reappears  fortissimo  in  the  trumpet  and  horns. 

"III.  The  slow  movement  —  adagio  espressivo  in  C  minor  —  is  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  somewhat  obstinate  energy  and  resolution  of  the 
preceding  movements.  Not  that  the  energy  is  gone,  but  it  is  turned  in 
another  direction,  and  appears  in  the  shape  of  tenderness,  passion  and 
devotion.  It  opens  in  the  strings  alone.  The  effect  of  this  tender  and 
passionate  love-song  when  it  is  breathed  by  the  clarinet,  or  when  it  is 
divided  between  the  clarinet  and  the  oboe,  is  most  fascinating  —  pure, 
noble,  intensely  religious.  After  a  few  bars  of  interlude,  a  second 
melody  is  begun  in  the  strings,  with  accompaniment  (quite  a  la  Schu- 
bert) in  the  trumpet  and  horns.  Then  the  original  love  song  is 
repeated,  and  at  length  rises  into  a  climax  of  passion. 

"IV.  After  this  interval  of  tenderness,  Schumann  returns  for  the 
Finale  to  the  same  mood  of  obstinate  energy  which  inspired  him  in 
the  Allegro.  [After  an  opening  scale  passage]  the  first  subject  starts 
defiantly.  The  second  subject  is  partly  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  of 
the  Adagio,  given  out  by  the  violas  and  'cellos,  with  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons  in  unison.  In  the  working  out,  there  is  much  modulation, 
accomplished  by  scale  passages  in  the  strings  —  leading  to  a  splendid 
climax,  during  which  the  original  'Motto'  in  the  horns  and  trumpets 
is  once  more  heard.  So  far  with  determination  and  force;  and  now 
comes  the  Hymn  of  Thanksgiving  for  Victory." 

[copyrighted] 
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THE  LITERARY  SCHUMANN 


n  obert  Schumann  once  wrote  of  a  composer  whom  he  admired: 
^^  "His  very  cradle  was  watched  by  a  kind  Providence."  The  pre- 
diction was  mistaken,  for  it  was  about  the  Englishman  William  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  a  name  hardly  destined  to  ring  down  the  ages. 

Schumann's  phrase  could  be  better  applied  to  Robert  himself,  if  we 
assume  that  the  omniscient  Watcher  took  into  account  what  was  in 
store  for  his  chosen  one  after  the  cradle.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what 
the  chances  are  for  an  infant  of  extraordinary  promise  in  its  cradle  to 
fulfill  that  promise  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Considering  how  very  few 
there  are  in  any  epoch  who  have  come  through  that  ordeal  to  what  is 
called  "greatness,"  the  chances  are  not  good.  If  the  cradle  of  Schumann 
had  been  that  of  a  peasant  in  Poland  or  a  serf  in  Russia,  what  was 
extraordinary  in  his  inborn  proclivities  would  surely  have  been  lost 
promptly  enough.  The  parents  and  schooling  of  a  musician  can  under- 
develop  or  mistakenly  overdevelop  him;  his  locale,  his  performing 
activities,  his  living  necessities,  the  general  aesthetic  atmosphere  around 
him,  his  absorption  of  the  musical  past  and  involvement  with  musical 
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destiny,  these  and  other  factors  can  lead  him  in  the  direction  of  rebel- 
lion or  conformity,  of  becoming  himself  as  an  artist  or  nobody  in 
particular. 

Schumann's  case  was  one  of  those  rare  throws  of  the  dice,  or  as 
Schumann  himself  would  have  expressed  it  in  a  mystic  reversal  of 
cause  and  effect,  a  plan  of  Providence  to  put  in  his  path  every  favoring 
circumstance  to  produce  the  whole,  the  infinitely  treasurable  Robert 
Schumann. 

In  his  case  the  divine  Watcher  had  a  very  special  and  particular 
scheme  in  mind.  Robert's  inborn  gifts  were  to  be  a  gentle  and  loving 
nature,  a  sensitivity  to  beauty,  a  tendency  to  clear-minded  idealism,  a 
propensity  for  music  with  a  miraculous  endowment  of  melody.  To 
develop  these  qualities  he  was  to  become  a  poetic  dreamer,  a  writer, 
a  pianist,  and  at  length  a  composer  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  all  in  the 
most  effective  sequence  of  these  attainments.  Providence  saw  to  it  that 
he  had  the  right  protection,  influences  and  encouragement  for  the 
desired  result.  From  childhood  he  was  surrounded  by  books  at  home 
and  a  literary  atmosphere  on  every  side.  A  local  community  of  ardent 
dilettanti  made  much  of  him  as,  himself  a  dilettante,  he  moved  them 
with  whimsical  improvisations.   He  was  exposed  to  the  fantastic  writ- 
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ings  of  Jean  Paul  Richter  and  wrote  in  like  vein  to  a  like-minded  com- 
panion. Here  already  was  the  literary  Schumann.  At  this  point  his 
mother,  opposing  music,  sent  him  to  the  Universities  at  Leipzig  and 
Heidelberg  to  study  law,  with  the  result  that  he  systematized  his  literary 
abilities  and  proved  that  he  could  conquer  what  he  called  "cold,  hard 
facts"  when  he  had  to,  but  also  provided  that  he  would  always  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  wander  into  the  warmer  and  more  congenial  realm 
of  the  free  imagination.  His  mother  was  defeated  in  her  hopes  for  her 
favorite  child,  for  God  knew  better.  He  communed  with  his  teachers 
about  music,  for  at  that  time  even  professors  at  law  could  be  lured  into 
musical  subjects.  He  decided  to  become  a  pianist,  but  here  Providence 
again  intervened.  A  pianist  must  be  a  showman  and  develop  the  hard 
glitter  of  virtuosity.  Schumann  must  not  cultivate  showmanship  or 
virtuosity  —  that  screen  between  the  artist's  inner  self-expression  and 
an  indiscriminate  public.  Fate  intervened  again  and  made  him  exer- 
cise so  eagerly  as  to  lame  his  fourth  finger.    He  was  thus  a  composer 
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alone  with  his  thoughts  in  the  privacy  of  his  study.  Fate  had  now 
placed  him  in  Leipzig  where  there  was  more  music  to  be  heard  than 
anywhere  else  in  Europe.  Schumann  was  a  highly  sensitized  artist,  in 
whom  there  lurked  the  threat  of  a  mental  lapse.  He  had  depended 
upon  female  affection,  had  clung  to  his  mother,  and  now  found  a 
wonderful  protectress  in  the  daughter  of  his  piano  teacher.  Clara 
Wieck  as  Clara  Schumann  gave  him  the  support  of  loving  care  and 
musical  sympathy.  As  a  pianist,  she  gave  him  the  confidence  to  com- 
pose his  piano  works  and  songs.  Even  the  symphonies  were  composed 
in  her  image,  as  he  himself  believed  and  stated,  and  the  piano  pieces 
were  hers  in  the  sense  that  her  musical  thoughts  were  at  one  with  his, 
and  that  he  put  just  enough  brilliance  in  his  piano  style  to  supply  the 
concert  performer,  and  not  so  much  as  to  betray  the  ideal  of  them  both. 

Clara  and  Robert  were  defeated  at  last  in  their  efforts  and  hopes. 
Providence  after  all  is  said  to  be  inscrutable,  and  at  least  allowed  him 
to  bring  forth  what  may  have  been  his  utmost  before  cutting  him  off. 
Was  Robert's  intermittent  tendency  to  insanity  a  part  of  his  expressive 
musical  nature?  This  too  is  one  of  the  unanswered  mysteries  of  the 
ways  of  Providence. 

The  particular  charm,  the  purity,  the  elevation  of  Schumann's  music, 
that  quality  which  now  places  him  before  his  Romantic  colleagues,  is 
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mith,  Barney  &  Co.  recognizes,  as 
ichard  III  did,  that  "Men  shall  deal 
nadvisedly  sometimes,  Which  after 
ours  give  leisure  to  repent."  Perhaps 
ven  the  best  counsel  can  be  no  guar- 
ntee  against  later  regret.  But  it's  surely 
etter  to  act  advisedly. 

During  Smith,  Barney's  ninety  years 
nd  more,  we've  worked  closely  with 
undreds  of  corporations.  They  know 
tie  value  of  our  advice.  Whether  the 
ompany  was  "going  public"  for  the 
rst  time ...  or  was  a  closely  held  cor- 
oration  looking  for  the  best  way  to 
roaden  ownership  ...  or  was  seeking 
rowth  through  merger  or  acquisition 


. .  .Smith,  Barney's  knowledgeable  assis- 
tance, our  imaginative  anticipation  of 
factors  sometimes  overlooked,  have 
helped  preclude  any  repentance  at  lei- 
sure in  "after  hours." 

Does  your  company  need  new 
capital?  Does  it  face  any  problem  in 
financial  planning?  Let  us  talk  it  over 
with  you.  We  can  help  you. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER   PLAYERS 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  composed  of  principals  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  give  the  first  of  three  Friday  Evening 
Concerts  in  Jordan  Hall,  Friday,  January  21,  at  8:30  p.m.  The  remaining 
concerts  will  be  held  February  25  and  April  22.  Now  in  their  second 
season,  the  Chamber  Players  are  continuing  to  draw  upon  the  wide  variety 
of  instrumental  combinations  available  among  the  Orchestra's  principal 
players  to  present  chamber  music  which  is  not  frequently  performed,  along 
with  works  for  the  more  standard  ensembles.  Claude  Frank  joins  them  in 
works  which  require  piano. 

The  programs  in  the  series  will  be  as  follows : 

January  21 
MOZART:   Quartet  for  Piano,  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello,  K.  478 
POULENC:  Trio  for  Oboe,  Bassoon  and  Piano  ( 1926) 
VILLA  LOBOS:   Duo  for  Flute  and  Bassoon 
SCHUBERT:  Trio  No.  1  for  Violin,  Cello  and  Piano,  Op.  99 

February  25 
BRITTEN:   Phantasy  for  Oboe,  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello,  Op.  2 
POULENC:   Trio  for  Trumpet,  Horn  and  Trombone 
SCHUBERT:   Quintet  for  Two  Violins,  Viola  and  Two  Cellos,  Op.  163 

April  22 
MOZART:   Quartet  for  Flute,  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello,  K.  285  , 
COLGRASS :   Duo  for  Viola  and  Percussion 
HAIEFF :   Duo  for  Oboe  and  Bassoon 
BRAHMS:   Trio  for  Horn,  Violin  and  Piano,  Op.  90 


Subscription  Prices  (three  concerts)  :  $10,  $8.50,  $7.50,  $6 
Jordan  Hall  Box  Office,  30  Gainsborough  Street         KE  6-2412 
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of  course  quite  indescribable.  As  he  himself  wrote:  "Many  works  are 
wholly  above  discussion;  for  instance,  Mozart's  C  major  Symphony 
with  fugue,  many  things  by  Shakespeare,  some  of  Beethoven's."  This 
was  the  wisdom  of  Schumann  the  critic.  Dwelling  by  preference  among 
the  immortals  in  his  reviews,  and  having  a  ready  wealth  of  superlatives 
at  his  command,  he  refrained  from  belittling  them  with  the  metaphors 
which  were  his  eternal  habit,  but  which  could  not  possibly  convey  their 
true  import.  So,  in  meeting  his  own  music  our  descriptive  powers  are 
best  left  alone.  We  feel  that  the  composer  has  confided,  vividly  and 
directly,  something  of  this  intimate  self,  a  tonal  utterance  best  left 
untouched.  The  literary  Schumann,  the  Schumann  of  many  letters, 
of  reviews  in  his  own  publication,  the  Neue  Zeitshrift  fur  Musik,  speaks 
a  language  far  inferior  to  his  language  of  tones,  yet  eloquent  enough  to 
establish  him  as  one  of  the  most  seasoned  musical  judges  of  all  time. 
His  simple,  uninvolved  declarative  sentences  are  at  one  with  the  direct 
mood  communication  in  his  music.  The  word  images  hover  about  the 
tonal  images,  but  by  his  own  repeated  statements,  the  tonal  image  came 
to  him  first.  Somehow  the  same  Schumann  speaks  the  music  through 
the  letters. 


ma r ion   ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories  —  displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated  table 
settings  in  the  contemporary  manner. 

Good  design  gift  ideas  by  outstanding 
international  designers  and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


,£>-        THE         n™ 

PREP  SHOP, 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 

Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.   •    CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD 
are  you  going? 


Whether  you're  doir 
jf*sf    the  Continent,  wintering  in 
warmer  climes  or  discovering 
the  ageless  wonder  of  the  Orient 
...  the  preferred  New  England  travel 
consultant  is  GARBER'S.  It's  New  Eng- 
land's largest  travel  service  ...  and 
New  England's  most  expert.  We 
have  carefully  staffed  offices  for 
your  convenience.  Call  on  us     >gj> 
V%C     soon  to  discuss  your      JtJC 
travel  plans,     ^$S 


<y>arber 

TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Jordan  Marsh  Company  •   HA-6-4140 

1406  Beacon  Street,  Brookline  •  RE  4-2100 
1157  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  •  AV  2-2100 
767  Beacon  Street,  Newton  •   DE  2-4620 

Prudential  Center  office  opens  December 
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Schumann  was  a  literary  thinker  first  to  last.  Though  a  shy  talker, 
he  was  an  open  and  explicit  writer,  who  enjoyed  devoting  a  good  part 
of  his  time  to  his  own  periodical,  the  Neue  Zeitshrift  fiir  Musik.  His 
interest  in  the  venture  is  understandable  —  he  was  full  of  his  subject. 
It  was  propaganda  in  its  highest  form,  purified  by  the  loftiness  of  his 
message  about  the  music  of  the  neglected  past  and  the  promising 
future.  His  loftiness  was  not  that  of  the  preacher,  dissipated  in  gen- 
eralities, but  that  of  the  seer,  with  clear  vision.  He  was  aware  that  the 
beauties  of  Bach  were  being  missed  because  neglected,  the  greatest  last 
works  of  Beethoven  were  still  unknown,  music  of  Schubert  like  Beetho- 
ven, not  long  since  dead,  were  still  waiting  to  be  discovered.    These 

were  exciting  beauties  to  make  known.  The  present  was  still  more 
exciting  because  the  composers  were  alive  and  growing.  There  was 
Chopin  whom  he  proclaimed  and  who  needed  only  to  be  brought  to 
the  public  attention.  There  was  Berlioz,  to  be  commended  to  the 
German  mind  as  an  extraordinary  exotic  from  France.  Mendelssohn, 
who  worked  beside  Schumann  at  Leipzig  and  whom  he  esteemed  to 
the  point  of  adoration,  needed  no  propaganda,  but  of  course  had  his 
praise.  Wagner  and  Liszt  needed  no  propaganda.  They  were  not  of 
his  sort,  yet  he  was  courteous  and  looked  for  those  points  he  could 
praise.  Schumann  always  singled  out  the  best  in  a  musician  rather 
than  dwell  on  his  weaknesses.  His  band  of  "Davidsbundler"  (usually 
in  his  own  voice)  spoke  in  the  Zeitschrift  as  searchers  for  the  best, 


CONTACT 

Making  your  printing  do  more  selling  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  knack  of  buying  good  printing.  The 
most  costly  and  effective  selling  piece  in  the  world 
is  absolutely  worthless  until  it  comes  into  contact 
with  a  prospect. 

Send  a  piece  of  printed  salesmanship  with  every 
letter,  invoice  and  package. 

GEO.   H.    ELLIS   CO. 

272  Congress  Street        •        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Tel.   542-7800 
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attacking  the  "Philistines"  as  their  enemy,  but  never  with  personal 
venom.  It  was  usually  enough  to  refer  to  mediocrity,  blindness  to 
beauty  or  hypocrisy  as  such,  without  mentioning  names.  An  exception 
was  Meyerbeer,  who  was  contrary  to  everything  he  stood  for,  and  whose 
popularity  was  impregnable  anyway.  Schumann's  printed  judgments 
were  respected.  His  broadsides  for  Chopin  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Zeitschrift  and  for  Brahms  after  he  had  left  it,  were  read  by  every 
musician  in  Germany.  j.  n.  b. 


lief 


HUNTINGTON    AVtNUE     CORRIDOR 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

.# 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metn 
nome,  stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  su( 
ceed  and  fail.  H  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  th 
score  intimately.  I  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Sal 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  nc 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  —  and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  3  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 
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BOSTCtf 

SAFE      DEPOSIT     A  N  O  A 

TRUSTS 

100  FranMm  Street.  8oston  Mass  0: 


1    3IGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  (Series  B)  at  7:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

FEBRUARY  1 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


APRIL  5 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Bartok 
Beethoven 


Berg 
Brahms 


Ravel 
Dello  Joio 

Faure 
Mahler 

Mendelssohn 

Menotti 

Mozart 

Prokofiev 


Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON   SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 


•       -IIS  HUTU'S  VOICE* 

rca  Victor 


Rimsky-Korsakov 
Schoenberg 

Schumann 
Strauss 

Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky 


Concerto  for  Orchestra  LM-264 

Violin  Concerto  (joseph  silverstein)  LM-285 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica")  LM-264 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  LM-27CD 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-284 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-275J 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  (phyllis  curtin)  LM-703: 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-271! 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (van  cliburn)  LM-272 

Symphony  No.  2  LM-28C 

Piano  Concerto  in  G     )  ^  .  T , ,     ^ 

.  __     .     .         J>  (LORIN  HOLLANDER)  LM-266 

Fantasy  and  Variations  \ 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  (samuel  mayes)  LM-270 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-26Z 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-70? 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  LM-26" 
( Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker ) 

The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi  LM-278 
("With  chorus  and  soloists) 

Symphony  No.  41  and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  LM-26S 

Requiem  Mass  -  Kennedy  Memorial  Service  LM-705 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-270 

Symphony  No.  6  LM-28: 

Symphony-Concerto  (samuel  mayes)  LM-27C 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (erick  Friedman)  LM-27? 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (lorin  Hollander)  LM-27: 

Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or"  LM-272 

"Gurre-Lieder,"  Excerpts  (lili  chookasian)  LM-27S 

Symphony  No.  4  LM-27C 

"Ein  Heldenleben"  LM-26' 

Excerpts  from  "Salome";  The  Awakening  of  Helen 

from  "The  Egyptian  Helen"  (leontyne  price)  LM-28^ 

Suite  from  The  Firebird  LM-27I 

Violin  Concerto  (joseph  silverstein)  LM-28! 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-26* 
(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 


To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible 
to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 

Unsurpassed  performances  of  all  music  and  unfailing  encouragement  to 
new  trends  in  musical  creation  within  and  without  the  United  States 
have  been  the  marks  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
During  forty  of  the  eighty-five  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  enjoy  and  witness  this 
superb  accomplishment. 

With  very  kind  regards  I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Carlos  Chavez 

Salutations  to  my  favorite  orchestra  in  all  the  world,  after  forty  years  of 
friendship  and  collaboration,  from  a  very  grateful  American  composer. 

Aaron  Copland 

As  a  cultural  institution,  the  great  Boston  Symphony  shines  brightly 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  a  country  rich  in  artistic  endeavor. 

As  a  musical  organization,  the  Boston  Symphony  gives  to  the  world 
beauty  and  inspiration  each  year  of  its  distinguished  and  long  life. 

At  this  special  time  of  reflection,  celebration,  and  praise,  may  I  extend 
my  affectionate  and  heartfelt  best  wishes  to  the  marvelous  musicians 
who  make  this  day  possible  and,  of  course,  to  their  famous  conductor, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  who  is  so  deeply  dedicated  to  the  high  purpose  of 
making  music  live  for  the  spiritual  enrichment  of  all  people. 
May  the  city  of  Boston  always  cherish  their  great  orchestra  as  much 
as  do  we  the  soloists  who  look  forward  to  performing  with  them  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  experiencing  again  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of 
the  musical  association  before  such  an  inspiring  public. 

Sincerely, 
Van  Cliburn 

Greetings  and  salutations  with  my  very  best  wishes  and  admiration  for 
a  Great  Orchestra. 

Morton  Gould 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE    R.    NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood     6-S348                                              BROOKLINE    46.     MASSACHUSETTS 

SALVATORE    SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan.  Florence.  Rome,  and  Naples.  Season  1965. 

2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


EDNA    NIT  KIN,    m.mUS 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist         Accompanist        Teacher 

Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 

Studio  No.  36 
88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 

BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1ST5  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  (he  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


HARRY   GOODMAN 

Teacher  of  Piano 

145  LONGWOOD  AVENUE 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 

ASpinwall  "-1259         —         "34-2933 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  chauncy  street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-S8T 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

)pp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
C  oncer  tmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Xoah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Ro  ten  berg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 
Tascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
E\d  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 

Osbourne  McConathv 


Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Mover 
Kauko  Kahil'a 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpamsi 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 

William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 

1965-1966 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"The  Boston  Symphony  never  sounded  finer"  was  one  critic's  reac- 
tion to  their  performance  of  Strauss'  challenging  Ein  Heldenleben. 
Certainly,  the  orchestration  of  the  semi-autobiographical  masterpiece 
provides  a  superior  showcase  for  the  rich,  brilliant  sound  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  Bostonians.  Similarly,  the  complexities  of  the 
score  give  Leinsdorf  ample  opportunity  to  show  his  directorial  bril- 
liance. Orchestra  and  conductor  together  yield  a  superbly  realized 
whole  which  has  been  recorded  in  D  ynaproo  ve  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal. 

RCA  Victor® 

MfyThe  most  trusted  name  in  sound  ^IIT 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
EEIOH  UBIHSI&OIIP 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


HT 
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The  TRUSTEES   of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Raymond 


•  President 

•  Vice-President 

•  Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo  Harry  f.  Kraut 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Sanford  R  Sistare  Andrew  Raeburn 

Press  and  Publicity  Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 
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Steinway  at  any  stage 

Concert  appearances  show  that  when  pianists  perform  with  the  great  American 
orchestras,  the  piano  on  the  stage  is,  almost  without  exception,  a  Steinway. 

At  AVERY'S  you  may  choose  your  fine  piano  from  these  time-honored  .Jiames 

STEINWAY.    .    .    since  1853-112  years  SOHMER   .    .    since  1872-93  years 

CHICKERING    .    .    since  1823- 142  years  EVERETT.    .    since  1883-82  years 

CABLE-NELSON.    .    .    since  1904-61  years 

Headquarters  for  HAMMOND  ORGANS  and  FISHER  STEREO  PHONOGRAPHS 


rfvencf,  'Plana  @a. 

Established   1924 
Exclusive  Steinway  Piano  Representative  for  All  This   Territory 


256  Weybosset  Street 


GA  1-1434 
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1IGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Three  Hundred  and  Eighty-third  Concert  in  Providence 


Third  Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  January   13,  at  8:30  o'clock 


JEAN  MARTINON,  Guest  Conductor 

BMendelssohn ^Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian"),  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:  Presto 

Constant 24  Preludes  for  Orchestra 


INTERMISSION 


Strauss 


*"Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 

Violin  solo:  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium. 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 


tean  Martinon  became  the  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
|  phony  Orchestra  in  the  autumn  of  1963.  First  studying  music  in 
lis  native  Lyons,  where  the  violin  was  the  instrument  of  his  choice, 
le  soon  made  composition  his  principal  pursuit.  At  the  Conservatoire 
n  Paris,  Albert  Roussel  was  his  principal  "maitre."  He  also  studied 
:onducting  with  Roger  Desormiere  and  Charles  Munch.  He  was 
Drominent  as  a  conductor  in  Paris  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
rle  was  in  the  French  army;  taken  prisoner  in  1940,  and  spent  two 
^ears  in  a  German  concentration  camp.  After  his  release  in  1942  he 
resumed  his  career  and  conducted  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  becom- 
ing Associate  Conductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic,  Conductor  of 
the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  in  Paris,  and  Conductor  of  the  Israel 
Philharmonic.  His  debut  in  the  United  States  was  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  29,   1957. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  No.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op.  90 
By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  in  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent  until 
two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  — when  Julius  Rietz  conducted  it  at 
the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

]V  yTENDELssoHN  visited  Italy  in    1831    (where,   incidentally,   he  met* 
-»-▼-■■  Berlioz)  and  filled  his  letters  to  his  family  with  delighted  descrip- 
tions of  the  countryside  and  particularly  the  ancient  city  of  Rome. 
It  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at  glam- 
orous moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter  at 
Rome    (1830-1831),   Louisa   Vernet,   daughter   of  his   host,    Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amalfi,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in  which 
the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment,  Theodor 
Hildebrandt,   took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic  reminis- 
cences of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of  a  direct 
connection  between  Amalfi  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony.  "In  the  midst 
of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be  taken  as  a  bit 
of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Mendelssohn  called 
out  to  his  friend,  'Oh!   that  melody!  mark  it  well,  you  shall  find  it 
again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine;  that  I  am  resolved 
upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a  movement  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment  of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the 
moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  dancing?'  said  Mendelssohn,  when 
subsequently  playing  portions  of  this  great  work  to  his  former  travel- 
ling companion." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant  of 
color  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  to 
his   family   and   his   numerous   pen   or  pencil   sketches,   than   in   the 

[*] 


elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym- 
phony. The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  "tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all 
the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He 
described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  "I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  —  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round, 
his  intentions  to  compose  were  of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  in 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  you 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  and 
citrons  tempted  him  to  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 
plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  which 
have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides" 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  his 
setting  of  Goethe's  "Walpurgisnacht"  which  was  claiming  at  that  time 
his  more  direct  attention. 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 


The  Only  Maternity  Shop 
in  Downtown  Providence 


Every  Wardrobe  Need 

for  the 

Mother-to-be 

One-  and  two-piece  dresses     •     suits     •     jackets     •     skirts 
sweaters     •     slacks     •     lingerie     •     girdles     •     bras 
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the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  But  this  he  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

But  Mendelssohn,  always  the  rigorous  self-critic,  felt  the  need  for 
recasting  this  symphony,  even  as  he  ceaselessly  looked  for  points  of 
improvement  in  the  two  oratorios,  or  the  "Walpurgisnacht."  His 
letters  reveal  that  he  was  in  travail  over  the  first  movement  which, 
he  conjectured,  might  turn  out  to  be  something  quite  different.  The 
revision  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European 
continent  until  two  years  after  his  death.  He  wrote  to  his  friends 
Ignaz  and  Charlotte  Moscheles,  the  "amiable  couple  in  Chester  Place," 
from  Diisseldorf,  June  26,  1834:  "The  other  day,  Dr.  Frank,  whom 
you  know,  came  to  Diisseldorf,  and  I  wished  to  show  him  something 
of  my  A  major  Symphony.  Not  having  it  here,  I  began  writing  out 
the  Andante  again,  and  in  so  doing  I  came  across  so  many  errata 
that  I  got  interested  and  wrote  out  the  Minuet  and  Finale  too,  but 
with  many  necessary  alterations;  and  whenever  such  occurred  I 
thought  of  you,  and  of  how  you  never  said  a  word  of  blame,  although 
you  must  have  seen  it  all  much  better  and  plainer  than  I  do  now. 
The  first  movement  I  have  not  written  down,  because  if  once  I  begin 
with  that,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  alter  the  entire  subject,  begin- 
ning with  the  fourth  bar  —  and  that  means  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
first  part  —  and  I  have  no  time  for  that  just  now.  The  dominant  in 
the  fourth  bar  strikes  me  as  quite  disagreeable;  I  think  it  should  be 
the  seventh    (A-G) ." 

It  was  probably  the  Finale,  with  which  Mendelssohn  was  never 
quite  satisfied,  which  delayed  the  publication  of  the  score  (1851)  until 
after  the  composer's  death.  Tovey  has  examined  with  renewed  care 


RHODE  ISLAND  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS 

1965  •  1966 

BRAHMS  QUARTET 

(Piano  and  Strings) 

NETHERLANDS  STRING  QUARTET 

BAROQUE  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

(Harpsichord,  Flute,  Oboe,  and  Double  Bass) 

KROLL  STRING  QUARTET 

All  concerts  will  be  held  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  Auditorium.  These  concerts  are  sponsored 
by  the  Music  Department  in  Brown  University. 

Season  Tickets:    $9.00,  $7.50,  $6.00  ($4.00  Students) 

Single  Admission:  $2.50,  $2.25,  $1.75,  $1.25 

Apply  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  Box  1903  or  AVERY  PIANO  CO. 
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this  Finale,  with  all  its  delicate  workmanship  and  neat  realization, 
and  has  admitted  his  entire  inability  to  perceive  where  it  could  be 
improved.  "But  the  work  may  be  perfect,  though  Mendelssohn  was 
disappointed  in  it;  and  an  instinct  deeper  than  his  conscious  self- 
criticism  may  have  prevented  him  from  altering  it."  This  writer  finds 
his  way  out  of  the  enigma  of  Mendelssohn's  discontent  by  deciding 
that  the  mature  man  could  not  wholly  concur  with  the  product  of 
his  own  more  youthful  point  of  view.  It  is  "rather  an  objection  to 
the  laws  of  human  growth  than  the  recognition  of  defects  that  self- 
criticism  and  revision  can  remedy.  Certainly,  in  the  first  three  move- 
ments every  bar  and  every  note  is  in  the  right  place,  except  for  one 
tiny  oversight  in  the  slow  movement  which  only  a  mistaken  piety 
would  leave  uncorrected.  As  to  the  finale,  no  defect  is  discoverable; 
but  we  can  imagine  that  Mendelssohn  could  have  wished  to  broaden 
its  design  toward  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
revising  of  it  would  have  proved  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  endless  busi- 
ness, leaving  the  movement  neither  better  nor  worse  than  before." 

[copyrighted] 


THE  DAVID  L  GERMAN  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Philadelphia's  leading  travel  agency  specializing  in  tours  of  musical  and  cultural  interest 

is  pleased  to  announce  that  their  two 

WINTER  OPERA  AND  THEATRE  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

31    JANUARY  — 21    FEBRUARY      and      7   FEBRUARY  — 9   MARCH 
will  be  highlighted  by  attendance  at  the  glamorous 

VIENNA  STATE  OPERA  CONCERT  AND  BALL 

With  the  over  100-piece  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  as  accompaniment,  tour  members  will 
waltz  in  the  gracious  setting  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera's  rose-bedecked  auditorium  following 
the  traditional  "Command  Performance"  featuring  many  of  the  great  stars  of  the  operatic 
and  concert  stage.  Supper  will  be  served  in  your  own  private  box  from  which  you  will  view 
the  evening's  magnificent  entertainment.  Tour  participants,  in  addition  to  the  Concert  and 
Ball,  will  attend  opera  and  concert  as  well  as  theatre  performances  in  Brussels,  Paris,  Munich, 
Milan,  Barcelona,  Madrid  and  London  accompanied  by  a  distinguished  former  member  of  the 
International  Opera  Scene  who  will  act  as  tour  host.  The  first  group  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  2!-Day  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  Airfare.  The  second  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  journey  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  city,  allowing  them  an 
opportunity  to  relax  amidst  Europe's  foremost  culture  centres  while  savoring  some  of  its  most 
exciting  revivals  and  premieres. 

Tour  Price,  including  Jet  airline  transportation,  excellent  hotels 
and  meals,  cultural  touring  and  the  best  performance  tickets: 

31    JANUARY  -   21    FEBRUARY:    $990     •      7   FEBRUARY  -  9  MARCH:    $1,630 

For  further  information  and  detailed  itineraries  apply  to 

THE    DAVID    L.    GERMAN    TRAVEL    SERVICE 

1400  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102  Telephone:  LOcust  3-7045 
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24  PRELUDES  FOR  ORCHESTRA 
By  Marius  Constant 

Born  in  Bucharest  in  1925 


Notes  on  this  work  have  been  provided  by  Arrand  Parsons, 
program  annotator  of   the   Chicago  Symphony   Orchestra. 

Composed  for  a  commission  from  the  Music  Council  of  UNESCO,  the  24  Preludes 
for  Orchestra  were  played  for  the  first  time  in  November  1958  by  the  National  Radio 
Orchestra  at  the  Champs  Elysees  Theatre,  under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Bernstein, 
to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated.  The  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  work  in  Britain  on  February  15,  1961  under  the  conductor  Rudolf 
Schwarz.  In  Berlin,  the  work  was  introduced  in  a  series  of  subscription  concerts  of 
the  Berlin  Radio  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1962  with  Jean  Martinon  conducting. 
The  first  American  performance  was  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Novem- 
ber 19-20,  1964,  under  the  direction  of  Jean  Martinon. 

The  orchestra  required  for  the  24  Preludes  includes  3  flutes,  piccolo  and  alto  flute, 
3  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and 
contra  bassoon,  6  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones,  bass  trombone  and  tuba,  2  harps, 
piano,  celesta,  marimba,  vibraphone,  glockenspiel,  5  timpani  and  strings;  with  the 
following  percussion:  3  bass  drums,  3  bongos,  2  snare  drums,  cymbals,  maracas,  tam- 
tam, rattle  and  bells. 

The  composition  of  preludes  for  the  piano  in  sets  of  twenty-four  is 
a  familiar  practice.  The  set  of  twenty-four  by  Chopin,  which 
consists  of  a  relatively  short  piece,  often  formally  free,  in  each  of  the 
twelve  major  keys  and  the  twelve  relative  minor  keys,  probably  started 
the  practice.  Sets  of  twenty-four  preludes  have  also  been  composed  by 
Debussy  (who  gave  descriptive  titles  to  each),  by  Scriabin  and  by 
Shostakovitch.  Apparently,  Constant  is  the  first  to  apply  the  same  idea 
to  the  orchestra. 

The  piano  preludes  are  generally  conceived  as  independent  pieces; 
they  may  be  programmed  by  pianists  singly,  in  groups,  or  in  some  cases 
as  a  complete  set.  The  preludes  by  Constant,  however,  are  continuous, 
joined  one  to  another  to  make  a  complete  whole  to  be  played  without 
pause.  The  composer  has  explained  (on  the  occasion  of  the  BBC  per- 
formance) that  "the  length  of  each  Prelude  varies  from  six  seconds  to 
a  minute.  They  are  'essences'  admitting  of  no  development.  There  is 
no  tonality,  but  each  piece  has  a  center  of  gravity  that  may  be  either 
a  sound-pivot  or  a  rhythmic  cell." 

The  Constant  idiom  is  contemporary;  the  abstracting  of  sound 
utilizes  the  exploration  of  vertical  sonorities  with  twelve  tones,  the 
pointillist  technique  of  scattered  sounds,  the  contrasting  of  varieties 
of  orchestral  color,  and  even  the  projection  of  sonorities  "in  rhythmic 
patterns  reminiscent  of  Stravinsky.  A  broad  palette  of  orchestral  color 
is  to  be  found  in  the  work:  the  imaginative  juxtaposition  of  sounds  in 
an  ever  changing  rhythmic  motion  would  appear  to  be  the  musical 
"essence"  of  the  work. 

The  music  of  the  last  prelude  resembles  that  of  the  first;  thus,  the 
score  opens  and  closes  quietly,  beginning,  as  it  were  out  of  silence  and, 
at  the  end,  dying  away  to  nothingness.  The  musical  effect  of  the  begin- 
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RHODE  ISLAND  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

39  THE  ARCADE     •     PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
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The  Twenty-first  Season 
FRANCIS  MADEIRA,  Music  Director 


EIGHT  SATURDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM  •  8:30  p.m. 
OCTOBER  23     •     NOVEMBER  20     •     DECEMBER  18 
FEBRUARY  5     •     FEBRUARY  26     •     MARCH  26 
APRIL  23     •     MAY  21 

FIFTEEN  CHILDREN'S  CONCERTS 

Held  during  the  school  day  for  35,000  public,  parochial  and 
independent  elementary  school  children  from  the  entire  State. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS 

100  Quartet  and  Quintet  programs,  taken  to  the  individual  schools, 
played  by  two  string  quartets,  one  brass  and  one  woodwind  quintet. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CONCERTS 

Nine  concerts  by  35  to  40  musicians  played  in  high  schools  in 
various  communities. 

FAMILY  CONCERTS 

Presented  in  community  schools  in  the  Spring,  providing  full 
orchestral  programs  at  low  cost  so  that  whole  families  may  attend. 

"POPS"  ORCHESTRA 

Available  for  your  enjoyment.  Played  at  Brown  University  Bi- 
centennial last  June. 

YOUTH  ORCHESTRA 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  director,  Joseph  Conte,  Concertmaster 
of  the  Philharmonic.  Continues  its  program  of  musical  instruction 
for  the  performance  of  orchestral  music.  Over  110  young  Rhode 
Islanders  perform  in  this  group. 
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ning,  with  the  first  and  second  violins  —  and  later  the  violas  —  divided 
so  that  each  instrument  is  playing  a  different  pitch,  is  impressive.  The 
timpani  solo  and  the  solo  horn  of  the  third  prelude  are  to  be  noticed; 
this  piece  is  the  shortest,  with  its  three  measures.  The  short  fourth 
prelude  presents  a  contra  bassoon  solo  with  pizzicato  string  accom- 
paniment. The  fifth,  quick  and  nervous  (yif  et  nerveux)  presents  a 
horn  solo  against  a  background  of  fast  moving  woodwinds  and  per- 
cussion. The  seventh  is  dominated  by  the  percussion  battery  with  a 
trumpet  solo  soon  to  be  submerged  in  the  sonorous  brass  section.  The 
eighth  prelude  returns  to  the  exploration  of  fragile  sounds:  a  string 
bass  solo  in  a  high  register  supported  by  divided  string  basses  playing 
harmonics;  the  sound  of  harps,  piano  and  percussion,  all  ppp,  are 
added  to  create  an  imaginative  atmosphere. 

The  tenth  prelude  is  an  extended  English  horn  solo  supported  by 
an  ostinato  figure  divided  between  the  two  harps;  the  tempo  is  andante. 
A  piano  cadenza  introduces  the  eleventh  —  tutta  forza,  fff.  The  twelfth 
presents  the  percussion  section  with  a  timpani  solo.  The  thirteenth 
is  a  presto  scherzo;  the  motion  is  swift  and  fragile  and  the  pointillistic 
treatment  of  the  orchestra  is  tied  together  to  a  large  extent  by  the  line 
in  the  strings.  Fourteen  and  fifteen  are  both  quite  short,  concluding 
with  an  English  horn  solo.  The  sixteenth  returns  to  the  quick  tempo, 
and  the  seventeenth  presents  a  vigorous  rhythm,  dominated  by  the 
block  treatment  of  strings  and  brass.  The  andante  of  the  eighteenth 
prelude  is  a  return  to  the  fragile  and  expressive  coloring. 

The  nineteenth  presents  an  unusual  instrumentation:  flute  and  tuba 
play  a  folk-like  melody  in  fourths;  the  horns  join  in  while  the  wood- 
winds and  strings  provide  a  lively  background,  culminating  with  the 
full  orchestra.  Brass  and  percussion  dominate  the  twentieth  and 
twenty-first.  String  color,  presented  in  pianissimo  waves  of  sound,  is 
the  concern  of  the  twenty-second.  The  twenty-third  reaches  one  final 
climax,  a  brief  ff,  and  the  last  piece  is  a  reminder  of  the  first  with  its 
divided  string  textures. 


Marius  Constant  was  born  of  French  parents  in  Bucharest  in  1925. 
He  went  to  Paris  in  1945  and  studied  with  Enesco,  Aubin,  Nadia 
Boulanger  and  Olivier  Messiaen.  He  won  the  prize  Italia  (Milan)  in 
1952  with  The  Flute  Player.  His  works  include  the  operas  Tfie  Imagery 
of  St.  Michel  (1955)  and  Pygmalion  (1954),  and  the  ballets  Fear  (1956) 
and  High  Voltage  (1957).   His  Piano  Concerto  was  performed  in  1957. 

[copyrighted] 
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"EIN  HELDENLEBEN"  ("A  HERO'S  LIFE")  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949 


The  instrumentation  is  lavish:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  4  oboes  and  English  horn, 
clarinet  in  E-flat,  2  clarinets  in  B-flat,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon, 
8  horns,  5  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare 
drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  2  harps,  and  strings  (much  divided). 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas 
conducting,  March  9,  1900.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  on  December  6,  1901, 

The  score  divides  into  six  parts: 
The    Hero  —  The    Hero's    Adversaries  —  The    Hero's    Helpmate  —  The    Hero's 
Battlefield  —  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace  —  The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and 
the  Fulfillment  of  his  Life. 

As  Don  Quixote  is  an  extension  of  the  variation  form,  and  Till 
maintains  the  skeleton  of  a  rondo,  Ein  Heldenleben  has  been  described 
by  analysts  as  a  vast  symphonic  movement.  The  first  two  parts  may 
be  called  the  first  subject  elaborately  laid  out  with  many  subsidiary 
themes:  the  "Hero's  Helpmate"  provides  the  contrasting  second  sub- 
ject; the  "Battlefield"  is  the  working  out  of  these  themes,  culminating 
in  a  sort  of  recapitulation;  the  last  two  sections  are  as  a  coda  of 
extreme  length. 

I.  The  Hero.  —  The  Hero's  principal  theme  is  stated  at  once  by 
the  horns  and  strings  —  broad  and  sweeping  with  wide  skips  —  full  of 
energy  and  assurance.  If  this  particular  Tone  Poem  is  a  character  study 
rather  than  a  narration,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  composer  draw 
his  hero  complete  in  the  first  outline.  As  the  complex  of  the  score  is 
built  up  with  numerous  derivative  phrases  and  secondary  themes,  the 
character  gains  appreciably  in  stature  and  dignity  (the  picture  is  to 
become  still  more  full-rounded  as  the  hero  is  presented  in  relation  to 
life,  ennobled  by  love,  hardened  by  attack,  exalted  by  achievement,  ulti- 
mately mellowed  and  reconciled  to  his  environment  by  the  finer 
qualities  which  his  soul's  growth  has  attained).  The  section  ends  with 
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"TO  LEAD,  NOT  TO  FOLLOW 

"I  don't  believe  in  the  truism  that  ' 'first  you  see  what  money 
you've  got,  then  you  cut  your  cloth  to  fit  your  pattern,  stay- 
ing within  your  means'  That' s  not  the  way  to  create  great 
art.  You've  got  to  lead,  not  to  follow.  Merely  following 
is  entertainment.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  furnish 
that.  No,  the  true  patron  of  the  performing  arts  tries  to 
stay  a  step  or  two  ahead  of  the  current  taste  and  aptitude 
of  the  co?nmunity  and  to  lead  them  on." 

Almost  from  its  inception  in  1881,  when  it  was  one  of  two  or  three 
symphony  orchestras  in  this  country,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  early  guidance  of  its  founder  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  became 
recognized  as  a  musical  leader:  Pops  concerts,  1885;  its  own  hall, 
Symphony  Hall,  1900;  Players  Pension  Fund,  1903;  free  concerts  on 
the  Esplanade,  1929;  summer  season,  Berkshire  Festival,  1936;  educa- 
tional center,  Berkshire  Music  Center,  1940;  Open  Rehearsals,  1950; 
first  Western  orchestra  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  1956;  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  1964.  With  the  extension  of  its  playing  year 
into  the  spring  and  summer  months  and  the  addition  of  several  series 
of  concerts  in  Boston,  the  Orchestra  has  had  for  some  time  year-round 
employment  for  its  players.  In  1917  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
became  a  pioneer  in  recording,  and  later  in  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting of  its  concerts.  Through  the  years  the  Trustees  have^earnestly 
attempted  to  keep  the  Orchestra  in  the  forefront.  The  Trustees,  the 
Orchestra,  and  the  Friends  look  hopefully  to  each  of  you  who  reads 
this  program  for  the  help  necessary  to  enable  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  continue  a  position  of  leadership. 

FRIENDS  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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a  thunderous  assertion  of  power,  after  which  the  ensuing  complaints 
of  his  antagonists,  mean  and  carping,  sound  petty  indeed. 

II.  The  Hero's  Adversaries.  —  This  picture  was  drawn  too  sharply 
in  the  judgment  of  the  early  hearers  of  Ein  Heldenleben.  Strauss  went 
so  far  in  depicting  their  whining  stupidities  that  the  composer's 
unshakable  enthusiasts  felt  called  upon  to  draw  a  new  definition  for 
"beauty,"  a  new  boundary  for  permissible  liberties  in  descriptive  sug- 
gestion. The  themes  of  the  hero's  critics  are  awkward  and  sidling;  in 
the  wood  wind  "scharf,"  "spitzig,"  "schnarrend,"  in  the  bass  grubby 
and  sodden.  The  hero's  answering  comment  is  disillusioned,  saddened, 
but  at  last  he  is  goaded  to  an  emphatic  and  strong  retort. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  other  case  in  history  where  a  composer 
openly  mocks  his  critics  in  his  music  —  the  case  of  Wagner  and  his 
Beckmesser. 

III.  The  Hero's  Helpmate.  —  As  with  his  hero,  Strauss  unfolds 
his  heroine  gradually,  in  the  course  of  his  development.  Her  voice 
(which  is  that  of  the  violin  solo  in  increasingly  ornate  cadenzas)  is  at 
first  capricious  and  wilful  —  refuses  to  blend  and  become  one  with  the 
music  the  orchestra  is  playing.  But  gradually  the  pair  reach  a  har- 
monious understanding.  Their  two  voices  become  one  as  the  score 
grows  richer  in  texture  and  develops  a  love  song  in  which  the  orchestra 
builds  up  a  lyric  opulence  and  tonal  splendor  such  as  none  but  Strauss 
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could  achieve.    At  a  point  where  the  music  rests  upon  a  soft  chord 
long  held,  the  theme  of  the  adversaries  is  heard,  as  if  in  the  distance. 

IV.  The  Hero's  Battlefield.  —  A  trumpet  fanfare  (off  stage  at 
first)  breaks  the  glamorous  spell  with  a  challenge  to  battle,  which 
is  soon  raging  with  every  ounce  of  Strauss's  technique  of  color,  his 
prodigious  contrapuntal  resource  called  into  play.  The  hero  is  assailed 
with  drums  and  brass  in  assembled  array;  but  his  theme  retorts  with 
proud  assurance  of  strength,  further  fortified  in  a  repetition  of  the 
love  music  which  has  gone  before.  Again  the  orchestra  rises  to  a  full 
and  impressive  climax  —  a  song  of  triumph. 

V.  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace.  —  But  triumph  of  this  sort  is 
without  lasting  satisfaction.  The  music  from  this  point  grows  less 
exultant,  becomes  more  reflective  and  "inward,"  seeking  deeper  cur- 
rents. The  hero's  "works  of  peace"  are  recalled  in  themes  from  Strauss's 
earlier  works:  phrases  are  heard  from  Don  Juan,  Zarathustra,  Tod 
und  Verkldrung,  Don  Quixote,  Macbeth,  Guntram,  Till  Eulenspiegel, 
and  the  song  Traum  durch  die  Ddmmerung.  The  beloved  consort  is 
also  remembered.  The  cunning  skill  of  the  composer  in  weaving  a 
string  of  unrelated  subjects  into  a  continuous  and  plausible  musical 
narrative  is  a  passing  Straussian  wonder. 

VI.  The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and  the  Fulfillment 
of  His  Life.  —  There  is  a  final  conflict  with  the  forces  of  hate,  but  this 
time  it  is  soon  resolved.  The  protagonist  has  at  last  found  peace  with 
himself.  There  are  flitting  recollections  of  his  past  life,  but  placid 
resignation  now  possesses  him.  The  music  at  last  sublimates  on  themes 
of  the  hero,  through  which  the  violin  solo  is  intertwined. 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


The  remaining  Thursday  evening  concerts  in  Providence 
will  be  as  follows: 


February  17 
March  31 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 
ZINO  FRANCESCATTI,  Violin 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Avery  Piano  Company 
256  Weybosset  Street,  Providence 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
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John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 
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Laurence  Thorstenberg 
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POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  accepti 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  ear 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fanfar 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  stran 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  One 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  in  r 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  measurii 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  into 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  modei 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  develop 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  wou 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"The  Boston  Symphony  never  sounded  finer"  was  one  critic's  reac- 
tion to  their  performance  of  Strauss'  challenging  Ein  Heldenleben. 
Certainly,  the  orchestration  of  the  semi-autobiographical  masterpiece 
provides  a  superior  showcase  for  the  rich,  brilliant  sound  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  Bostonians.  Similarly,  the  complexities  of  the 
score  give  Leinsdorf  ample  opportunity  to  show  his  directorial  bril- 
liance. Orchestra  and  conductor  together  yield  a  superbly  realized 
whole  which  has  been  recorded  in  Dynaproove  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal. 

RCA  Victor* 

^5 The  most  trusted  name  in  sound  ^i/ 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

Jean     Martinon     became     the     Music 

irector  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 

estra    in    the    autumn    of    1963.     First 

udying    music    in    his    native    Lyons, 

here  the  violin  was  the  instrument  of 

s   choice,   he    soon    made    composition 

s  principal  pursuit.    At  the  Conserva- 

nre  in  Paris,  Albert   Roussel   was  his 

rincipal  "maitre."   He  also  studied  con- 

ucting    with     Roger    Desormiere     and 

Charles  Munch.    He  was  prominent  as 

conductor  in  Paris  before  the  outbreak 

f  the  war.     He   served   in  the  French 

,rmy;  was  taken  prisoner  in   1940,  and 
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>hony  Orchestra  on  March  29,  1957. 

Mr.  Martinon  conducted  this  Orches- 
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\ugust  6  and  7. 
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KEnmore  6-6238 


54  Central  St. 
Wellesley 
CEdar  5-3430 
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ELEANOR  ALTMAN 

Collage 

TURE  BENGTZ 

Boats 

JANET  BENT 
A  Far  Country 

HELEN  C.  BOODMAN 

City  #2 

DAVIS  CARROLL 

Late  Fall 

CARLA  MARIA  CASAGRAND1 

Faqade 

ALICE  CORMAN 
City 

ANITA  DAMMIN 

A  la  Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu 

JENNIE  HOAG  DAVIS 

Spring  Song 

VALIA  DOWNES 

Beyond  the  Bridge 

CECILY  GILL 
A  Form 

CONSTANCE  GREASON 

Moyen  Age 

CATHERINE  HAMMOND 

Sarah 


HANS  HERBATSCHEK-HANSE 
Road  Near  the  Sea 


PHILIP  HICKEN 

Arrangement:  Pink  and  Purple 

CONSTANCE  HOLDEN 

Cyclamen 

LEON  LIPSHUTZ 
The  Red  Hat 

ELIZABETH  M.  LOBINGIER 

Beacon  Hill 

HEATHER  MARSHALL 

Blue  Vase 

CONGER  METCALF 
Boy  with  Jar 

MAUD  MORGAN- 
The  Wheel 

TOM  O'HARA 

Moonrider 

BEATRICE  ORCHARD 

Window  of  Thought 

MASAYO  PENNEY 

In  the  Beginning 
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^RGARET  PHILBRICK 

louquet 

IS  PHILBRICK 

lads 

^NTHIA  PRELACK 

provincetown  Harbor 


.MA  PYNE 

Ode  to  Evening 

I  SANDMAN 
"Winter  Solstice 

NCENT  SMARKUSZ 
Teenager 
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RY  STEVENS 

Knight  Errant 

TER  TURCHON 

Marsh  in  Moonlight 

ORA  UNWIN 
Coins  in  a  Fountain 

ENEE  WINICK 

Kyanos 


BSO  FATHERS  AND  SONS 
A  rare  thing  in  Symphony  Hall  annals, 
ree  leading  players  of  the  Boston 
/mphony  orchestra  will  be  co-soloists 
sSE  ith  their  sons  in  three  double  con- 
:rtos,  when  Harry  Ellis  Dickson  con- 
icts  his  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony 
all  on  the  Saturday  mornings  of  Jan- 
iry  15  and  22  at  11  o'clock.  These 
thers  and  sons  are:  Roger  and  Peter 
oisin,  trumpeters;  George  and  Peter 
azofsky,  violinists;  Sherman  and  Ste- 
len  Walt,  bassoonists.  They  will  play 
ouble  concertos  by  Vivaldi  and  J.  S. 
ach,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
a  Concerto?"  The  program  will  con- 
nue  with  a  further  answer,  in  the  form 
f  Poulenc's  Concerto  for  Organ,  Strings, 
nd  Timpani,  with  Berj  Zamkochian  as 
oloist.  As  a  conclusion  there  will  be 
le  Spanish  Caprice  of  Rimsky-Korsa- 
ov,  which  qualifies  as  a  concerto  for 
rchestra. 


JQ& 


OWN  11,000 


WE  DO. 


But  of  course,  we're  in  the  business. 
One  reason  many  people  like  to 
browse  at  Book  Clearing  House  is 
the  vast  assemblage  of  11,000 
paperback  titles  (actually  about 
1 00,000  copies),  in  addition  to  all 
our  other  books  and  records.  It 
makes  for  one-stop  shopping  for  all 
your  food  for  thought.  There  are 
other  prerequisites  for  BCH  brows- 
ers, too,  such  as  no-pressure  sales- 
people who  mind  their  own  business 
until  you  ask  them  a  question,  at 
which  time  they  demonstrate  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  things  they 
sell.  But  here's  the  whole  list  of  our 
offerings: 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  1 1 ,000  paperback  titles 

4.  Text  and  technical  books 

5.  10,000-title  record 

department 

6.  Literary  magazines  and 

quarterlies 

7.  Our  left-bank  sidewalk  carts 

of  books 

You  see?    Seven  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 

BOSTON  •  CO  7-1600 

Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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This  man  is  a  dreadful  lawyer 


Cons 


In  fact,  he's  no  lawyer  at  all.  But  that  didn't  stop  him  from  writing 
his  own  Will.  (Why  not  save  the  legal  fees?  thought  he.) 

The  cost  will  be  enormous. 

For  example,  when  he  dies,  his  estate  will  dwindle  under  taxes 
that  a  well-drawn  Will  can  avoid. 

Worse  —  a  good  part  of  what's  left  after  taxes,  claims  and  settle- 
ment costs  may  well  end  up  in  the  wrong  hands. 

It's  so  easy  to  have  your  Will  drawn  by  a  lawyer  .  .  .  and  so  ex- 
pensive, so  wasteful,  so  downright  unfair  to  your  heirs  not  to! 

See  your  lawyer  about  your  Will.  Keep  it  up  to  date.  Maybe  there 
will  be  a  place  for  us  in  the  picture,  as  executor  or  trustee. 

THE  FIRSTS  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


%■ 
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GHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Fifth   Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  January    18,   at   8:30   o'clock 


JEAN  MARTINON,  Guest  Conductor 


Mendelssohn ^Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian"),  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:   Presto 


|Constant 24  Preludes  for  Orchestra 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 


INTERMISSION 


Strauss 


*"Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 

VIOLIN  SOLO:     JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  No.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op.  90 
By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  in  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
hilharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
hich  was  completed  in  1837,  but  was  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
ntil  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  — when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
;  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  instrumentation  calls  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 

trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

y  Tendelssohn  visited  Italy  in   1831    (where,   incidentally,   he   met 


VI 


Berlioz)  and  filled  his  letters  to  his  family  with  delighted  descrip- 


ions  of  the  countryside  and  particularly  the  ancient  city  of  Rome. 
It  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
ive  music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
novement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
:o  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
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our  cruidina  ranael 

fashion-wise,    you   will   go 

much  further,  if  you  start 

your  itinerary  with  a  trip 

to 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET  = 
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trio  for  the  tropics 

Wear  emerald,  royal  and  pink  together. 

In  a  lustrous  new  shantung  weave 

in  Dacron®  polyester. 

Collection  includes  shirts, 

shells,  jackets,  skirts,  slacks. 

Misses  Sport  Shop.  $13.  to  $25. 

Filenes  Boston,  Northshore,  Southshore, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Natick 
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tion  of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at  glam- 
orous moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter  at 
Rome    (1830-1831),   Louisa  Vernet,   daughter   of  his   host,    Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amain,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in  which 
the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment,  Theodor 
Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic  reminis- 
cences of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of  a  direct 
connection  between  Amain  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony.  "In  the  midst 
of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be  taken  as  a  bit 
of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Mendelssohn  called 
out  to  his  friend,  'Oh!  that  melody!  mark  it  well,  you  shall  find  it 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  •  FORD  MEMORIAL 

AUDITORIUM,  DETROIT  •  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

PHILADELPHIA    •    LINCOLN    CENTER,    NEW   YORK 

KENNEDY  CENTER,  WASHINGTON 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine;  that  I  am  resolve 
upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a  movemenrof  the  Fourth 
Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment  of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  tha 
moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  dancing?'  said  Mendelssohn,  when 
subsequently  playing  portions  of  this  great  work  to  his  former  travel- 
ling companion." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant  oft 
color  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amain,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  toi 
his  family  and  his  numerous  pen  or  pencil  sketches,   than   in    the* 
elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym 
phony.  The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an* 
indefatigable  "tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all  I 
the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He- 
described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  "I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome,, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 


Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 


tYTfli  WORCESTER 


IVL    STEIIMERT   &    SONS    162BOYLSTONST.  BOSTON   Bffifflffl  SPRINGFIELD 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  —  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round 
his  intentions  to  compose  were  of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  ir 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  y 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  a 
citrons  tempted  him  to  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weathe 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 
plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  whicl  , 
have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides' 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  hi 
setting  of  Goethe's  "Walpurgisnacht"  which  was  claiming  at  that  tim 
his  more  direct  attention. 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  ono 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet: 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the  file 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation' 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  —  |ree 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  But  this  he  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshinekl 

;k 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street     •     Boston 

Provides  for  the  handicapped  child: 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 
Transportation    •    Vocational  Training 
Medical  and  Dental  Care 
Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 
Social  Development      •      Noon  Meal 
Testing     •     Recreation     •     Camping 

Without  Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-Sectarian 
Day  School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor      Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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Jules  Eskin,  the  new  Principal 
^llo  of  the  Orchestra,  comes  to  Boston 

Dm  a  similar  post  which  he  held  for  boris  and  milton -Boston 

ree  seasons  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Like  his  colleague,  Burton 
ne,  he  is  a  native  Philadelphian  and  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  His 
achers  included  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Leonard  Rose,  and  Janos  Starker, 
he  winner  of  the  1954  Naumburg  Foundation  Award,  he  made  his 
own  Hall  debut  that  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foundation.  He  has 
so  played  recitals  in  Boston  and  Washington,  D.C.;  in  1961,  he  em- 
irked  on  a  thirteen-recital  tour  of  Europe.  In  addition,  he  played  for 
iree  years  with  Pablo  Casals  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  with  Casals,  Schneider, 
id  Serkin  at  Marlboro. 

Like  many  members  of  the  Orchestra,  he  is  a  skilled  photographer, 
is  musical  activities  include  teaching  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
id  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
epartment  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  with  the  reminder 
lat  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


IEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

►  UNDED   1831  TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE   ST.  MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 
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poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  oi 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manuJ 
script  with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  publishec 
after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  Ii 
was  written  in  1824,  and  the  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  thai 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  no! 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occuj 
pied  him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  foi 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  tc 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  an< 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch"! 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  no] 
until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  Witl 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin] 


The  jet  is  fairly  common. 
The  airline  is  one  of  a  kind. 


There's  more  to  choosing  an 
airline  than  comparing 
timetables  or  menus. 

What  you  want  more  than 
anything  else  is  confidence, 
peace  of  mind,  assurance. 
Call  it  what  you  will,  it  means 
everything.  Fly  with  us  soon. 

You  can  board  a  Pan  Am 
Jet  in  any  one  of  17  U.S. 
cities.  You  can  plan  a  trip  to 
any  one  of  86  lands  'round 
the  world. 

Wherever  you  go,  you'll 
know  you're  flying  the  very 
best  there  is. 

It's  a  good  feeling. 

World's  most 
experienced  airline 


»l«tT  ON  TMI  ATLANTIC 
HMT  ON  TMI  MCINC 


FIRST  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 
riRCT  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  p 
lished. 

As  for  the  "Italian"  Symphony,  it  was  far  from  finished  during 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  winter  (1831) .  And  to  his  sister's  inquiry  abouii 
the  progress  of  the  work,  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  January,  1832,  thai* 
it  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  "Walpurgisnacht"  music,  whicl 
then  took  a  prolonged  share  of  his  time  and  pains.  The  score  of  th 
Symphony  was  completed  in  Berlin,  March,  1833,  an(^  brought  out  i 
London  in  the  following  May. 

But  Mendelssohn,  always  the  rigorous  self-critic,  felt  the  need  f 
recasting  this  symphony,  even  as  he  ceaselessly  looked  for  points 
improvement   in   the    two   oratorios,    or   the   "Walpurgisnacht."   H 
letters  reveal  that  he  was  in  travail  over  the  first  movement  whic 
he  conjectured,  might  turn  out  to  be  something  quite  different.  T 
revision  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  Europea 
continent  until  two  years  after  his  death.  He  wrote  to  his  frien 
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Ignaz  and  Charlotte  Moscheles,  the  "amiable  couple  in  Chester  Place," 
from  Diisseldorf,  June  26,  1834:  "The  other  day,  Dr.  Frank,  whom' 
you  know,  came  to  Diisseldorf,  and  I  wished  to  show  him  something* 
of  my  A  major  Symphony.  Not  having  it  here,  I  began  writing  outi 
the  Andante  again,  and  in  so  doing  I  came  across  so  many  errata* 
that  I  got  interested  and  wrote  out  the  Minuet  and  Finale  too,  but 
with  many  necessary  alterations;  and  whenever  such  occurred  II 
thought  of  you,  and  of  how  you  never  said  a  word  of  blame,  although 
you  must  have  seen  it  all  much  better  and  plainer  than  I  do  now. 
The  first  movement  I  have  not  written  down,  because  if  once  I  begin; 
with  that,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  alter  the  entire  subject,  begin 
ning  with  the  fourth  bar  —  and  that  means  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
first  part  —  and  I  have  no  time  for  that  just  now.  The  dominant  in) 
the  fourth  bar  strikes  me  as  quite  disagreeable;  I  think  it  should  be 
the  seventh   (A-G) ." 

It  was  probably  the  Finale,  with  which  Mendelssohn  was  never 
quite  satisfied,  which  delayed  the  publication  of  the  score  (1851)  untili 
after  the  composer's  death.  Tovey  has  examined  with  renewed  care 
this  Finale,  with  all  its  delicate  workmanship  and  neat  realization, 
and  has  admitted  his  entire  inability  to  perceive  where  it  could  be 
improved.  "But  the  work  may  be  perfect,  though  Mendelssohn  wasi 
disappointed  in  it;  and  an  instinct  deeper  than  his  conscious  self- 
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Mary  spent  16  summers  in  it. 

Ellen  honeymooned  in  it. 
Bob's  children  love  to  visit  it. 
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criticism  may  have  prevented  him  from  altering  it."  This  writer  finds' 
his  way  out  of  the  enigma  of  Mendelssohn's  discontent  by  deciding 
that  the  mature  man  could  not  wholly  concur  with  the  product  ofl 
his  own  more  youthful  point  of  view.  It  is  "rather  an  objection  to 
the  laws  of  human  growth  than  the  recognition  of  defects  that  self- 
criticism  and  revision  can  remedy.  Certainly,  in  the  first  three  move- 
ments every  bar  and  every  note  is  in  the  right  place,  except  for  one 
tiny  oversight  in  the  slow  movement  which  only  a  mistaken  piety* 
would  leave  uncorrected.  As  to  the  finale,  no  defect  is  discoverable; 
but  we  can  imagine  that  Mendelssohn  could  have  wished  to  broaden 
its  design  toward  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
revising  of  it  would  have  proved  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  endless  busi- 
ness, leaving  the  movement  neither  better  nor  worse  than  before." 
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24  PRELUDES  FOR  ORCHESTRA 
By  Marius  Constant 

Born  in  Bucharest  in  1925 


OVf 


Notes  on  this  work  have  been  provided  by  Arrand  Parsons, 
program  annotator  of  the   Chicago  Symphony   Orchestra. 


Composed  for  a  commission  from  the  Music  Council  of  UNESCO,  the  24  Preludes 
Eor  Orchestra  were  played  for  the  first  time  in  November  1958  by  the  National  Radio 
Orchestra  at  the  Champs  Elysees  Theatre,  under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Bernstein, 
o  whom  the  score  is  dedicated.  The  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  work  in  Britain  on  February  15,  1961  under  the  conductor  Rudolf 
Schwarz.  In  Berlin,  the  work  was  introduced  in  a  series  of  subscription  concerts  of 
he  Berlin  Radio  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1962  with  Jean  Martinon  conducting. 
The  first  American  performance  was  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Novem- 
3er  19-20,  1964,  under  the  direction  of  Jean  Martinon. 

The  orchestra  required  for  the  24  Preludes  includes  3  flutes,  piccolo  and  alto  flute, 
3  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and 
:ontra  bassoon,  6  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones,  bass  trombone  and  tuba,  2  harps, 
piano,  celesta,  marimba,  vibraphone,  glockenspiel,  5  timpani  and  strings;  with  the 
'olio wing  percussion:  3  bass  drums,  3  bongos,  2  snare  drums,  cymbals,  maracas,  tam- 
tam, rattle  and  bells. 

npHE  composition  of  preludes  for  the  piano  in  sets  of  twenty-four  is 


1 


a  familiar  practice.    The   set   of  twenty-four  by   Chopin,   which 


onsists  of  a  relatively  short  piece,  often  formally  free,  in  each  of  the 
twelve  major  keys  and  the  twelve  relative  minor  keys,  probably  started 
the  practice.   Sets  of  twenty-four  preludes  have  also  been  composed  by 
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Debussy  (who  gave  descriptive  titles  to  each),  by  Scriabin  and  by» 
Shostakovitch.  Apparently,  Constant  is  the  first  to  apply  the  same  idea 
to  the  orchestra. 

The  piano  preludes  are  generally  conceived  as  independent  pieces; 
they  may  be  programmed  by  pianists  singly,  in  groups,  or  in  some  cases 
as  a  complete  set.  The  preludes  by  Constant,  however,  are  continuous, 
joined  one  to  another  to  make  a  complete  whole  to  be  played  without; 
pause.  The  composer  has  explained  (on  the  occasion  of  the  BBC  per- 
formance) that  "the  length  of  each  Prelude  varies  from  six  seconds  to 
a  minute.  They  are  'essences'  admitting  of  no  development.  There  isv 
no  tonality,  but  each  piece  has  a  center  of  gravity  that  may  be  either 
a  sound-pivot  or  a  rhythmic  cell." 

The  Constant  idiom  is  contemporary;  the  abstracting  of  sound: 
utilizes  the  exploration  of  vertical  sonorities  with  twelve  tones,  the 
pointillist  technique  of  scattered  sounds,  the  contrasting  of  varieties 
of  orchestral  color,  and  even  the  projection  of  sonorities  in  rhythmic 
patterns  reminiscent  of  Stravinsky.  A  broad  palette  of  orchestral  color 
is  to  be  found  in  the  work:  the  imaginative  juxtaposition  of  sounds  in 
an  ever  changing  rhythmic  motion  would  appear  to  be  the  musical 
"essence"  of  the  work. 

The  music  of  the  last  prelude  resembles  that  of  the  first;  thus,  the 
score  opens  and  closes  quietly,  beginning,  as  it  were  out  of  silence  and, 
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Can  you  f&member  when 
Wagner  was  "banned" in  Boston? 


From  the  earliest  days  of  our  Symphony,  Wagner  had  been  a  particular 
favorite  of  Boston  conductors.  In  fact,  four  days  after  Wagner's  death  in 
1882,  the  Symphony  dedicated  a  memorial  concert  to  the  German  master. 
Wagner's  music  fit  that  occasion  too — very  sad,  very  sombre.  Breaking  tra- 
dition, the  musicians  even  wore  black  ties. 

But  during  the  First  World  War,  Wagnerian  music  was  not  performed 
in  Boston.  That  was  because  Wagner  was  German,  and  the  conductor, 
Monteux,  did  not  want  to  offend  anyone. 

At  that  time,  many  concert-goers  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Traditionally, 
Bostonians  have  never  been  as  fond  of  Wagner  as  their  conductors. 

If  you  remember  the  days  when  Wagner  was  "banned,"  chances  are  you're 
in  a  good  position  to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — op- 
portunity. New  England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life 
insurance  in  business  or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial 
position.  You  may  be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  a 
good  deal  of  money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write 
to  us  at  Dept.  SP2,  501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

New  England  Life 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE.  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 
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at  the  end,  dying  away  to  nothingness.  The  musical  effect  of  the  begin- 
ning, with  the  first  and  second  violins  -  and  later  the  violas  -  divided 
so  that  each  instrument  is  playing  a  different  pitch,  is  impressive.  The 
timpani  solo  and  the  solo  horn  of  the  third  prelude  are  to  be  noticed; 
this  piece  is  the  shortest,  with  its  three  measures.  The  short  fourth 
prelude  presents  a  contra  bassoon  solo  with  pizzicato  string  accom- 
paniment. The  fifth,  quick  and  nervous  (vif  et  nerveux)  presents  a 
horn  solo  against  a  background  of  fast  moving  woodwinds  and  per- 
cussion. The  seventh  is  dominated  by  the  percussion  battery  with  a 
trumpet  solo  soon  to  be  submerged  in  the  sonorous  brass  section.  The 
eighth  prelude  returns  to  the  exploration  of  fragile  sounds:  a  string 
bass  solo  in  a  high  register  supported  by  divided  string  basses  playing 
harmonics;  the  sound  of  harps,  piano  and  percussion,  all  ppp,  are 
added  to  create  an  imaginative  atmosphere. 

The  tenth  prelude  is  an  extended  English  horn  solo  supported  by 
an  ostinato  figure  divided  between  the  two  harps;  the  tempo  is  andante. 
A  piano  cadenza  introduces  the  eleventh  -  tutta  forza,  fff.  The  twelfth 
presents  the  percussion  section  with  a  timpani  solo.  The  thirteenth 
is  a  presto  scherzo;  the  motion  is  swift  and  fragile  and  the  pointillistic 
treatment  of  the  orchestra  is  tied  together  to  a  large  extent  by  the  line 
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in  the  strings.  Fourteen  and  fifteen  are  both  quite  short,  concluding 
with  an  English  horn  solo.  The  sixteenth  returns  to  the  quick  tempo, 
and  the  seventeenth  presents  a  vigorous  rhythm,  dominated  by  tha 
block  treatment  of  strings  and  brass.  The  andante  of  the  eighteenth 
prelude  is  a  return  to  the  fragile  and  expressive  coloring. 

The  nineteenth  presents  an  unusual  instrumentation:  flute  and  tuba  Ur 
play  a  folk-like  melody  in  fourths;  the  horns  join  in  while  the  wood-  '' 
winds  and  strings  provide  a  lively  background,  culminating  with  the  fflVl 
full  orchestra.  Brass  and  percussion  dominate  the  twentieth  and  \m\ 
twenty-first.  String  color,  presented  in  pianissimo  waves  of  sound,  isi 
the  concern  of  the  twenty-second.  The  twenty-third  reaches  one  final! 
climax,  a  brief  ff,  and  the  last  piece  is  a  reminder  of  the  first  with  its 
divided  string  textures. 
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Marius  Constant  was  born  of  French  parents  in  Bucharest  in  1925. 
He  went  to  Paris  in  1945  and  studied  with  Enesco,  Aubin,  Nadia 
Boulanger  and  Olivier  Messiaen.  He  won  the  prize  Italia  (Milan)  in 
1952  with  The  Flute  Player.  His  works  include  the  operas  The  Imagery 
of  St.  Michel  (1955)  and  Pygmalion  (1954),  and  the  ballets  Fear  (1956) 
and  High  Voltage  (1957)-   His  Piano  Concerto  was  performed  in  1957 
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ENTR'ACTE 

THE  GENIUS  OF  RICHARD  STRAUSS 
By  Erich  Leinsdorf 

Copyright  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Publishing  Company 
with  permission  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf. 


T  then  I  was  born,  Richard  Strauss  was  forty-eight  and  was  compos- 

*  *  ing  the  second  version  of  Ariadne.  I  have  wondered  for  most  of 
ay  life  what  happened  in  the  second  half  of  his  creative  period,  what 
lappened  to  the  composer  of  Elektra  and  Salome,  of  Don  Quixote  and 
lin  Heldenleben.  Why  did  he  stop  writing  tone  poems  and  turn  exclu- 
ively  to  opera,  and  why  did  these  operas  become  more  and  more 
irchaic  instead  of  more  and  more  progressive?   Why  do  we  have  The 

gyptian  Helen,  Friedenstag,  Daphne,  Liebe  der  Danae,  and  then 
igain  an  elaborate  conversation  piece,  Capricciof 

Why  did  the  composer  who  undertook  great  subjects  such  as  Salome 
md  Elektra,  and  a  comedy  such  as  Rosenkavalier ,  then  turn  into  the 

yways  of  literature  to  write  a  rehash  of  a  musical  language  that  became 
o  stereotyped  that  in  the  last  of  his  output  one  sometimes  does  not 

now  where  a  piece  starts  and  where  it  ends. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  wellspring  of  creativity  weakened  with  old 
age,  but  it  had  in  fact  already  weakened  in  his  late  forties.    If  he  had 
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not  been  the  overwhelming  important  and  significant  composer  that  hej 
was  and  still  is  today,  it  would  not  be  quite  as  tantalizing  a  question  to; 
answer.  I  believe  (and  this  is  my  real  motive  for  indulging  in  this  per- 
sonal evaluation  of  Strauss)  that  after  many  years  of  search,  I  have 
found  the  key  to  the  puzzle. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Strauss  up  to  the  time  of  the 
First  World  War  was  one  of  the  all-time  significant,  great,  and 
important  composers.  It  is  not  the  issue  here  whether  he  is  going  to 
last  as  long  as  Beethoven  or  Mendelssohn.  I  feel  completely  certain 
that  the  Strauss  of  the  five  or  six  early  tone  poems  and  the  Strauss  of 
the  first  three  big  operas  is  going  to  survive  for  many  decades,  not 
merely  in  Munich  and  Salzburg  and  Vienna,  but  wherever  virtuoso 
symphony  orchestras  exist  and  opera  stages  with  fine  singing  actors 
function. 

I  do  think  that  any  important  creative  artist,  be  he  a  composer, 
painter,  or  literary  figure,  is  a  representative  of  the  period  during  which 
he  works,  and  Strauss  is  a  superb  and  supreme  representative  of  the 
Wilhelmian  period.  This  is  a  distinctive  period,  during  which  Ger- 
many expanded  madly,  to  the  point  of  a  great  world  conflict  with 
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Britain.  Strauss  represents,  in  the  best  and  the  worst  sense  of  the  word, 
this  Wilhelmian  period,  but  his  representative  nature  could  not  adjust 
to  the  profound  changes  which  the  First  World  War  wrought  in  the 
fabric  of  our  civilization.  He  could  not  really  mirror  the  world  as  it 
became  in  the  wake  of  the  four-year  disaster  of  1914-1918.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  composer  Strauss,  who  had  been  in  his  earlier  life  a 
complete  extrovert,  became  after  the  world  war  an  introvert,  and  wrote 
only  for  himself.  The  choice  of  libretti  and  the  constant  refinement 
of  musical  formulas  into  cliches  would  substantiate  this  belief. 

The  spirit  of  the  Wilhelmian  era,  so  brilliantly  executed,  so  bril- 
liantly represented  in  many  of  Strauss's  early  tone  poems  and  in  the  big 
operas,  has  naturally  led  to  the  loud  opposition  currently  expressed  by 
some  of  our  most  intellectual  and  discerning  critics.  They  may  not  be 
aware  that  one  of  their  probable  motives  is  an  inner  objection  to  the 
whole  Wagnerian-Wilhelmian  complex. 

There  has  been,  particularly  in  the  wake  of  the  Nazi  era,  a  complete 
identification  (not  quite  justifiably)  of  the  creative  minds  of  people 
such  as  Wagner  and  Strauss  with  the  worst  elements  in  German 
political  history.  Although  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  both 
Wagner  and  Strauss  were  violently  anti-Semitic,  and  fascistic  in  their 
philosophical  political  outlook,  it  would  be  rather  arbitrary  to  make 
this  a  cause  for  denying  the  supreme  genius  of  both. 
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Wagner,  who  lived  as  a  youth  through  the  1848  revolution  and  took 
part  in  it,  witnessed  later  a  Germany  which  grew  from  a  federation  of 
many  small  principalities  into  the  mighty  German  Reich.  Strauss,  who 
was  born  six  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Reich,  lived  through  its  glory 
and  saw  it  being  shattered.  The  destruction  of  that  German  Reich  was 
an  event  of  tremendous  importance,  and  Strauss's  personality  by  that 
time  was  so  totally  identified,  through  his  early  success,  with  the  Wil- 
helmian  era  that  he  was  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  anything  else. 

But  if  we  can  set  aside  for  a  minute  our  own  objections  and  our  own 
revulsion  against  the  steel  helmets  and  the  mustachios,  we  may  come 
to  admire  the  sensitivity  and  the  pity,  the  human  understanding,  which 
have  gone  into  the  best  of  Strauss's  writings,  particularly  if  we  do  not 
take  the  literary  programs  of  his  symphonic  poems  too  seriously.  We 
should  hold  on  to  the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  to  his  humor,  to  evidence 
such  as  the  fugue  in  Zarathustra,  where  he  makes  fun  of  science  and 
of  polyphonic  writing,  at  which  he,  like  many  another  great  composer, 
was  not  a  master. 

Even  in  Heldenleben  the  music  of  the  Antagonists  is  funny,  while 
the  youthful  sweep  depicting  himself  as  the  great  E-flat  major  hero, 
psychologically  stemming  from  the  key  of  Beethoven's  Eroica,  need  not 
be  considered  as  arrogance  and  presumption;   it  is  merely  youthful 
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exuberance,  and  unquestionably  a  work  of  genius.  The  description  of 
the  wife,  the  companion,  in  the  violin  solo,  the  way  in  which  she  escapes 
into  another  tonality  each  time  the  man  nearly  has  his  way,  the  finesse 
of  playing  with  notes,  the  intense  delight  in  subtle  allusions  —  these 
are  signs  of  a  true  creative  giant. 

Such  allusions  and  refinements  are  not  limited  to  the  student  who 
reads  the  score;  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  huge  structure  which  in 
its  totality  appeals  to  the  naive  listener  through  gorgeous  sound, 
through  fine,  although  somewhat  uncritical,  melodic  invention,  through 
a  post-Wagnerian  and  very  original  sequence  of  harmonic  modulations, 
and  through  a  display  possibility  of  instrumental  virtuosity  that  is 
second  to  none. 

As  the  all-time  masterpiece  of  that  symphonic  era,  I  would  unhesi- 
tatingly choose  Till  Eulenspiegel.  Strauss,  both  in  his  symphonic  poems 
and  in  his  operas,  was  always  at  his  best  when  he  could  depict  the 
seamier  side  of  life.  I  find  his  Till  more  convincing  than  his  Don  Juan; 
I  find  his  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  more  convincing  than  his 
Zarathustra  and  his  Hero.  I  find  his  Herodias  and  Herod  more  con- 
vincing than  Jokanaan,  and  Clytemnestra  more  convincing  than  Chrys- 
othemis.  In  these  two  scores  —  Salome  and  Elektra  —  the  direction  of 
modern  music  is  forecast  by  Strauss. 
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Had  he  been  able  to  shed  the  cloak  of  the  Wilhelmjan  era  and 
become  a  representative  of  the  twenties  and  thirties,  he,  rather  than 
Alban  Berg  with  Wozzeck,  might  have  been  the  one  to  have  created  the 
supreme  operatic  masterpiece.  There  is  a  direct  line  from  Herodias  via 
Clytemnestra  via  the  nurse  in  Frau  ohne  Schatten  to  figures  like  Marie 
in  Wozzeck  and  to  Wozzeck  himself.  Here,  I  think,  lies  the  real  trag- 
edy: that  this  man,  who  at  the  age  of  fifty  had  acquired  an  incredible 
technique  of  composition,  was  by  that  time  at  the  end  of  his  career 
because  the  only  age  which  he  could  represent  had  arrived  at  its  his- 
toric end. 

When  we  compare  the  development  of  Strauss  with  that  of  two  near- 
contemporaries,  Gustav  Mahler  and  Arnold  Schonberg,  we  become 
immediately  aware  that  he  was  a  much  more  significant  representative 
of  the  age  which  produced  him  than  the  other  two  composers.  Mahler 
and  Schonberg,  equally  under  the  influence  of  the  titantic  Wagner, 
took  other  roads.  The  two  composers  —  maybe  it  was  their  origin  from 
Jewish  families  which  made  them  less  susceptible  to  the  grandeur  and 
to  the  posture  of  the  Wilhelmian  era  —  started  quite  differently  from 
Strauss.  Schonberg  began  as  super- Wagnerian,  only  to  abandon  the 
style  and  to  revolt  against  it,  creating  in  the  process  something  which 
became  epoch-making  for  composition  in  the  twentieth  century.    He 
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is,  of  course,  still  a  controversial  figure,  at  least  with  the  music-listening 
public.  Mahler,  who  died  in  1911  when  Strauss  had  not  yet  reached  the 
summit  of  his  own  development,  left  a  few  very  large  symphonies  and 
a  number  of  songs,  which  have  led  for  the  past  half  century  a  somewhat 
precarious  existence,  admittedly  loved  only  by  a  handful  of  Central 
Europeans,  who  during  the  thirties  and  forties  tried  in  vain  to  con- 
vince their  friends  in  a  more  international  setting  of  the  worth  of 
these  great  works.  Only  in  the  sixties  have  they  come  to  mean  more  to 
the  public;  and  they  have  done  so  at  just  the  time  when  the  intelli- 
gentsia among  music  lovers  has  moved  away  from  Strauss. 

As  I  stated  before,  many  interwoven  motives  can  be  traced.  Politics 
on  a  less  than  conscious  level  plays  a  role;  yet  the  best  of  Strauss  has  the 
same  immediacy  today  in  America,  in  France,  England,  or  Italy,  as  it 
has  always  had  in  Strauss's  native  country.  Heldenleben,  Zarathustra, 
and  Don  Quixote,  the  three  large  symphonic  poems,  then  Death  and 
Transfiguration,  Don  Juan,  and  Till  Eulenspiegel,  the  three  shorter 
symphonic  poems,  seem  to  me  to  embody  the  best  of  Strauss;  they  are 
preceded  by  two  more-tentative  pieces,  Aus  Italien  and  Macbeth,  fol- 
lowed by  two  excursions  into  a  somewhat  overly  expanded  score,  Sin- 
fonia  Domestica  and  the  Alpine  Symphony. 

After  his  fiftieth  birthday,  which  I  consider  a  less  significant  date 
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than  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War,  Strauss  began  to  lose  con- 
tact with  the  world  as  it  was,  and  being  a  sensitive  creative  artist,  he 
evidently  felt  his  own  alienation.  Rather  than  try  to  understand  where 
the  world  and  the  world  of  music  were  moving,  he  withdrew  more  and 
more  into  a  realm  of  his  own.  Just  before  the  war,  Ariadne  was  com- 
posed. This  is  a  symbolic  choice  of  a  remote  comedy  idea.  He  followed 
it  with  an  attempt  to  re-create  the  shocker  success  of  Salome,  this  time 
in  ballet  form  and  called  the  Legend  of  Joseph,  probably  one  of  his 
weakest  scores.  After  that,  Strauss  recovered  a  lot  of  the  old  magic  in 
Frau  ohne  Schatten,  a  long  score  with  some  of  his  greatest  and  finest 
music,  unfortunately  quite  lost  in  an  enormously  difficult  libretto, 
which,  taken  from  an  exquisite  fairy  tale  by  Hofmannsthal,  never  quite 
made  it  as  a  dramatic  creation. 

The  joining  up  of  several  themes  is  also  attempted  by  Strauss  on 
several  occasions  at  this  time.  His  fugatos  are  done  with  tongue  in 
cheek.  He  writes  a  short  and  very  academic  fugue  exposition  in  Zara- 
thustra,  where  the  subtitle  "Of  Science"  ("Wissenschaft")  indicates  that 
for  Strauss  the  science  of  music  is  symbolized  by  fugal  writing.  The 
intricacies  in  that  particular  spot  are  really  more  for  the  eye  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  reader;  they  incorporate  not  only  fugal  responses  in 
circles  of  fifths,  going  from  C  to  G  to  D  to  A,  but  also  a  most  scientifi- 
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cally,  or  shall  we  say  mathematically,  complex  broadening  of  the  metric 
pattern.  The  way  the  triplets  are  used  as  quarter  triplets,  half  triplets, 
and  double  half  triplets  is  purposefully  academic,  and  very  amusing. 

The  question  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  answer  is  whether 
Strauss  would  have  been  able  to  write  a  fugato  which  was  not  academic. 
The  opening  to  the  third  act  of  Rosenkavalier  is  in  fugal  style,  and 
some  of  his  later  orchestral  introductions  are  attempts  at  genuine 
polyphony.  The  sextet  prelude  of  his  final  stage  work,  Capriccio,  is 
a  case  in  point.  I  once  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  piece  in 
concert,  together  with  the  Metamorphoses  for  Twenty-three  Strings, 
and  neither  of  these  two  works  of  his  later  period  stands  up  as  any- 
thing but  a  composing  exercise,  no  doubt  a  diversion  for  the  composer 
in  his  old  age.  He  was  entitled  to  this  pleasure,  as  he  had  made  an 
immortal  contribution  to  music  —  immortal  in  that  it  will  live  to  make 
people  rejoice  for  many  generations.  But  polyphony  was  not  his  forte, 
which  may  explain  why  he  could  not  go  the  way  of  Schonberg. 

Even  his  vocal  ensembles,  brilliantly  as  he  treated  voices,  are  rarely 
genuine  polyphony.  For  example,  in  the  trio  in  Rosenkavalier  we 
never  have  three  legitimate  vocal  lines.  There  is  always  some  accom- 
paniment and  some  filling.  He  is  a  supremely  agile  man  with  the  notes 
and  could  pretend  many  things  which  were  never  quite  there.    What 
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was  always  there,  up  to  and  including  large  portions  of  Frau  ohne 
Schatten,  and  later  in  parts  of  Arabella,  was  great  invention  of  tunes  — 
sometimes  modeled  after  past  eras,  sometimes  adapted  in  a  tasteful  and 
ingenious  manner  —  a  fabric  of  sound,  constantly  keeping  the  interest 
alive,  and  a  beautiful  interplay  of  motifs  when  the  literary  poetic 
program  inspired  the  composer. 

Pieces  like  Don  Juan  and  Eulenspiegel,  and  most  of  Heldenleben,  of 
Don  Quixote,  and  of  Zarathustra,  are  not  written  too  many  times  in  a 
century,  and  if  I  emphasize  the  critique  of  that  which  is  not  genuine 
in  Strauss,  it  is  because  I  believe  that  the  observance  of  the  composer's 
centennial  anniversary  would  have  been  ever  so  much  more  just  if  we 
had  not  fallen  into  the  error  of  either  the  humdrum  admirer  who  finds 
everything  terrific,  or  the  biting  negativist  who  tends  to  show  Strauss 
as  another  second-line  nineteenth-century  composer  who  by  some  error 
of  nature  lasted  well  into  the  twentieth  century. 

Admittedly,  his  principal  shortcoming  was  his  lack  of  developmental 
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technique.  The  young  Strauss  made  a  great  virtue  of  this.  His  most 
successful  symphonic  poems  are  therefore  the  relatively  brief  ones,  and 
those  where  the  narrative  of  the  music  never  attempts  to  broaden  into 
a  truly  symphonic  structure  after  the  Beethoven  model.  The  develop- 
ment of  thematic  material  which  was  the  basis  of  the  great  symphonists 
of  the  Beethoven-Brahms  school  was  certainly  not  Strauss's  strong  suit. 
Coming  as  he  did  from  the  romantic  Wagnerian  school  of  aesthetics, 
where  literature,  painting,  associative  music,  and  linking  of  various  art 
forms  interested  the  educated  world,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  architec- 
tural and  structural  elements  should  interest  Strauss  less  than  the 
pictorial  and  associative  possibilities  of  music.  When  he  attempts  the 
very  broad  forms  (Sinfonia  Domestica,  the  Alpine  Symphony),  his  sym- 
phonic weakness  defeats  the  essential  naivete  of  the  subject  matter. 
Sinfonia  Domestica  is  a  light  work  spread  out  over  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  and  involving  a  huge  orchestra.  So  is  the  Alpine  Symphony, 
which  I  still  consider  one  of  the  happier  inventions  of  Strauss  except 
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"TO  LEAD,  NOT  TO  FOLLOW" 

"I  don't  believe  in  the  truism  that  'first  you  see  what  money 
you've  got,  then  you  cut  your  cloth  to  fit  your  pattern,  stay- 
ing within  your  means'  That' s  not  the  ivay  to  create  great 
art.  You've  got  to  lead,  not  to  follow.  Merely  following 
is  entertainment.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  furnish 
that.  No,  the  true  patron  of  the  performing  arts  tries  to 
stay  a  step  or  two  ahead  of  the  current  taste  and  aptitude 
of  the  community  and  to  lead  them  on." 

Almost  from  its  inception  in  1881,  when  it  was  one  of  two  or  three 
symphony  orchestras  in  this  country,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  early  guidance  of  its  founder  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  became 
recognized  as  a  musical  leader:  Pops  concerts,  1885;  its  own  hall, 
Symphony  Hall,  1900;  Players  Pension  Fund,  1903;  free  concerts  on 
the  Esplanade,  1929;  summer  season,  Berkshire  Festival,  1936;  educa- 
tional center,  Berkshire  Music  Center,  1940;  Open  Rehearsals,  1950; 
first  Western  orchestra  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  1956;  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  1964.  With  the  extension  of  its  playing  year 
into  the  spring  and  summer  months  and  the  addition  of  several  series 
of  concerts  in  Boston,  the  Orchestra  has  had  for  some  time  year-round 
employment  for  its  players.  In  1917  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
became  a  pioneer  in  recording,  and  later  in  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting of  its  concerts.  Through  the  years  the  Trustees  have  earnestly 
attempted  to  keep  the  Orchestra  in  the  forefront.  The  Trustees,  the 
Orchestra,  and  the  Friends  look  hopefully  to  each  of  you  who  reads 
this  program  for  the  help  necessary  to  enable  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  continue  a  position  of  leadership. 

FRIENDS  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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that  it  is  too  long  and  requires  too  large  an  orchestra  to  have  a  com- 
plete unity  of  purpose.  It  is  as  if  a  speaker  who  had  a  small  topic  came 
with  a  huge  manuscript  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  words  and  delivered 
a  light  after-dinner  speech  in  stentorian  tones. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  Strauss  of  the  short  symphonic  poems, 
such  as  Eulenspiegel  or  Don  Juan,  there  is  nothing  but  absolute  per- 
fection. It  is  probably  not  coincidence  that  his  strongest  operas  are  the 
one-act  works,  because  Strauss,  when  extending  himself  in  a  grand 
design,  uses  more  than  the  permissible  amount  of  stuffing.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  all  operatic  writing,  high  points  of  invention  alternate 
with  filling.  This  is  equally  true  of  Wagner  and  Verdi,  and  probably 
the  only  operatic  composer  who  escaped  this  was  Mozart,  who  used 
recitative,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  musical  low  gear. 

Strauss  was  most  successful  in  his  one-act  works  Salome  and  Elektra. 
Even  Rosenkavalier,  a  sublime  and  superb  masterpiece  of  comic  opera, 
has  long  passages  of  stuffing,  best  proved  by  Strauss's  own  suggested  list 
of  cuts,  which  have  remained  standard  practice  in  all  opera  houses 
(except  for  some  super-Straussian  zealots,  who  have  in  recent  years 
restored  every  bit  of  filling  of  the  original  score  in  performance). 

What  is  it  exactly  that  makes  a  set  of  musical  themes  good  for  struc- 
tural, developmental  musical  treatment,  and  others  not?  The  Beetho- 
venian  or  Brahmsian  materials  are  germs  rather  than  tunes.  Strauss,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  always  eager  to  invent  tunes,  and  these  do  not  lend 
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themselves  as  readily  to  development  and  variations  as  short  germinal 
motifs.  I  think  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  Eulenspiegel  remains  such 
a  masterpiece  is  that  its  thematic  material  is  brief  and  succinct;  in  the 
very  opening  lies  the  nucleus  which  lends  itself  in  innumerable  varia- 
tions to  many  kinds  of  treatment.  It  is  significant  that  the  sequence  of 
intervals  of  T ill's  first  motif  has  a  quite  different  meaning  when  it 
appears  in  the  third  act  of  Tristan;  most  musicians  are  not  even  aware 
of  this  sameness,  which  only  proves  that  the  same  germ  can  be  developed 
in  totally  different  ways.  Unless  you  notice  interval  structure,  your  ear 
would  hardly  perceive  that  the  Tristan  and  Eulenspiegel  sequences  are 
the  same  notes;  yet  they  do  show  that  Strauss  and  his  musical  language 
come  directly  from  Wagner.  As  Strauss  conceives  his  symphonic  poems 
he  adds  a  touch  of  Mendelssohnian  lightness  and  elegance,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  connection  between  the  orchestral  sonorities  which  Strauss 
produces  and  those  of  Wagner. 

Strauss's  orchestration  is  in  certain  ways  far  more  difficult  than 
Wagner's,  and  yet  it  is  far  easier  to  produce  a  well-sounding  Straussian 
tone  poem  than  a  well-sounding  Wagnerian  excerpt  with  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  orchestra.  Wagner  did  not  double  instruments  nearly  as 
much  as  Strauss.  His  musical  fabric  is  a  great  deal  more  exposed,  while 
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Strauss  doubles  and  redoubles  his  important  themes  to  such  a  degree 
that  many  less-than-perfect  instrumentalists  are  still  able  to  produce  a 
brilliant  and  effective  orchestral  performance.  In  this  respect  the 
twentieth-century  composers  are  superior  to  the  nineteenth-century 
masters  of  the  orchestra. 

I  heard  years  ago  a  funny  and  authentic  story  about  Strauss  visiting 
a  German  opera  group  known  as  the  Wanderbiihne.  They  were  pre- 
paring Intermezzo  at  the  time,  and  the  musical  director  of  the  group 
was  very  proud  that  the  innumerable  notes  in  their  exact  setting  of 
German  diction  —  at  this  Strauss  was  an  unsurpassed  master  —  had  been 
rehearsed  with  the  most  precise,  meticulous  observation  of  every  thirty- 
second  and  sixty-fourth,  of  every  piano,  pianissimo,  of  every  accent  and 
half  accent.  When  he  said  to  Strauss,  who  assisted  at  the  rehearsal, 
"Master,  every  smallest  note  is  being  produced  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness," Strauss,  in  one  of  his  moods,  said,  "Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  why 
do  you  want  it  so  exact?" 

The  ego  of  Strauss  was  a  monumental  one.  The  self-assurance,  often 
more  than  self-assurance  —  arrogance  —  was  there,  together  with  an 
openly  avowed  materialistic  interest  in  his  outward  success   and  its 
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exploitation.  When  a  performance  of  one  of  his  works  was  brought  to 
his  attention,  the  performer  would  receive  a  picture  postcard  showing 
the  master  himself,  and  on  the  back,  in  the  familiar  very  legible  hand- 
writing, there  would  be  a  few  appropriately  grateful  and  thoughtful 
words.  He  was  the  perfect  politician  who  knew  that  a  picture  postcard 
with  a  thank  you  would  make  of  the  performer  a  Strauss  devotee  and 
a  Strauss  pioneer,  if  pioneering  for  the  great  Strauss  were  needed. 

I  discern  in  the  life  and  work  of  Richard  Strauss  this  formulation: 
a  youth  rapidly  advancing  from  promise,  talent,  facility,  and  proficiency 
to  true  genius;  a  mature  genius  producing  half  a  dozen  orchestral 
works,  a  great  many  lieder,  and  three  to  five,  according  to  taste,  supreme 
operas.  The  tragedy  of  Strauss  and  the  vulnerability  of  his  renown 
came  when  he  outlived  the  era  which  he  had  most  eloquently  repre- 
sented in  his  best  music. 

Reprinted  from  the  August,  1965  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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'E1N  HELDENLEBEN"  ("A  HERO'S  LIFE")  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949 


From  the  beginning  of  August  until  the  end  of  December,  1898,  in  Charlotten- 
burg,  Strauss  began  and  completed  this  Tone  Poem.  The  dedication  was  to  "Willem 
Mengelberg  and  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in  Amsterdam."  The  first  performance 
was  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  March  3,  1899,  when  Strauss  conducted  from  the 
manuscript.  The  music  was  published  in  the  same  month. 

The  instrumentation  is  lavish:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  4  oboes  and  English  horn, 
clarinet  in  E-flat,  2  clarinets  in  B-flat,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon, 
8  horns,  5  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare 
drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  2  harps,  and  strings  (much  divided). 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas 
conducting,  March  9,  1900.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  on  December  6,  1901. 

The  score  divides  into  six  parts: 
The    Hero  — The    Hero's    Adversaries  —  The    Hero's    Helpmate  — The    Hero's 
Battlefield  —  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace  —  The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and 
the  Fulfillment  of  his  Life. 

As  Don  Quixote  is  an  extension  of  the  variation  form,  and  Till 
maintains  the  skeleton  of  a  rondo,  Ein  Heldenleben  has  been  described 
by  analysts  as  a  vast  symphonic  movement.  The  first  two  parts  may 
be  called  the  first  subject  elaborately  laid  out  with  many  subsidiary 
themes:  the  "Hero's  Helpmate"  provides  the  contrasting  second  sub- 
ject; the  "Battlefield"  is  the  working  out  of  these  themes,  culminating 
in  a  sort  of  recapitulation;  the  last  two  sections  are  as  a  coda  of 
extreme  length. 

I.  The  Hero.  -  The  Hero's  principal  theme  is  stated  at  once  by 
the  horns  and  strings  —  broad  and  sweeping  with  wide  skips  —  full  of 
energy  and  assurance.  If  this  particular  Tone  Poem  is  a  character  study 
rather  than  a  narration,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  composer  draw 
his  hero  complete  in  the  first  outline.  As  the  complex  of  the  score  is, 
built  up  with  numerous  derivative  phrases  and  secondary  themes,  thei 
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Smith,  Barney  &  Co.  recognizes,  as 
\ichard  III  did,  that  "Men  shall  deal 
anadvisedly  sometimes,  Which  after 
■lours  give  leisure  to  repent."  Perhaps 
ftven  the  best  counsel  can  be  no  guar- 
I  mtee  against  later  regret.  But  it's  surely 
1  Detter  to  act  advisedly. 

During  Smith,  Barney's  ninety  years 
ind  more,  we've  worked  closely  with 
hundreds  of  corporations.  They  know 
the  value  of  our  advice.  Whether  the 

tompany  was  "going  public"  for  the 
irst  time ...  or  was  a  closely  held  cor- 
oration  looking  for  the  best  way  to 
roaden  ownership  ...  or  was  seeking 
growth  through  merger  or  acquisition 


. .  .Smith,  Barney's  knowledgeable  assis- 
tance, our  imaginative  anticipation  of 
factors  sometimes  overlooked,  have 
helped  preclude  any  repentance  at  lei- 
sure in  "after  hours." 

Does  your  company  need  new 
capital?  Does  it  face  any  problem  in 
financial  planning?  Let  us  talk  it  over 
with  you.  We  can  help  you. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  composed  of  principals  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  give  the  first  of  three  Friday  Evening 
Concerts  in  Jordan  Hall,  Friday,  January  21,  at  8:30  p.m.  The  remaining 
concerts  will  be  held  February  25  and  April  22.  Now  in  their  second 
season,  the  Chamber  Players  are  continuing  to  draw  upon  the  wide  variety 
of  instrumental  combinations  available  among  the  Orchestra's  principal 
players  to  present  chamber  music  which  is  not  frequently  performed,  along 
with  works  for  the  more  standard  ensembles.  Claude  Frank  joins  them  in 
works  which  require  piano. 

The  programs  in  the  series  will  be  as  follows: 

January  2 1 
MOZART:   Quartet  for  Piano,  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello,  K.  478 
POULENC:   Trio  for  Oboe,  Bassoon  and  Piano  ( 1926) 
VILLA  LOBOS:   Duo  for  Flute  and  Bassoon 
SCHUBERT:   Trio  No.  1  for  Violin,  Cello  and  Piano,  Op.  99 

February  25 
BRITTEN:   Phantasy  for  Oboe,  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello,  Op.  2 
POULENC:   Trio  for  Trumpet,  Horn  and  Trombone 
SCHUBERT:    Quintet  for  Two  Violins,  Viola  and  Two  Cellos,  Op.  163 

April  22 
MOZART:   Quartet  for  Flute,  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello,  K.  285 
COLGRASS :   Duo  for  Viola  and  Percussion 
HAIEFF :   Duo  for  Oboe  and  Bassoon 
BRAHMS:   Trio  for  Horn,  Violin  and  Piano,  Op.  90 


Subscription  Prices  (three  concerts)  :  $10,  $8.50,  $7.50,  $6 
Jordan  Hall  Box  Office,  30  Gainsborough  Street         KE  6-2412 
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character  gains  appreciably  in  stature  and  dignity  (the  picture  is  to 
become  still  more  full-rounded  as  the  hero  is  presented  in  relation  to 
life,  ennobled  by  love,  hardened  by  attack,  exalted  by  achievement,  ulti- 
mately mellowed  and  reconciled  to  his  environment  by  the  finer 
qualities  which  his  soul's  growth  has  attained).  The  section  ends  with 
a  thunderous  assertion  of  power,  after  which  the  ensuing  complaints 
of  his  antagonists,  mean  and  carping,  sound  petty  indeed. 

II.  The  Hero's  Adversaries.  —  This  picture  was  drawn  too  sharply 
in  the  judgment  of  the  early  hearers  of  Ein  Heldenleben.  Strauss  went 
so  far  in  depicting  their  whining  stupidities  that  the  composer's 
unshakable  enthusiasts  felt  called  upon  to  draw  a  new  definition  for 
"beauty,"  a  new  boundary  for  permissible  liberties  in  descriptive  sug- 
gestion. The  themes  of  the  hero's  critics  are  awkward  and  sidling;  in 
the  wood  wind  "scharf,"  "spitzig,"  "schnarrend"  in  the  bass  grubby 
and  sodden.  The  hero's  answering  comment  is  disillusioned,  saddened, 
but  at  last  he  is  goaded  to  an  emphatic  and  strong  retort. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  other  case  in  history  where  a  composer 
openly  mocks  his  critics  in  his  music  —  the  case  of  Wagner  and  his 
Beckmesser. 

III.  The  Hero's  Helpmate.  —  As  with  his  hero,  Strauss  unfolds 
his  heroine  gradually,  in  the  course  of  his  development.  Her  voice 
(which  is  that  of  the  violin  solo  in  increasingly  ornate  cadenzas)  is  at 


CONTACT 

Making  your  printing  do  more  selling  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  knack  of  buying  good  printing.  The 
most  costly  and  effective  selling  piece  in  the  world 
is  absolutely  worthless  until  it  comes  into  contact 
with  a  prospect. 

Send  a  piece  of  printed  salesmanship  with  every 
letter,  invoice  and  package. 

GEO.   H.    ELLIS   CO. 

272  Congress  Street        •        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Tel.  542-7800 
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first  capricious  and  wilful  —  refuses  to  blend  and  become  one  with  the 
music  the  orchestra  is  playing.  But  gradually  the  pair  reach  a  har- 
monious understanding.  Their  two  voices  become  one  as  the  score 
grows  richer  in  texture  and  develops  a  love  song  in  which  the  orchestra 
builds  up  a  lyric  opulence  and  tonal  splendor  such  as  none  but  Strauss 
could  achieve.  At  a  point  where  the  music  rests  upon  a  soft  chord 
long  held,  the  theme  of  the  adversaries  is  heard,  as  if  in  the  distance. 

IV.  The  Hero's  Battlefield.  —  A  trumpet  fanfare  (off  stage  at 
first)  breaks  the  glamorous  spell  with  a  challenge  to  battle,  which 
is  soon  raging  with  every  ounce  of  Strauss's  technique  of  color,  his 
prodigious  contrapuntal  resource  called  into  play.  The  hero  is  assailed 
with  drums  and  brass  in  assembled  array;  but  his  theme  retorts  with 
proud  assurance  of  strength,  further  fortified  in  a  repetition  of  the 
love  music  which  has  gone  before.  Again  the  orchestra  rises  to  a  full 
and  impressive  climax  —  a  song  of  triumph. 

V.  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace.  —  But  triumph  of  this  sort  is 
without  lasting  satisfaction.  The  music  from  this  point  grows  less 
exultant,  becomes  more  reflective  and  "inward,"  seeking  deeper  cur- 
rents. The  hero's  "works  of  peace"  are  recalled  in  themes  from  Strauss's 
earlier  works:  phrases  are  heard  from  Don  Juan,  Zarathustra,  Tod 
und  Verklarung,  Don  Quixote,  Macbeth,  Guntram,  Till  Eulenspiegel, 
and  the  song  Traum  durch  die  Dammerung.   The  beloved  consort  is 


SYMPHONY  HALL  ORGAN  CONCERTS 


George  Faxon,  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Copley  Square,  will  present  the  next  Symphony  Hall  Organ  Concert 
Sunday  evening,  January  30,  at  6:00  o'clock.  Mr.  Faxon's  appearance 
in  the  series  last  year  was  his  first  Boston  recital  in  fifteen  years,  although 
he  performs  frequently  in  the  New  England  and  New  York  area.  His 
program  will  include  works  by  Weigl,  Telemann,  Vivaldi  and  Reger, 
and  three  American  composers,  McKinley,  Elmore  and  Sowerby.  All 
seats  for  the  one-hour  program  are  unreserved  and  tickets  are  available 
at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office. 

The  remaining  two  concerts  in  the  series  will  be  given  by  Bruce 
Bennet  on  February  13  and  Donald  Willing  on  March  13. 
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also  remembered.  The  cunning  skill  of  the  composer  in  weaving  a 
string  of  unrelated  subjects  into  a  continuous  and  plausible  musical 
narrative  is  a  passing  Straussian  wonder. 

VI.  The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and  the  Fulfillment 
of  His  Life.  —  There  is  a  final  conflict  with  the  forces  of  hate,  but  this 
time  it  is  soon  resolved.  The  protagonist  has  at  last  found  peace  with 
himself.  There  are  flitting  recollections  of  his  past  life,  but  placid 
resignation  now  possesses  him.  The  music  at  last  sublimates  on  themes 
of  the  hero,  through  which  the  violin  solo  is  intertwined. 

Strauss's  audiences  and  critics  have  too  long  been  bothered  by  the 
evidence  of  the  allusions  listed  above  that  the  composer  was  describing 
himself  all  along,  erecting  in  this  score  a  monument  to  his  own  conceit. 
All  introspective  fiction  is  autobiographical,  and  Strauss  could  not 
have  immersed  himself  so  completely  into  his  epic  without  portraying 
his  own  character.  His  real  offense  was  in  openly  admitting  and  vaunt- 
ing the  fact.  Shocking  audacities  have  a  way  of  losing  their  edge  and 
interest  as  the  next  generation,  and  the  next,  come  along.  All  that  is 
finally  asked  is  the  worth  of  the  music  —  as  music. 

[copyrighted] 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  mel 
nome,  stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  s 
ceed  and  fail.  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  I 
score  intimately.  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  S 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  i 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mOrt-  ^— — ^— 
gages  and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  Its  pri-  R(^QTY^ 
mary  function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  — and  gj '^yf fps ,4  *Sr^ 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of  T*DI  TQTTo 
capital  management.       May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work-     *  rVv-4»J  Ico 

.       r    .  ....  .  ,  l«         *.•  ->       100  Frankhn  Street.  Boston.  Mass 

mg  in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives?   __ __ _ 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  (Series  A)  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

FEBRUARY  15 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

MALCOLM  FRAGER,  Piano 

MARCH  8 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

MARCH  15 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

MARCH  29 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

CLAUDE  FRANK,  Piano 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Violin 

JULES  ESKIN,  Cello 

APRIL  19 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible 
to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 

Unsurpassed  performances  of  all  music  and  unfailing  encouragement  to 
new  trends  in  musical  creation  within  and  without  the  United  States 
have  been  the  marks  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

During  forty  of  the  eighty-five  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  enjoy  and  witness  this 
superb  accomplishment. 

With  very  kind  regards  I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 
Carlos  Chavez 

Salutations  to  my  favorite  orchestra  in  all  the  world,  after  forty  years  of 
friendship  and  collaboration,  from  a  very  grateful  American  composer. 

Aaron  Copland 

As  a  cultural  institution,  the  great  Boston  Symphony  shines  brightly 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  a  country  rich  in  artistic  endeavor. 
As  a  musical  organization,  the  Boston  Symphony  gives  to  the  world 
beauty  and  inspiration  each  year  of  its  distinguished  and  long  life. 

At  this  special  time  of  reflection,  celebration,  and  praise,  may  I  extend 
my  affectionate  and  heartfelt  best  wishes  to  the  marvelous  musicians 
who  make  this  day  possible  and,  of  course,  to  their  famous  conductor, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  who  is  so  deeply  dedicated  to  the  high  purpose  of 
making  music  live  for  the  spiritual  enrichment  of  all  people. 
May  the  city  of  Boston  always  cherish  their  great  orchestra  as  much 
as  do  we  the  soloists  who  look  forward  to  performing  with  them  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  experiencing  again  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of 
the  musical  association  before  such  an  inspiring  public. 

Sincerely, 
Van  Cliburn 

Greetings  and  salutations  with  my  very  best  wishes  and  admiration  for 
a  Great  Orchestra. 

Morton  Gould 
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Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 


SOME  OF  OUR  BEST  FRIENDS  ARE  CHAUFFEURS. 

And  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why:  the  car's  great  interior  luxury,  its 
new  smoothness  and  quietness  of  operation,  the  marvelous  ease  provided  by 
Cadillac's  new  steering  and  handling,  and,  of  course,  the  car's  new  stat- 
ure and  beauty.  No  wonder  that  wherever  you  find  Cadillac  chauffeurs — 
professional  or  amateur — you  find  a  solid  body  of  praise  for  the  1966 
Cadillac,  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  luxury  car.  Drive  it  soon  at  your 
authorized  dealer's.  You'll  discover  why  Cadillac  makes  friends  so  easily. 


Standard  of  the  World    33 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 
VIOLIN 


Tel.    LOngwood    6-8348 


340       TAPPAN       STREET 
BROOKLINE    46.    MASSACHUSETTS 


SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.    Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 
2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus 

PIANOFORTE 
Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1876  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO       taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions       VOICE 


HARRY  GOODMAN 

Teacher  of  Piano 

143  LONGWOOD  AVENUE 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 
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KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  pollen  glass 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silvei  stein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 
Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevkch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 
Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 


Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpamst 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosakio  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


January  24,  8:15  p.m. 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

Jean  Martinon  became  the  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  autumn  of  1963.  First  studying  music  in  his  native  Ly6ns,  where 
the  violin  was  the  instrument  of  his  choice,  he  soon  made  composition  his  prin- 
cipal pursuit.  At  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  Albert  Roussel  was  his  principal 
"maitre."  He  also  studied  conducting  with  Roger  Desormiere  and  Charles  Munch. 
He  was  prominent  as  a  conductor  in  Paris  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He 
was  in  the  French  army;  taken  prisoner  in  1940,  and  spent  two  years  in  a  German 
concentration  camp.  After  his  release  in  1942  he  resumed  his  career  and  conducted 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  becoming  Associate  Conductor  of  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, Conductor  of  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  in  Paris,  and  Conductor  of  the 
Israel  Philharmonic.  His  debut  in  the  United  States  was  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  March  29,  1957. 

Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4  ("Italian"),  Op.  90 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Born  in  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 

Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision  which  was 
completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent  until  two  years  after  his 
death  —  November  1,  1849  —  when  Julius  Rietz  conducted  it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts 
in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

Mendelssohn  visited  Italy  in  1831  (where,  incidentally,  he  met  Berlioz)  and  filled  his 
letters  to  his  family  with  delighted  descriptions  of  the  countryside  and  particularly  the  an- 
cient city  of  Rome. 

It  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian"  Symphony  is  in  any  way 
a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descriptive  music.  There  are  those  who  have,  discerned 
Naples  in  the  slow  movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain  to 
justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflection  of  Italy  in  the  Sym- 
phony can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale.  If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian 
symphony,  they  are  right.  It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at 
glamorous  moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter  in  Rome  (1830-1831), 
Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace  Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello 
steps  with  her  father,  and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amalfi,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicating,  there  was  general 
dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in  which  the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom 
friend  of  the  moment,  Theodor  Hildebrandt,  took  part. 

The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  far  from  finished  during  Mendelssohn's  Italian  winter 
(1831).  And  to  his  sister's  inquiry  about  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  wrote  from  Paris  in 
January,  1832,  that  it  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  "Walpurgisnacht"  music,  which 
then  took  a  prolonged  share  of  his  time  and  pains.  The  score  of  the  Symphony  was  com- 
pleted in  Berlin,  March,  1833,  and  brought  out  in  London  in  the  following  May. 

But  Mendelssohn,  always  the  rigorous  self-critic,  felt  the  need  for  recasting  this  sym- 
phony, even  as  he  ceaselessly  looked  for  points  of  improvement  in  the  two  oratorios,  or  the 
"Walpurgisnacht."  It  was  probably  the  Finale,  with  which  Mendelssohn  was  never  quite 
satisfied,  which  delayed  the  publication  of  the  score  (1851)  until  after  the  composer's  death. 
Tovey  has  examined  with  renewed  care  this  Finale,  with  all  its  delicate  workmanship  and 
neat  realization,  and  has  admitted  his  entire  inability  to  perceive  where  it  could  be  im- 
proved. "But  the  work  may  be  perfect,  though  Mendelssohn  was  disappointed  in  it;  and  an 
instinct  deeper  than  his  conscious  self-criticism  may  have  prevented  him  from  altering  it." 
This  writer  finds  his  way  out  of  the  enigma  of  Mendelssohn's  discontent  by  deciding  that 
the  mature  man  could  not  wholly  concur  with  the  product  of  his  own  more  youthful  point 
of  view.  It  is  "rather  an  objection  to  the  laws  of  human  growth  than  the  recognition  of 
defects  that  self-criticism  and  revision  can  remedy.  Certainly,  in  the  first  three  move- 
ments every  bar  and  every  note  is  in  the  right  place,  except  for  one  tiny  oversight  in 
the  slow  movement  which  only  a  mistaken  piety  would  leave  uncorrected.  As  to  the  Finale, 
no  defect  is  discoverable;  but  we  can  imagine  that  Mendelssohn  could  have  wished  to  broadea 
its  design  toward  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  revising  of  it  would 
have  proved  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  endless  business,  leaving  the  movement  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  before." 

From  notes  by  JOHN  N.  BURK 


Sun-Treader 

By  Carl  Ruggles 

Born  in  Marion,  Massachusetts,  March  11,  1876 

Sun-Treader,  light  and  life  be  thine  forever.  —  Robert  Browning 


In  a  letter  to  Henry  Cowell  in  1927,  Carl  Ruggles  said  that  he  was  making  "Sun-Treader" 
for  large  orchestra,  and  a  year  later  stated  with  greatest  enthusiasm  his  interest  in  the  work. 
The  score  calls  for  the  following  orchestration:  5  flutes  (two  interchanged  with  piccolo),  3 
oboes  and  2  English  horns,  5  clarinets,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  6  horns,  5  trumpets, 
■  trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  2  harps,  timpani,  cymbals  and  strings. 

His  work  on  "Sun-Treader"  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  his  tremendous  creative  ac- 
■vity  in  painting,  which  with  his  musical  output  has  much  in  common  —  spatial  balance  and 
Btcisive  stroke,  soaring  line,  bold  color  and  texture,  but  above  all,  a  great  sense  of  communica- 
■on.  The  techniques  Ruggles  uses  in  "Sun-Treader"  are  a  development  of  all  his  earlier 
Beas,  matured  beyond  mere  device.  There  is  consistency  of  melodic  variation,  variety  of  in- 
■rval  in  dissonant  counterpoint,  free  rhythm  and  varying  durations,  long  melodic  perspec- 
■ve  and  vast  pitch  range.  The  form  is  a  gargantuan  traditional  sonata  form  symphony  of 
ne  movement  with  contrasting  first  and  second  themes.  The  first  theme,  containing  rich 
Hree  part  texture  (outer  voices  widely  separated,  and  middle  voices  compact  with  unified 
^fconances  and  rhythms  differing  from  the  outer  voices),  starts  with  a  timpani  introduction 
^telerating  as  it  announces  new  material,  and  ends  with  a  coda  of  dominant  harps,  giving 
ft)  overall  effect  of  rhythmic  freedom  and  incandescence.  The  second  theme,  being  a  varia- 
Bn  of  the  first,  is  characterized  by  more  compact  intervals,  delicate  echoes  and  melodic  flow. 
whe  canon  in  the  development  section,  later  retrograded  and  then  moved  forward  to  glorious 
recapitulation,  prepares  the  way  for  imitation  in  the  coda,  which  widens  like  concentric  circles 
h  the  conclusion. 

The  work  was  first  played  in  Paris  on  February  25,  1932,  followed  by  performances  in 
Hrlin  the  same  year  and  Barcelona  in  1936.  It  is  interesting  to  note  its  appearance  tonight 
H  the  same  program  with  "Ein  Heldenleben,"  since  Carl  Ruggles  reviewed  the  first  American 
performance  of  "Ein  Heldenleben"  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dec.  6,   1901. 

Ruth  Ring  Harvie 


Kin  Heldenleben"    ("A  Hero's  Life")    Tone  Poem, 

Op.  40 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949 

I  From  the  beginning  of  August  until  the  end  of  December,  1898,  in  Charlottenburg, 
■tauss  began  and  completed  this  Tone  Poem.  The  dedication  was  to  "Willem  Mengelberg 
■d  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in  Amsterdam."  The  first  performance  was  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  March  3,  1899,  when  Strauss  conducted  from  the  manuscript.  The  music  was 
published  in  the  same  month. 

I  The  instrumentation  is  lavish:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  or  4  oboes  and  English  horn, 
fcrinet  in  E-flat,  2  clarinets  in  B-flat,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  8  horns, 
^trumpets,  3  trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  side 
■urn,  cymbals,  2  harps,  and  strings  (much  divided). 

The  score  divides  into  six  parts : 
the  Hero  —  The  Hero's  Adversaries  —  The  Hero's  Helpmate  —  The  Hero's  Battlefield  — 
Ve  Hero's  Works  of  Peace  —  The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and  the  Fulfillment  of 
his  Life. 

As  Don  Quixote  is  an  extension  of  the  variation  form,  and  Till  maintains  the  skeleton 
V  rondo,  Em  Heldenleben  has  been  described  by  analysts  as  a  vast  symphonic  movement. 
The  iirst  two  parts  may  be  called  the  first  subject  elaborately  laid  out  with  many  subsidiary 
themes:  the  "Hero's  Helpmate"  provides  the  contrasting  second  subject;  the  "Battlefield"  is 
the  working  out  of  these  themes,  culminating  in  a  sort  of  recapitulation;  the  last  two  sections 
are  as  a  coda  of  extreme  length. 

1  Strauss's  audiences  and  critics  have  too  long  been  bothered  by  the  evidence  of  the  allu- 
sions .  .  that  the  composer  was  describing  himself  all  along,  erecting  in  this  score  a  monu- 
ment to  his  own  conceit.  All  introspective  fiction  is  autobiographical,  and  Strauss  could 
not  have  immersed  himself  so  completely  into  his  epic  without  portraying  his  own  character. 
His  real  offense  was  in  openly  admitting  and  vaunting  the  fact.  Shocking  audacities  have 
a  way  of  losing  their  edge  and  interest  as  the  next  generation,  and  the  next,  come  along. 
All  that  is  finally  asked  is  the  worth  of  the  music  —  as  music. 

from  notes  by  JOHN  N.  BURK 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  M 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate 


First  Violins 
Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Alfred  (trips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 
Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 
Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albeit  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhap£ 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 
Jules  Fskin 
Martin  Hohcrman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 
|ascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 
Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Joseph  Hearne 

Flui  es 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappouthakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Ohoes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horsj 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Claris i  is 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E[,  Clarinet 

Bass  ClaRINI  i 
Rosario  Mazzep 


usic  Director 

Conductor 
Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 
James  Slagliano 
Charles  Vancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
I  nomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kabila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Chai  les  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
I  In. mas  Ganger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alperl 
William  Shisler 

Si  age  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


Bowdoin  College  wishes  to  thank  the  Portland  Symphony  Orchestra,  Cressey  and  Allen,  and 
A.  H.  Benoit  and  Company  for  their  cooperation  and  help  with  ticket  sales. 


Bowdoin  College  Concert  Series  Events  1966 

March 

14     Portland  Symphony  Chamber  Ensemble 
23     Bethany  Beardslee,  soprano 

May 

6 

19 


William  Eves,  pianist 
Maurice  Pachman,  bassoonist 


Senior  Center 
Pickard  Theater 


Senior  Center 
Pickard  Theater 


All  concerts  are  at  8:15  p.m. 

For  ticket  information  write  or  call:  Executive  Secretary,  Bowdoin 
rVvlUcro   Rnin«wi>lf    Mainp  04011.  Teleohone  725-8731.  Ext.  261. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

City  Hall  Auditorium,  Portland,  Maine 

Monday  Evening,  January  24,  at  8:15  o'clock 


JEAN  MARTINON,  Quest  Conductor 

MENDELSSOHN 

*Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4  ("Italian"),  Op.  90 
I.     Allegro  vivace 
II.     Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:  Presto 

RUGGLES Sun-Treader 

first  American  performance 

INTERMISSION 

STRAUSS    .     *"Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 
Violin  Solo:     JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY,  Jr.,  Manager 
Baldwin  Piano  *RCA  Victor  Records 


Program  courtesy  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corporation 


"The  Sun  Treader  — 
Portrait  of  Carl  Ruggles" 

Thomas  Hart  Benton  (1889-  ). 
Collection  William  Rockhill  Nelson 
Gallery,    Kansas   City,    Missouri. 


Carl   Ruggles 


Carl  Ruggles'  ninetieth  birthday 
is  less  than  six  weeks  from  to- 
night, and  this  performance  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
honors  him  by  presenting  his 
major  orchestral  work  for  the 
first  time  in  America.  The  mu- 
sical world  has  been  remiss  in  its 

late  recognition  of  one  of  the  great  American  composers  who  ranks  with  Co  well,  Ives  and 
Reigger  as  leaders  of  musical  creativity. 

A  New  Englander  by  birth,  tradition,  and  character,  Ruggles  was  born  in  Marion! 
Massachusetts,  March  11,  1876.  His  talented  soprano  mother  introduced  him  to  music  a] 
an  early  age,  and  at  six  he  made  his  first  violin  from  a  cigar  box.  A  junior  violin  wal 
given  to  him  by  a  Buzzards  Bay  lighthouse  keeper,  and  his  early  musical  training  was  undej 
the  direction  of  a  New  Bedford  bandmaster.  He  attended  Lexington  (Massachusetts)  Higi 
School,  but  left  home  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Most  of  his  education  was  informal,  but  directeq 
by  innate  good  taste,  an  inquiring  mind,  and  independent  nature.  He  sought  out  teachers  of 
considerable  merit  and  persuaded  them  to  instruct  him  privately.  He  deliberately  kept  apart 
from  institutional  learning  it  would  seem,  enrolling  at  Harvard,  for  example,  only  when 
necessary.  His  varied  intellectual  pursuits  included  studies  in  violin,  composition,  Englisn 
literature,  and  naval  architecture.  He  made  his  living  by  engraving  and  calligraphy.  Hil 
friends  were  often  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  symphony's  pianist! 
Alfred  De  Voto,  introduced  him  to  a  young  singer  from  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  nameffl 
Charlotte  Snell.  Two  years  later  she  became  Mrs.  Carl  Ruggles. 

The  earliest  years  of  his  marriage  were  spent  in  Winona,  Minnesota,  where  he  taughl 
theory  and  conducted  the  orchestra  and  chorus.  There  he  became  a  good  friend  of  Rockwell 
Kent.  Kent  introduced  the  Ruggleses  to  Vermont,  where  after  living  in  Boston,  New  Jersew 
and  New  York,  they  finally  settled.  The  beauty  of  the  area  and  this  epigram  of  Blake's! 
"Great  things  are  done  when  Men  &  Mountains  meet;  This  is  not  done  by  Jostling  in  the' 
Street  .  .  ."  inspired  a  short  symphony  called  "Men  and  Mountains."  In  spite  of  theilS 
attachment  to  Vermont,  the  Ruggleses  travelled  to  Florida,  Jamaica,  and  New  Mexico.  Can 
Ruggles  became  increasingly  active  in  painting  for  the  next  decade  and  had  his  first  one! 
man  show  at  Bennington  College  in  1935.  Discerning  galleries  and  museums  have  sinca 
followed  suit,  as  discerning  musicians  have  performed  his  music.  Robert  Frost,  a  close 
Arlington  friend,  gave  a  lecture  on  Ruggles'  art  and  music  at  the  Southern  Vermont  Ar| 
Center  in  1949. 

Recognition,  though  slow  in  coming,  began  to  catch  up  with  Ruggles  when  he  was 
elected  to  membership  in  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  in  1955.  The  State  oi 
Vermont  showed  him  its  love  and  respect  by  awarding  him  an  honorary  degree  from  the 
State  University   in    I960,   and   in    1961    by   designating   his   eighty-fifth    birthday   as   Carl 
Ruggles    Day,    Goddard    College   presented    his    works    in    painting    and    composition    and 
Brandeis  University  granted  him  a  Creative  Arts  Award.  Bowdoin  College  is  pleased  anojl 
proud  to  join  in  expressing  its  esteem  and  affection  for  him  by  holding  the  Twenty-first] 
Biennial  Institute  in  honor  of  his  work,  and  by  sponsoring  the  American  premiere  of  "Sun* 
Treader"  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Ruth  Ring  HarvibI 


Eighty-Fifth  Season,  1965-66 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf ,  Music  Director 

WOOLSEY  HALL,  NEW  HAVEN 

Tuesday  Evening,  January  25,  at  8:30 
Second  Program 

JEAN  MARTINON,  Guest  Conductor 


MARTINON 


Overture  for  a  Greek  Tragedy 


HINDEMITH 


Konzertmusik  for  String  and  Brass 

Instruments,  Op.  50 


I.  Massig  schnell,  mit  Kraft 
II.   Lebhaft;  langsam;  lebhaft 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


^Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major, 

"Eroica,"  Op.  55 


I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


Baldwin  Piano 


*RCA  Victor  Records 
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Eighty-Fifth  Season,  1965-66 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf ,  Music  Director 

PHILHARMONIC  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Wednesday  Evening,  January  26,  at  8:30 
Third  Program 

JEAN  MARTINON,  Guest  Conductor 


MENDELSSOHN 


^Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major 
("Italian") ,  Op.  90 


I.  Allegro  vivace 

II «  Andante  con  mo to 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:  Presto 


CONSTANT        24  Preludes  for  Orchestra 
(First  performance  in  New  York) 

INTERMISSION 

STRAUSS        *"Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 
Violin  Solo:  ALFRED  KRIPS 


Baldwin  Piano 


*RCA  Victor  Records 


Eighty-Fifth  Season,  1965-66 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf ,  Music  Director 

PHILHARMONIC  HALL>  JKEVT  YORK 

Friday  Evening,  January  28,  at  8:30 
Third  Program 

JEAN  MARTINON,  Guest  Conductor 


MENDELSSOHN 


^Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major 
("Italian"),  Op.  90 


I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:  Presto 


CONSTANT 


24  Preludes  for  Orchestra 


INTERMISSION 

STRAUSS      *"Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 
Violin  Solo:  ALFRED  KRIPS 


Baldwin  Piano 


*RCA  Victor  Records 


Eighty-Fifth  Season,  1965-66 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf ,  Music  Director 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Saturday  Evening,  January  29,  at  8:30 
Second  Program 


BRAHMS 


Tragic  Overture,  Op.  81 


BRAHMS 


I 

II 

III 


Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Violin  and 

Violoncello,  Op*  102 

Allegro 
Andante 
Vivace  non  troppo 


BRAHMS 


INTERMISSION 


*Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


Soloists 

JAIME  LAREDO,  Violin 
JULES  ESKIN,  Cello 


Baldwin  Piano 


*RCA  Victor  Records 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


EXCELLAIT 
SURTOUT 


POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  acce 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fan 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  sti 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  Oi 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  ii 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  measi 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  ii 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  mo 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  devel 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  I 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 


i\ 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  8c  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  MILK  STREET         BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  542-1250 


Associated  with 

0BRI0N,  RUSSELL  8c  < 

Insurance    of   Every    Descri} 
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[GHTY-FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT     BULLETIN 

OF    THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Raymond  S. 


•  President 

•  Vice-President 

•  Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
ichard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Norman  S.  Shirk 
Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

rchestra  Personnel  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare  Andrew  Raeburn 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"There  is  a  daring  quality  in  Beethoven  that  should  never  be  lost" 
says  Leinsdorf  with  particular  reference  to  the  great  Third  Symphony 
...the  "  Eroica".  There  is  also  a  daring,  prophetic  quality  in  Mahler's 
First  Symphony,  though  in  a  very  different  idiom.  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  give  each  of  these  works  performances 
characterized  by  profound  understanding  and  sonic  beauty.  Hear 
them  in  Dynagroove  sound  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  albums. 


BEETHOVEN 
"EROICA"  SYMPHON 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  0  | 
ERICH  LEINSDORI 


RCA  Victo 

@The  most  trusted  name  in  soi 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

Jean    Martinon    became    the    Music 
)irector  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 
hestra   in   the    autumn    of    1963.     First 
tudying    music    in    his    native    Lyons, 
vhere  the  violin  was  the  instrument  of 
lis   choice,   he    soon    made    composition 
lis  principal  pursuit.    At  the  Conserva- 
oire  in  Paris,  Albert  Roussel  was  his 
mncipal  "maitre."   He  also  studied  con- 
tacting   with     Roger    Desormiere     and 
harles  Munch.    He  was  prominent  as 
1  conductor  in  Paris  before  the  outbreak 
)f  the  war.     He   served   in  the  French 
irmy;  was  taken  prisoner  in  1940,  and 
spent  two  years  in  a  German  concentra- 
tion camp.   After  his  release  in  1942  he 
resumed    his    career    and    conducted    in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  becoming  Asso- 
ciate   Conductor    of    the    London    Phil- 
harmonic, Conductor  of  the  Lamoureux 
Orchestra  in  Paris,  and  Conductor  of  the 
srael   Philharmonic.    His   debut   in   the 
United  States  was  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  March  29,  1957. 

Mr.  Martinon  conducted  this  Orches- 
tra last  summer  at  two  concerts  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  at  Tanglewood,  on 
August  6  and  7. 
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Sovereign  Styles! 

• 

Special  Reductions 

on 

BLANKET  COVERS. 

BLANKETS  TOWELS 

and  Many  Other  Items! 

For  Details,  Please  See  Our  Circular 


416  BoylstonSt. 
Boston  021 16 
K  En  more  6-6238 


54  Central  St. 
Wellesley 
CEdar  5-3430 
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SUBSCRIBERS'  EXHIBITION 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings 
subscribers,    Friends    and    members 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  n 
on  view  in  the  Gallery. 
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\RION  MANSBACH 

Figure  in  a  Doorway 
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ONA  MEAKIN 

Woodland 

Et.  J.  H.  MEANS 

Ebb  Tide  at  Sunset 

RTHUR  MORRISSEY 

Haitian  Street  Scene 
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The  Art  Student 
ARRIET  A.  ROBESON 
The  source  of  evil  one:  and 
one  of  good — Homer 
YLVIA  ROTHCHILD 
Sharon  Spring 
1IMI  SAMOUR 
Apres  L'Ondee 
EE  SAPERSTEIN 
Norway  Coast  II 
ICHARD  S.  SHUMAN 
Autumn  Lane 
VICTOR  A.  SINDONI 

Holocaust 
liERTA  J.  STAFFORD 
Stormy  Seas 
AMES  L.  STAUFFER 
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/CEVOLD  W.  STREKALOVSKY 

The  Fruit  Market 
vlAX  H.  TOBIN 
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ETER  TURCHON 
Dead  Tree 
HOWARD  M.  TURNER 
Maine  Quarry 
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Fishing  Boats — Cefalu 
MARGARET  T.  WARREN 

Rock  Imagery 
MARGARET  C.  WELLINGTON 

Portrait  of  Sally 
RENEE  L.  WINICK 

Rubescent  City 

PAMELA  V-W  WOOD 

"Turn- of -the -Century  Child' 


OWN  11,000 

PAPERBACKS? 
WE  DO. 


But  of  course,  we're  in  the  business. 
One    reason    many    people    like    to 
browse   at   Book  Clearing   House  is 
the    vast    assemblage     of     11,000 
paperback     titles     (actually     about 
100,000  copies),  in  addition  to  all 
our    other    books    and    records.     It 
makes  for  one-stop  shopping  for  all 
your  food   for  thought.    There   are 
other  prerequisites  for  BCH   brows- 
ers, too,  such  as  no-pressure  sales- 
people who  mind  their  own  business 
until   you    ask   them    a    question,    at 
which     time     they     demonstrate     a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  things  they 
sell.    But  here's  the  whole  list  of  our 
offerings: 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  11,000  paperback  titles 

4.  Text  and  technical  books 

5.  10,000-title  record 

department 

6.  Literary  magazines  and 

quarterlies 

7.  Our  left-bank  sidewalk  carts 
of  books 

You  see?    Seven  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 

BOSTON  •  CO  7-1600 

Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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This  man  is  a  dreadful  lawyer 


In  fact,  he's  no  lawyer  at  all.  But  that  didn't  stop  him  from  writing 
his  own  Will.  (Why  not  save  the  legal  fees?  thought  he.) 

The  cost  will  be  enormous. 

For  example,  when  he  dies,  his  estate  will  dwindle  under  taxes 
that  a  well-drawn  Will  can  avoid. 

Worse  —  a  good  part  of  what's  left  after  taxes,  claims  and  settle- 
ment costs  may  well  end  up  in  the  wrong  hands. 

It's  so  easy  to  have  your  Will  drawn  by  a  lawyer  .  .  .  and  so  ex- 
pensive, so  wasteful,  so  downright  unfair  to  your  heirs  not  to! 

See  your  lawyer  about  your  Will.  Keep  it  up  to  date.  Maybe  there 
will  be  a  place  for  us  in  the  picture,  as  executor  or  trustee. 


THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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JHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE- SIXTY-SIX 


Fifth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  February   i,  at  7:30  o'clock 


JEAN  MARTINON,  Guest  Conductor 
^artinon Overture  for  a  Greek  Tragedy 

[indemith.  .  .  .  Konzertmusik  for  String  and  Brass  Instruments,  Op.  50 

I.     Massig  schnell,  mit  Kraft 
II.     Lebhaft;  langsam;  lebhaft 

INTERMISSION 


Ieethoven ^Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.     Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE  TO  A  GREEK  TRAGEDY 

By  Jean  Martinon 

Born  in  Lyons,  France,  January  18,  1910 


The  Overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2 
larinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  2  trombones  and  tuba, 
impani,  cymbals  and  suspended  cymbals,  snare  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  bass 
Irum,  gong,  harp,  piano  and  strings. 

t^his  Overture  opens  the  second  act  of  the  opera  "Hecube,"  which 
**  Jean  Martinon  composed  in  1949.  The  opera  is  based  on  Euripides 
ind  has  a  libretto  by  Serge  Moreau.  It  was  first  performed  in  1956  at 
:he  Theatre  de  Strasbourg,  and  has  since  been  mounted  at  the  Athens 
Festival.  The  Overture  has  a  middle  section  in  the  nature  of  a  marche 
funebre. 

Jean  Martinon  was  prominent  as  a  conductor  in  Paris  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  at  which  time  he  had  composed  a  "Symphonietta" 
and  a  Symphony  in  C  major  (1934-1936).  In  the  first  years  of  the  last 
War  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Germany  and  in  the  Stalag  composed  a  "Chant 
des  Captifs/'  a  choral  work  with  narrator  based  on  Psalms  136  and  137 
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our  crui6ina,  ranaei 

fashion-wise,    you   will   go 

much  further,  if  you  start 

your  itinerary  with  a  trip 

to 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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southern  aristocracy 

.  the  elegance  of  leafy  patterns 

that  give  the  illusion  of 

delicate  crochet.  Knit  in  tropical 

white  in  the  new  T-shirt  dress. 

Of  slightly  boucled  linen  and 

Arnel®  triacetate  in 

sizes  8  to  16.  $65 

Oxford  Shop,  Filenes  Boston, 

Northshore,  Southshore, 

Chestnut  Hill  and  Natick 
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of  the  Vulgate.  This  was  awarded  in  1946  the  Grand  Prix  de  Composi- 
tions de  la  Ville  de  Paris.  Also  during  his  captivity  he  wrote  "Absolve 
Domine,"  in  memory  of  French  musicians  killed  in  the  war,  for  men's 
chorus  and  orchestra  (1940),  and,  in  a  lighter  vein,  "Musique  d'Exil," 
an  experiment  in  jazz  rhythms.  After  his  liberation,  which  took  place 
in  1942,  he  wrote  "Hymne  a  la  Vie."  Also  after  the  war  he  composed 
a  "Concerto  Lyrique"  for  String  Quartet  and  Orchestra,  an  "Irish 
Symphony,"  and  a  "Concerto  Giocoso"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra.  A 
String  Quartet  took  the  Bela  Bartok  prize  in  1948.  His  "Hecube"  was 
his  first  venture  into  the  field  of  opera.  He  has  also  composed  works 
in  various  chamber  forms. 

[copyrighted] 
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AEOLIAN-SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  •  FORD  MEMORIAL 

AUDITORIUM,  DETROIT  •  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

PHILADELPHIA    •    LINCOLN    CENTER,    NEW   YORK 

KENNEDY  CENTER,  WASHINGTON 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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KONZERTMUSIK  FOR  STRING  ORCHESTRA 
AND  BRASS  INSTRUMENTS,  Op.  5o  - 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Bom  in  Hanau,  near  Frankfurt,  November  16,  1895; 

died  in  Frankfurt,  December  28,  1963 


The  Konzertmusik  filr  Streichorchester  und  Blechbldser  was  composed  for  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  first  movement  of  the 
autograph  score,  which  the  Orchestra  possesses,  is  inscribed  "Berlin,  December  10,0  1 
The  second  movement,  "Andermatt,  December  ,7.  193o.»  It  had  its  first  performance 
by  this  Orchestra  in  the  anniversary  season,  April  3,  i931.  There  were  additional 
performances  February  26,  1932,  February  25,  1938,  November  15,  i94o,  and  March 
22,  1946,  when  Leonard  Bernstein  conducted. 

The  composer  directed  in  the  score  that  "the  orchestra  consist  of  the  strongest 
possible  string  quartet,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba." 

TTiNDEMiTH  left  home  at  the  age  of  eleven,  owing  to  parental  opposi- 
tion  to  a  musical  career.  He  immediately  found  work  in  cafe  and 
dance  bands,  and  earned  enough  money  to  study  at  Hoch's  Conserva- 
tory at  Frankfurt.  By  1915  he  was  already  Concertmaster  of  the  Orches- 
tra of  the  Frankfurt  Opera.  He  had  acquired  a  great  proficiency  on 
the  viola,   and  soon  became  part  founder   and  playing  member  of 


Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 


M.    STEIIVERT   &    SONS    162BOYLSTONST.  BOSTON  Ss^NGRE* 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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the  Amar-Hindemith  Quartet.  With  this  organization  he  travelled 
throughout  central  Europe  until  1929,  and  frequently '  appeared  as 
soloist.  In  1927  he  had  been  appointed  a  Professor  at  the  Berlin  Hirfi 
School  for  Music.  Under  the  Nazi  regime,  however,  these  activities 
were  brought  to  an  end  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  country.  For  a 
while  he  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  musical  life  in  Turkey  and 
later,  frequently  toured  in  the  United  States  where,  in  1939,  he  decided 
to  settle  down  for  good.  In  1942  he  became  head  of  the  Music  Depart- 
ment at  Yale  University,  and  he  also  taught  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center. 

During  all  these  years  Hindemith  was  an  active  and  prolific  com- 
poser. In  his  early  years  his  compositions  were  somewhat  eclectic  and 
experimental.  However,  he  soon  discovered  that  his  ideal  was  really 
to  be  based  on  a  certain  sort  of  neo-classicism.  "Back  to  Bach  and 
Mozart"  was  his  motto,  although  it  must  be  understood  that  he  did  not 
neglect  to  take  advantage  of  modern  harmonic  procedures.  His  music 
is  strongly  contrapuntal  and  marked  by  an  intense  and  almost  imper- 
sonal  objectivity.  r 

It  is  now  several  years  since  Hindemith  died,  and  the  gradual  win- 
nowing out  of  hts  great  compositions  from  those  of  lesser  value  is  taking 
place.    Hindemith  himself  once  wrote:  "If  there  is  anything  still  in 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street     •     Boston 

Provides  for  the  handicapped  child: 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 

Transportation    •    Vocational  Training 
Medical  and  Dental  Care 
Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 
Social  Development      •      Noon  Meal 
Testing     •     Recreation     •     Camping 

Without  Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-Sectarian 
Day  School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor      Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON  —Boston 


The  Principal  Second 
Violin  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony was  accepted  into  the 
Orchestra  by  Pierre  Monteux 
in  1920,  shortly  before  his 
seventeenth  birthday.  He  was 
appointed  to  his  present  posi- 
tion by  Serge  Koussevitzky  in 
1934. 

Born  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  he 
later  moved  to  Beverly,  where 

his  early  musical  activities  were  guided  by  his  father,  an  ardent  amateur 
musician.  Serious  study  began  with  Claude  Phillips  of  Salem,  who  also  in- 
troduced his  young  protege  to  the  world  of  orchestral  playing. 

After  graduating  from  the  New  England  Conservatory,  where  his  in- 
structor was  Timothee  Adamowski,  he  continued  his  studies  with  Richard 
Burgin  and  Nicholas  Kassman. 

A  devotee  of  chamber  music,  Mr.  Knudson  has  belonged  to  several 
chamber  groups,  including  the  Chardon  Quartet  and  the  Zimbler  Sinfonietta. 
He  is  a  faculty  member  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

An  ardent  outdoorsman,  he  has  long  enjoyed  tennis,  skating,  hiking, 
and  mountain  climbing.  He  and  his  wife  now  live  in  Wellesley;  one  of  their 
four  sons,  Paul,  is  carrying  on  the  family's  musical  tradition  as  a  pianist. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by  the 
Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  Bank,  which  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

FOUNDED    1831  TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE    ST.  MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 


The  jet  is  fairly  common. 
The  airline  is  one  of  a  kind 


There's  more  to  choosing  an 
airline  than  comparing 
timetables  or  menus. 

What  you  want  more  than 
anything  else  is  confidence, 
peace  of  mind,  assurance. 
Call  it  what  you  will,  it  means 
everything.  Fly  with  us  soon. 

You  can  board  a  Pan  Am 
Jet  in  any  one  of  17  U.S. 
cities.  You  can  plan  a  trip  to 
any  one  of  86  lands  'round 
the  world. 

Wherever  you  go,  you'll 
know  you're  flying  the  very 
best  there  is. 

It's  a  good  feeling. 

World's  most 
experienced  airline 
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this  world  that  is  on  one  side  basically  aristocratic  and  individualistic 
and  on  the  other  as  brutal  as  the  fight  of  wild  animals,,  it  is  artistic 
creation,  brutal  because  works  that  have  no  strength  are  eliminated 
and  forgotten  .  .  .  and  no  reasoning,  no  excuse  can  prolong  their  life 
or  protect  them  against  the  crude  power  of  the  stronger  work."  It  now 
appears  that  some  five  or  six  of  his  major  compositions  are  being  fre- 
quently played  by  major  orchestras  all  over  the  world,  and  one  of  them 
is  the  Konzertmusik  for  String  Orchestra  and  Brass  Instruments,  Op. 
50.  This  composition  was  written  to  celebrate  the  50th  Anniversary 
season  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  Hindemith  had  heard  this  Orchestra 
and  had  been  impressed  by  the  brilliance  of  the  string  section.  Having 
that  in  mind,  he  called  for  "the  strongest  four-voiced  string  section 
possible."  Against  these  he  pitted  a  brass  ensemble  comprising  four 
horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba.  No  woodwind  instru- 
ments or  percussion  are  used.  In  design  the  Konzertmusik  follows  the 
tradition  of  the  eighteenth-century  concerto  grosso.  Occasionally  the 
full  orchestral  complement  makes  music  in  massed  ensemble;  more 
often,  the  strings  or  brass  act  as  separate  entities,  vying  with  each  other  | 
in  exchange  of  ideas  or  moving  momentarily  to  a  solo  position. 
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When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 
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The  work  is  divided  into  two  main  sections.   The  opening  portion, 
marked  "Moderately  fast,  with  energy,"  consists  of  two  related  butl 
contrasted  movements  played  without  pause:  the  first  a  vigorous  one 
in  which  the  two  instrumental  bodies  are  set  into  sharp  contrast;  the 
second  a  slow  one  in  which  the  horns  join  with  the  strings  in  a  broad  I 
melody  punctuated  by  heavier  brass.    The  last  and  longer  section  is 
marked  "Lively,  slowly,  lively."    It  begins  as  a  fugue,  handled  at  the 
outset  mainly  by  the  strings.   A  slow  section  introduces  new  melodic 
material  which  passes  alternatingly  between  the  two  orchestral  choirs.. 
Finally  the  fugue  returns  in  a  powerful  statement  by  the  massed  instru 
mental  body. 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 

THOUGHTS  ON  MUSIC 
By  Paul  Hindemith 


The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Lectures  delivered  by  Paul  Hindemith  at 
Harvard  University  in  the  season  1949-30  were  published  by  the  Har- 
vard University  Press  as  "A  Composer's  World  -  Horizons  and  Limita- 
tions." Mr.  Hindemith  viewed  his  art  as  a  philosopher,  he  analyzed  its 
intellectual  and  emotional  aspects,  he  considered  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  composer,  performer  and  teacher  (having  been  all  three  him- 
self). Since  space  does  not  permit  a  full  reprint  of  his  remarks  on  any 
one  of  these  subjects,  various  illuminating  paragraphs  are  here  quoted 
at  random: 

Music  Misapplied 

440XCE'  ^  thC  Rocky  Mountains>  I  had  a  strange  musical  experi- 
ence. In  a  gorge  famous  for  its  waterfalls  and  filled  with  aerial 
railways,  summer  guests,  cars,  and  ice-cream  vendors,  a  well-coordinated 
loudspeaker  system  screamed  Isolde's  Liebestod  all  over  the  place,  as 
part  of  the  gorge's  daily  routine.  I  am  sure  the  managers  of  the  estab- 
lishment wanted  to  please  their  customers,  true  to  the  rule  which  seems 
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WATCH  HILL 


A  Symphony  of  Gifts  fromTH 


•  Elegant  Gift  Boxes,  Hampers,  Chests  filled  with 
delicacies,     cheeses,    candies,    hors    d'oeuvres. 

•  Gifts  for  the  Gentlemen         •  Wines  and  Spirits 

•  Perfumes  from  the  world's  most  famous  houses. 
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How  to  keep  your  investment  program  on  course. 


No  investor  can  afford  to  fall  behind  on  his  decision-making. 

If  you  are  more  and  more  preoccupied  with  business  or  profes- 
sional responsibilities,  let  an  Investment  Management  Account  at 
State  Street  Bank  give  you  a  hand  with  many  of  the  decisions— and 
all  of  the  details. 

Our  senior  officers  and  directors,  by  virtue  of  their  broad  business 
contacts,  contribute  a  close  familiarity  with  economic  trends.  Our 
investment  analysts  have  access  to  a  wealth  of  facts,  and  they're 
equipped  by  skill  and  training  to  sort  the  meaningful  from  the 
insignificant. 

We  apply  the  results  on  an  individual  basis.  Our  recommenda- 
tions reflect  our  understanding  of  your  own  goals,  your  own  cir- 
cumstances. The  final  say-so  is  yours. 

Let  us  help  you  keep  your  investment  program  on  course  through 
the  years  ahead. 

Call  on  the  Personal  Trust  Division.  Telephone  466-3721. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

State  Street  Office:  Cor.  State  &  Congress  Sts. 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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to  be  one  of  the  leading  theses  of  the  American  way  of  life:  enjoyment 
plus  enjoyment  gives  you  more  enjoyment. 

"We  cannot  blame  them  for  the  idea  that  the  accumulation  of  single 
enjovments  results  in  an  accumulated  sensation:  that  Liebestod  plus 
waterfalls  plus  ice  cream  give  us  more  pleasure  than  Liebestod  or  water- 
falls or  ice-cream  solo.  After  all,  it  was  the  composer  of  the  Liebestod 
himself  who  concocted  the  idea  of  the  Gesamtkunstwerk,  in  which 
singing  voices,  orchestra,  stage,  light  effects,  horses,  rivers,  cardboard 
mountains,  artificial  beards,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  were  part  of  the  over-all 
enjoyment.  The  catch  in  this  conception  is  that  our  over-all  enjoyment 
cannot  be  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  Hence,  three  factors  of 
enjoyment,  which  each  by  itself  would  provide  one  hundred  per  cent 
enjoyment,  do  not  add  up  to  three  hundred  per  cent;  they  are,  rather, 
compressed  into  the  one  hundred  per  cent,  so  that  each  of  them,  if 
participation  is  equal,  has  but  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent  of  its 
original  effect.  I  personally  even  believe  that  too  much  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  artistic  or  presumedly  artistic  enjoyments  not  only  reduces 
the  percentage  of  the  single  constituent  enjoyment,  but  also  reduces 
the  over-all  effect  from  its  one  hundred  per  cent  to  a  much  lower  degree. 
Thus  the  effect  of  the  aforementioned  Gesamtkunstwerk  in  the  moun- 
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Founded  in  1877.    Helps  women  who  seek  professional  and  business 
opportunities:   Places  unskilled  women  in  part-time  household  work. 

Apply  to  264  Boylston  Street  (opposite  the  Public  Garden)  Tel.  536-5651 


Travel  in  the  elegant 
manner  that  is  ROBIE 


Whatever  your  transportation  need,  have  a  chauffeur-driven  Robie 
Cadillac  limousine  travel  you  comfortably  and  conveniently. 

Call  Robie  Cadillac  at  864-4400  for  details. 

ROBIE  CADILLAC  RENTING  CO.,  296  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
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tains  will  most  likely  be  that  you  will  take  your  car,  cursing  waterfalls, 
Liebestods,  and  ice  cream  in  equal  percentage  and  drive  to  a  place 
where  there  is  nothing  but  a  hundred  per  cent  view." 

On  Twelve-Tone  Technique 

"Let  us  investigate  briefly  some  of  those  allegedly  'modern'  achieve- 
ments. The  best  known  and  most  frequently  mentioned  is  the  so-called 
twelve-tone  technique,  or  composition  in  preestablished  tone  series. 
The  idea  is  to  take  the  twelve  tones  of  our  chromatic  scale,  select  one 
of  its  some  four  hundred  million  permutations,  and  use  it  as  the  basis 
for  the  harmonic  (and  possibly  melodic)  structure  of  a  piece.  This  rule 
of  construction  is  established  arbitrarily  and  without  any  reference  to 
basic  musical  facts.  It  ignores  the  validity  of  harmonic  and  melodic 
values  derived  from  mathematical,  physical,  or  psychological  experi- 
ence; it  does  not  take  into  account  the  differences  in  intervallic  ten- 
sions; the  physical  relationship  of  tones,  the  degree  of  ease  in  vocal 
production,  and  many  other  facts  of  either  natural  permanence  or 
proven  usefulness.  Its  main  'law'  is  supplemented  by  other  rules  of 
equal  arbitrariness,  such  as:  tones  must  not  be  repeated;  your  selected 
tone  series  may  skip  from  one  stratum  of  the  texture  to  any  other  one; 
you  have  to  use  the  inversion  and  other  distortions  of  this  series;  and 
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presented  by 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OPERA  THEATER 

Thomas  Philips,  director 
FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY  FEBRUARY  4  and  5 

Jordan  Hall  8:15  p.m. 

Tickets:  $3.00,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.00  at  the  Jordan  Hall  Box 
Office,  30  Gainsboro  Street;  telephone  KEnmore  6-2412. 


YEAR  IN  AND  YEAR  OUT  YOU'LL  DO  WELL  WITH 

THE  HARTFORD 

HARTFORD  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

77    Franklin    Street,   Boston    12,   Massachusetts 

member/THE  HARTFORD  INSURANCE  GROUP 
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so  on  —  all  of  which  can  be  reduced  to  the  general  advice:  avoid  so  far 
as  possible  anything  that  has  been  written  before." 

Technique  as  the  Slave  of  Routine 

"Our  artistic  life,  tending  to  address  ever  increasing  masses  of  con- 
sumers and  losing  more  and  more  of  its  original  loftiness,  is  not  favor- 
able to  technical  and  stylistic  refinement.  The  composer,  being  the 
victim  of  everyday  prosaic  demands,  frequently  will  not  find  the  moral 
strength  to  maintain  in  his  works  standards  of  technique  and  style 
which  would  distinguish  him  from  hordes  of  other  providers  of  public 
entertainment.  Why,  then,  should  he  keep  a  tool  keen  and  most  effi- 
cient, if  a  technique,  having  grown  dull  by  its  daily  use  for  base  pur- 
poses, satisfies  his  artless  customers  just  as  well?  Why  should  he  care 
for  the  development  of  a  personal,  cultured  style,  if  they  reject  it 
because  it  forces  them  to  apply  some  mental  effort  when  all  they  want 
is  simply  to  be  doped  by  music?  Technique  then  loses  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  wonderful  tool;  it  sinks  down,  drawn  by  its  own  weight, 
into  the  quagmire  of  drab  routine.  Style,  the  crown  and  flower  of 
technique,  if  bereft  of  invigorating  imagination  disintegrates  into 
fashion.  Routine  and  fashion  —  these  are  the  worst  snarls  that  can 
entangle  the  creative  mind. 

"Routine  does  not  attempt,  as  does  genuine  technique,  to  find  the 
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Can  you  f&member  when 
Wagner  was  "banned" in  Boston? 


From  the  earliest  days  of  our  Symphony,  Wagner  had  been  a  particular 
favorite  of  Boston  conductors.  In  fact,  four  days  after  Wagner's  death  in 
1882,  the  Symphony  dedicated  a  memorial  concert  to  the  German  master. 
Wagner's  music  fit  that  occasion  too — very  sad,  very  sombre.  Breaking  tra- 
dition, the  musicians  even  wore  black  ties. 

But  during  the  First  World  War,  Wagnerian  music  was  not  performed 
in  Boston.  That  was  because  Wagner  was  German,  and  the  conductor, 
Monteux,  did  not  want  to  offend  anyone. 

At  that  time,  many  concert-goers  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Traditionally, 
Bostonians  have  never  been  as  fond  of  Wagner  as  their  conductors. 

If  you  remember  the  days  when  Wagner  was  "banned,"  chances  are  you're 
in  a  good  position  to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — op- 
portunity. New  England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life 
insurance  in  business  or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial 
position.  You  may  be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  a 
good  deal  of  money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write 
to  us  at  Dept.  SP2,  501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

New  England  Life 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE   INSURANCE.  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 
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best  solution  for  any  problem  arising;  it  is  satisfied  with  the  one  most 
handy,  most  commonplace,  and  most  easily  accessible.  It*  is  not  the 
right  answers  that  are  sought;  one  is  satisfied  with  mere  assurances,  no 
matter  how  vague.  Decisions  on  matters  of  fashion,  in  turn,  are  made 
on  the  principle  of  least  resistance.  No  effort  is  made  to  find  an  indi- 
vidual form  of  expression;  for  everything  models  will  be  found,  pre- 
pared by  others,  which  can  be  drawn  upon  whenever  needed.  Routine 
and  fashion  turn  a  musician's  life  into  the  perfect  incarnation  of  the 
subman's  intellectual  desire:  the  high-geared  mechanics  are  working 
infallibly,  spirit  and  personality  are  entirely  abolished. 

"Of  all  the  abject  forms  that  music,  regulated  by  routine  and  fashion, 
can  assume  .  .  .  one  shows  how  denaturized  an  art  can  become  once 
it  is  made  a  part  of  an  industrial  production  system  totally  inhuman 
and  dictatorial.  In  Hollywood  they  keep  composers  and  arrangers  in 
little  booths  provided  with  staff  paper  and  piano,  and  here  on  the 
assembly-line  music  is  produced  in  which  all  the  normal  virtues  that 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  composer's  profession  —  imagination,  enthu- 
siasm, original  talent  —  are  just  so  many  factors  hindering  industrial 
production.  Versatile  mediocrity  is  the  password  for  admission  to  these 
temples  of  streamlined  utility,   abnegation  of  any  individuality  the 
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condition  for  success.  The  musician  who  submits  to  this  life  of  a  musi- 
cal slave  can  hardly  be  blamed.  The  fact  that  he  is  able  to  sell  his 
abilities  to  exclusively  industrial  purposes  shows  his  low'artistic  value 
anyway,  and  usually  he  enters  the  gilded  porticos  of  his  job  fully  con- 
scious of  the  warning  lasciate  ogni  speranzo,  voi  ch'  entrate,  in  this 
case  abandoning  the  hope  of  ever  returning  to  a  more  reasonable  kind 
of  music.  The  few  exceptional  individuals  who  try  to  reconcile  their 
job  with  former  ideals  by  writing  long-haired  music  in  their  spare  time 
confirm  by  their  notorious  ineffectiveness  the  old  adage  that  no  man 
can  serve  two  masters." 

Performers  Old  and  Modern 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  our  modern  performers  have  developed 
their  technical  skill  far  beyond  any  goal  imagined  in   earlier  times 
Two  hundred  years  ago  violinists  hardly  knew  how  to  reach  tones 
higher  than  those  in  the  so-called  third  position.    In  Bach's  works 
exceptionally  advanced  passages  make  use  of  higher  hand  positions 
but  the  discovery  of  handling  tones  up  to  the  twelfth  tone  and  even 
to  the  double  octave  of  the  open  string  was  reserved  to  the  Italian 
violinists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  and,  in  their  wake,  Mozart 
Today  unexplored  regions  of  the  stringed  instruments'  fingerboard  are 
nonexistent;  even  the  arctic  zones  of  the  eternal  rosin  (near  the  bridge) 
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A  collection  of  misses'  and  women's  suits,  gowns  and  dresses 
for  all  occasions.    Fascinating  fabrics  and  smart  silhouettes' 
We  will  welcome  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  the  new  fashions 
Sizes  1 2  to  44,  also  half  sizes,  1 2  y2  to  24  V2 . 

NATALIE    HOPF 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET  (ELEVATOR  SERVICE),  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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have  become  a  habitable  abode  for  fearless  climbers.  The  technique 
of  handling  the  bow  has  also  undergone  important  changes.  Up  to 
Bach's  time  the  simple  up  and  down  movement  (with  the  bow's  hairs 
always  in  touch  with  the  strings)  was  the  exclusive  manner  of  bowing. 
Nowadays  extensive  use  is  made  of  bowings  that  utilize  the  bow's 
saltatorial  elasticity.  The  players  of  the  other  string  instruments  have 
by  no  means  been  idle.  The  cellists'  technique  of  fingering  and  bowing 
is  wholly  equal  to  the  violinists'  and  the  double  bass  has  been  trans- 
formed from  its  proverbial  function  of  a  dog  house  into  a  musical 
instrument  with  a  variety  of  expression  and  technique  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  others.  Even  the  violists,  who  in  former  times  retired 
to  this  instrument  because  they  were  either  half-wits  or  half-deads, 
converted  their  tool  into  something  useful  and  indispensable. 

''The  other  instrumentalists  went  through  a  similar  development  in 
playing  technique.  In  each  single  case  we  can  observe  that  in  our  times 
this  technique  has  reached  its  climax.  Singers,  however,  arrived  at  their 
state  of  perfection  long  before  instrumentalists  did,  and  from  that  time 
on  they  merely  maintained  their  status.  Their  apparent  progress  in 
successive  generations  consisted  of  generally  accepted  changes  in  the 
style  and  expression  of  singing,  that  is,  in  making  their  already  perfect 
technique  serve  ever-changing  purposes. 
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"Besides  the  sentimental  and  the  genuinely  musical  appreciation  of 
the  performer's  work  there  is  another  important  criterion  that  guides 
us  in  our  judgment:  the  social  classification  of  the  instrument  he  is 
playing.  Some  musical  instruments  are  regarded  as  low-class  utensils, 
others  enjoy  a  high  social  position.  Some  are  low-class  in  one  period, 
while  in  others  they  are  climbing  the  ladder  of  social  esteem.  Our 
double-reed  instruments,  the  oboes  and  bassoons,  had  to  travel  a  long 
way  from  their  lowly  ancestors  till  they  became  the  noble  members  of 
our  instrumentarium  they  are  nowadays.  Bagpipes,  reed  organs,  and 
most  of  the  plucked  string  instruments,  formerly  an  aristocratic  assem- 
bly, have  all  but  lost  their  reputation,  and  their  players  are  proceeding 
on  side-tracks  of  musical  advancement,  some  of  them  being  regarded  as 
members  of  sects  devoted  to  queer  or  even  hopeless  pastimes. 

"The  changes  in  social  evaluation  that  the  guild  of  brass  players 
went  through  is  an  apt  illustration  for  our  statement.  In  the  centuries 
of  early  more-part  music  the  trombone  players,  at  least,  must  have  been 
musicians  of  a  higher  quality  and  authority,  while  the  trumpeters 
occupied  positions  of  great  prestige  socially,  but  hardly  musically.  In 
Bach's  time  the  art  of  trumpet  playing  reached  an  extraordinary  peak, 
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with  the  trumpeters  being  so  clan-conscious  in  their  civil  importance 
that  they  could  force  a  lower-class  instrument,  the  cornetto  or  zink,  on 
those  players  who  were  not  admitted  to  their  ranks.  Then,  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  was  the  horn  players  who  gained  in  technique 
and  musical  reputation,  leaving  the  trumpeters  and  trombonists  almost 
in  a  state  of  musical  illiteracy.  Today  brass  players  have  again  pushed 
forward  and  in  both  technique  and  social  position  are  now  equal  to 
the  players  of  stringed  and  wind  instruments. 

"The  players  of  keyboard  instruments  always  occupied  a  very  high 
place  in  the  social  order,  but  the  veneration  once  accorded  the  organists 
has  now  changed  into  a  fashionable  admiration  of  the  piano  player. 

"The  singer,  with  his  instrument  never  subject  to  any  change, 
throughout  history  maintained  his  social  position.  If  he  was  of  excel- 
lent quality,  the  glory,  the  amenities,  and  the  riches  this  world  has  to 
offer  were  always  bestowed  upon  him  without  restriction;  and  as  an 
insignificant  croaker  he  always  had  to  creep  along  in  choruses  and 
mediocre  teaching  jobs  together  with  the  low-class  instrumentalists." 

Conductors  as  Dictators 

"The  extramusical  reason  for  this  somewhat  disproportionate  regard 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  following  fact:  In  an  era  that  leaves  little 
opportunity  in  the  individual's  life  for  the  application  and  the  display 
of  overt  despotism,  the  demonstration  of  some  refined  and  stylized  form 
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of  oppression  seems  to  be  imperative.  The  listener  in  the  audience 
who  in  his  normal  behavior  has  to  suppress,  thousands  of  times,  his 
most  human  desire  of  governing,  ordering,  dictating  to,  and  even  tor- 
turing his  fellow  men,  projects  himself  into  the  conductor's  personality. 
Here  he  sees  a  man  who  with  the  consent  of  human  society  exercises  a 
power  which  we  would  look  upon  as  cruelty  if  we  saw  it  applied  to 
dogs  or  horses.  Identifying  himself  with  these  activities  the  listener 
enjoys  the  perfect  abreaction  of  his  own  suppressed  feelings:  he  now 
swings  the  teacher's  cane,  the  dignitary's  mace,  the  general's  sword,  the 
king's  scepter,  the  sorcerer's  wand,  and  the  slave  driver's  whip  over  his 
subjects,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  effects  such  dictatorial  manners  have 
in  real  life,  the  result  seems  to  be  pleasant  to  all  concerned. 

"This  is  the  reason  why  the  conductor  has  to  do  his  work  in  full 
visibility.  Should  he  be  hidden,  it  would  be  too  much  of  a  strain  on 
the  listener's  imagination  to  identify  himself  with  an  authority  whose 
directions  can  be  felt  but  not  seen.  It  is  the  reason  why  conductors 
who  perform  their  work  with  musical  perfection  but  neglect  the  showy 
part  of  inciting,  soothing,  spurring,  urging,  and  whiplashing  will  lack 
the  real  conductor's  success.  It  is  the  reason  why  we  pay  so  much 
money  for  an  almost  tribal  despotism  which  in  this  democratic  world 
seems  to  be  rather  anachronistic." 
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On  Playing  Music 

"A  world-famous  instrumentalist,  talking  with  a  colleague  who 
played  chamber  music  as  a  means  of  musical  recreation,  expressed 
envy.  Asked  why  he  could  not  do  the  same,  he  said:  'I  cannot  afford  it.' 
Either  he  would  have  lost  money  while  devoting  his  time  to  non- 
profitable  music,  or  his  hopelessly  professionalized  mind  could  not  be 
distracted  without  his  losing  his  direction.  It  is  the  most  depressing 
statement  a  musician  ever  made:  it  expresses  the  horrible  emptiness  of 
fame;  it  is  the  perfect  illustration  of  the  utter  senselessness  of  a  musical 
specialism  that  has  lost  all  ground  and  reason. 

"Let  us  hear  a  comforting  report  of  another  musical  attitude.  After 
a  Chinese  musician,  a  great  virtuoso  on  his  native  instruments  and  a 
celebrity  in  his  home  country,  had  given  an  enthralling  performance  of 
Chinese  music,  a  discussion  of  musical  customs  in  China  sprang  up. 
Would  he  make  his  living  by  playing  his  instruments;  would  he  be 
a  traveling  virtuoso;  would  he  try  to  educate,  elevate,  and  entertain 
audiences?  Almost  offended,  he  answered  in  the  negative,  displaying 
a  Boethian  contempt  of  musical  professionalism.  How,  then,  would 
the  perfect  musician  exercise  his  art?  'He  would  take  his  horse  and 
ride  to  a  mountain  far  away  from  houses  and  men.  There  he  would 
play  his  instrument  and  sing  for  his  own  enlightenment.' 

"Instead  of  escaping  one's  own  self  by  participating  in  another 
summer  school,  another  refresher  course,  another  series  of  informing 
lectures  and  concerts,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  do  as  this  musician 
did:  to  go  away  from  the  pell-mell  of  public  music  and  regenerate  one's 
musical  soul  by  communicating  with  the  true  spirit  of  music,  with 
nature,  with  the  universe?" 
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When  you  visit  the  new  Pru  Tower,  take  a  few 
seconds  to  browse  through  our  south  lobby. 

You'll  come  upon  something  pretty  exciting. 
Iron  Tapestry,  it's  called  — one  of  several  major 
art  commissions  which,  when  completed,  will 
add  dimension  to  Prudential  Center.  One  of 
Boston's  fine  contemporary  artists,  Alfred 
Duca,  formed  it  of  cast  iron  that  he  selected, 
melted,  and  poured,  piece  by  piece. 

By  tradition,  tapestry  has  a  story  to  tell.  In 
Mr.  Duca's  tapestry,  you  will  find  intimations 
of  Boston  and  the  three  hills.  And  of  the  new 
Boston  for  which  this  stunning  new  art  form 
was  created. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  a 
private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804,  the 
composer  directing.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien, 
April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobko- 
witz. The  score  was  published  in  1820. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

npHE  liberation  of  music  in  the  nineteenth  century  brought  about  a 
*■  remarkable  result  which  had  been  impossible  before  on  account  of 
stylistic  constriction,  and  which,  for  sheer  lack  of  imaginative  power, 
has  not  happened  since.  That  enviable  century  produced  two  compos- 
ers whose  amplitude  of  resource  and  consistency  of  growth  were  such 
that  over  and  above  the  continuing  traits  of  their  personal  style,  the 
succession  of  their  greater  works  unfolded,  one  after  another,  new  and 
distinct  tonal  concepts.  Tristan  or  Die  Meistersinger  have  each  a 
character  completely  its  own.  Each  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  from 
the  Third  to  the  Ninth  opens  a  fresh  vista  of  its  own  —  this  in  varying 
degree,  but  most  strikingly  in  the  Third. 
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The  David  L.  German  Travel  Service 

Philadelphia's  leading  travel  agency  specializing  in  tours  of  musical  and  cultural  interest 

is  pleased  to  announce  that  their  three 

SUMMER  MUSIC  FESTIVAL  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

14  July  to  4  August    •    26  July  to  16  August    •    5  August  to  7  September 
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BAYREUTH  ROME  VERONA 

GLYNDEBOURNE  SALZBURG  VIENNA 

Each  touring  party  will  be  accompanied  by  a  distinguished  former  member  of  the  International 
Music  Scene  who  will  act  as  tour  host.  Gala  gourmet  dinners  will  be  a  feature  of  each  tour 
which  also  will  be  made  memorable  by  visits  to  many  superb  private  and  public  art  collections 
in  the  company  of  a  knowledgeable  art  historian.  The  first  two  groups  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  21-Day  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  airfare.  The  third  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  journey  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  festival  city,  allowing 
an  opportunity  to  relax  amidst  some  of  Europe's  loveliest  scenery  while  savoring  some  of  its 
most  exciting  musical  and  dramatic  events. 

Tour  price,  including  jet  airline  transportation  from  Boston's  Logan  Airport, 
excellent  hotels  and  meals,  cultural  touring  and  the  best  performance  tickets': 

14  July -4  August:  $995        •        26  July -16  August:  $1,225 
5  August  -  7  September:  $1,950 

For  further  information  and  your  choice  of  a  detailed  itinerary  apply  to: 

The  David  L.  German  Travel  Service 

Telephone:  1-215-563-7045 


1400  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102 
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THEY  DON'T  BUILD  SPORTS  CARS  LIKE  THEY  USED  TO.  Drive  a 
966  Cadillac!  You'll  learn  that  Cadillac's  superbly  balanced  suspension  corners 
Detter  than  many  a  two-seater.  And  you'll  marvel  at  how  smoothly  and  easily 
Cadillac's  considerable  size  is  handled  by  its  exclusive  variable  ratio  power 
steering.  Don't  let  its  reputation  for  quiet  luxury  lead  you  to  believe  a  Cadillac 
isn't  exciting  to  drive.  Sports  cars,  you'll  find,  have  come  a  long,  long  way ! 
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Beethoven's  remark  to  Krumpholz  in  1802  while  sketching  his  Third 
Symphony  that  he  was  taking  a  "new  road"  is  often  quoted,  and  rightly 
so.  Beethoven's  phrase,  reported  by  Czerny,  was  an  understatement,  for 
no  single  musical  work  in  history  can  compare  with  it  as  a  plunge  into 
new  ways.  When  Schumann  published  his  article  on  the  youthful 
Brahms  in  1852  under  the  title  "Neue  Bahnen,"  he  was  going  too  far 
if  he  had  in  mind  Beethoven's  "Neuen  Weg."  Brahms's  First  Symphony 
would  vindicate  this  clear-visioned  prophet,  but  that  Symphony  was 
arrived  at  only  after  years  of  germination  and  accumulating  force.  The 
Eroica  was  a  new  road  both  in  the  composer's  meaning  of  a  sudden 
broadening  in  his  own  development,  and  in  the  universal  sense  that  it 
changed  the  whole  course  of  music. 

Symphonies,  even  Beethoven's  first  two,  still  retained  relics  of  the 
gallant  style  of  the  salon  where  the  form  was  born.  Even  the  last  sym- 
phonies of  Mozart  and  Haydn  were  not  out  of  place  in  such  surround- 
ings —  they  had  wit  and  seemly  restraint  rather  than  challenge  and 
thrust.  Beethoven,  always  an  intuitive  composer  who  never  theorized 
about  music,  leaves  no  sign  of  having  taken  his  "new  road"  with  con- 
scious purpose  or  awareness  of  making  an  aesthetic  revolution.  He  could 
have  had  no  motive  of  expediency.  From  the  publisher's  point  of  view 
no  score  could  have  been  less  saleable.    Symphonies  were  no  longer 
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being  written  at  that  time,  partly  because  no  contemporary  composer 
wanted  to  match  his  talent  with  what  Mozart  and  Haydn  had  left,  but 
also  because  there  was  no  particular  demand  for  them.  Here  Clementi 
failed  by  comparison  with  those  two;  Cherubini  wrote  only  one,  on  an 
inescapable  commission;  Weber  wrote  one  as  a  youthful  indiscretion. 
Schubert  wrote  several  which  had  a  few  amateur  performances  or  none 
at  all  while  he  lived.  A  more  practical  man  like  Rossini  knew  where  his 
bread  and  butter  lay.  Beethoven,  who  wrote  to  publishers  as  if  he  con- 
sidered himself  a  shrewd  businessman,  but  who  would  have  been  alone 
in  that  opinion,  gave  his  full  attention  to  symphonies  through  some 
unexplained  urge.  When  he  wrote  the  Eroica  only  opera,  and  Italian 
opera  in  particular,  spelled  success.  Instrumental  groups,  when  needed, 
which  was  seldom,  were  largely  recruited  from  the  opera  orchestras. 
The  men  were  usually  hired  to  accompany  singers  and  virtuosos.  A 
symphony  on  a  concert  program  was  a  routine  opening  or  closing  piece. 
While  occupying  himself  with  the  Eroica,  Beethoven  had  no  prospect 
of  a  suitable  performance,  for  Vienna  had  no  established  orchestra. 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  would  have  preferred  a 
more  negotiable  string  quartet.  Beethoven,  alone  with  his  thoughts, 
must  simply  have  been  possessed  by  his  sketches  as  he  allowed  his 
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themes  to  expand  in  development  into  unheard-of  ways.  He  was  for 
the  first  time  turning  away  from  the  musical  world  about  him,  the 
expectations  of  his  friends,  whether  patrons  or  musicians.  The  much 
sought  pianist,  the  favorite  of  society,  was  first  facing  the  dreadful 
prospect  of  deafness  which  would  end  his  career  as  performer.  It  was 
in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  shortly  before  he  wrote  his 
tragic  "Heiligenstadt  Testament,"  that  he  probably  made  his  first 
sketches  for  the  Eroica.  The  threat  of  deafness  was  a  spur  to  set  him 
on  his  "new  road,"  but  this  alone  cannot  begin  to  account  for  the 
intrepidity  of  the  artist,  nor  for  the  full  flux  of  power  which  in  the 
growing  Beethoven  must  have  been  an  eventual  certainty.  The  sym- 
phony as  a  form  which  had  ceased  to  be  written  with  the  previous  cen- 
tury was  being  reborn  in  very  different  guise. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  romancing  about  Napoleon  as  the 
subject  of  the  symphony.  The  exploits  of  that  conqueror  would  have 
been  at  the  time  an  interesting  news  topic  rather  than  the  central  core 
of  Beethoven's  most  personal  and  intimate  tonal  concept.  That  he  put 
that  name  on  the  title  page  and  then  struck  it  off  meant  that  he  no 
longer  considered  Napoleon  worthy  of  the  honor,  but  did  not  mean 
that  he  took  the  name  musically  to  heart  in  the  first  place.  When  he 
later  wrote  on  the  score  on  offering  it  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  that  it 
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was  "really  entitled  Bonaparte,"  he  was  saying  in  effect  that  a  name  on 
everybody's  tongue,  whatever  the  man's  character,  might  be  a  good 
selling  point. 

The  immense  step  from  the  Second  Symphony  to  the  Third  is 
primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination.  The  composer  did  not  base  his 
new  power  on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the  salon  sym- 
phony* which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous  to  his 
every  thought,  and  began  furiously  to  expand  and  transform.  The 
exposition  is  a  mighty  projection  of  155  bars,  music  of  concentrated 
force,  wide  in  dynamic  and  emotional  range,  conceived  apparently  in 
one  great  sketch,  where  the  pencil  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
outpouring  thoughts.  There  are  no  periodic  tunes  here,  but  fragments 

*  He  first  projected  the  movements  conventionally,  as  the  sketchbooks  show.  The  opening 
chords  of  the  first  movement,  stark  and  arresting,  were  originally  sketched  as  a  merely  stiff 
dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  movement  first  went  upon  paper  as  a  minuet.  Variations 
were  then  popular,  but  they  were  not  used  as  symphony  finales,  nor  were  funeral  marches  used 
in  symphonies. 
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"TO  LEAD,  NOT  TO  FOLLOW 


>  ? 


The  following  remarks  were  excerpted  from  a  talk  delivered  at  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League's  Annual  Conference,  June  1965, 
by  Samuel  Rosenbaum,  Trustee,  Recording  Industries  Music  Performance 
Trust  Fund;  Board  Member,  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

(rI  don't  believe  in  the  truism  that  'first  you  see  what  money 
you've  got,  then  you  cut  your  cloth  to  jit  your  pattern,  stay- 
ing within  your  means.'  That's  not  the  way  to  create  great 
art.  You've  got  to  lead,  not  to  follow.  Merely  following 
is  entertainment.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  furnish 
that.  No,  the  true  patron  of  the  performing  arts  tries  to 
stay  a  step  or  two  ahead  of  the  current  taste  and  aptitude 
of  the  community  and  to  lead  them  on." 

Almost  from  its  inception  in  1881,  when  it  was  one  of  two  or  three 
symphony  orchestras  in  this  country,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  early  guidance  of  its  founder  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  became 
recognized  as  a  musical  leader:  Pops  concerts,  1885;  its  own  hall, 
Symphony  Hall,  1900;  Players  Pension  Fund,  1903;  free  concerts  on 
the  Esplanade,  1929;  summer  season,  Berkshire  Festival,  1936;  educa- 
tional center,  Berkshire  Music  Center,  1940;  Open  Rehearsals,  1950; 
first  Western  orchestra  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  1956;  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  1964.  With  the  extension  of  its  playing  year 
into  the  spring  and  summer  months  and  the  addition  of  several  series 
of  concerts  in  Boston,  the  Orchestra  has  had  for  some  time  year-round 
employment  for  its  players.  In  1917  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
became  a  pioneer  in  recording,  and  later  in  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting of  its  concerts.  Through  the  years  the  Trustees  have  earnestly 
attempted  to  keep  the  Orchestra  in  the  forefront.  The  Trustees,  the 
Orchestra,  and  the  Friends  look  hopefully  to  each  of  you  who  reads 
this  program  for  the  help  necessary  to  enable  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  continue  a  position  of  leadership. 

FRIENDS  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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of  massive  chords,  and  sinuous  rhythms,  subtly  articulated  but  inex- 
tricable, meaningless  as  such  except  in  their  context.  Every  bar  bears 
the  heroic  stamp.  There  is  no  melody  in  the  conventional  sense,  but 
in  its  own  sense  the  music  is  melody  unbroken,  in  long  ebb  and  flow, 
vital  in  every  part.  Even  before  the  development  is  reached  the  com- 
poser has  taken  us  through  mountains  and  valleys,  shown  us  the  range, 
the  universality  of  his  subject.  The  development  is  still  more  incredible, 
as  it  extends  the  classical  idea  of  a  brief  thematic  interplay  into  a  sec- 
tion of  250  bars.  It  discloses  a  vaster  scheme,  in  which  the  foregoing 
elements  are  newly  revealed,  in  their  turn  generating  others.  The  re- 
capitulation (beginning  with  the  famous  passage  where  the  horns 
mysteriously  sound  the  returning  tonic  E-flat  against  a  lingering 
dominant  chord)  restates  the  themes  in  the  increased  strength  and 
beauty  of  fully  developed  acquaintance. 

But  still  the  story  is  not  told.  In  an  unprecedented  coda  of  140  bars, 
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the  much  exploited  theme  and  its  satellites  reappear  in  fresh  guise, 
as  if  the  artist's  faculty  of  imaginative  growth  could  never  expend 
itself.  This  first  of  the  long  codas  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  parts 
of  the  Symphony.  A  coda  until  then  had  been  little  more  than  a  bril- 
liant close,  an  underlined  cadence.  With  Beethoven  it  was  a  resolution 
in  a  deeper  sense.  The  repetition  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  reprise 
could  not  be  for  him  the  final  word.  The  movement  had  been  a  narra- 
tive of  restless  action  —  forcefulness  gathering,  striding  to  its  peak  and 
breaking,  followed  by  a  gentler  lyricism  which  in  turn  grew  in  tension 
until  the  cycle  was  repeated.  The  movement  required  at  last  an  es- 
tablished point  of  repose.  The  coda  sings  the  theme  softly,  in  confident 
reverie  under  a  new  and  delicate  violin  figure.  As  the  coda  takes  its 
quiet  course,  the  theme  and  its  retinue  of  episodes  are  transfigured 
into  tone  poetry  whence  conflict  is  banished.  The  main  theme,  ringing 
and  joyous,  heard  as  never  before,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  conflicting  impulses, 
but  here  assuaging  melody  contends,  not  with  overriding  energy,  but 
with  the  broken  accents  of  heavy  sorrow.  The  legato  second  strain  in 
the  major  eases  the  muffled  minor  and  the  clipped  notes  of  the  open- 
ing "march"  theme,  to  which  the  oboe  has  lent  a  special  somber  shad- 
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ing.  The  middle  section,  in  C  major,  begins  with  a  calmer,  elegiac 
melody,  over  animating  staccato  triplets  from  the  strings.  The  triplets 
become  more  insistent,  ceasing  only  momentarily  for  broad  fateful 
chords,  and  at  last  permeating  the  scene  with  their  determined  rhythm, 
as  if  the  composer  were  setting  his  indomitable  strength  against  tragedy 
itself.  The  opening  section  returns  as  the  subdued  theme  of  grief  gives 
its  dark  answer  to  the  display  of  defiance.  But  it  does  not  long  continue. 
A  new  melody  is  heard  in  a  fugato  of  the  strings,  an  episode  of  quiet, 
steady  assertion,  characteristic  of  the  resolution  Beethoven  found  in 
counterpoint.  The  whole  orchestra  joins  to  drive  the  point  home.  But 
a  tragic  decrescendo  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  funereal  first  theme  is 
again  the  answer.  Now  Beethoven  thunders  his  protest  in  mighty 
chords  over  a  stormy  accompaniment.  There  is  a  long  subsidence  —  a 
magnificent  yielding  this  time  —  and  a  return  of  the  first  theme  again, 
now  set  forth  in  full  voice.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  is  still  lack- 
ing the  final  answer,  and  that  answer  comes  in  another  pianissimo  coda, 
measures  where  peacefulness  is  found  and  sorrow  accepted,  as  the 
theme,  broken  into  incoherent  fragments,  comes  to  its  last  concord. 
The  conquering  life  resurgence  comes,  not  shatteringly,  but  in  a 
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breath-taking  pianissimo,  in  the  swiftest,  most  wondrous  Scherzo  Bee- 
thoven had  composed.  No  contrast  more  complete  could  be  imagined. 
The  Scherzo  is  another  exhibition  of  strength,  but  this  time  it  is 
strength  finely  controlled,  unyielding  and  undisputed.  In  the  Trio,  the 
horns,  maintaining  the  heroic  key  of  E-flat,  deliver  the  principal  phrases 
alone,  in  three-part  harmony.  The  Scherzo  returns  with  changes,  such 
as  the  repetition  of  the  famous  descending  passage  of  rhythmic  dis- 
placement in  unexpected  duple  time  instead  of  syncopation.  If  this 
passage  is  "humorous,"  humor  must  be  denned  as  the  adroit  and  fanci- 
ful play  of  power. 

And  now  in  the  Finale,  the  tumults  of  exultant  strength  are  released. 
A  dazzling  flourish,  and  the  bass  of  the  theme  is  set  forward  simply 
by  the  plucked  strings.  It  is  repeated,  its  bareness  somewhat  adorned 
before  the  theme  proper  appears  over  it,  by  way  of  the  wood  winds.* 

*  The  varied  theme  had  already  appeared  under  Beethoven's  name  as  the  finale  o/ 
Premetheus,  as  a  contra-dance,  and  as  a  set  of  piano  variations.  Was  this  fourth  use  of 
it  the  persistent  exploitation  of  a  particularly  workable  tune,  or  the  orchestral  realization 
for  which  the  earlier  uses  were  as  sketches  ?  The  truth  may  lie  between. 
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The  variations  disclose  a  fugato,  and  later  a  new  theme,  a  sort  of 
"second  subject"  in  conventional  martial  rhythm  but  ari  inspiriting 
stroke  of  genius  in  itself.  The  fugato  returns  in  more  elaboration,  in 
which  the  bass  is  inverted.  The  music  takes  a  graver,  more  lyric  pace 
for  the  last  variation,  a  long  poco  andante.  The  theme  at  this  tempo 
has  a  very  different  expressive  beauty.  There  grows  from  it  a  new 
alternate  theme  (first  given  to  the  oboe  and  violin).  The  principal 
theme  now  strides  majestically  across  the  scene  over  triplets  of  increas- 
ing excitement  which  recall  the  slow  movement.  There  is  a  gradual 
dying  away  in  which  the  splendor  of  the  theme,  itself  unheard,  still 
lingers.  A  presto  brings  a  gleaming  close. 
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Smith,  Barney  &  Co.  recognizes,  as 
\ichard  III  did,  that  "Men  shall  deal 
inadvisedly  sometimes,  Which  after 
lours  give  leisure  to  repent."  Perhaps 
?ven  the  best  counsel  can  be  no  guar- 
mtee  against  later  regret.  But  it's  surely 
Detter  to  act  advisedly. 
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hundreds  of  corporations.  They  know 
the  value  of  our  advice.  Whether  the 
company  was  "going  public"  for  the 
first  time ...  or  was  a  closely  held  cor- 
poration looking  for  the  best  way  to 
broaden  ownership  ...  or  was  seeking 
growth  through  merger  or  acquisition 


..  .Smith,  Barney's  knowledgeable  assis- 
tance, our  imaginative  anticipation  of 
factors  sometimes  overlooked,  have 
helped  preclude  any  repentance  at  lei- 
sure in  "after  hours." 

Does  your  company  need  new 
capital?  Does  it  face  any  problem  in 
financial  planning?  Let  us  talk  it  over 
with  you.  We  can  help  you. 
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THE  DEBUT  OF  THE  EROICA 


Any  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  probable  effect  of  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony upon  its  first  audiences  in  Vienna  is  a  challenge  to  the 
imagination.  In  the  first  place  they  could  scarcely  have  heard  what 
would  seem  to  us,  who  know  how  it  ought  to  sound,  a  barely  intelligible 
performance.  There  was  as  yet  no  regularly  established  orchestra  in 
that  (or  any  other)  capital.  Concerts  were  few,  and  those  were  given 
for  the  most  part  privately  in  the  palaces  of  Princes  like  Lichnowsky, 
Beethoven's  "lenient  and  generous  patron,"  or  Lobkowitz,  his  less 
tactful  but  equally  devoted  admirer.  In  the  Lenten  season  Beethoven 
or  some  virtuoso  anxious  to  display  his  talents  would  gather  what 
players  he  could,  and  invite  subscriptions  for  an  " Akademie"  for  the 
benefit  of  "widows  and  orphans"  or  other  war  casualties,  or  if  the  pros- 
pects were  good,  for  his  own  benefit.  In  all  these  performances  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  nucleus  of  good  players  and  a  majority  of  ama- 
teurs. Servants  in  the  princely  households  were  called  upon  to  play. 
The  Eroica  was  first  attempted  in  the  house  of  Prince  Karl  von 
Lobkowitz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated.  Beethoven  "directed," 
whether  from  the  piano  or  by  standing  and  waving  his  arms  is  not 
known.  In  any  case  it  was  probably  Schuppanzigh,  as  the  leader  of  the 
violins,  who  held  things  together. 
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272  Congress  Street        •        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Tel.   542-7800 
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Beethoven's  pupil  Ferdinand  Ries  describes  another  private  perform- 
ance at  the  palace  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  where  the  first  rehearsal  "was 
horrible,"  and  where  Ries  brought  his  master's  anger  on  his  head  by 
pointing  out  what  he  thought  was  a  false  entrance  in  E-flat  of  the  horns 
in  the  first  movement.  At  these  performances  Beethoven  was  fully 
occupied  with  getting  the  men  to  play  the  right  notes  and  with  pre- 
venting a  breakdown.  In  another  private  performance  at  Lobkowitz's 
in  December,  1804,  the  players  were  thrown  by  the  series  of  loud  off- 
beat chords  in  the  first  movement,  and  Beethoven  had  to  begin  again. 

In  the  spring  of  1805  the  violinist  Franz  Clement  had  led  the  Sunday 
morning  concerts  in  the  Augarten,  and  then  gave  the  Eroica  a  "semi- 
public"  tryout  for  the  performance  announced  as  the  first,  at  the 
Theater  an  der  Wien,  where  he  was  the  Director,  on  Sunday  evening, 
April  7. 

There  was  a  mixed  reception.  Czerny  relates  that  "somebody  in  the 
gallery  cried  out:  'I'll  give  another  kreutzer  if  the  thing  will  stop!'  " 
Yet  there  were  undoubtedly  many  well-disposed  adherents  of  Beetho- 
ven, who  had  been  won  over  by  his  songs  and  affecting  sonata  slow 
movements.  The  first  movement  must  have  seemed  savagely  aggressive, 
the  slow  movement  drawn  out  and  lugubrious.   The  players  probably 
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scrambled  through  the  scherzo  if  they  could  manage  the  displaced 
accents  at  anything  like  the  necessary  speed.  The  tumultuous  finale 
may  have  been  found  unsettling  as  well  as  exciting. 

The  unnamed  critic  of  the  Freymuthige  discerned  three  points  of 
view,  after  betraying  his  own  by  writing:  "Beethoven's  particular 
friends  assert  that  it  is  just  this  symphony  which  is  his  masterpiece,  that 
this  is  the  true  style  for  high-class  music,  and  that  if  it  does  not  please 
now,  it  is  because  the  public  is  not  cultured  enough,  artistically,  to 
grasp  all  these  lofty  beauties;  after  a  few  thousand  years  have  passed  it 
will  not  fail  of  its  effect."  (This  critic  evidently  allied  himself  with  those 
who  saw  in  it  "an  untamed  striving  for  singularity  —  strange  modula- 
tions, violent  transitions.")  The  third  faction,  "a  very  small  one,"  tak- 
ing a  middle  stand,  "admits  that  the  symphony  contains  many  beauties, 
but  concedes  that  the  connection  is  often  disrupted  entirely,  and  that 
the  inordinate  length  of  this  longest,  and  perhaps  most  difficult  of  all 
symphonies,  wearies  even  the  cognoscenti,  and  is  unendurable  to  the 
mere  music  lover." 

Beethoven  is  quoted  as  retorting  to  this  objection  to  its  length:  "If  I 
write  a  symphony  an  hour  long  it  will  be  found  short  enough!"  So  he 
did  with  his  Ninth,  and  so  it  was. 

The  Eroica  would  have  been  played  oftener  in  Vienna  if  there  had 
been  more  concerts.  It  was  partly  to  remedy  this  lack  that  the  Music- 
lovers'  (^'Liebhaber")  concerts  were  organized  in  1808.  The  orchestral 
works  of  Beethoven,  including  the  four  symphonies  by  then  composed, 
were  faithfully  gone  through.  How  well  may  be  judged  by  the  first  press 
announcement:   "An  orchestra  has  been  organized  whose  members  were 
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chosen  from  the  best  of  the  diletanti.  A  few  wind-instruments  only  — 
French  horns,  trumpets,  etc.,  were  drafted  from  the  Vienna  theatres." 
There  were  twenty  "meetings."  One  is  reminded  of  similar  concerts 
today,  enjoyed  more  by  the  players  than  the  audience. 

Beethoven's  reputation  was  considerable  by  1808.  He  was  mentioned 
in  Vienna  as  the  symphonic  successor  of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  If  his 
Third  Symphony  was  less  understood  than  the  First,  Second  and 
Fourth,  it  was  taken  on  faith.  The  Kunst-und-Industrie-Comptoir  then 
announced  an  arrangement  of  the  Eroica  "for  pianoforte,  violin,  viola 
and  violoncello."  j.  n.  b. 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail.  W,  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  \  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  H  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  — and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  H  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 

It  was  in  1885,  the  very  year  of  the  great  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inception,  that  Tchaikovsky  was  inspired  by  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  to  write  one  of  his  most  beautiful  Overtures.  Eighty  years  after- 
wards, in  congratulating  this  glorious  Orchestra  on  its  long  years  of  fine 
achievement,  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  fitting  than  a  quotation  from 
what  might  perhaps  be  considered  Shakespeare's  most  musical  play: 

"When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound 
And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress, 
Then  music  with  her  silver  sound 
With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress." 

For  all  these  years  of  ravishing  "silver  sound,"  we  thank  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Clifford  Curzon 

With  best  wishes  and  congratulations  on  this  important  anniversary  in 
celebration  of  its  outstanding  artistic  achievements  and  stature  in  the 
music  world. 

Rudolf  Firkusny 

Few  composers  are  more  indebted  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  to  its  distinguished  conductors,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch 
and  Erich  Leinsdorf,  than  am  I. 

A  large  number  of  my  scores,  including  three  symphonies,  have  had  the 
privilege  of  premieres  by  this  great  Orchestra  and  I  have  been  permitted 
to  assist  in  the  celebration  of  its  50th  and  75th  anniversaries. 

It  is  a  great  joy  to  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Erich 
Leinsdorf  on  this  85th  anniversary. 

Howard  Hanson 

For  the  Boston  Symphony's  85th  anniversary,  with  memories  —  all  in 
treble  clef  .  .  . 

Affectionately, 

Lukas  Foss 
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Rimsky-Korsakov 
schoenberg 
Schumann 
Strauss 

Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky 


Concerto  for  Orchestra  LM-2643 

Violin  Concerto  (joseph  silverstein)  LM-2852 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica")  LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-2848 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-2733 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  (phyllis  curtin)  LM-7031 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (van  cliburn)  LM-2724 

Symphony  No.  2  LM-2809 

Piano  Concerto  in  G     )  ,  N  tat^^^-t 

.  _T     .     .         C  (LORIN  HOLLANDER)  LM-2667 

Fantasy  and  Variations  v 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  (samuel  mayes)  LM-2703 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-703 1 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  LM-2673 
(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 

The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi  LM-2785 
(With  chorus  and  soloists) 

Symphony  No.  41  and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass  -  Kennedy  Memorial  Service  LM-7030 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-2707 

Symphony  No.  6  LM-2834 

Symphony-Concerto  (samuel  mayes)  LM-2703 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (erick  Friedman)  LM-2732 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (lorin  Hollander)  LM-2732 

Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or"  LM-2725 

"Gurre-Lieder,"  Excerpts  (lili  chookasian)  LM-2785 

Symphony  No.  4  LM-2701 

"Ein  Heldenleben"  LM-2641 

Excerpts  from  "Salome";  The  Awakening  of  Helen 

from  "The  Egyptian  Helen"  (leontyne  price)  LM-2849 

Suite  from  The  Firebird  LM-2725 

Violin  Concerto  (joseph  silverstein)  LM-2852 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-2681 
(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
C  oncer  tmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherinan 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 


Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpani si 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"  There  is  a  daring  quality  in  Beethoven  that  should  never  be  lost" 
says  Leinsdorf  with  particular  reference  to  the  great  Third  Symphony 
. . .  the  " Eroica".  There  is  also  a  daring,  prophetic  quality  in  Mahler's 
First  Symphony,  though  in  a  very  different  idiom.  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  give  each  of  these  works  performances 
characterized  by  profound  understanding  and  sonic  beauty.  Hear 
them  in  Dynagroove  sound  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  albums. 
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BEETHOVEN 

"EROICA"  SYMPHONY 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCH. 

ERICH  LEINSDORF 
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:IGHTY-FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Raymond  S. 


•  President 

•  Vice-President 
Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare  Andrew  Raeburn 

Press  and  Publicity  Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 
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"I'm  sure  Father  would  have  wanted  me 
to  have  a  Rolls." 


We're  used  to  being  given  plenty  of  rope  in  our  work  as  trustee.  And 
most  of  the  time  the  requests  we  get  are  reasonable.  But  every  once 
in  a  while,  a  beneficiary  throws  us  a  curve.  Then  we  have  to  be  firm. 
That's  why  this  young  man  probably  won't  get  his  Rolls  Royce. 

Acting  as  trustee  —  as  executor  or  guardian,  too  —  is  a  big  and 
responsible  job.  We  try  to  face  each  problem  with  a  steady  eye  to 
both  sides  of  the  equation  —  the  financial  and  the  human.  We  feel  it 
is  this  basic  philosophy,  as  much  as  anything  else,  that  has  made  us 
the  largest  trust  institution  in  New  England. 

We'll  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  make  your 
future  plans  come  true. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Fifth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  8,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Viola Concerto  for  Bassoon  and  Orchestra 

I.     Andante  —  Allegro 
II.     Andante  —  Largo 
III.     Allegro 

Soloist:  Sherman  Walt 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 

Prokofiev Symphony  No.  3,  Op.  44 

I.     Moderato 
II.     Andante 

III.  Allegro  agitato 

IV.  Andante  mosso 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven *Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  con  moto 
III.     Rondo:  Vivace 


SOLOIST 

MALCOLM  FRAGER 

Mr.  Frager  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


The  next  concert  in  this  series  will  be  given  in  Symphony   Hall 
on  Tuesday  Evening,   March   22,    1966,   Erich  Leinsdorf,   conductor. 
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CONCERTO  WITH  BASSOON  OBBLIGATO 
By  Anselmo  Viola 

Born  in  Toruella  (Girona),  Spain,  in  July,  1738;  died  in  Montserrat,  January  25,  1798 


T 
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The  instrumentation  used  is  as  follows:   2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  horns  and  strings. 

Mr.  Sol  Schoenbach,  Director  of  the  Settlement  School  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia,  writes  as  follows  about  Padre  Viola  and  his  Concerto: 

4  4"T)assoonists  are  always  searching  for  solo  compositions  to  enlarge 
■*-*  the  meager  repertoire  for  the  bassoon  and  the  search  usually 
turns  to  music  composed  in  the  pre-classical  period,  as  well  as  to  con- 
temporary works. 

"I  heard  about  the  existence  of  a  bassoon  concerto  by  Anselmo  Viola 
from  a  colleague  in  Italy,  who  related  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Monastery  of  Montserrat  outside  of  Barcelona.  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  Monastery  in  connection  with  a  tour  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
in  1955,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  my  attempts  to  locate  it.  Some  years 
later,  I  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Gordon  Mapes, 
Librarian  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  and  he  remembered  that 
a  collection  from  Montserrat  was  in  the  Library  and  might  include  the 
Bassoon  Concerto;  so,  after  many  years  of  hunting  all  over  the  world, 
I  found  this  charming  work  in  Philadelphia.  Aided  by  my  son  Peter, 
who  combines  an  interest  in  the  bassoon  with  a  profound  knowledge 
of  Spanish,  further  research  revealed  that  the  Bassoon  Concerto  by 
Anselmo  Viola  is  a  particularly  fine  example  of  Spanish  music  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

"Anselmo  Viola  was  born  at  Toruella  (Girona)  in  July,  1738,  and 
died  at  Montserrat  January  25,  1798.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  study 
for  the  priesthood  at  the  Benedictine  Monastery,  located  on  the  side 
of  the  jagged  mountain  peaks  of  Montserrat  near  Barcelona.  Con- 
nected to  the  Monastery  was  a  school  known  as  Escolania,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  education  of  musicians.    Swinburne  recounts  in  his 
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'Music  must  take  rank  as  the  highest  of  the  fine  arts — as  the 
one  which,  more  than  any  other,  ministers  to  human  welfare." 

HERBERT  SPENCER 
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welfare  too.    Why  not  try  us  out! 
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Travels  in  Spain:  'The  Spanish  make  the  claim  that  the  Escolania  of 
Montserrat  is  the  oldest  music  school  in  the  world,  antedating  the 
sixteeenth  century  Music  School  of  Naples.' 

"Young  Viola  soon  gained  proficiency  in  the  art  of  writing  music 
and  was  appointed  successor  to  the  director,  Padre  Marti.  Mary  Neale 
Hamilton  describes  in  her  definitive  monograph  Music  in  18th  Cen- 
tury Spain  that  'He  fought  against  the  operatic  style  of  the  Italians 
and  the  dramatic  and  theatrical  tendencies  of  the  Catalan  School  .  .  . 
made  up  of  progressives  who  utilized  a  "polyphonic  style,  following 
contrapuntal  rules,"  bitterly  opposed  by  Viola  and  his  followers  at 
the  Escolania  as  servile  imitators  of  Italian  music.' 

"Despite  his  conservative  position,  Viola  was  the  greatest  figure  in 
Spanish  music  toward  the  middle  of  the  century.  His  music,  as  one  can 
observe  in  the  Bassoon  Concerto,  is  marked  by  a  'distinct  originality, 
unusual  skill  in  modulation,  and  was  especially  noted  for  the  purity 
of  counterpoint.' 

"The  Concerto  is  in  three  movements,  marked: 

Andante  —  Allegro 
Andante  —  Largo 
Finale  —  Allegro 

with  an  accompaniment  of  violins,  oboes,  horns,  and  bass.  We  think 
it  is  an  important  addition  to  the  repertoire  of  bassoon  music  and 
compares  favorably  with  the  recently  discovered  bassoon  concerti  of 
Vivaldi." 

[copyrighted] 
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Sherman  Walt,  first  bassoon  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born 
in  Virginia,  Minnesota.  On  a  scholarship 
at  the  Curtis  Institute,  he  studied  cham- 
ber music  with  Marcel  Tabuteau  and 
bassoon  with  Ferdinand  del  Negro.  His 
career  was  interrupted  by  distinguished 
combat  service  during  World  War  II,  in 
the    course    of    which   he    received    the 


Bronze  Star.  He  joined  the  Chicago 
Orchestra  as  principal  bassoon  in  1947, 
and  five  years  later,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  An  outstanding  teach- 
er of  his  instrument,  he  is  on  the  faculty 
of  both  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  3,  Op.  44 

By  Serge  Prokofiev 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  4,  1953 


The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2   flutes  and  piccolo,   2   oboes  and   English   horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 

3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  tam-tam,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, castanets,  bells,  2  harps  and  strings. 

Prokofiev  was  blessed  in  having  a  most  understanding  mother.  She 
was  an  accomplished  amateur  pianist,  and  from  his  earliest  years 
instilled  in  the  young  Prokofiev  an  intense  love  for  serious  music. 
When  the  boy  was  only  seven  years  old,  he  was  taken  to  Moscow, 
where  he  heard  Gounod's  Faust  and  Borodin's  Prince  Igor.  Stimulated 
by  this  experience,  Prokofiev,  upon  returning  home,  composed  an 
opera  of  his  own,  The  Giant,  a  work  however  which  contained  no 
vocal  part  for  a  solo  voice  and  which  was  written,  like  the  operas  in 
his  mother's  library,  in  a  piano  score. 

At  the  age  of  ten  Prokofiev  commenced  his  studies  with  Taneyev 
and  Gliere.  While  studying  with  them  he  wrote  a  symphony,  several 
piano  sonatas  and  later  two  operas,  this  time  orchestrated  and  with 
vocal  parts.    In  1904  he  entered  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Petersburg 
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where  he  remained  for  ten  years,  studying  piano  composition  and 
conducting.  He  graduated  from  the  Conservatory  in  1914,  and  soon 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  brilliant  pianist.  His  first  important  orches- 
tral work  was  the  Scythian  Suite,  followed  by  a  choral  composition, 
Seven,  They  Are  Seven.  Both  of  these  works  were  introduced  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky  to  these  concerts.  In  fact  Koussevitzky  acted  as  Prokofiev's 
publisher  and  was  his  champion,  introducing  succeeding  works  during 
all  his  tenure  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Prokofiev  made  several  visits  to  America  and  appeared  with  this 
Orchestra  at  six  pairs  of  Friday-Saturday  concerts  from  1926  until 
1938.  In  March,  1938  he  conducted  a  program  consisting  entirely  of 
lis  own  compositions. 

Now  that  more  than  a  decade  has  passed  since  Prokofiev's  death, 
we  are  in  a  better  position  to  assess  his  ultimate  status  as  a  world  com- 
poser. It  is  interesting  that  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  undertaken  to  present 
gradually  all  of  the  seven  symphonies.  These  symphonies  fall  into 
three  definite  categories.  Symphony  No.  1,  the  so-called  "Classical," 
Drobably  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  compositions,  is  a  successful 
re-creation  of  the  formal  style  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  sudden 
modulatory  shifts  and  a  subtle  element  of  grotesquerie  which  betray 
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a  twentieth-century  hand.  The  next  three  symphonies  were  all  derived 
from  thematic  material  taken  from  earlier  works.    Prokofiev  himself 
defends  this  as  not  at  all  unusual.   Bach  and  Handel  certainly  utilized 
thematic   material   in   various   compositions,    sometimes   with   totally ! 
different    implications.     Prokofiev,    however,    spoke    particularly    of 
Beethoven  and  his  use  of  material  from  Prometheus,  which  figures  in] 
the  fourth  movement  of  the  "Eroica"  Symphony  and  in  several  other 
compositions.    Altogether  Beethoven  treated  the  theme  in  thirty-four  j 
different  ways. 

After  these  three  symphonies  there  was  a  gap  of  fourteen  years  before 
Prokofiev  again  entered  the  symphonic  field.  By  that  time  he  had 
reached  complete  maturity,  and  the  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Sym- 
phonies were  probably  richer  in  content  than  his  earlier  works  in  this 
field.  It  has  been  said  that  the  works  of  Prokofiev  are  played  more 
often  than  those  of  any  other  twentieth-century  composer.  This  is 
probably  true,  but  many  of  these  performances  have  been  repetitions 
of  a  small  number  of  works  such  as  the  Fifth  Symphony,  "Lieutenant 
Kije,"  "Peter  and  the  Wolf,"  and  the  Violin  and  Piano  Concertos.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  interesting  to  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
relatively  unknown  compositions  such  as  the  Third  Symphony. 

Prokofiev's  Third  Symphony  was  completed  at  Paris  November  3, 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON— Boston 


The  Principal  Second 
Violin  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony was  accepted  into  the 
Orchestra  by  Pierre  Monteux 
in  1920,  shortly  before  his 
seventeenth  birthday.  He  was 
appointed  to  his  present  posi- 
tion by  Serge  Koussevitzky  in 
1934. 

Born  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  he 
later  moved  to  Beverly,  where 
his  early  musical  activities  were  guided  by  his  father,  an  ardent  amateur 
musician.  Serious  study  began  with  Claude  Phillips  of  Salem,  who  also  in- 
troduced his  young  protege  to  the  world  of  orchestral  playing. 

After  graduating  from  the  New  England  Conservatory,  where  his  in- 
structor was  Timothee  Adamowski,  he  continued  his  studies  with  Richard 
Burgin  and  Nicholas  Kassman. 

A  devotee  of  chamber  music,  Mr.  Knudson  has  belonged  to  several 
chamber  groups,  including  the  Chardon  Quartet  and  the  Zimbler  Sinfonietta. 
He  is  a  faculty  member  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

An  ardent  outdoorsman,  he  has  long  enjoyed  tennis,  skating,  hiking, 
and  mountain  climbing.  He  and  his  wife  now  live  in  Wellesley;  one  of  their 
four  sons,  Paul,  is  carrying  on  the  family's  musical  tradition  as  a  pianist. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by  the 
Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  Bank,  which  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

FOUNDED    1831  TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE    ST.  MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 
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1928.  The  first  performance  was  given  May  17,  1929  in  Paris  by  the 
Orchestre  Symphonique  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux.  The 
Symphony  is  based  on  thematic  material  contained  in  Prokofiev's  opera, 
The  Flaming  Angel.  Regarding  this  Symphony  we  quote  from  a  very 
valuable  book:  Prokofiev,  by  Israel  V.  Nestyev,  published  by  Stanford 
University  Press,  i960. 

"When  it  became  clear  that  The  Flaming  Angel  would  not  be  pro- 
duced, Prokofiev  decided  to  use  the  music  from  it  for  a  symphonic 
suite.  During  the  summer  of  1928,  however,  the  suite  blossomed  into 
a  large  four-movement  symphony  (the  Third).  Although  this  symphony 
is  based  on  themes  from  The  Flaming  Angel,  it  is  an  independent  non- 
program  work  and  not  a  symphonic  embodiment  of  the  opera's  story. 
In  a  statement  published  several  years  later,  the  composer  vehemently 
protested  against  the  tendency  to  regard  this  symphony  as  a  program 
work,  pointing  out  that  the  principal  themes  of  the  opera  were  orig- 
inally conceived  as  instrumental  themes  and  that  the  symphony  only 
returned  them,  as  it  were,  to  the  domain  of  pure  instrumental  music. 

"The  Third  Symphony  is  the  most  dramatic  of  Prokofiev's  four  early 
symphonies.  After  the  witty  and  elegant  Classical  Symphony  and  the 
harsh,  constructivist  Second  compounded  of  'iron  and  steel,'  Prokofiev 
created  a  symphonic  drama,  very  complicated  in  its  musical  language 
and  filled  with  hauntingly  expressive  images. 

"In  the  first  movement,  a  sonata  allegro  with  an  introduction,  three 
sharply  contrasting  themes  are  developed:  the  first  two  are  those  of 
Renata's  mental  anguish  in  The  Flaming  Angel  —  the  chromatic  osti- 
nato  theme  of  the  introduction  (her  despair),  and  the  agitated  melody 
of  the  main  theme  (the  leitmotiv  of  her  love  for  Madiel).  Completely 
different  in  character  is  the  quiet,  confident  subordinate  theme  (the 
theme  of  Ruprecht  the  Knight  in  the  opera).  The  development  section, 
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filled  with  darkly  raging  sounds,  repeats  almost  entirely  one  of  the 
opera's  entr'actes.  The  suffering  and  pain  in  this  music  are  presented 
with  expressionistic  emphasis  in  strident  dissonances  and  complex 
counterpoint. 

"In  sharp  contrast  to  the  first  movement  is  the  mystical,  other- 
worldly Andante,  with  its  archaic,  diatonic  quality  (taken  from  one 
of  the  episodes  in  Act  V  of  The  Flaming  Angel  depicting  Renata's 
emotions  in  the  convent). 

"According  to  the  composer,  the  tempestuous  motion  of  the  demonic 
Scherzo  (the  third  movement)  was  suggested  by  the  finale  of  Chopin's 
B-flat  minor  Sonata.  But  here  the  image  of  a  terrible  whirlwind  is 
intensified  many  times  by  a  chaotic  torrent  of  orchestral  sounds,  which 
give  an  overpowering  energy  to  this  frenzied  music.  Only  in  the  middle 
section  do  we  find  a  more  peaceful  theme,  echoes  of  which  are  heard 
later  in  the  reprise. 

"The  finale  brings  back  the  dark  world  of  medieval  mysticism  with 
images  of  suffering,  torture,  and  monstrous  exorcisms.  Funereal 
rhythms  contrast  with  tense,  piercing  themes.  The  calmest  of  the 
finale's  three  themes  is  related  to  the  music  of  the  Andante.  In  the 
recapitulation  the  composer  returns  to  the  subordinate  theme  of  the 
first  movement,  combining  it  with  the  basic  theme  of  the  finale." 

"I  believe  that  in  this  Symphony  I  succeeded  in  deepening  my  musi- 
cal language,"  Prokofiev  wrote  some  years  later. 

[copyrighted] 
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This  photograph  was  taken  near  Kresge 

Auditorium  in  Cambridge,  just  minutes  away  from 

a  Harvard  Trust  office.  There's  one  just 

minutes  away  from  you,  too. 
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any  other  financial  institution  in  the 
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trust  services  —  drop  in  at  Harvard  Trust 
soon.  It's  just  a  few  steps  away  . . .  with 
everything  a  bank  has  to  offer. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND   ORCHESTRA,  NO.  4, 

IN    G    MAJOR,    Op.    58 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fourth  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  performed  at  a  subscription  concert  at  the 
house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  in  March,  1807,  was  first  heard  at  a  public 
concert  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  composer  as 
soloist. 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  Concerto  is  scored  for  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  "His  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 

Beethoven  offered  his  Fourth  Concerto  for  publication  in  the  year 
1806;  just  when  he  began  and  worked  on  it  cannot  be  definitely 
established.*  It  was  first  performed  at  one  of  two  private  concerts  in 
the  house  of  his  patron  Prince  Lobkowitz,  in  March  of  1807. 

Disregarding  the  usual  requirements  of  flash  and  display  in  the  first 
movement  of  a  concerto,  Beethoven  builds  the  initial  allegro  on  gently 
melodic  material,  through  which  the  piano  weaves  its  embroidery  of 
delicate  figurations.  The  piano  opens  softly  (and  contrary  to  prece- 
dent) with  a  five-bar  phrase  of  the  first  theme,  and  then  yields  place 
to  the  orchestra,  which  completes  this  and  sings  a  second,  again  intro- 
ducing it  softly  in  the  strings.  The  development,  with  voices  of  solo 
and  orchestra  blended,  brings  to  pass  in  its  course  two  further  themes, 
each  lyrical  in  character. 

*  With  all  the  circumstantial  records  of  Beethoven's  life  that  exist,  there  remain  many 
mysteries  over  which  the  authorities  are  sadly  at  variance.  Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketch- 
books, decides  that  the  Concerto  in  G  major  must  have  been  composed  in  1805.  Schindler 
dates  it  1804,  "according  to  information  given  by  F.  Ries."  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  thematic 
catalogue  places  it  at  1805.  and  Thayer  entertains  the  "confident  opinion"  that  "this  work 
remained  still  unfinished  until  the  approach  of  the  concert  season,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1806.  Beethoven  offered  it  to  Hoffmeister  and  Kiihnel  in  March,  and  to  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  in  July  of  that  year."  Sketches  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  appear  together  with  those 
for  the  Concerto. 


'TO  LEAD,  NOT  TO  FOLLOW 
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The  following  remarks  were  excerpted  from  a  talk  delivered  at  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League's  Annual  Conference,  June  1965, 
by  Samuel  Rosenbaum,  Trustee,  Recording  Industries  Music  Performance 
Trust  Fund;  Board  Member,  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

"I  don't  believe  in  the  truism  that  'first  you  see  what  money 
you've  got,  then  you  cut  your  cloth  to  fit  your  -pattern,  stay- 
ing within  your  means'  That's  not  the  way  to  create  great 
art.  You've  got  to  lead,  not  to  follow.  Merely  following 
is  entertainment.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  furnish 
that.  No,  the  true  patron  of  the  performing  arts  tries  to 
stay  a  step  or  two  ahead  of  the  current  taste  and  aptitude 
of  the  community  and  to  lead  them  on." 

Almost  from  its  inception  in  1881,  when  it  was  one  of  two  or  three 
symphony  orchestras  in  this  country,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  early  guidance  of  its  founder  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  became 
recognized  as  a  musical  leader:  Pops  concerts,  1885;  its  own  hall, 
Symphony  Hall,  1900;  Players  Pension  Fund,  1903;  free  concerts  on 
the  Esplanade,  1929;  summer  season,  Berkshire  Festival,  1936;  educa- 
tional center,  Berkshire  Music  Center,  1940;  Open  Rehearsals,  1950; 
first  Western  orchestra  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  1956;  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  1964.  With  the  extension  of  its  playing  year 
into  the  spring  and  summer  months  and  the  addition  of  several  series 
of  concerts  in  Boston,  the  Orchestra  has  had  for  some  time  year-round 
employment  for  its  players.  In  1917  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
became  a  pioneer  in  recording,  and  later  in  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting of  its  concerts.  Through  the  years  the  Trustees  have  earnestly 
attempted  to  keep  the  Orchestra  in  the  forefront.  The  Trustees,  the 
Orchestra,  and  the  Friends  look  hopefully  to  each  of  you  who  reads 
this  program  for  the  help  necessary  to  enable  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  continue  a  position  of  leadership. 

FRIENDS  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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The  andante  con  mo  to,  which  has  no  like  in  the  literature  of  con- 
certos, contains  within  its  seventy  bars  a  message  whose  import  words 
cannot  convey.  It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  string  choir  and 
the  piano.  The  former  states  a  short,  imperious  phrase  in  octaves, 
forte  and  staccato:  it  is  a  recitative,  and  yet  it  is  more.  The  piano 
answers  with  a  melody  of  indescribable  tenderness.  The  two  opposing 
voices  continue  their  alternate  phrases,  but  before  the  soft  plea  of  the 
piano,  increasingly  irresistible,  the  austerity  of  the  strings  is  gradually 
mollified,  until  its  capitulates  altogether,  subsiding  into  a  breathless 
pianissimo.  One  is  reminded  of  the  similar  opposition  and  capitula- 
tion in  the  Overture  to  Coriolanus.  The  last  whispering  suspended 
chord  of  the  piano  is  gently  swept  away  as  the  vivace  theme  of  the 
rondo  (further  brightened  by  the  restoration  of  the  major  mode)  is 
delivered  pianissimo  by  the  strings,  with  its  sprightly  answering  theme 
in  the  piano.  The  finale  follows  a  more  usual  course  to  a  lively  and 
sparkling   conclusion,    light    in    mood,    with    memorable    pianissimo 

episodes. 

[copyrighted] 


THE  SOLOIST 

Malcolm  Frager,  born  in  St.  Louis  in 
1935,  was  a  magna  cum  laude  graduate 
of  Columbia  University  in  New  York. 
He  studied  there  with  Carl  Friedberg, 
and  later  at  the  American  Conserva- 
tory at  Fontainebleau  and  the  Marlboro 
Music  School.  Since  his  debut  recital 
in  New  York  in  1952  he  has  toured 
extensively;  in  the  Soviet  Union,  South 
America,   Europe   and   Iceland,   as   well 


as  in  this  country.  He  has  won  several 
prizes,  notably  the  Edgar  M.  Levintritt 
Award  in  the  United  States  in  1959,  and 
the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  Inter- 
national Music  Competition  in  Brussels 
in  1960.  He  has  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  in  1963,  1964 
and  1965. 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 

It  was  in  1885,  the  very  year  of  the  great  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inception,  that  Tchaikovsky  was  inspired  by  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  to  write  one  of  his  most  beautiful  Overtures.  Eighty  years  after- 
wards, in  congratulating  this  glorious  Orchestra  on  its  long  years  of  fine 
achievement,  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  fitting  than  a  quotation  from 
what  might  perhaps  be  considered  Shakespeare's  most  musical  play: 

"When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound 
And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress, 
Then  music  with  her  silver  sound 
With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress." 

For  all  these  years  of  ravishing  "silver  sound,"  we  thank  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Clifford  Curzon 

With  best  wishes  and  congratulations  on  this  important  anniversary  in 
celebration  of  its  outstanding  artistic  achievements  and  stature  in  the 
music  world. 

Rudolf  Firkusny 

Few  composers  are  more  indebted  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  to  its  distinguished  conductors,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch 
and  Erich  Leinsdorf,  than  am  I. 

A  large  number  of  my  scores,  including  three  symphonies,  have  had  the 
privilege  of  premieres  by  this  great  Orchestra  and  I  have  been  permitted 
to  assist  in  the  celebration  of  its  50th  and  75th  anniversaries. 

It  is  a  great  joy  to  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Erich 
Leinsdorf  on  this  85th  anniversary. 

Howard  Hanson 

For  the  Boston  Symphony's  85th  anniversary,  with  memories  —  all  in 

treble  clef  .  .  . 

Affectionately, 
Lukas  Foss 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"  There  is  a  daring  quality  in  Beethoven  that  should  never  be  lost" 
says  Leinsdorf  with  particular  reference  to  the  great  Third  Symphony 
...the  "Eroica".  There  is  also  a  daring,  prophetic  quality  in  Mahler's 
First  Symphony,  though  in  a  very  different  idiom.  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  give  each  of  these  works  performances 
characterized  by  profound  understanding  and  sonic  beauty.  Hear 
them  in  Dynagrogve  sound  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  albums. 
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THE  SOLOISTS 

Malcolm  Frager,  born  in  St.  Louis  in 
1935,  was  a  magna  cum  laude  graduate 
of  Columbia  University  in  New  York. 
He  studied  there  with  Carl  Friedberg, 
and  later  at  the  American  Conserva- 
tory at  Fontainebleau  and  the  Marlboro 
Music  School.  Since  his  debut  recital 
in  New  York  in  1952  he  has  toured 
extensively;  in  the  Soviet  Union,  South 
America,  Europe  and  Iceland,  as  well 
as  in  this  country.  He  has  won  several 
prizes,  notably  the  Edgar  M.  Levintritt 
Award  in  the  United  States  in  1959,  and 
the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  Inter- 
national Music  Competition  in  Brussels 
in  1960.  He  has  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  in  1963,  1964 
and  1965. 


Sherman  Walt,  first  bassoon  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born 
in  Virginia,  Minnesota.  On  a  scholarship 
at  the  Curtis  Institute,  he  studied  cham- 
ber music  with  Marcel  Tabuteau  and 
bassoon  with  Ferdinand  del  Negro.  His 
career  was  interrupted  by  distinguished 
combat  service  during  World  War  II,  in 
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the  course  of  which  he  received  the 
Bronze  Star.  He  joined  the  Chicago 
Orchestra  as  principal  bassoon  in  1947, 
and  five  years  later,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  An  outstanding  teach- 
er of  his  instrument,  he  is  on  the  faculty 
of  both  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA  IN  ABC-TV 

DOCUMENTARY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
be  featured  on  nationwide  television; 
Wednesday,  March  23,  in  a  special  one- 
hour  documentary  program  presented 
by  the  American  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. The  program  will  depict  the  life 
of  Beethoven,  with  emphasis  on  his 
early  years,  as  part  of  a  continuing  series 
of  ABC  documentaries  entitled  "The 
Saga  of  Western  Man."  The  film,  en- 
tirely in  color,  has  been  in  preparation 
for  nine  months.  It  will  show  actual 
locations  where  the  young  Beethoven 
lived  and  walked,  including  the  Schoen- 
brunn  and  Hofburg  palaces,  scenes  in 
Vienna,  Heiligenstadt,  Bonn,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director,  made 
available  its  personnel  and  facilities  for 
all  the  music  on  the  program.  The  Or- 
chestra will  be  heard  in  portions  of 
Beethoven's  First  Symphony;  the  Third 
Symphony,  "Eroica";  his*  Contradance, 
No.  7;  the  Finale  from  his  ballet  "Pro- 
metheus" ;  an  excerpt  from  the  First 
Piano  Concerto,  with  Claude  Frank, 
pianist;  and  one  movement  from  Mo- 
zart's  Symphony  No.  39.    Other   music 


y  Beethoven  will  be  the  Trio  for  Piano, 
Violin  and  Cello,  Op.  1,  No.  3  with 
Claude  Frank,  piano,  Joseph  Silverstein, 
violin,  and  Jules  Eskin,  cello,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players ;  and  a  fugue  for  organ  com- 
posed by  Beethoven  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
played  on  the  Symphony  Hall  organ 
by  John  Ferris,  Harvard  University 
Organist. 

The  program  on  Wednesday,  March 
23,  will  be  sponsored  by  B.  F.  Goodrich 
and  telecast  over  the  ABC  network  from 
10  to  11  p.m.  A  second  telecast  is  sched- 
uled for  Sunday,  April  24,  at  4  p.m. 
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WHEN  YOU 
CANNOT  ATTEND 

The  Trustees  wish  to  express 
their  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
scribers who  are  generously  turn- 
ing in  their  tickets  when  they  are 
unable  to  attend  a  concert.  These 
tickets  are  resold  to  help  reduce 
the  deficit.  A  telephone  call  to 
Symphony  Hall  to  give  the  loca- 
tion and  name  of  the  subscriber 
is  sufficient. 

Commonwealth  6-1492 
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But  of  course,  we're  in  the  business. 
One  reason  many  people  like  to 
browse  at  Book  Clearing  House  is 
the  vast  assemblage  of  11,000 
paperback  titles  (actually  about 
100,000  copies),  in  addition  to  all 
our  other  books  and  records.  It 
makes  for  one-stop  shopping  for  all 
your  food  for  thought.  There  are 
other  prerequisites  for  BCH  brows- 
ers, too,  such  as  no-pressure  sales- 
people who  mind  their  own  business 
until  you  ask  them  a  question,  at 
which  time  they  demonstrate  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  things  they 
sell.  But  here's  the  whole  list  of  our 
offerings: 

1.  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  1  1 ,000  paperback  titles 

4.  Text  and  technical  books 

5.  10,000-title  record 

department 

6.  Literary  magazines  and 

quarterlies 

7.  Our  left-bank  sidewalk  carts 

of  books 

You  see?    Seven  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 


423   BOYLSTON   STREET 

BOSTON  •  CO  7-1600 

Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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This  man  is  a  dreadful  lawyer 


Vi 


p? 


In  fact,  he's  no  lawyer  at  all.  But  that  didn't  stop  him  from  writing 
his  own  Will.  (Why  not  save  the  legal  fees?  thought  he.) 

The  cost  will  be  enormous. 

For  example,  when  he  dies,  his  estate  will  dwindle  under  taxes 
that  a  well-drawn  Will  can  avoid. 

Worse  —  a  good  part  of  what's  left  after  taxes,  claims  and  settle- 
ment costs  may  well  end  up  in  the  wrong  hands. 

It's  so  easy  to  have  your  Will  drawn  by  a  lawyer  .  .  .  and  so  ex- 
pensive, so  wasteful,  so  downright  unfair  to  your  heirs  not  to! 

See  your  lawyer  about  your  Will.  Keep  it  up  to  date.  Maybe  there 
will  be  a  place  for  us  in  the  picture,  as  executor  or  trustee. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


Bei 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH   SEASON  •  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Fourth  Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  February   10,  at  8:30  o'clock 


VloLA Concerto  for  Bassoon  and  Orchestra 

I.     Andante  —  Allegro 
II.     Andante  —  Largo 
III.     Allegro 

Soloist:  Sherman  Walt 

Prokofiev Symphony  No.  3,  Op.  44 

I.     Moderato 
II.     Andante 

III.  Allegro  agitato 

IV.  Andante  mosso 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven *Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  con  moto 
III.     Rondo:  Vivace 

SOLOIST 

MALCOLM  FRAGER 

Mr.  Frager  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 

BALDWIN  PIANO  *„^A 

RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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CONCERTO  WITH  BASSOON  OBBLIGATO 

By  Anselmo  Viola 

Born  in  Toruella  (Girona),  Spain,  in  July,  1738;  died  in  Montserrat,  January  25,  1798 


The  instrumentation  used  is  as  follows:   2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  horns  and  strings. 

Mr.  Sol  Schoenbach,  Director  of  the  Settlement  School  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia,  writes  as  follows  about  Padre  Viola  and  his  Concerto: 

C4T)assoonists  are  always  searching  for  solo  compositions  to  enlarge 
■*-*  the  meager  repertoire  for  the  bassoon  and  the  search  usually 
turns  to  music  composed  in  the  pre-classical  period,  as  well  as  to  con- 
temporary works. 

"I  heard  about  the  existence  of  a  bassoon  concerto  by  Anselmo  Viola 
from  a  colleague  in  Italy,  who  related  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Monastery  of  Montserrat  outside  of  Barcelona.  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  Monastery  in  connection  with  a  tour  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
in  1955,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  my  attempts  to  locate  it.  Some  years 
later,  I  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Gordon  Mapes, 
Librarian  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  and  he  remembered  that 
a  collection  from  Montserrat  was  in  the  Library  and  might  include  the 
Bassoon  Concerto;  so,  after  many  years  of  hunting  all  over  the  world, 
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our  crui6ina  ranael 

fashion-wise,    you   will   go 

much  further,  if  you  start 

your  itinerary  with  a  trip 

to 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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I  found  this  charming  work  in  Philadelphia.  Aided  by  my  son  Peter, 
who  combines  an  interest  in  the  bassoon  with  a  profound  knowledge 
of  Spanish,  further  research  revealed  that  the  Bassoon  Concerto  by 
Anselmo  Viola  is  a  particularly  fine  example  of  Spanish  music  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

"Anselmo  Viola  was  born  at  Toruella  (Girona)  in  July,  1738,  and 
died  at  Montserrat  January  25,  1798.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  study 
for  the  priesthood  at  the  Benedictine  Monastery,  located  on  the  side 
of  the  jagged  mountain  peaks  of  Montserrat  near  Barcelona.  Con- 
nected to  the  Monastery  was  a  school  known  as  Escolania,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  education  of  musicians.  Swinburne  recounts  in  his 
Travels  in  Spain:  'The  Spanish  make  the  claim  that  the  Escolania  of 
Montserrat  is  the  oldest  music  school  in  the  world,  antedating  the 
sixteeenth  century  Music  School  of  Naples.' 

"Young  Viola  soon  gained  proficiency  in  the  art  of  writing  music 
and  was  appointed  successor  to  the  director,  Padre  Marti.  Mary  Neale 
Hamilton  describes  in  her  definitive  monograph  Music  in  18th  Cen- 
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AEOLIAN-SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  •  FORD  MEMORIAL 

AUDITORIUM,  DETROIT  •  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

PHILADELPHIA    •    LINCOLN    CENTER,    NEW   YORK 

KENNEDY  CENTER,  WASHINGTON 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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Bridal  bouquets 

of  embroidered  lace 

Flower  appliques  of  beaded  Alencon  lace 

strewn  over  English  net; 

a  cloud-like  illusion  train  to  follow  her. 

Bianchi  gown,  $300 

Matching  beaded  crown  with  silk 

llusion  veil  by  our  Miss  Terry.  $70. 

Bridal  Salon  Filenes  Boston 


tiny  Spain  that  'He  fought  against  the  operatic  style  of"  the  Italians 
and  the  dramatic  and  theatrical  tendencies  of  the  Catalan  School  .  .  . 
made  up  of  progressives  who  utilized  a  "polyphonic  style,  following 
contrapuntal  rules,"  bitterly  opposed  by  Viola  and  his  followers  at 
the  Escolania  as  servile  imitators  of  Italian  music' 

"Despite  his  conservative  position,  Viola  was  the  greatest  figure  in 
Spanish  music  toward  the  middle  of  the  century.  His  music,  as  one  can 
observe  in  the  Bassoon  Concerto,  is  marked  by  a  'distinct  originality, 
unusual  skill  in  modulation,  and  was  especially  noted  for  the  purity 
of  counterpoint.' 

"The  Concerto  is  in  three  movements,  marked: 

Andante  —  Allegro 
Andante  —  Largo 
Finale  —  Allegro 

with  an  accompaniment  of  violins,  oboes,  horns,  and  bass.  We  think 
it  is  an  important  addition  to  the  repertoire  of  bassoon  music  and 
compares  favorably  with  the  recently  discovered  bassoon  concerti  of 
Vivaldi." 

[copyrighted] 


Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 


MT/di  WORCESTER 


JVL    bTEIIMERT     &    SOI\S    162BOYLSTONST.  BOSTON   WSM  SPRINGFIELD 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  3,  Op.  44 

By  Serge  Prokofiev 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  4,  1953 


The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2   flutes  and  piccolo,   2   oboes  and  English   horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3   trumpets, 

3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  tam-tam,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, castanets,  bells,  2  harps  and  strings. 

Prokofiev  was  blessed  in  having  a  most  understanding  mother.  She 
was  an  accomplished  amateur  pianist,  and  from  his  earliest  years 
instilled  in  the  young  Prokofiev  an  intense  love  for  serious  music. 
When  the  boy  was  only  seven  years  old,  he  was  taken  to  Moscow,, 
where  he  heard  Gounod's  Faust  and  Borodin's  Prince  Igor.  Stimulated 
by  this  experience,  Prokofiev,  upon  returning  home,  composed  an 
opera  of  his  own,  The  Giant,  a  work  however  which  contained  no* 
vocal  part  for  a  solo  voice  and  which  was  written,  like  the  operas  int 
his  mother's  library,  in  a  piano  score. 

At  the  age  of  ten  Prokofiev  commenced  his  studies  with  Taneyev 
and  Gliere.  While  studying  with  them  he  wrote  a  symphony,  several 
piano  sonatas  and  later  two  operas,  this  time  orchestrated  and  with 
vocal  parts.    In  1904  he  entered  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Petersburg 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  St.  Botolph  Street 


Boston 


Provides  for  the  handicapped  child: 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 
Transportation    •    Vocational  Training 
Medical  and  Dental  Care 
Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 
Social  Development      •       Noon  Meal 
Testing     •     Recreation     •     Camping 

Without  Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-Sectarian 
Day  School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor      Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON— Boston 


The  Principal  Second 
Violin  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony was  accepted  into  the 
Orchestra  by  Pierre  Monteux 
in  1920,  shortly  before  his 
seventeenth  birthday.  He  was 
appointed  to  his  present  posi- 
tion by  Serge  Koussevitzky  in 
1934. 

Born  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  he 
later  moved  to  Beverly,  where 
his  early  musical  activities  were  guided  by  his  father,  an  ardent  amateur 
musician.  Serious  study  began  with  Claude  Phillips  of  Salem,  who  also  in- 
troduced his  young  protege  to  the  world  of  orchestral  playing. 

After  graduating  from  the  New  England  Conservatory,  where  his  in- 
structor was  Timothee  Adamowski,  he  continued  his  studies  with  Richard 
Burgin  and  Nicholas  Kassman. 

A  devotee  of  chamber  music,  Mr.  Knudson  has  belonged  to  several 
chamber  groups,  including  the  Chardon  Quartet  and  the  Zimbler  Sinfonietta. 
He  is  a  faculty  member  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

An  ardent  outdoorsman,  he  has  long  enjoyed  tennis,  skating,  hiking, 
and  mountain  climbing.  He  and  his  wife  now  live  in  Wellesley;  one  of  their 
four  sons,  Paul,  is  carrying  on  the  family's  musical  tradition  as  a  pianist. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by  the 
Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  Bank,  which  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

FOUNDED    1831  TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE    ST.  MEMBER    F.D.I.C. 
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where  he  remained  for  ten  years,  studying  piano  composition  and 
conducting.  He  graduated  from  the  Conservatory  in  1914,  and  soon 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  brilliant  pianist.  His  first  important  orches- 
tral work  was  the  Scythian  Suite,  followed  by  a  choral  composition, 
Seven,  They  Are  Seven.  Both  of  these  works  were  introduced  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky  to  these  concerts.  In  fact  Koussevitzky  acted  as  Prokofiev's 
publisher  and  was  his  champion,  introducing  succeeding  works  during! 
all  his  tenure  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Prokofiev  made  several  visits  to  America  and  appeared  with  this 
Orchestra  at  six  pairs  of  Friday-Saturday  concerts  from  1926  untili 
1938.  In  March,  1938  he  conducted  a  program  consisting  entirely  oil 
his  own  compositions. 

Now  that  more  than  a  decade  has  passed  since  Prokofiev's  death,, 
we  are  in  a  better  position  to  assess  his  ultimate  status  as  a  world  com- 
poser. It  is  interesting  that  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  undertaken  to  present 
gradually  all  of  the  seven  symphonies.  These  symphonies  fall  into 
three  definite  categories.  Symphony  No.  1,  the  so-called  "Classical," 
probably  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  compositions,  is  a  successful 
re-creation  of  the  formal  style  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  sudden 


The  jet  is  fairly  common. 
The  airline  is  one  of  a  kind 


There's  more  to  choosing  an 
airline  than  comparing 
timetables  or  menus. 

What  you  want  more  than 
anything  else  is  confidence, 
peace  of  mind,  assurance. 
Call  it  what  you  will,  it  means 
everything.  Fly  with  us  soon. 

You  can  board  a  Pan  Am 
Jet  in  any  one  of  17  U.S. 
cities.  You  can  plan  a  trip  to 
any  one  of  86  lands  'round 
the  world. 

Wherever  you  go,  you'll 
know  you're  flying  the  very 
best  there  is. 

It's  a  good  feeling. 


World's  most 
experienced  airline 


'i»rr  ON  THI  ATLANTIC 
»IH*T  ON  THI  PACIFIC 


FIRST  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 
IIRH  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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modulatory  shifts  and  a  subtle  element  of  grotesquerie  which  betray 
a  twentieth-century  hand.  The  next  three  symphonies  were  all  derived 
from  thematic  material  taken  from  earlier  works.  Prokofiev  himself 
defends  this  as  not  at  all  unusual.  Bach  and  Handel  certainly  utilized 
thematic  material  in  various  compositions,  sometimes  with  totally 
different  implications.  Prokofiev,  however,  spoke  particularly  of 
Beethoven  and  his  use  of  material  from  Prometheus,  which  figures  in 
the  fourth  movement  of  the  "Eroica"  Symphony  and  in  several  other 
compositions.  Altogether  Beethoven  treated  the  theme  in  thirty-four 
different  ways. 

After  these  three  symphonies  there  was  a  gap  of  fourteen  years  before 
Prokofiev  again  entered  the  symphonic  field.  By  that  time  he  had 
reached  complete  maturity,  and  the  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Sym- 
phonies were  probably  richer  in  content  than  his  earlier  works  in  this 
field.  It  has  been  said  that  the  works  of  Prokofiev  are  played  more 
often  than  those  of  any  other  twentieth-century  composer.    This  is 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 
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Richard  C.  Paine 
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probably  true,  but  many  of  these  performances  have  been  repetitions 
of  a  small  number  of  works  such  as  the  Fifth  Symphony,  "Lieutenant 
Kije,"  "Peter  and  the  Wolf,"  and  the  Violin  and  Piano  Concertos.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  interesting  to  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
relatively  unknown  compositions  such  as  the  Third  Symphony. 

Prokofiev's  Third  Symphony  was  completed  at  Paris  November  3, 
1928.  The  first  performance  was  given  May  17,  1929  in  Paris  by  the 
Orchestre  Symphonique  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux.  The 
Symphony  is  based  on  thematic  material  contained  in  Prokofiev's  opera, 
The  Flaming  Angel.  Regarding  this  Symphony  we  quote  from  a  very 
valuable  book:  Prokofiev,  by  Israel  V.  Nestyev,  published  by  Stanford 
University  Press,  i960. 

"When  it  became  clear  that  The  Flaming  Angel  would  not  be  pro- 
duced, Prokofiev  decided  to  use  the  music  from  it  for  a  symphonic 
suite.  During  the  summer  of  1928,  however,  the  suite  blossomed  into 
a  large  four-movement  symphony  (the  Third).  Although  this  symphony 
is  based  on  themes  from  The  Flaming  Angel,  it  is  an  independent  non- 
program  work  and  not  a  symphonic  embodiment  of  the  opera's  story. 
In  a  statement  published  several  years  later,  the  composer  vehemently 
protested  against  the  tendency  to  regard  this  symphony  as  a  program 
work,  pointing  out  that  the  principal  themes  of  the  opera  were  orig- 
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The  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel 
Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 


MANCHESTER 


WATCH  HILL 


A  Symphony  of  Gifts  from  THE   / 


•  Elegant  Gift  Boxes,  Hampers,  Chests  filled  with 
delicacies,     cheeses,     candies,     hors     d'oeuvres. 

•  Gifts  for  the  Gentlemen         •  Wines  and  Spirits 

•  Perfumes  from  the  world's  most  famous  houses. 
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Even  if  your  brother-in-law 

knows  accounting, 
is  a  first-rate  bill  collector, 
can  analyze  investments, 
understands  taxes,  and 
never  takes  a  vacation- 
should  you  name  him  your  Executor? 

Economy  is  often  foremost  in  a  man's  mind  when  he  chooses  his 
Executor. 

He  wants  his  family  to  receive  the  maximum  amount  from  his 
estate.  Wouldn't  this  amount  be  even  greater  if  the  job  is  turned 
over  to  a  member  of  the  family  who  won't  charge  a  fee? 

Hardly.  Otherwise,  our  Personal  Trust  Division  would  have  been 
out  of  business  years  ago. 

At  State  Street  Bank  we  have  specialists  in  many  fields.  Their 
job  is  keeping  up  on  ways  to  cut  down  financial  loss  and  risk  for 
beneficiaries.  Fulltime.  All  year  round. 

Let  us  explain  how  the  choice  of  State  Street  Bank  as  your  Execu- 
tor—working closely  with  your  lawyer  — can  be  the  first  of  many 
economies  you  pass  on  to  your  family. 

(If  youVe  already  named  your  brother-in-law,  we'll  gladly  serve 
with  him  as  co-Executor.  He'll  be  delighted  to  have  you  take  him 
off  the  hook.) 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

State  Street  Office:  Cor.  State  &  Congress  Sts. 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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inally  conceived  as  instrumental  themes  and  that  the  symphony  only 
returned  them,  as  it  were,  to  the  domain  of  pure  instrumental  music. 

"The  Third  Symphony  is  the  most  dramatic  of  Prokofiev's  four  early 
symphonies.  After  the  witty  and  elegant  Classical  Symphony  and  the 
harsh,  constructivist  Second  compounded  of  'iron  and  steel,'  Prokofiev 
created  a  symphonic  drama,  very  complicated  in  its  musical  language 
and  filled  with  hauntingly  expressive  images. 

"In  the  first  movement,  a  sonata  allegro  with  an  introduction,  three 
sharply  contrasting  themes  are  developed:  the  first  two  are  those  of 
Renata's  mental  anguish  in  The  Flaming  Angel  —  the  chromatic  osti- 
nato  theme  of  the  introduction  (her  despair),  and  the  agitated  melody 
of  the  main  theme  (the  leitmotiv  of  her  love  for  Madiel).  Completely 
different  in  character  is  the  quiet,  confident  subordinate  theme  (the 
theme  of  Ruprecht  the  Knight  in  the  opera).  The  development  section, 
filled  with  darkly  raging  sounds,  repeats  almost  entirely  one  of  the 
opera's  entr'actes.  The  suffering  and  pain  in  this  music  are  presented 
with  expressionistic  emphasis  in  strident  dissonances  and  complex 
counterpoint. 

"In  sharp  contrast  to  the  first  movement  is  the  mystical,  other- 
worldly Andante,  with  its  archaic,  diatonic  quality  (taken  from  one 
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of  the  episodes  in  Act  V  of  The  Flaming  Angel  depicting  Renata's 
emotions  in  the  convent). 

"According  to  the  composer,  the  tempestuous  motion  of  the  demonic 
Scherzo  (the  third  movement)  was  suggested  by  the  finale  of  Chopin's 
B-flat  minor  Sonata.  But  here  the  image  of  a  terrible  whirlwind  is 
intensified  many  times  by  a  chaotic  torrent  of  orchestral  sounds,  which 
give  an  overpowering  energy  to  this  frenzied  music.  Only  in  the  middle 
section  do  we  find  a  more  peaceful  theme,  echoes  of  which  are  heard 
later  in  the  reprise. 

"The  finale  brings  back  the  dark  world  of  medieval  mysticism  with 
images  of  suffering,  torture,  and  monstrous  exorcisms.  Funereal 
rhythms  contrast  with  tense,  piercing  themes.  The  calmest  of  the 
finale's  three  themes  is  related  to  the  music  of  the  Andante.  In  the 
recapitulation  the  composer  returns  to  the  subordinate  theme  of  the 
first  movement,  combining  it  with  the  basic  theme  of  the  finale." 

"I  believe  that  in  this  Symphony  I  succeeded  in  deepening  my  musi- 
cal language,"  Prokofiev  wrote  some  years  later. 

Prokofiev  in  his  autobiography  has  interesting  remarks  on  the  devel- 
opment of  his  creative  style,  which  we  quote: 

"The  principal  lines  which  I  followed  in  my  creative  work  are  these: 
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The  first  is  classical,  whose  origin  lies  in  my  early  infancy  when  I  heard 
my  mother  play  Beethoven  sonatas.  It  assumes  a  neoclassical  aspect  in 
the  sonatas  and  the  concertos,  or  imitates  the  classical  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  in  the  Gavottes,  the  Classical  Symphony,  and, 
in  some  respects,  in  the  Sinfonietta.  The  second  is  innovation,  whose 
inception  I  trace  to  my  meeting  with  Taneyev,  when  he  taunted  me  for 
my  rather  'elementary  harmony.'  At  first,  this  innovation  consisted  in 
the  search  for  an  individual  harmonic  language,  but  later  was  trans- 
formed into  a  desire  to  find  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  strong 
emotions,  as  in  Sarcasms,  Scythian  Suite,  the  opera  The  Gambler,  They 
Are  Seven,  the  Second  Symphony,  etc.  This  innovating  strain  has 
affected  not  only  the  harmonic  idiom,  but  also  the  melodic  inflection, 
orchestration,  and  stage  technique.  The  third  is  the  element  of  the 
toccata,  or  motor  element,  probably  influenced  by  Schumann's  Toc- 
cata, which  impressed  me  greatly  at  one  time.  In  this  category  are  the 
Etudes  Op.  2,  Toccata,  Op.  11,  Scherzo,  Op.  12,  the  Scherzo  of  the 
Second  Piano  Concerto,  the  Toccata  in  the  Fifth  Piano  Concerto,  the 
persistent  figurations  in  the  Scythian  Suite,  Le  Pas  d'acier,  and  some 
passages  in  the  Third  Piano  Concerto.  This  element  is  probably  the 
least  important.  The  fourth  element  is  lyrical.  It  appears  at  first  as 
lyric  meditation,  sometimes  unconnected  with  melos,  as  in  Fairy  Tale, 
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Can  you  iBmember  when 
Wagner  was  "banned" in  Boston? 


From  the  earliest  days  of  our  Symphony,  Wagner  had  been  a  particular 
favorite  of  Boston  conductors.  In  fact,  four  days  after  Wagner's  death  in 
1882,  the  Symphony  dedicated  a  memorial  concert  to  the  German  master. 
Wagner's  music  fit  that  occasion  too — very  sad,  very  sombre.  Breaking  tra- 
dition, the  musicians  even  wore  black  ties. 

But  during  the  First  World  War,  Wagnerian  music  was  not  performed 
in  Boston.  That  was  because  Wagner  was  German,  and  the  conductor, 
Monteux,  did  not  want  to  offend  anyone. 

At  that  time,  many  concert-goers  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Traditionally, 
Bostonians  have  never  been  as  fond  of  Wagner  as  their  conductors. 

If  you  remember  the  days  when  Wagner  was  "banned,"  chances  are  you're 
in  a  good  position  to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — op- 
portunity. New  England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life 
insurance  in  business  or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial 
position.  You  may  be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  a 
good  deal  of  money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write 
to  us  at  Dept.  SP2,  501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

New  England  Life 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE   INSURANCE.  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 
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Op.  3,  Reves,  Esquisse  automnale,  Legend,  Op.  21,  etc.,  but  sometimes 
is  found  in  long  melodic  phrases,  as  in  the  opening  of  the  First  Violin 
Concerto,  the  songs,  etc.  This  lyric  strain  has  for  long  remained  in 
obscurity,  or,  if  it  was  noticed  at  all,  then  only  in  retrospection.  And 
since  my  lyricism  has  for  a  long  time  been  denied  appreciation,  it  has 
grown  but  slowly.  But  at  later  stages  I  paid  more  and  more  attention 
to  lyrical  expression. 

"I  should  like  to  limit  myself  to  these  four  expressions,  and  to  regard 
the  fifth  element,  that  of  the  grotesque,  with  which  some  critics  are 
trying  to  label  me,  as  merely  a  variation  of  the  other  characteristics. 
In  application  to  my  music,  I  should  like  to  replace  the  word  grotesque 
by  'Scherzoness,'  or  by  the  three  words  giving  its  gradations:  'Jest,' 
'laughter,'  'mockery.'  " 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  INDEPENDENT  SPIRIT  OF  PROKOFIEV 


^pwo  books  have  been  recently  published  in  English,  a  revised  and 
enlarged  life  of  Prokofiev  by  Nestyev,  and  the  composer's  auto- 
biography.* The  biography  is  more  detailed  and  naturally  draws  upon 
the  autobiography.  The  two  are  interesting  to  collate.   Together  they 
comprise  a  full  account  of  the  composer's  life  and  works. 
^  Nestyev,  reviewing  the  music,  finds  that  what  he  calls  Prokofiev's 
"foreign  period,"   the  years  spent  in  America  and  western   Europe 
(1918-1933)  were  not  productive  of  his  best  music,  that  he  composed 
his  most  significant  works  after  his  return  to  his  homeland.    He  finds 
The  Love  for  Three  Oranges,  written  for  Chicago,  too  "fantastic,"  Le 
Pas  d'Acier,  written  for  Diaghilev,  too  "constructionist,"   the  opera 
The  Flaming  Angel  too  "symbolic"  to  suit  the  Soviet  idea.    Also  in 
these  years  there  came  The  Gambler,  On  the  Dnieper,  The  Prodigal 
Son>  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Symphonies  and  smaller  works.t 

•Prokofiev,   by  Israel  V.  Nestyev,  Stanford  University  Press     1960    and    9     Pr/ltnfiM,     A    , 
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It  is  true  that  the  years  of  his  return  produced  such  works  of  outstand- 
ing worth  as  the  Second  Violin  Concerto  and  Fifth  Symphony,  Lieu- 
tenant Kije  and  Alexander  Nevsky,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  War  and  Peace, 
the  best  chamber  music.  Yet  these  particular  works,  except  that  he 
wrote  them  with  an  occasion  for  performance  in  mind,  are  not 
especially  connected  with  the  Soviet  time  and  people.  They  would  seem 
rather  the  fruits  of  his  full  maturity  abetted  by  experience  of  the  musi- 
cal world  at  large. 

It  is  natural  that  Nestyev  would  look  for  a  salutary  nationalist 
impulse  in  Soviet  Russia's  returning  prodigal  son,  who  had  spent 
fourteen  years  in  various  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  exposed  to  the 
"alien"  influences  of  French  impressionism  or  the  more  radical  "isms," 
the  directed  commissions  of  Serge  Diaghilev  who  catered  "to  the  tastes 
of  foreign  snobs."*  Nestyev  has  little  use  for  such  Russian  emigres  as 
Stravinsky,  who  became  an  ultra  "formalist,"  and  Koussevitzky,  of 
whom  he  says  that  musicians  "often  became  irked  by  his  posing  and 
nouveau  riche  polish."  Prokofiev's  foremost  champion  in  the  West 
might  have  had  kinder  mention. 

t  The  Third  Piano  Concerto  was  composed  from  early  sketches  made  in  Russia. 

*  But  Prokofiev  calls  Diaghilev  "a  very  fine  artist.    He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  music  and 

painting  and   choreography.    His   opinions   were  as   sharp-edged   as   they   were   paradoxical. 
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Such  observations  are  incidental  to  an  honest  and  for  the  most  part 
objective  account  of  Prokofiev's  career  at  home  and  abroad.  Although 
the  whole  narrative  is  peppered  with  remarks  in  compliance  with  the 
official  Communist  Party  point  of  view  about  the  mistakes  of  "for- 
malism," the  need  of  a  "realistic,"  "humanistic"  approach  compre- 
hensible to  the  "masses,"  of  an  "ideology,"  etc.,  the  value  of  the  book 
is  somehow  not  disqualified.  We  feel  that  the  author  has  a  broader 
view  than  the  required  one,  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  sees  Prokofiev 
whole  as  the  versatile  artist,  universal  as  well  as  Russian,  that  his 
music  bespeaks.  Nestyev  lays  out  a  fair  and  truthful  record.  He 
describes  each  of  the  works  as  an  expert  and  understanding  musician, 
and  puts  a  sure  finger  upon  the  shortcomings  of  many  of  them.  He  sets 
forth  dutifully  the  official  standpoint  that  a  composer's  mission  is  to 
cultivate  the  "realistic"  approach,  to  identify  himself  with  his  people 
and  express  in  language  directly  understandable  to  them  the  patriotic 
sentiments  of  the  day.  Very  likely  Nestyev  wishes  to  believe  in  this  as 
a  laudable  impulse.  Very  likely,  too,  Prokofiev  sincerely  wished  to 
accept  it,  and  sincerely  tried  to  fulfill  it  in  the  choral  works  on  heroic 
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subjects  through  his  last  years.  And  yet  his  efforts  in  this  direction 
(The  Year  1941,  Ode  on  the  End  of  the  War,  Cantata  for  the  Twentieth 
Anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution,  Semyon  Kotko,  Hail  to  Stalin, 
Ballad  of  an  Unknown  Boy,  The  Story  of  a  Real  Man),  if  published 
and  performed,  seldom  survived  one  performance.  Nestyev  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  a  failure  a  failure.  Prokofiev  no  doubt  meant  well;  no 
doubt,  also,  he  was  under  compulsion  when  he  submitted  to  the 
Resolution  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  in  1948, 
and  made  a  written  recantation  of  his  basic  principles  as  a  composer. 
The  directive  was  farcical  because  Prokofiev  was  then  and  remained 
the  most  widely  esteemed  composer  in  Russia,  and  because  it  was  with- 
drawn, albeit  after  his  death.  Prokofiev,  although  he  was  opposed  to 
theorizing  about  aesthetics,  made  observations  from  time  to  time  which 
Nestyev  slips  into  his  book  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  clearly  how  the 
composer  stood.  From  first  to  last  he  was  the  most  independent  of 
artists.  "The  cardinal  virtue  (or  sin  if  you  wish)  of  my  life  has  been 
the  search  for  an  original  language,  a  musical  language  of  my  own. 
...  I  detest  imitation,  I  detest  hackneyed  methods."  Imitation  was  the 
only  sure  way  to  reach  immediate  audience  response,  but  imitators  are 
those  "who  reach  down  into  the  graves  of  dead  composers."  He  further 
stated  that  original  music,  music  of  any  worth,  is  at  first  hearing  baffling 
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to  an  audience,  who  must  become  accustomed  to  fresh  ways.  He  could 
not  be  forced  into  conformity,  nor  did  political  subjects  kindle  live 
music  in  him.  Nestyev  quotes  him  as  making  the  following  defiant 
remark:  "There  is  no  causal  relationship  between  musical  techniques 
and  a  world  war  or  labor's  struggle  against  capitalism  —  neither  war 
nor  revolution  will  overthrow  the  subject  of  a  fugue  or  overturn 
harmonic  structure.' 

A  glance  at  the  course  of  his  life  and  works  reveals  his  attitude 
toward  his  music  as  straightforward  and  uncompromising.  Nestyev 
quotes  him  as  saying  in  an  article  for  the  Musical  Observer  that  he  had 
worked  out  his  own  artistic  style  in  the  process  of  independent  compo- 
sition. "In  all  that  I  write  I  have  two  leading  principles  —  clarity  in 
the  presentation  of  my  ideas  and  economy  of  expression,  the  avoidance 
of  everything  superfluous  in  expressing  them."  He  embraced  all  forms 
—  operas,  ballets,  concertos,  songs,  symphonies,  piano  works  (the  latter 
largely  for  his  own  use).  As  subjects  appealed  to  him  the  results  were 
correspondingly  fortunate.  His  many  propensities,  humorous,  pro- 
vocative, humane,  mocking,  adventurous,  melodic,  coloristic,  were 
accordingly  brought  to  bear.*  All  of  these  qualities  were  with  him  for 
life,  even  when  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  channeled  into  an  artist 

*  We  shall  not  say  "grotesque" — for  Prokofiev  abhorred  that  word. 
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for  the  "masses."  He  became  more  serious  in  his  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Symphonies,  but  the  lighter  side  persisted,  as  did  the  descriptive,  the 
fantastic  Prokofiev.  Nor  were  his  composing  methods  modified  by  any 
outside  orders. 

An  explosion  of  pique  by  Prokofiev  during  his  last  visit  to  Boston 
{in  March,  1938)  seems  to  reveal  a  then  unfulfilled  ambition  in  the 
composer.  He  told  reporters  that  since  "Boston  does  not  understand 
serious  music,"  he  would  conduct  "children's  music"  for  them.  The 
program  for  his  concerts  accordingly  contained  such  "children's  music" 
as  the  satirical  Chout  (Buffoon),  another  ballet  suite,  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(No.  2),  his  First  Piano  Concerto,  and  a  new  piece  hitherto  unheard 
and  unknown  in  the  United  States  and  actually  addressed  to  children: 
Peter  and  the  Wolf.  His  grievance  was  that  he  had  composed  his  Fourth 
Symphony  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  that  it  had  been  adversely  criticized  and  quickly  shelved.  Pro- 
kofiev's unhappiness  cannot  be  interpreted  except  as  an  unrealized 
desire  to  become  a  true  master  of  symphonic  development.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  space  between  this  Fourth  Symphony  and  his  Fifth,  a 
belated  but  triumphant  vindication  of  that  desire,  was  fourteen  years.* 

*  It  is  also  notable  that  he  revised  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  gave  it  a  new  opus  number  in 
1947,  seventeen  years  after  its  first  emergence.  The  final  form  of  the  Symphony-Concerto  for 
Cello  follows  the  first  sketches  of  the  same  basic  material  by  nineteen  years. 
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When  you  visit  the  new  Pru  Tower,  take  a  few 
seconds  to  browse  through  our  south  lobby. 

You'll  come  upon  something  pretty  exciting. 
Iron  Tapestry,  it's  called  — one  of  several  major 
art  commissions  which,  when  completed,  will 
add  dimension  to  Prudential  Center.  One  of 
Boston's  fine  contemporary  artists,  Alfred 
Duca,  formed  it  of  cast  iron  that  he  selected, 
melted,  and  poured,  piece  by  piece. 

By  tradition,  tapestry  has  a  story  to  tell.  In 
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was  created. 
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This  sensitiveness  to  criticism  of  his  music  indicates  the  intractable 
artist  who  would  be  incensed  by  interference  with  his  ways.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  him  as  meekly  and  willingly  submissive  to  Soviet 
instruction  as  to  the  "errors"  of  his  music.  He  was  a  self-sufficient, 
super-methodical  and  painstaking  worker.  He  husbanded  his  themes, 
saved  them  from  an  unsuccessful  work  for  later  use;  he  held  sketches 
for  years  before  they  reached  their  final  form.  He  seems  to  have  been 
unable  to  predict  in  advance  which  of  his  works  would  be  received 
with  open  arms  and  which  would  be  passed  over.  Perhaps  his  warm 
defense  of  his  Fourth  Symphony  was  the  composer's  frequent  urge  to 
protect  a  neglected  musical  child.!  A  remark  in  the  autobiography 
supports  this  blindness  to  the  measure  of  popularity.  Referring  to  the 
early  Sinfonietta  which  he  twice  revised,  he  wrote:  "The  Sinfonietta 
was  comparatively  rarely  performed,  whereas  the  Classical  Symphony, 
written  in  the  same  manner,  was  played  everywhere.  I  cannot  quite 
understand  why  the  fate  of  these  two  pieces  should  be  so  different." 

j.  N.  B. 

t  He  writes  of  this  Symphony  in  his  autobiography :   "I  have  always  liked  it  for  its  subdued 
tone  and  the  wealth  of  material  it  contains." 
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THEY  DON'T  BUILD  SPORTS  CARS  LIKE  THEY  USED  TO.  Drive  a 
1966  Cadillac!  You'll  learn  that  Cadillac's  superbly  balanced  suspension  corners 
better  than  many  a  two-seater.  And  you'll  marvel  at  how  smoothly  and  easily 
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steering.  Don't  let  its  reputation  for  quiet  luxury  lead  you  to  believe  a  Cadillac 
isn't  exciting  to  drive.  Sports  cars,  you'll  find,  have  come  a  long,  long  way! 
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PROKOFIEV'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  AMERICA 


In  his  autobiography  (recently  published  in  English  by  the  Foreign 
Languages  Publishing  House,  Moscow),  Sergei  Prokofiev  gives  a 
factual  account  of  his  encounters  in  the  New  World.  In  the  spring  of 
1918,  the  young  composer  took  an  unusual  step  for  a  citizen  of  Soviet 
Russia.  He  obtained  a  passport  from  the  People's  Commissar  and  made 
his  way  to  the  United  States.  He  was  then  twenty-seven,  a  celebrity  of 
a  sort  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  a  subject  for  musical  disputation  there, 
if  by  no  means  for  general  acceptance.  He  was  the  idol  of  a  group  of 
musical  radicals,  the  object  of  bitter  disapproval  by  such  conservatives 
as  Glazounov,  and  known  to  the  public  only  by  a  few  performances.  In 
the  Western  world  he  was  quite  unknown,  as  was  all  current  music  in 
Russia,  excepting  what  Diaghilev  had  brought  to  Paris,  and  this  con- 
sisted principally  of  music  by  a  real  emigre,  Stravinsky,  whom  he  had 
drawn  into  his  orbit,  and  who  would  never  return  to  his  home  land. 
Prokofiev  had  penetrated  to  the  powerful  presence  of  the  impresario, 
and  at  his  order  composed  the  ballet  Ala  and  Lolli,  in  which  Diaghilev 
sought  to  draw  upon  primitive,  barbaric  Russia  as  had  Stravinsky  in 
Le  Sacre  du  Printemps.  Ala  and  Lolli  offered  another  sort  of  barbarism. 
Diaghilev,  lukewarm,  had  failed  to  produce  it,  and  Prokofiev  had  made 
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his  way  back  to  Russia  unheard  (except  for  a  performance  of  his  Second 
Piano  Concerto  in  Rome).  He  had  then  turned  Ala  and  Lolli  into  an 
orchestral  suite,  the  Scythian  Suite,  which  fresh,  stimulating  and  highly 
colorful  venture  into  the  orchestral  field  made  a  sensation  in  Russia. 
When  Prokofiev  first  arrived  in  the  New  World  he  was  as  complete 
a  stranger  to  us  as  we  were  unknown  to  him.  His  own  country,  since 
the  October  Revolution,  had  been  quite  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  "After  the  score  of  They  Are  Seven  was  finished,"  writes  Pro- 
kofiev, "I  was  left  with  nothing  to  do  and  time  hung  heavily  on  my 
hands.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  scope  and  significance  of  the 
October  Revolution.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  like  any  other  citizen 
I  might  be  of  use  to  it.  And  hence  the  idea  of  going  to  America  took 
root  in  my  mind.  I  believed  that  Russia  had  no  use  for  music  at  the 
moment,  whereas  in  America  I  might  learn  a  great  deal  and  interest 
people  in  my  music  at  the  same  time.  The  previous  summer  I  had  met 
an  American  named  McCormick  who  had  come  to  Petrograd  with  a 
delegation  led  by  Senator  Reid  to  welcome  the  advent  of  our  Repub- 
lic. McCormick  was  a  big  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery  —  I 
remembered  the  name  from  the  trade  mark  on  farm  machines  I  had 
seen  in  Sontsovka  in  my  childhood.    He  was  interested  in  music  and 
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had  asked  me  to  give  him  a  list  of  the  best  of  our  new  music  and  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  score  of  the  Scythian  Suite  made  at  his  expense.  I 
complied  with  his  request  and  on  leaving  he  had  said,  'If  ever  you 
wish  to  come  to  America,  wire  me.  I  have  connections  in  the  musical 
world.'  "  Prokofiev  relates  that  he  went  to  Lunacharsky  for  permission 
to  leave  the  country.  "  'I  have  been  working  hard,'  I  told  him,  'and 
I  would  like  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.'  'Don't  you  think  we  have 
enough  fresh  air  here  now?'  'Yes,  but  I  would  like  the  physical  air  of 
seas  and  oceans.'  Lunacharsky  thought  it  over  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  said  gaily,  'You  are  a  revolutionary  in  music,  we  are  revolu- 
tionaries in  life.  We  ought  to  work  together.  But  if  you  want  to  go 
to  America  I  shall  not  stand  in  your  way.'  " 

"In  Moscow,"  Prokofiev  continues,  "I  did  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  persuading  Koussevitzky  to  advance  me  6000  rubles  on  account  of 
the  Scythian  Suite,  Buffoon  and  The  Gambler.  .  .  .  On  May  7,  1918, 
I  set  out  on  my  journey  intending  to  return  within  a  few  months. 
I  took  with  me  the  Scythian  Suite,  the  Classical  Symphony,  the  First 
[Piano]  Concerto  and  my  pianoforte  pieces." 

He  made  his  way  laboriously  across  Siberia,  where  he  was  delayed 
by  military  skirmishes,  to  Japan,  where  he  lingered  for  two  months. 
He  chose  North  instead  of  South  America  rather  than  wait  for  a  sailing 
and  miss  most  of  the  musical  season  south  of  the  Equator.  He  sailed 
to  San  Francisco  via  Hawaii  and  arrived  in  New  York  in  September. 
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"I  had  expected  my  musical  career  to  be  as  smooth-sailing  in  America 
as  it  had  been  in  the  latter  years  in  Russia.  But  I  was  mistaken.  I 
found  myself  in  a  musical  world  where  everything  was  excellently 
organized  but  utterly  different  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to. 

"In  my  own  country  for  a  whole  century  composers  had  been  con- 
tinually creating  something  new,  offering  the  public  new  problems  to 
solve,  giving  rise  to  heated  controversies.  The  outcome  of  these  con- 
troversies was  not  always  the  same:  sometimes  the  composers  talked 
nonsense  and  were  soon  forgotten,  sometimes  it  was  the  public  that 
talked  nonsense  and  the  composers  who  were  remembered.  But  discus- 
sion of  new  music,  new  trends  and  composers  had  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  musical  life.  America,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  original 
composers,  not  counting  those  who  came  from  Europe  with  ready-made 
reputations,  and  the  whole  accent  of  musical  life  was  concentrated  on 
execution.  In  this  field  the  standard  was  rather  high:  a  carelessness  of 
performance  which  Moscow  would  have  overlooked  was  not  forgiven 
here.  ...  I  was  introduced  to  Damrosch,  one  of  the  leading  American 
orchestra  conductors.  'Don't  play  him  the  Scythian  Suite,  he  won't 
understand  it,'  I  was  advised.  But  even  in  the  First  Concerto  he  did 
not  turn  the  pages  over  in  time,  and  his  comment  on  the  Classical 
Symphony  was:  'Delightful,  just  like  Kalinnikov.'  I  went  off  in  a  huff, 
but  it  turned  out  that  he  had  intended  this  as  a  compliment;  he  had 
toured  the  whole  of  America  with  Kalinnikov's  symphony." 

In  Manhattan,  "penniless  and  friendless,"  he  may  well  have  been 
appalled  at  the  problem  of  winning  attention.  He  managed  to  give  a 
piano  recital  on  November  20,  1918,  and  on  December  10  Modeste 
Altschuler  with  his  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  asked  the  composer 
to  play  in  his  First  Concerto,  and  introduced  the  Classical  Symphony. 
Both  occasions  brought  from  the  critics  remarks  typical  of  that  epoch, 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 

It  was  in  1885,  the  very  year  of  the  great  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inception,  that  Tchaikovsky  was  inspired  by  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  to  write  one  of  his  most  beautiful  Overtures.  Eighty  years  after- 
wards, in  congratulating  this  glorious  Orchestra  on  its  long  years  of  fine 
achievement,  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  fitting  than  a  quotation  from 
what  might  perhaps  be  considered  Shakespeare's  most  musical  play: 

"When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound 
And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress, 
Then  music  with  her  silver  sound 
With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress." 

For  all  these  years  of  ravishing  "silver  sound,"  we  thank  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Clifford  Curzon 

With  best  wishes  and  congratulations  on  this  important  anniversary  in 
celebration  of  its  outstanding  artistic  achievements  and  stature  in  the 
music  world. 

Rudolf  Firkusny 

Few  composers  are  more  indebted  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  to  its  distinguished  conductors,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch 
and  Erich  Leinsdorf,  than  am  I. 

A  large  number  of  my  scores,  including  three  symphonies,  have  had  the 
privilege  of  premieres  by  this  great  Orchestra  and  I  have  been  permitted 
to  assist  in  the  celebration  of  its  50th  and  75th  anniversaries. 
It  is  a  great  joy  to  salute  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Erich 
Leinsdorf  on  this  85th  anniversary. 

Howard  Hanson 

For  the  Boston  Symphony's  85th  anniversary,  with  memories  —  all  in 
treble  clef  .  .  . 

Affectionately, 

Lukas  Foss 
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when  music  was  so  tied  up  with  extraneous  circumstances  connected 
with  its  title  or  its  composer,  that  the  musical  point  was  quite  missed. 
"Russian  chaos  in  music,"  "godless  Russia,"  "Bolshevism  in  art,"  "a 
carnival  of  cacophony,"  were  remarks  waggishly  showered  upon  the 
strange  visitor,  as  if  the  adventurous  spirit  of  this  artist  exclusively 
absorbed  in  his  art  were  expected  to  bear  a  political  message.  Because 
his  music  had  challenging  sonorities,  it  must  be  a  reflection  of  revolu- 
tionary subversion.  James  Huneker,  who  was  sometimes  more  absorbed 
in  turning  a  clever  phrase  than  in  lending  a  conscientious  ear,  called 
him  a  "Cossack  Chopin,"  a  "musical  agitator."  These  phrases  did  not 
ring  out  as  the  clash  of  weapons  in  a  lusty  battle  over  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  new  music,  nor  provoke  sharp  retorts,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  Petrograd  and  would  be  the  case  in  Paris. 

Prokofiev  received  better  attention  in  Chicago,  probably  because  the 
Scythian  Suite,  which  achieved  a  performance  under  Frederick  Stock,  is 
a  work  too  arresting  to  dismiss  offhand.  "I  had  better  luck  in  Chicago. 
McCormick,  who  lived  in  that  city,  kept  his  promise  and  put  me  in 
touch  with  Stock,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  orchestra,  and  with  Cam- 
panini,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  opera.  My  two  appearances  with  the 
Chicago  orchestra  were  far  more  successful  than  those  in  New  York." 
Nevertheless,  the  critics  fell  into  the  same  hazy  state  of  misapplication. 
The  Scythian  Suite  was  "Bolshevist";  "The  red  flag  of  anarchy  waved 
tempestuously  yesterday  over  Orchestra  Hall."   Prokofiev  was  a  curious 
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exotic  to  be  glanced  at  with  a  smile  and  quickly  forgotten.  He  gave  a 
few  piano  recitals,  but  they  were  little  noticed.  The  Chicago  Opera 
Company  became  interested  in  his  opera  project  The  Love  for  Three 
Oranges,  but  the  opera  was  not  to  achieve  a  production  until  1921.* 
Prokofiev  departed,  discouraged  and  unnoticed,  for  Europe.  He 
returned  in  1920  and  made  a  recital  tour  of  California  without  caus- 
ing any  particular  stir  in  that  state.  A  third  visit,  in  1921,  brought 
performances  of  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges  and  the  new  Third  Piano 
Concerto  in  Chicago;  but  the  Opera,  which  was  produced  under  the 
insistence  of  Mary  Garden,  and  was  carried  to  New  York,  was  not  well 
received  there.  One  wonders  whether  Prokofiev  showed  his  Classical 
Symphony  to  any  conductors  besides  Altschuler.  This,  or  his  vocal 
suite,  The  Ugly  Duckling,  a  precursor  of  Peter  and  the  Wolf,  might 
well  have  wooed  audiences  to  a  due  acclamation  and  awakened  critics 
to  a  realization  that  he  was  something  else  than  a  "wild  Bolshevik." 
Delay  over  the  production  of  the  Three  Oranges  and  lack  of  any 
prospect  for  his  opera,  The  Flaming  Angel,  which  he  was  to  work  upon 
for  three  years,  filled  him  with  discouragement.  "At  times,  as  I  roamed 
New  York's  Central  Park  and  looked  up  at  the  skyscrapers  facing  it,  I 
would  think  with  cold  fury  of  all  the  wonderful  orchestras  in  America 
that  cared  nothing  about  my  music;  of  the  critics  who  never  tired  of 
uttering  platitudes  such  as  'Beethoven  is  a  great  composer'  and  who 
balked  violently  at  anything  new;  of  the  managers  who  arranged  long 
tours  for  artists  playing  the  same  old  hackneyed  program  fifty  times 

*  Nestyev  writes  that  Prokofiev  brought  sketches   for  the  opera  with  him  from   Russia,  but 
Prokofiev  does  not  say  so. 
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over.  I  had  come  here  too  soon;  the  child  (America)  was  not  old  enough 
to  appreciate  new  music.  Should  I  go  home?  But  how  was  I  to  get 
there?  Russia  was  blocked  on  all  sides  by  whiteguard  fronts,  and 
besides,  who  wants  to  return  home  a  failure!" 

In  April,  1920,  he  went  to  Paris  where  Diaghilev  was  preparing  his 
ballet,  Buffoon  ("Chout").  "Diaghilev  was  much  perturbed  by  the  news 
that  Koussevitzky,  recently  arrived  in  Paris,  had  decided  to  give  the 
Scythian  Suite  a  fortnight  before  the  premiere  of  Buffoon  was  sched- 
uled. These  two  popularizers  of  Russian  art  exchanged  several  acrid 
telegrams  on  the  subject  of  which  of  them  should  introduce  me  to 
Paris.  But  Koussevitzky  would  not  yield,  and  on  April  29,  1921,  the 
Scythian  Suite  was  performed.  On  May  17  Diaghilev  opened  his  season 
with  Buffoon.   I  conducted." 

He  dwelt  in  Western  Europe  until  1932,  and,  thanks  to  the  ballets 
Buffoon,  Le  Pas  d'acier,  and  L' Enfant  prodigue,  produced  by  Diag- 
hilev, the  first  four  symphonies,  the  opera  The  Gambler,  the  choral 
They  Are  Seven,  five  piano  sonatas,  and  several  small  works,  his  con- 
siderable stature  was  more  fully  recognized.  Meanwhile,  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky had  been  his  consistent  champion.  He  had  been  among  the  first 
to  introduce  his  music  in  Russia,  and  likewise  had  become  his  pub- 
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lisher.  He  had  brought  out  each  of  his  orchestral  works  in  Paris,  as 
they  appeared.  It  was  in  his  third  program  in  Boston  that  Koussevitzky 
began  to  make  known  to  us  the  music  of  Prokofiev  with  the  Scythian 
Suite.  He  continued  to  conduct  Prokofiev's  works  throughout  his 
Boston  career,  repeating  the  best  of  them,  and  carrying  them  to  other 
cities.  The  last  country  to  become  aware  of  Prokofiev  thus  became 
second  to  none  in  admiration  of  his  importance  and  the  enjoyment  of 
his  music. 

This  Orchestra  soon  became  and  continued  to  be  the  principal  one 
to  introduce  the  music  of  Prokofiev  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Seventy- 
seven  performances  of  twenty-two  different  works  are  listed  in  the 
programs  through  the  years.  Of  these  the  following  had  their  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States:  the  two  Violin  Concertos;  suite  from 
The  Love  for  Three  Oranges;  suite  from  Le  pas  d'acier;  the  Second 
and  Fifth  Piano  Concertos;  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Symphonies;  suite 
from  The  Gambler;  suite  from  Lieutenant  Kije;  the  second  suite  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  Peter  and  the  Wolf;  the  First  Cello  Concerto.  Most 
of  these  works  were  likewise  introduced  in  New  York  City  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  j.  n.  b. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND   ORCHESTRA,   NO.  4, 

IN    G    MAJOR,    Op.    58 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Bora  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fourth  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  performed  at  a  subscription  concert  at  the 
house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  in  March,  1807,  was  first  heard  at  a  public 
concert  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  composer  as 
soloist. 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  Concerto  is  scored  for  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  "His  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 

Beethoven  offered  his  Fourth  Concerto  for  publication  in  the  year 
1806;  just  when  he  began  and  worked  on  it  cannot  be  definitely 
established.*    It  was  first  performed  at  one  of  two  private  concerts  in 

*  With  all  the  circumstantial  records  of  Beethoven's  life  that  exist,  there  remain  many 
mysteries  over  which  the  authorities  are  sadly  at  variance.  Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketch- 
books, decides  that  the  Concerto  in  G  major  must  have  been  composed  in  1805.  Schindler 
dates  it  1804,  "according  to  information  given  by  F.  Ries."  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  thematic 
catalogue  places  it  at  1805,  and  Thayer  entertains  the  "confident  opinion"  that  "this  work 
remained  still  unfinished  until  the  approach  of  the  concert  season,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1806.  Beethoven  offered  it  to  Hoffmeister  and  Kuhnel  in  March,  and  to  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  in  July  of  that  year."  Sketches  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  appear  together  with  those 
for  the  Concerto. 
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the  house  of  his  patron  Prince  Lobkowitz,  in  March  of  1807.  Other 
works  heard  at  these  two  gatherings,  and  likewise  announced  as  "new," 
were  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Coriolanus  Overture.  The  first 
public  performance  of  the  Concerto  was  at  that  famous  "Academy" 
on  December  22,  1808  —  the  semi-fiasco  at  which  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Symphonies  and  the  Choral  Fantasia  were  all  heard  for  the  first  time. 
Beethoven  played  the  solo  part  in  the  Concerto  and  Fantasia,  Seyfried 
conducting.  At  a  concert  on  the  next  night  for  the  benefit  of  "Widows 
and  Orphans,"  the  new  concerto  was  scheduled  to  be  performed  by 
Ries.  Having  only  five  days  in  which  to  learn  the  work,  Ries  asked 
the  composer  to  let  him  substitute  the  Third,  in  C  minor.  "Beethoven 
in  a  rage  went  to  young  Stein,  who  was  wise  enough  to  accept  the 
offer;  but  as  he  could  not  prepare  the  concerto  in  time,  he  begged 
Beethoven  on  the  day  before  the  concert,  as  Ries  had  done,  for  per- 
mission to  play  the  C  minor  concerto.  Beethoven  had  to  acquiesce. 
Whether  the  fault  was  the  theatre's,  the  orchestra's,  or  the  player's, 
says  Ries,  the  concerto  made  no  effect.    Beethoven  was  very  angry." 
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Smith,  Barney  &  Co.  recognizes,  as 
Richard  III  did,  that  "Men  shall  deal 
unadvisedly  sometimes,  Which  after 
hours  give  leisure  to  repent."  Perhaps 
even  the  best  counsel  can  be  no  guar- 
antee against  later  regret.  But  it's  surely 
better  to  act  advisedly. 
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Of  the  further  history  of  the  G  major  —  a  Cinderella  of  concertos!  — 
Sir  George  Grove  relates:  "It  remained  for  many  years  comparatively 
unknown.  Between  the  less  difficult  C  minor  ('No.  3')  and  the  more 
imposing  E-flat  ('No.  5')  it  was  overlooked,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
ran  the  risk  of  being  forgotten.  Its  revival  was  due  to  Mendelssohn, 
who  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  appointment  as  conductor  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig  to  bring  forward  this  and  many 
another  fine  composition  which  had  been  unjustly  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  shade.  Schumann  preserved  the  following  little  memorandum 
of  the  performance,  which  took  place  on  November  3,  1836: 

"  'This  day  Mendelssohn  played  the  G  major  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
with  a  power  and  finish  that  transported  us  all.  I  received  a  pleasure 
from  it  such  as  I  have  never  enjoyed,  and  I  sat  in  my  place  without 
moving  a  muscle  or  even  breathing  —  afraid  of  making  the  least 
noise!'  " 
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Disregarding  the  usual  requirements  of  flash  and  display  in  the  first 
movement  of  a  concerto,  Beethoven  builds  the  initial  allegro  on  gently 
melodic  material,  through  which  the  piano  weaves  its  embroidery  of 
delicate  figurations.  The  piano  opens  softly  (and  contrary  to  prece- 
dent) with  a  five-bar  phrase  of  the  first  theme,  and  then  yields  place 
to  the  orchestra,  which  completes  this  and  sings  a  second,  again  intro- 
ducing it  softly  in  the  strings.  The  development,  with  voices  of  solo 
and  orchestra  blended,  brings  to  pass  in  its  course  two  further  themes, 
each  lyrical  in  character. 

The  andante  con  mo  to,  which  has  no  like  in  the  literature  of  con- 
certos, contains  within  its  seventy  bars  a  message  whose  import  words 
cannot  convey.  It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  string  choir  and 
the  piano.  The  former  states  a  short,  imperious  phrase  in  octaves, 
forte  and  staccato:  it  is  a  recitative,  and  yet  it  is  more.  The  piano 
answers  with  a  melody  of  indescribable  tenderness.  The  two  opposing 
voices  continue  their  alternate  phrases,  but  before  the  soft  plea  of  the 
piano,  increasingly  irresistible,  the  austerity  of  the  strings  is  gradually 
mollified,  until  its  capitulates  altogether,  subsiding  into  a  breathless 
pianissimo.  One  is  reminded  of  the  similar  opposition  and  capitula- 
tion in  the  Overture  to  Coriolanus.  The  last  whispering  suspended 
chord  of  the  piano  is  gently  swept  away  as  the  vivace  theme  of  the 
rondo  (further  brightened  by  the  restoration  of  the  major  mode)  is 
delivered  pianissimo  by  the  strings,  with  its  sprightly  answering  theme 
in  the  piano.  The  finale  follows  a  more  usual  course  to  a  lively  and 
sparkling  conclusion,  light  in  mood,  with  memorable  pianissimo 
episodes. 
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The  following  interesting  speculation  about  the  slow  movement  is 
taken  from  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis" 
(Volume  III): 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  Liszt  who  compared  the  slow  move- 
ment of  this  concerto  to  Orpheus  taming  the  wild  beasts  with  his  music. 
This  is  so  apt  that  it  is  almost  free  from  the  general  objection  that  such 
comparisons  tend  at  first  to  substitute  their  own  vividness  for  that  of 
the  music  and  then  to  lose  their  vividness  in  the  necessity  for  tiresome 
qualifications  of  detail.  But  here  the  comparison  is  remarkably  spiritual 
and  free  from  concrete  externals.  Note,  in  the  first  place,  that,  as  in 
Liszt's  own  symphonic  poem  Orpheus,  it  refers  to  the  taming  of  wild 
Nature,  not  to  the  placating  of  the  Furies,  though  Liszt  tells  us  that  he 
was  inspired  by  the  experience  of  conducting  Gluck's  Orfeo.  But  the 
spiritual,  or,  if  you  prefer  popular  scientific  jargon,  psychological  depth 
of  the  analogy  is  best  shown  in  the  one  point  of  resemblance  between 
this   unique   movement   of   Beethoven's    and    a   very    different    one, 
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A  distinguished  faculty  will  join  me  in  bringing  individual  instruction  and 
guidance  to  students  in  Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  Chamber  Music  and  Music  Theory. 
Partial  scholarships  available. 

The  faculty  includes : 

Robert  Gomberg  —  Violin  and  Chamber  Music 
Willem  Van  den  Burg  —  Cello  and  Chamber  Music 
Richard  Hagopian  —  Viola 
Mme.  Renee  Longy  —  Music  Theory 

For  information  write  to 

ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road     •     Brookline,  Massachusetts 


T.  O.  METCALF  CO. 

LETTER  PRESS         PRINTING        PHOTO  OFFSET 
Boston,  Mass.  02210 

51   Melcher  Street  e^s  Telephone:  HAncock  6-5050 
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Orpheus's  first  sustained  address  to  the  Furies  in  Gluck's  opera.  The 
pleadings  of  Orpheus  are  met  phrase  by  phrase  with  a  thunderous  No 
from  the  Furies  in  unison,  until  the  last  No  is  a  chord  which  shows  that 
they  will  at  length  yield.  In  this  andante  the  orchestra  does  not  imitate 
wild  beasts  or  nature,  and  the  pianoforte  does  not  imitate  a  lyre  or  a 
singer.  But  the  orchestra  (consisting  of  the  strings  alone)  is  entirely  in 
octaves,  without  a  vestige  of  harmony,  so  long  as  it  remains  stubborn 
and  rough  in  its  share  of  the  dialogue  with  the  quiet  veiled  tones  of 
the  solo.  After  its  first  soft  pizzicato  note  it  melts  into  harmony.  In  the 
supreme  moment  of  darkness  at  the  end,  the  orchestra  and  solo  join  in 
the  same  material,  whereas  they  had  hitherto  been  totally  contrasted." 

[copyrighted] 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail.  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  II  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  —  and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  -  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 
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BOSTO 

SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND 

TRUST* 

100  Frankim  Street.  Boston.  Mass  021C 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Thursday  Evenings  (Series  A)  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 


MARCH  17 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


APRIL  7 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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'TO  LEAD,  NOT  TO  FOLLOW 


?? 


The  following  remarks  were  excerpted  from  a  talk  delivered  at  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League's  Annual  Conference,  June  1965, 
by  Samuel  Rosenbaum,  Trustee,  Recording  Industries  Music  Performance 
Trust  Fund;  Board  Member,  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

"I  don't  believe  in  the  truism  that  'first  you  see  what  money 
you've  got,  then  you  cut  your  cloth  to  fit  your  pattern,  stay- 
ing within  your  means'  That' s  not  the  way  to  create  great 
art.  You've  got  to  lead,  not  to  follow.  Merely  following 
is  entertainment.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  furnish 
that.  No,  the  true  patron  of  the  performing  arts  tries  to 
stay  a  step  or  two  ahead  of  the  current  taste  and  aptitude 
of  the  community  and  to  lead  them  on." 

Almost  from  its  inception  in  1881,  when  it  was  one  of  two  or  three 
symphony  orchestras  in  this  country,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  early  guidance  of  its  founder  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  became 
recognized  as  a  musical  leader:  Pops  concerts,  1885;  its  own  hall, 
Symphony  Hall,  1900;  Players  Pension  Fund,  1903;  free  concerts  on 
the  Esplanade,  1929;  summer  season,  Berkshire  Festival,  1936;  educa- 
tional center,  Berkshire  Music  Center,  1940;  Open  Rehearsals,  1950; 
first  Western  orchestra  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  1956;  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  1964.  With  the  extension  of  its  playing  year 
into  the  spring  and  summer  months  and  the  addition  of  several  series 
of  concerts  in  Boston,  the  Orchestra  has  had  for  some  time  year-round 
employment  for  its  players.  In  1917  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
became  a  pioneer  in  recording,  and  later  in  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting of  its  concerts.  Through  the  years  the  Trustees  have  earnestly 
attempted  to  keep  the  Orchestra  in  the  forefront.  The  Trustees,  the 
Orchestra,  and  the  Friends  look  hopefully  to  each  of  you  who  reads 
this  program  for  the  help  necessary  to  enable  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  continue  a  position  of  leadership. 

FRIENDS  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 

George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Managei 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE   R.    N1SSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340      TAPPAN      STREET 

Tel. 

LONGWOOD    6-8348                                           BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 

SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 

2  MICHELANGELO  ST,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mUS 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 
88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO       taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions       VOICE 


HARRY  GOODMAN 

Teacher  of  Piano 

143  LONGWOOD  AVENUE 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 

ASpinwall  7-1259         —         734-2933 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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Bartok 
Beethoven 


Berg 
Brahms 


Ravel 
Dello  Joio 

Faure 
Mahler 

Mendelssohn 

Menotti 

Mozart 

Prokofiev 


Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON   SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 


RlMSKY-KORSAKOV 

Schoenberg 

Schumann 

Strauss 

Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky 


9       "HIS  MtSTEt  i  VOICC" 
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Concerto  for  Orchestra  LM-2643 

Violin  Concerto  ( Joseph  silverstein)  LM-2852 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica")  LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-2848 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-2733 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  (phyllis  curtin)  LM-7031 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (van  cliburn)  LM-2724 

Symphony  No.  2  LM-2809 

Piano  Concerto  in  G     )  ,                                 N  T>>r^^/'-» 

.   XT '     .     .         )>  (LORIN  HOLLANDER)  LM-2667 

Fantasy  and  Variations  \ 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  (samuel  mayes)  LM-2703 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-7031 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  LM-2673 
(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 

The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi  LM-2785 
(With  chorus  and  soloists) 

Symphony  No.  41  and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass  -  Kennedy  Memorial  Service  LM-7030 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-2707 

Symphony  No.  6  LM-2834 

Symphony-Concerto  (samuel  mayes)  LM-2703 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (erick  Friedman)  LM-2732 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (lorin  Hollander)  LM-2732 

Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or"  LM-2725 

"Gurre-Lieder,"  Excerpts  (lili  chookasian)  LM-2785 

Symphony  No.  4  LM-2701 

"Ein  Heldenleben"  LM-2641 

Excerpts  from  "Salome";  The  Awakening  of  Helen 

from  "The  Egyptian  Helen"  (leontyne  price)  LM-2849 

Suite  from  The  Firebird  LM-2725 

Violin  Concerto  (joseph  silverstein)  LM-2852 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-2681 
(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

THURSDAY  EVENING 
SERIES 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


EXCELLAIT 
SURTOUT 


POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  acce 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  ( 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fan: 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  str. 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  Oi 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  ii 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  measu 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  in 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  moi 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  devel< 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  w 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  MILK  STREET         BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  542-1250 


Associated  with 


0BRI0N,  RUSSELL  &  ( 

Insurance   of  Every    Descrip 


IGHTY-. FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Philip  K.  Allen 
Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Raymond  S.  Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo  Harry  T.  Kraut 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare  Andrew  Raeburn 

Press  and  Publicity  Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


SYMPHONY      HALL 


BOSTON 
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BRAHMS  SYMPHONY  No.  1 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY/ LEINSDORF 
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VAN  CLIBURN       «■» 
BRAHMS  CONCERTO  No.  1 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY/LEINSOORF 


RCA  Victor 

@)The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 


That  greatest  of  first  symphonies,  the  Brahms  C  Mi  no. 
received  a  more  sensitive  reading  than  that  accorded  it 
Symphony  under  Leinsdorf.  This  performance,  like  th< 
Piano  Concerto  with  Van  Cliburn  as  soloist,  reaffirms  ti\ 
traditional  affinity  for  Brahms.  Both  of  these  "Firsts" 
corded  in  Dynagroove  sound  by  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal.   | 
of  the  romantic  school,  the  Bostonians,  their  conductc 
have  created  albums  that  are  indispensable.  Hear  the  i 
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Program 


Notes 


Mozart  (Symphony  No.  29) 
Hindemith  (Symphonic  Meta- 
morphosis of  Themes) 

Entr'acte 

Thoughts  on  Music 

(By  Paul  Hindemith) 

Notes 
Brahms  (Symphony  No.  1) 
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EXHIBITION 
The  exhibition   currently  on  view   in 
the  Gallery  is  loaned  by  the  Gallery  of 
Tyringham,  Massachusetts. 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN  ELECTED 
TO  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA'S  BOARD 
OF  TRUSTEES 
Henry    B.    Cabot,    President    of    the 
oston    Symphony    Orchestra,    has    an- 
ounced   with   pleasure   the   election   of 
Philip  K.  Allen  of  Andover,  Massachu- 
.  setts,  to  the  Orchestra's  Board  of  Trus- 
tees.   The  election  of  Mr.  Allen  brings 
"  :he   Orchestra's    Board    membership    to 
1    total    of    twenty-two    including    five 
Trustees  Emeritus. 

Mr.  Allen  is  a  native  of  Walpole 
'Massachusetts)  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover  and  Yale 
University.  Prior  to  enlisting  as  a  Pri- 
vate in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1940,  he  spent 
several  years  as  a  teacher  at  the  Cam- 
>ridge  School  and  Phillips  Academy. 
Jpon  discharge  from  the  service  as  a 
lieutenant  Colonel,  Mr.  Allen  was  with 
he  Veterans  Affairs  Office  at  Harvard, 
erved  two  years  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  Senate,  and  returned  to  Harvard 
is  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions. 
Hie  has  been  active  in  Massachusetts 
Republican  State  Committee  affairs  for 
nany  years  serving  as  Executive  Secre- 
ary  and  later  as  Chairman  from  1961 
to  1963. 

During  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
Mr.  Allen  was  Chief  Clerk  of  the  U.  S. 
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Pour  a  freshet  of  Spring  color  down 
this  robe  of  Surah  Silk.  Zipper  clos- 
ing. Gold,  Turquoise,  Raspberry  on 
White.    Sizes  8-16.  $50.00 


416  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  02116 
KEnmore  6-6238 


54  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY 
CEdar  5-3430 
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Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
from    1955    to    1957    Deputy    Assistant  . 
Secretary    of    Defense    for    Public    Af 
fairs.    For  three  years  he  was  Assistant 
General    Manager   for   Finance   of   Bos- 
ton's    educational    broadcasting    station,; 
WGBH,    and    since    1959    has    been  If 
Selectman    of    the    Town    of    Andovetttsir 
Mr.  Allen  is  a  Director  of  the  Duplicon 
Company     in    Westboro     and     Walpole 
Woodworkers;     Trustee     of     Hurricane   ' 
Island    Outward    Bound    School,    Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Abbot  Academy, 
Andover;  a  Corporator  of  the  Andover 
Savings    Bank,    Massachusetts    General  f 
Hospital,  and  the  Pike  School,  Andover; 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Massa-  t3^ 
chusetts    Chapter  Arthritis    Foundation 
Mr.    Allen,    whose    father,    Philip    R. 
Allen,   was   a  Trustee  of  the  Orchest^B6^ 
from    1942    to    1962,    will    immediately 
assume  his  new  duties  as  a  member 
the  Orchestra's  Board. 
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Remarks  by  Henry  B.  Cabot  at  the  - 
Annual  Meeting,  Friends  of  the  Boston  l 
Symphony  Orchestra,  March  21, 1966. 

I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  and  I  hope 
simply  about  the  Symphony's  finances— 
not  so  much  the  figures  but  what  lies 
behind  the  figures. 

The  chief  expense  of  this  Orchestra— 
629c  of  it — is  in  payments  to  musicians.   . 
In  other  words  the  salaries  and  fees  t| 
players,   conductors,   soloists   and   music  . 
come    to    almost   two-thirds    of    all   oij 
expenses  which  are  over  $3,000,000.  The 
cost  of  management,  ushers,  box  office, 
programs,  property  maintenance,  travel, 
insurance — every    other    expense    tab 
about  one-third. 

Our  players  now  receive  annual   sa 
aries    comparable    with    those    in    othe 
orchestras  like  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago  and  also   comparable  wit! 
the    Harvard    faculty.     If    we    want    tc 
maintain  quality  we  must  keep  in  line. 
Furthermore  there  is  a  growing  shortage 
of    first-class    players,    especially    strii 
players.    The   orchestras   of   the   United 
States    must    offer    a    decent    living    tc 
young   people   who   want   to    be   profes 
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sional  musicians — salaries  comparable  to 
those  paid  to  college  faculties.  In  short, 
the  facts  of  musical  life  mean  that  our 
salaries  and  those  of  other  orchestras 
must  and  will  continue  to  increase.  For 
of  one  thing  I  can  assure  you  the  Trus- 
tees are  determined  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  this  great  Orchestra.  So  ex- 
penses are  sure  to  go  up. 

What  about  income?  Ours  comes 
from  three  sources :  tickets  75%,  record 
royalties,  etc.  12%,  and  income  on  our 
investments  13%.  We  can  do  little  to 
increase  income  from  records.  Only 
additional  capital  will  increase  income 
from  investments.  We  can  and  do  raise 
ticket  prices.  Here,  however,  we  must 
always  stop  and  think  of  the  music 
lovers  we  may  be  pricing  out  of  Sym- 
phony Hall.  In  this  respect  we  are 
more  like  a  hospital  or  college  than  a 
business. 

During  the  last  five  years  expenses 
have  increased  $746,000;  income  has 
increased  $691,000.  So  income,  even 
with  the  very  large  increase  due  to  the 
Mercer  legacy,  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  expenses.  Now  during  this  same 
period  our  gifts  from  all  sources  have 
gradually  increased  so  that  they  now 
amount  to  about  $300,000.  Unfortunately 
this  is  not  enough  to  fill  the  gap  between 
income  and  expense  and  we  have  had 
to  dip  into  capital.  That,  briefly,  is  the 
story.  To  meet  the  problem  the  Trus- 
tees propose  to  undertake  to  raise  ad- 
ditional capital.  Plans  are  in  the  making 
and  will  be  announced  soon. 


CHAMBER  PLAYERS  AT 
JORDAN  HALL,  APRIL  22 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers will  be  heard  in  their  final  Jordan 
Hall  concert  this  season  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, April  22,  at  8:30.  Their  program 
will  begin  with  Mozart's  Quartet  for 
Flute,  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello,  K.  285, 
played  by  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Jo- 
seph Silverstein,  Burton  Fine  and  Jules 
Eskin.  Then  Everett  Firth  and  Mr.  Fine 
will  present  Variations  for  Four  Drums 
and  Viola  by  Michael  Colgrass,  follow- 


R&D  MEN 
GRAVITATE  TO 
BGH. 

Some  potent  centripetal  force  seems 
to  draw  scientists,  technicians,  and 
engineers  to  Book  Clearing  House  in 
growing  numbers.  Actually,  it's  no 
secret:  they  simply  come  to  our  ex- 
ceedingly well-stocked  Text  &  Techni- 
cal Book  department  (on  the  second 
floor)  for  fast  and  certain  fulfillment 
of  their  technical-book  needs.  And, 
being  interested  in  the  arts  as  well, 
they  often  pause  to  browse  at  our 
long  book  and  record  counters  down- 
stairs.   Why? 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  11,000  paperback  titles 

4.  The  aforesaid  technical  books 

5.  10,000  record  titles 

6.  Literary  reviews  and  quarterlies 

7.  Our  left-bank  sidewalk  carts 

of  books 

Thai's  right.    Seven  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 
BOSTON        •        CO  7-1600 
Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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THE  VINCENT  CLUB 
PRESENTS 


APRIL12-16 
NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE  HALL 

This  year's  Vincent  Show  follows 
the  wanderings  of  a  sweet  young 
thing  who  goes  to  New  York  to 
seek  her  fortune  in  the  Theatre. 
New  England  Life  Hall,  Tuesday, 
April  12,  through  Saturday,  April 
16.  Tickets  now  on  sale  at  the 
box  office,  Monday-Friday,  9:30 
to  5:30.  Or  phone  262-0668. 
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For  the  finest  in  trust  and  estate  services, 

there's  no  need  to  think  twice. 

Just  think  Old  Colony! 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company. 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Sixth    ^Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  April  7,  at  8:30  o'clock 


TrTTli 


Mozart Symphony  No.  29,  in  A  major,  K.  201 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Andante 

III.  Minuet 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

Hindemith Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes 

by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
I.     Allegro 
II.     "Turandot":  Scherzo 

III.  Andantino 

IV.  March 


INTERMISSION 

Brahms ^Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


BALDWIN  PfANO 


!RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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BOSTON     •     CHESTNUT  HILL     •     SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  No.  29  (K.  201) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  179; 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  1774. 

What  may  have  been  the  first  American  performance  was  in  New  York  by  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sam  Franko,  conductor,  March  24,  1897,  in  Chick  - 
ering  Hall.  It  was  also  performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  Arturo  Toscanini, 
conductor,  November  26,  1931.  No  record  is  at  hand  of  a  performance  in  Boston 
previous  to  its  inclusion  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts,  October  16,  1936.  It  was 
repeated  November  12,  1937,  December  27,  1940,  March  3,  1944,  under  the  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  April  6,  1956,  when  Leonard  Bernstein  was  guest  conductor;  and 
February  3,  1961,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  guest  conductor. 

The  score  requires  a  string  orchestra  with  2  oboes  and  2  horns. 

Writing  symphonies  for  princes,  young  Mozart  often  seemed  to 
make  fun  of  ceremony.  This  one  has  none  at  all.  It  is  still  a 
favorite,  and  naturally  so,  for  it  is  the  most  direct  and  personal  sym- 
phonic expression  of  the  lad  of  eighteen,  written  with  the  true  simpli- 
city and  disregard  for  show  which  was  natural  to  him.  It  is  really  a 
string  symphony  lightly  colored  by  oboes  and  horns,  moderate  in  tempi. 
There  is  not  a  single  proclamation.  It  begins  with  a  quiet  string  figure 
which  builds  with  a  series  of  sequences  to  a  comfortable  forte  and  pro- 
ceeds in  like  vein.  The  development  is  close  and  flowing.  The  Andante 


Jti  dividu  a  lit 


sparks  our  Spring  into  Summer  collection.  There 
are  exciting  dresses  from  Thailand,  the  talented 
Tina  Leser  has  designed  and  sent  another  group 
from  India.  All  of  these  are  exclusive  with  Hur- 
witch  Bros.  In  addition,  suits  from  Portugal  and 
dresses  from  Italy  give  everyone  a  chance  to 
express  her  own  personality  at 
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TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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is  a  delicate  song  by  the  muted  strings;  the  Minuet  is  built  on 
rhythmic  figure,  which  ends  the  movement  with  unexpected  suddennes 
in  the  winds.  This  is  a  symphony  of  abrupt  endings,  making  concise 
witty  points  and  having  no  use  for  reiterated  cadences.  The  Allegro  coi 
spirito  moves  in  a  light,  rapid  6/8  beat,  with  staccato  punctuation  to 
an  amusingly  sudden  end.  Mozart  leads  us  to  expect  a  long,  dominant 
tonic  peroration  but  breaks  off  and  gives  us  an  upsweeping  scale  anc 
two  short  chords.* 

The  date  on  the  manuscript  is  not  legible,  but  the  Mozart  authoritie: 
agree  in  placing  this  symphony  in  the  year  1774,  grouped  with  three 
others.t  Mozart  was  eighteen,  and  at  Salzburg.  He  was  concertmastei 
at  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  Hieronymous  von  Colloredo,  who  ir 
1771  had  succeeded  Sigismund,  and  the  fact  that  Mozart's  new  employei 
was  haughtily  unresponsive  and  paid  him  a  miserable  wage  did  noi 
prevent  him  from  composing  orchestral,  church,  and  chamber  music 
in  abundance. 


k£ 


*  The  joke  will  be  repeated  in  the  final  E-flat  Symphony. 

t  C  major  (K.  200),  G  minor  (K.  183),  A  major  (K.  201),  D  major  (K.  202). 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  •  FORD  MEMORIAL 

AUDITORIUM,  DETROIT  •  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

PHILADELPHIA    •    LINCOLN    CENTER,    NEW   YORK 

KENNEDY  CENTER,  WASHINGTON 
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Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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The  Complea*  Ktmberly 

§ie  Kimberly  knit,  as  essential  as  luggage 
in  a  seasoned  traveler  s  wardrobe. 
Now  in  a  Spring  costume  suit 
with  Us  own  knitted  vest  under 
a  jacket  in  the  new  finger-tip  length. 
Shown  here  in  sizes  8-16, 
grey  suit  with  a  vest  of 
puppy-sized  houndstooth  checks 
in  grey,  white  and  gold,  $80. 
Oxford  Shop,  fifth  floor 
Filenes  Boston,  Northshore,  Southshore, 
Mstnut  Hill,  Natick,  Belmont  and  Wellesley 
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Nor  were  these  mere  exhibitions  of  glib  youth.  Leopold  Mozart 
must  be  put  down  as  an  almost  inhumanly  exacting  father,  by  this 
reproach  in  a  letter  four  years  later  to  Paris  (September  24,  1778),) 
where  naturally  Wolfgang  was  expected  to  put  his  best  foot  forward: 
"When  a  thing  does  you  no  credit,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  for- 
gotten. I  have  sent  you  none  of  your  symphonies  because  I  feel  sure 
that  when  you  come  to  riper  years,  and  have  a  clearer  judgment,  you 
will  be  glad  that  they  are  forgotten,  even  though  you  may  be  satisfied 
with  them  now." 

The  artist  of  "riper  years"  certainly  succeeded  in  maturing  his  style, 
making  it  more  subtle  and  rounded,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he 
had  been  a  novice  at  eighteen  —  he  was  far  from  that.  The  symphonies 
which  were  being  composed  while  Mozart  was  a  boy  and  which  were 
perforce  his  models,  were  still  in  process  of  becoming  a  complete  and 
self-sufficient  art  form.  One  need  hardly  add  that  the  youthful  Mozart 
had  lively  listening  as  well  as  creative  faculties.  He  was  indeed  fully, 
abreast  of  the  times.  Centers  possessing  first-rate  orchestras  produced 
many  symphonies  —  by  masters  of  varying  abilities,  and  Mozart  no 
doubt  was  well  aware  of  what  they  were  doing.  He  had  been  composing 
symphonies  from  the  age  of  eight  —  Koechel's  Catalogue  puts  this  as< 
twenty-ninth  in  the  chronological  list  of  symphonies. 


Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 


tYTai  WORCESTB 


1VL    STEINERT   &    SONS    162B0YLST0NST.  BOSTON  BffifflBa  SPRINGRac 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON  —Boston 


The  Principal  Trumpet  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been 
laying  the  trumpet  —  progressively  well,  of  course  —  since  he  was 

ight.  A  native  of  Alpha,  Illinois,  he  attended  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
ty  and  New  York  University,  continuing  his  musical  education  at  the 

ulliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York,  where  he  studied  with  William 

facchiano. 

Before  his  arrival  in  Boston;  he  played  with  the  New  York  City 
Center  Opera  and  Ballet  Company  and  the  Houston  Symphony;  he  was 
tlso  a  soloist  with  Paul  Lavalle's  Band  of  America. 

Mr.  Ghitalla,  who  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1951  and  thus 
elebrates  his  fifteenth  anniversary  in  1966,  is  also  a  teacher  of  music 
it  Boston  University  and  Tanglewood. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
)epartment  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  with  the  re- 
ninder  that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


OUNDED   1831 


TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE   ST. 


MEMBER   F.D.l.C. 
[«7l 


Andre\  cataloguing  this  work,  included  it  among  "the  symphonic 
which  Mozart  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with  him  on  his  travels  fo 
purposes  of  performance."  When  it  comes  to  such  scores  as  this  one 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  their  composer  was  far  less  absorbed  in  thei 
momentary  usefulness  or  the  personage  who  may  have  commissione< 
them  than  in  the  music  of  and  for  itself.  There  is  no  better  evidenc 
of  this  than  the  growth  in  formal  mastery  and  expressive  resource  whicl 
is  manifest  in  the  four  symphonies  of  1773-74  —  it  can  only  be  th 
result,  so  say  the  experts,  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  symphonic 
then  being  produced  in  Vienna,  in  Mannheim,  in  Italy.  As  Ernes 
Newman  has  pointed  out,  a  work  of  this  sort  may  be  a  real  milestom 
of  progress  without  seeming  so  to  us  of  another  day,  "because  we  havi 
lost,  owing  to  the  huge  development  of  musical  language  since  then 
the  true  sense  of  a  hundred  niceties  of  vocabulary  and  distinctions  o 
formula  that  were  of  the  utmost  significance  to  them.  ...  In  wha 
seems  to  us  the  seemingly  unruffled  flow  of  much  of  Mozart's  music 
there  are,  I  am  convinced,  disturbing  elements  that  stood  out  for  hirr 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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and  his  contemporaries  in  a  way  that  they  do  not  do  for  us."  A  point 
of  order  in  the  exposition,  a  lengthened  coda  with  fresh  development, 
now  scarcely  noticeable  to  a  casual  listener,  may  have  been  a  startling 
innovation  in  its  day. 

T.  de  Wyzewa  and  G.  de  Saint-Foix  have  made  just  such  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  past  by  a  minute  study  of  Mozart's  scores  and  a  comparative 
study  of  the  scores  of  his  contemporaries.*  These  writers  describe  in 
the  Mozart  of  just  this  period  a  sudden  growth  into  maturity  —  a  full 
romantic  effulgence.  He  had  caught  something  of  the  Italian  spirit, 
but  the  Viennese  school  wrought  in  him  a  "veritable  revolution." 
Wyzewa  and  Saint-Foix  have  found  a  symphony  of  Michael  Haydn, 
Joseph's  brother  and  a  neighbor  of  the  Mozarts  at  Salzburg,  which 
closely  resembles  this  one,  and  indicates  another  direct  influence.  They 
have  this  to  say  about  Mozart's  score:  "The  melodic  ideas  have  so  much 
amplitude  and  expressive  intensity,  the  orchestral  writing  is  so  sure 
and  of  such  striking  maturity,  that  never  perhaps  until  this  point  had 
Mozart  composed  a  work  so  closely  approaching  the  mastery  which  was 
to  show  itself  in  the  great  creative  periods  of  his  life.  Certainly  this 
symphony,  to  say  the  least,  from  the  point  of  view  of  invention  as  that 
of  'metier,'  is  the  most  perfect  work  to  be  met  in  all  this  first  part  of  the 
master's  career,  up  to  his  departure  for  Mannheim  and  Paris." 

•  "W.  A.  Mozart;  Sa  vie  musicale  et  son  oeuvre  de  Venfance  a  la  pleine  maturitS  (1756-1777)." 

[copyrighted] 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST   OFFICE   SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

President 

Vice  President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

James  O.  Bangs 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President 

John  Q.  Adams 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Trustee 

James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Samuel  Cabot,  Jr. 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees, 
Real  Estate  Investment 
Trust  of  America 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Assistant  to  the  Treasurer, 
Harvard  College 

President,  Rivett,  Inc, 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr.. 

James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  G. 

WlESE 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor, 

Agent  and  Custodian 
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SYMPHONIC  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  THEMES  g[ 

BY  CARL  MARIA  VON  WEBER 

By  Paul  Hindemith  I  p( 

Born  in  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895;  died  in  Frankfurt,  December  28,  1963 


Paul  Hindemith  completed  his  "Metamorphosis"  in  August,  1943.  It  had  its  first 
performance  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  on  January  20,  1944, 
Arthur  Rodzinski  conducting. 

The  instrumentation  is  as  follows:    2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 

3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  small  gong,  glockenspiel,  bells,  and  strings. 

The  Symphonic  Metamorphosis,  which,  by  the  nature  and  order  of 
its  four  movements,  would  suggest  a  symphony,  uses  for  thematic 
material  themes  from  the  lesser  known  music  of  Weber.  The  themes 
from  the  first  movement,  the  Andantino  and  the  March  Finale,  have 
been  taken  from  Weber's  music  for  piano,  four  hands.  The  thematic 
basis  of  the  Scherzo  is  derived  from  Weber's  Incidental  Music  to  Schil- 
ler's play,  Turandot*    When  the  Metamorphosis  was  performed  in 


*  Schiller's  play  was  based  upon  Carlo  Gozzi.  Weber  contributed,  in  1809,  seven  numbers,  of 
which  he  had  written  the  "Overtura  Chinesa"  in  1806.  The  opening  subject,  which  Hindemith 
has  used,  was  borrowed  by  Weber  from  Rousseau's  Dictionary  of  Music. 


YEAR  IN  AND  YEAR  OUT  YOU'LL  DO  WELL  WITH 

THE  HARTFORD 

HARTFORD  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

77    Franklin   Street,   Boston    12,   Massachusetts 

member/THE  HARTFORD   INSURANCE  GROUP 
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•  Elegant  Gift  Boxes,  Hampers,  Chests  filled  with 
delicacies,     cheeses,     candies,     hors    d'oeuvres. 

•  Gifts  for  the  Gentlemen         •  Wines  and  Spirits 

•  Perfumes  from  the  world's  most  famous  houses. 
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PIERCE   stores 


BUILDING 
BOSTON'S 
TOMORROW... 
TODAY 


In  Boston  the  future  is  being 
built  today. 

The  State  Street  Bank  Building — 
a  34-story,  privately-financed 
addition  to  the  Boston  skyline- 
looms  in  the  heart  of  the 
financial  district.  Boston's  second 
tallest  new  office  building,  it 
stands  ready  to  support  the  area's 
pre-eminence  as  the  financial 
nerve  center  of  New  England. 

Here  at  State  Street  Bank,  you'll 
find  the  members  of  our  Personal 
Trust  Division  — ready  to  help 
you  build  today  for  a  more  secure 
tomorrow  for  your  family. 


New  State  Street 

Bank  Building, 

225  Franklin  Street. 
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New  York,  the  program  stated:  "None  of  these  fragments,  in  Hinde- 
mith's  opinion,  represents  Weber  at  his  best.  Consequently,  he  has 
made  alterations  to  suit  his  requirements." 

In  the  first  movement,  Allegro  2/4,  the  orchestra  at  once  proposes 
(and  repeats)  the  theme.  It  is  briefly  elaborated  before  a  second  and 
more  vociferous  theme  is  set  forth  (and  likewise  repeated).  The  work- 
ing out  is  concise.  The  Scherzo  was  characterized  by  Olin  Downes  after 
the  first  performance  as  "chinoiserie."  The  flute  first  plays  the  rather 
florid  theme,  which,  after  punctuation  by  an  exotic  battery,  passes  to 
the  lower  strings  at  a  livelier  tempo.  Presently  the  horns  take  the 
burden,  and  a  rapid  running  figure  is  introduced  with  trilling  wood- 
winds. There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  and  a  dying  away,  the  percussion 
adding  its  color.  In  the  Andantino  (6/8)  the  winds  carry  the  melody 
for  the  most  part,  the  flute  surmounting  the  last  pages  with  ornamental 
figures.  This  leads  directly  into  a  brisk  march  movement,  accentuated 
with  snare  drum  and  various  percussive  instruments. 

[copyrighted] 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street     •     Boston 

Provides  for  the  handicapped  child: 

A  1 2-year  Academic  Program 
Transportation    •    Vocational  Training 
Medical  and  Dental  Care 
Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 
Social  Development      •      Noon  Meal 
Testing     •     Recreation     •     Camping 

Without  Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-Sectarian 
Day  School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor      Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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ENTR'ACTE 

THOUGHTS  ON  MUSIC 
By  Paul  Hindemith 


The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Lectures  delivered  by  Paul  Hindemith  at 
Harvard  University  in  the  season  1949-50  were  published  by  the  Har- 
vard University  Press  as  "A  Composer's  World  —  Horizons  and  Limita- 
tions." Mr.  Hindemith  viewed  his  art  as  a  philosopher,  he  analyzed  its 
intellectual  and  emotional  aspects,  he  considered  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  composer,  performer  and  teacher  (having  been  all  three  him- 
self). Since  space  does  not  permit  a  full  reprint  of  his  remarks  on  any 
one  of  these  subjects,  various  illuminating  paragraphs  are  here  quoted 
at  random: 

Music  Misapplied 

4  4^vnce,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  had  a  strange  musical  experi- 
^^  ence.  In  a  gorge  famous  for  its  waterfalls  and  filled  with  aerial 
railways,  summer  guests,  cars,  and  ice-cream  vendors,  a  well-coordinated 
loudspeaker  system  screamed  Isolde's  Liebestod  all  over  the  place,  as 
part  of  the  gorge's  daily  routine.  I  am  sure  the  managers  of  the  estab- 
lishment wanted  to  please  their  customers,  true  to  the  rule  which  seems 


The  jet  is  faiiiy  common. 
The  airline  is  one  of  a  kind. 


There's  more  to  choosing  an 
airline  than  comparing 
timetables  or  menus. 

What  you  want  more  than 
anything  else  is  confidence, 
peace  of  mind,  assurance. 
Call  it  what  you  will,  it  means 
everything.  Fly  with  us  soon. 

You  can  board  a  Pan  Am 
Jet  in  any  one  of  17  U.S. 
cities.  You  can  plan  a  trip  to 
any  one  of  86  lands  'round 
the  world. 

Wherever  you  go,  you'll 
know  you're  flying  the  very 
best  there  is. 

It's  a  good  feeling. 


World's  most 
experienced  airline 


WRST  Oh  THE  ATLANTIC 

»I»ST  ON  THI  PACIFIC 


FIRST  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 
FIRST  ROUND  THE  WORLO 
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to  be  one  of  the  leading  theses  of  the  American  way  of  life:  enjoyment 
plus  enjoyment  gives  you  more  enjoyment. 

"We  cannot  blame  them  for  the  idea  that  the  accumulation  of  single 
enjoyments  results  in  an  accumulated  sensation:  that  Liebestod  plus 
waterfalls  plus  ice  cream  give  us  more  pleasure  than  Liebestod  or  water- 
falls or  ice-cream  solo.  After  all,  it  was  the  composer  of  the  Liebestod 
himself  who  concocted  the  idea  of  the  Gesamtkunstwerk,  in  which 
singing  voices,  orchestra,  stage,  light  effects,  horses,  rivers,  cardboard 
mountains,  artificial  beards,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  were  part  of  the  over-all 
enjoyment.  The  catch  in  this  conception  is  that  our  over-all  enjoyment 
cannot  be  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  Hence,  three  factors  of 
enjoyment,  which  each  by  itself  would  provide  one  hundred  per  cent 
enjoyment,  do  not  add  up  to  three  hundred  per  cent;  they  are,  rather, 
compressed  into  the  one  hundred  per  cent,  so  that  each  of  them,  if 
participation  is  equal,  has  but  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent  of  its 
original  effect.  I  personally  even  believe  that  too  much  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  artistic  or  presumedly  artistic  enjoyments  not  only  reduces 
the  percentage  of  the  single  constituent  enjoyment,  but  also  reduces 


Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS   CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET         •         BOSTON 

Where  You  Are  Always  Welcome  to  Save  Money 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable  and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


Hugh  Town  ley 

through  April  23 


Tuesday    through    Saturday    10:30-6:00 
Wednesday   Evening   to  9:00 


ELEANOR     RIGELHAUPT    GALLERY 

125    NEWBURY    STREET    ■     BOSTON 
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Do  you  t&member  the 

$100,000  thundefStoifh  on 

cAugust  12, 1937? 


Koussevitzky  was  conducting  the  Boston  Symphony  at  the  4th  annual 
Tanglewood  Concert  in  a  "circus  tent."  Suddenly  the  rain  let  loose  with 
such  a  fury  that  it  even  drowned  out  the  loud  Wagnerian  music. 

Koussevitzky  quietly  stopped  his  orchestra  and  announced  that  he  would 
not  bring  the  Boston  Symphony  back  to  Tanglewood  until  there  was  an 
adequate  shelter  for  his  concerts. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  $100,000  fund-raising  campaign  for  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Shed  which  was  completed  in  1940.  (Incidentally, 
Koussevitzky  DID  return  the  following  summer. ) 

If  you  remember  the  early  days  of  Tanglewood,  chances  are  you're  in  a 
good  position  to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — oppor- 
tunity. New  England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life  insur- 
ance in  business  or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial  position. 
You  may  be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  you  a  good 
deal  of  money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write  to  us 
at  Dept.  SP  4,  501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 17. 

New  England  Life 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company:  All  forms  of  individual  and  Group  Life 
Insurance,  Annuities  and  Pensions,  Group  Health  Coverages. 
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the  over-all  effect  from  its  one  hundred  per  cent  to  a  much  lower  degree. 
Thus  the  effect  of  the  aforementioned  Gesamtkunstwerk  in  the  moun- 
tains will  most  likely  be  that  you  will  take  your  car,  cursing  waterfalls, 
Liebestods,  and  ice  cream  in  equal  percentage  and  drive  to  a  place 
where  there  is  nothing  but  a  hundred  per  cent  view." 

On  Twelve-Tone  Technique 

"Let  us  investigate  briefly  some  of  those  allegedly  'modern'  achieve- 
ments. The  best  known  and  most  frequently  mentioned  is  the  so-called 
twelve-tone  technique,  or  composition  in  preestablished  tone  series. 
The  idea  is  to  take  the  twelve  tones  of  our  chromatic  scale,  select  one 
of  its  some  four  hundred  million  permutations,  and  use  it  as  the  basis 
for  the  harmonic  (and  possibly  melodic)  structure  of  a  piece.  This  rule 
of  construction  is  established  arbitrarily  and  without  any  reference  to 
basic  musical  facts.  It  ignores  the  validity  of  harmonic  and  melodic 
values  derived  from  mathematical,  physical,  or  psychological  experi- 
ence; it  does  not  take  into  account  the  differences  in  intervallic  ten- 
sions; the  physical  relationship  of  tones,  the  degree  of  ease  in  vocal 
production,  and  many  other  facts  of  either  natural  permanence  or 
proven  usefulness.  Its  main  'law'  is  supplemented  by  other  rules  of 
equal  arbitrariness,  such  as:  tones  must  not  be  repeated;  your  selected 


Proudly  Presenting  —  For  the  Oncoming  Season 
A  collection  of  misses'  and  women's  suits,  gowns  and  dresses, 
for  all   occasions.    Fascinating  fabrics   and   smart   silhouettes. 
We  will  welcome  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  the  new  fashions. 
Sizes  1  2  to  44,  also  half  sizes,  1  2  V2  to  24  V2 . 

NATALIE    HOPF 

19  ARLINGTON   STREET  (ELEVATOR  SERVICE),  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Princess 

A  regal  gown  for  the 
spring  bride,  expressed  in 
silk  organzine  peau. 
The  removable  Chantilly 
lace  coat  is  dewed  with 
mock  pearls  and 
tiny  crystals. 
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tone  series  may  skip  from  one  stratum  of  the  texture  to  any  other  one; 
you  have  to  use  the  inversion  and  other  distortions  of  this  series;  and' 
so  on  —  all  of  which  can  be  reduced  to  the  general  advice:  avoid  so  far 
as  possible  anything  that  has  been  written  before." 

Technique  as  the  Slave  of  Routine 

"Our  artistic  life,  tending  to  address  ever  increasing  masses  of  con 
sumers  and  losing  more  and  more  of  its  original  loftiness,  is  not  favor- 
able to  technical  and  stylistic  refinement.  The  composer,  being  the 
victim  of  everyday  prosaic  demands,  frequently  will  not  find  the  moral 
strength  to  maintain  in  his  works  standards  of  technique  and  style 
which  would  distinguish  him  from  hordes  of  other  providers  of  public 
entertainment.  Why,  then,  should  he  keep  a  tool  keen  and  most  effi-; 
cient,  if  a  technique,  having  grown  dull  by  its  daily  use  for  base  pur- 
poses, satisfies  his  artless  customers  just  as  well?  Why  should  he  care 
for  the  development  of  a  personal,  cultured  style,  if  they  reject  it) 
because  it  forces  them  to  apply  some  mental  effort  when  all  they  want 
is  simply  to  be  doped  by  music?   Technique  then  loses  all  the  charac- 


The  New  England  Conservatory 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Frederik  Prausnitz,  conductor 

•  Ives      Fourth  of  July 

•  Kirchner      First  Piano  Concerto 

soloist:  Veronica  vonMoltke,  of  the  faculty 
•  Beethoven      Symphony  No.  3  (Eroica) 

WED.,  APRIL  27  Jordan  Hall 

8:30  p.m.  Admission  Free 


Heavy  sterling  silver 
baby  cup.  2l/2"  high  by 
3"  wide  $18 

With  Long's  fine  hand- 
engraving  (15$  a  letter) 

At  Boston,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Northshore,  South  Shore 
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have  so  many 
high  fidelity  and 
music  critics 
purchased 


Dual  for  their 


own  systems? 


For  the  same  compelling  reasons  that 
prompted  them  to  acclaim  Dual  in  their 
editorial  columns.  A  new  high  in  fully 
automatic  precision  performance,  total 
reliability,  ease  of  operation  and  a  host  of 
exclusive  operating  features. 


Write  for  complete  test  reports  on 
Dual  1019  Auto/Professional  Turntable  . . . 
most  advanced  record  playing  instrument  in 
the  world  today.  $129.50. 


perfect  pitch  with  6% 
variable  speed  range 


stylus  force  dialed  to 
number  of  grams  desired 


Tracking-Balance  (anti- 
skating)  also  dialed 


auto/start  in  either  mode, 
single  play  or  changer 


Cue-Control  lowers,  lifts 
arm  anywhere  on  record 


single  play  spindle  ro- 
tates with  your  records 


united 


63S  MADISON  AVI.  NEW  YORK.  If.  Y.  10022 
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teristics  of  a  wonderful  tool;  it  sinks  down,  drawn  by  its  own  weight, 
into  the  quagmire  of  drab  routine.  Style,  the  crown  and  flower  of 
technique,  if  bereft  of  invigorating  imagination  disintegrates  into 
fashion.  Routine  and  fashion  —  these  are  the  worst  snarls  that  can 
entangle  the  creative  mind. 

"Routine  does  not  attempt,  as  does  genuine  technique,  to  find  the 
best  solution  for  any  problem  arising;  it  is  satisfied  with  the  one  most 
handy,  most  commonplace,  and  most  easily  accessible.  It  is  not  the 
right  answers  that  are  sought;  one  is  satisfied  with  mere  assurances,  no 
matter  how  vague.  Decisions  on  matters  of  fashion,  in  turn,  are  made 
on  the  principle  of  least  resistance.  No  effort  is  made  to  find  an  indi- 
vidual form  of  expression;  for  everything  models  will  be  found,  pre- 
pared by  others,  which  can  be  drawn  upon  whenever  needed.  Routine 
and  fashion  turn  a  musician's  life  into  the  perfect  incarnation  of  the 
subman's  intellectual  desire:  the  high-geared  mechanics  are  working 
infallibly,  spirit  and  personality  are  entirely  abolished. 


T.  O.  METCALF  CO. 

LETTER  PRESS         PRINTING        PHOTO  OFFSET 
Boston,  Mass.  02210 
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With  pride,  pleasure  and 

appreciation  announces  the 

New  Location? 

COPLEY  SQUARE  HOTEL 

90  Exeter  Street         •         Boston 

Open  Daily  12  -  10  p.m. 

Serving  Lunches  and  Dinners 

On  Sundays  Dinner  Only 

Friday  and  Saturday  open  till  midnight 

Aperitifs  and  Wines 
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Shawmut  was  here 

helping  you  guarantee  the  treasures  of  youth 

The  educational,  cultural  and  material  advantages 
for  loved  ones  required  advance  planning. 

Shawmut's  service  as  executor  and  trustee 
provided  skilled  financial  hands  when  most  needed 
in  settling  the  estate  and  managing 
a  Trust  for  this  family's  future  benefit. 

Shawmut's  Trust  Officers,  working  with  you, 

your  lawyer  and  your  insurance  adviser,  can  make 

certain  thatyour  children  will  have  these  advantages. 


The  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
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"Of  all  the  abject  forms  that  music,  regulated  by  routine  and  fashion, 
can  assume  .  .  .  one  shows  how  denaturized  an  art  can  become  once 
it  is  made  a  part  of  an  industrial  production  system  totally  inhuman 
and  dictatorial.  In  Hollywood  they  keep  composers  and  arrangers  in 
little  booths  provided  with  staff  paper  and  piano,  and  here  on  the 
assembly-line  music  is  produced  in  which  all  the  normal  virtues  that 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  composer's  profession  —  imagination,  enthu- 
siasm, original  talent  —  are  just  so  many  factors  hindering  industrial 
production.  Versatile  mediocrity  is  the  password  for  admission  to  these 
temples  of  streamlined  utility,  abnegation  of  any  individuality  the 
condition  for  success.  The  musician  who  submits  to  this  life  of  a  musi- 
cal slave  can  hardly  be  blamed.  The  fact  that  he  is  able  to  sell  his 
abilities  to  exclusively  industrial  purposes  shows  his  low  artistic  value 
anyway,  and  usually  he  enters  the  gilded  porticos  of  his  job  fully  con- 
scious of  the  warning  lasciate  ogni  speranzo,  voi  ch'  entrate,  in  this 
case  abandoning  the  hope  of  ever  returning  to  a  more  reasonable  kind 
of  music.  The  few  exceptional  individuals  who  try  to  reconcile  their 
job  with  former  ideals  by  writing  long-haired  music  in  their  spare  time, 
confirm  by  their  notorious  ineffectiveness  the  old  adage  that  no  man 
can  serve  two  masters." 


A  Qoftualelcestt  9nn>  .  .  . 

.  .  .  affords  you  the  ultimate  in  elegance  and  gracious 
atmosphere  together  with  superb  professional  care. 
Please  visit  us  before  you  choose  a  nursing  home  .  .  . 


WEST  OF  BOSTON 

SUDBURY  PINES 

Boston  Post  Road 

Tel.  443-9000 


IN  LEXINGTON 

HANCOCK  HOUSE 

178  Lowell  Street 

Tel.  862-7400 


BOSTON  INSURANCE  GROUP 


BOSTON  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  OLD  COLONY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

INDEMNITY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  87  KILBY  STREET,  BOSTON  2,  MASS. 

EQUITABLE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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Performers  Old  and  Modern 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  our  modern  performers  have  developed 
their  technical  skill  far  beyond  any  goal  imagined  in  earlier  times. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  violinists  hardly  knew  how  to  reach  tones 
higher  than  those  in  the  so-called  third  position.  In  Bach's  works 
exceptionally  advanced  passages  make  use  of  higher  hand  positions, 
but  the  discovery  of  handling  tones  up  to  the  twelfth  tone  and  even 
to  the  double  octave  of  the  open  string  was  reserved  to  the  Italian 
violinists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  and,  in  their  wake,  Mozart. 
Today  unexplored  regions  of  the  stringed  instruments'  fingerboard  are 
nonexistent;  even  the  arctic  zones  of  the  eternal  rosin  (near  the  bridge) 
have  become  a  habitable  abode  for  fearless  climbers.  The  technique 
of  handling  the  bow  has  also  undergone  important  changes.  Up  to 
Bach's  time  the  simple  up  and  down  movement  (with  the  bow's  hairs 
always  in  touch  with  the  strings)  was  the  exclusive  manner  of  bowing. 
Nowadays  extensive  use  is  made  of  bowings  that  utilize  the  bow's 
saltatorial  elasticity.  The  players  of  the  other  string  instruments  have 
by  no  means  been  idle.  The  cellists'  technique  of  fingering  and  bowing 
is  wholly  equal  to  the  violinists'  and  the  double  bass  has  been  trans- 
formed from  its  proverbial  function  of  a  dog  house  into  a  musical 
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instrument  with  a  variety  of  expression  and  technique  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  others.  Even  the  violists,  who  in  former  times  retired 
to  this  instrument  because  they  were  either  half-wits  or  half-deads, 
converted  their  tool  into  something  useful  and  indispensable. 

"The  other  instrumentalists  went  through  a  similar  development  in 
playing  technique.  In  each  single  case  we  can  observe  that  in  our  times 
this  technique  has  reached  its  climax.  Singers,  however,  arrived  at  their 
state  of  perfection  long  before  instrumentalists  did,  and  from  that  time 
on  they  merely  maintained  their  status.  Their  apparent  progress  in 
successive  generations  consisted  of  generally  accepted  changes  in  the 
style  and  expression  of  singing,  that  is,  in  making  their  already  perfect 
technique  serve  ever-changing  purposes. 

"Besides  the  sentimental  and  the  genuinely  musical  appreciation  of 
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The  David  L  German  Travel  Service 

Philadelphia's  leading  travel  agency  specializing  in  tours  of  musical  and  cultural  interest 

is  pleased  to  announce  that  their  three 

SUMMER  MUSIC  FESTIVAL  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 
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Each  touring  party  will  be  accompanied  by  a  distinguished  former  member  of  the  International 
Music  Scene  who  will  act  as  tour  host.  Gala  gourmet  dinners  will  be  a  feature  of  each  tour 
which  also  will  be  made  memorable  by  visits  to  many  superb  private  and  public  art  collections 
in  the  company  of  a  knowledgeable  art  historian.  The  first  two  groups  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  21-Day  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  airfare.  The  third  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  journey  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  festival  city.,  allowing 
an  opportunity  to  relax  amidst  some  of  Europe's  loveliest  scenery  while  savoring  some  of  its 
most  exciting  musical  and  dramatic  events. 

Tour  price,  including  jet  airline  transportation  from  Boston's  Logan  Airport, 
excellent  hotels  and  meals,  cultural  touring  and  the  best  performance  tickets: 

14  July  •  4  August:  $995       •       26  July  •  16  August:  $1 ,225 
5  August  -  7  September:  $1,950 
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When  you  visit  the  new  Pru  Tower,  take  a  few 
seconds  to  browse  through  our  south  lobby. 

You'll  come  upon  something  pretty  exciting. 
Iron  Tapestry,  it's  called  — one  of  several  major 
art  commissions  which,  when  completed,  will 
add  dimension  to  Prudential  Center.  One  of 
Boston's  fine  contemporary  artists,  Alfred 
Duca,  formed  it  of  cast  iron  that  he  selected, 
melted,  and  poured,  piece  by  piece. 

By  tradition,  tapestry  has  a  story  to  tell.  In 
Mr.  Duca's  tapestry,  you  will  find  intimations 
of  Boston  and  the  three  hills.  And  of  the  new 
Boston  for  which  this  stunning  new  art  form 
was  created. 
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Prudential 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 


NORTHEASTERN   HOME  OFFICE 
BOSTON  •  MASSACHUSETTS 
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the  performer's  work  there  is  another  important  criterion  that  guides 
us  in  our  judgment:  the  social  classification  of  the  instrument  he  is 
playing.  Some  musical  instruments  are  regarded  as  low-class  utensils, 
others  enjoy  a  high  social  position.  Some  are  low-class  in  one  period, 
while  in  others  they  are  climbing  the  ladder  of  social  esteem.  Our 
double-reed  instruments,  the  oboes  and  bassoons,  had  to  travel  a  long 
way  from  their  lowly  ancestors  till  they  became  the  noble  members  of 
our  instrumentarium  they  are  nowadays.  Bagpipes,  reed  organs,  and 
most  of  the  plucked  string  instruments,  formerly  an  aristocratic  assem- 
bly, have  all  but  lost  their  reputation,  and  their  players  are  proceeding 
on  side-tracks  of  musical  advancement,  some  of  them  being  regarded  as 
members  of  sects  devoted  to  queer  or  even  hopeless  pastimes. 
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Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 


SOME  NIGHTS  YOU'D  THINK  EVERYBODY  DRIVES  CADILLACS. 
It's  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  Cadillacs  of  many  styles  and  vintages  arriving 
at  a  single  occasion.  For  wherever  discerning  people  gather,  you'll  find 
Cadillac  their  overwhelming  choice.  Their  reasons  are  legion — including 
impressive  styling,  remarkably  comfortable  and  luxurious  interiors,  and 
exceptional  performance.  They  also  know  that  the  car  is  truly  rewarding 
at  resale  time.  See  your  authorized  dealer  soon — and  then  discover  the 
real  significance  of  Cadillac's  new  elegance,  excellence  and  excitement. 
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Standard  of  the  World    M 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 


"The  changes  in  social  evaluation  that  the  guild  of  brass  players 
went  through  is  an  apt  illustration  for  our  statement.  In  the  centuries 
of  early  more-part  music  the  trombone  players,  at  least,  must  have  been 
musicians  of  a  higher  quality  and  authority,  while  the  trumpeters 
occupied  positions  of  great  prestige  socially,  but  hardly  musically.  In 
Bach's  time  the  art  of  trumpet  playing  reached  an  extraordinary  peak, 
with  the  trumpeters  being  so  clan-conscious  in  their  civil  importance 
that  they  could  force  a  lower-class  instrument,  the  cornetto  or  zink,  on 
those  players  who  were  not  admitted  to  their  ranks.  Then,  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  was  the  horn  players  who  gained  in  technique 
and  musical  reputation,  leaving  the  trumpeters  and  trombonists  almost 
in  a  state  of  musical  illiteracy.  Today  brass  players  have  again  pushed 
forward  and  in  both  technique  and  social  position  are  now  equal  to 
the  players  of  stringed  and  wind  instruments. 

"The  players  of  keyboard  instruments  always  occupied  a  very  high 
place  in  the  social  order,  but  the  veneration  once  accorded  the  organists 
has  now  changed  into  a  fashionable  admiration  of  the  piano  player. 

"The  singer,  with  his  instrument  never  subject  to  any  change, 
throughout  history  maintained  his  social  position.  If  he  was  of  excel- 
lent quality,  the  glory,  the  amenities,  and  the  riches  this  world  has  to 
offer  were  always  bestowed  upon  him  without  restriction;  and  as  an 

The  Midtown  Motor  Inn  extends  a  corMal invitation  to  the 
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insignificant  croaker  he  always  had  to  creep  along  in  choruses  and 
mediocre  teaching  jobs  together  with  the  low-class  instrumentalists." 

Conductors  as  Dictators 

"The  extramusical  reason  for  this  somewhat  disproportionate  regard 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  following  fact:  In  an  era  that  leaves  little 
opportunity  in  the  individual's  life  for  the  application  and  the  display 
of  overt  despotism,  the  demonstration  of  some  refined  and  stylized  form 
of  oppression  seems  to  be  imperative.  The  listener  in  the  audience 
who  in  his  normal  behavior  has  to  suppress,  thousands  of  times,  his 
most  human  desire  of  governing,  ordering,  dictating  to,  and  even  tor- 
turing his  fellow  men,  projects  himself  into  the  conductor's  personality. 
Here  he  sees  a  man  who  with  the  consent  of  human  society  exercises  a 
power  which  we  would  look  upon  as  cruelty  if  we  saw  it  applied  to 
dogs  or  horses.  Identifying  himself  with  these  activities  the  listener 
enjoys  the  perfect  abreaction  of  his  own  suppressed  feelings:  he  now 
swings  the  teacher's  cane,  the  dignitary's  mace,  the  general's  sword,  the 
king's  scepter,  the  sorcerer's  wand,  and  the  slave  driver's  whip  over  his 
subjects,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  effects  such  dictatorial  manners  have 
in  real  life,  the  result  seems  to  be  pleasant  to  all  concerned. 

"This  is  the  reason  why  the  conductor  has  to  do  his  work  in  full 
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Open  Saturday  Night  After  Symphony 
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French  Pastry  Shop  Open  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
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34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 
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visibility.  Should  he  be  hidden,  it  would  be  too  much  of  a  strain  on 
the  listener's  imagination  to  identify  himself  with  an  authority  whose 
directions  can  be  felt  but  not  seen.  It  is  the  reason  why  conductors 
who  perform  their  work  with  musical  perfection  but  neglect  the  showy 
part  of  inciting,  soothing,  spurring,  urging,  and  whiplashing  will  lack 
the  real  conductor's  success.  It  is  the  reason  why  we  pay  so  much 
money  for  an  almost  tribal  despotism  which  in  this  democratic  world 
seems  to  be  rather  anachronistic." 

On  Playing  Music 

"A  world-famous  instrumentalist,  talking  with  a  colleague  who 
played  chamber  music  as  a  means  of  musical  recreation,  expressed 
envy.  Asked  why  he  could  not  do  the  same,  he  said:  'I  cannot  afford  it.' 
Either  he  would  have  lost  money  while  devoting  his  time  to  non- 
profitable  music,  or  his  hopelessly  professionalized  mind  could  not  be 
distracted  without  his  losing  his  direction.  It  is  the  most  depressing 
statement  a  musician  ever  made:  it  expresses  the  horrible  emptiness  of 
fame;  it  is  the  perfect  illustration  of  the  utter  senselessness  of  a  musical 
specialism  that  has  lost  all  ground  and  reason. 

"Let  us  hear  a  comforting  report  of  another  musical  attitude.  After 
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a  Chinese  musician,  a  great  virtuoso  on  his  native  instruments  and  a 
celebrity  in  his  home  country,  had  given  an  enthralling  performance  of 
Chinese  music,  a  discussion  of  musical  customs  in  China  sprang  up. 
Would  he  make  his  living  by  playing  his  instruments;  would  he  be 
a  traveling  virtuoso;  would  he  try  to  educate,  elevate,  and  entertain 
audiences?  Almost  offended,  he  answered  in  the  negative,  displaying 
a  Boethian  contempt  of  musical  professionalism.  How,  then,  would 
the  perfect  musician  exercise  his  art?  'He  would  take  his  horse  and 
ride  to  a  mountain  far  away  from  houses  and  men.  There  he  would 
play  his  instrument  and  sing  for  his  own  enlightenment.' 

"Instead  of  escaping  one's  own  self  by  participating  in  another 
summer  school,  another  refresher  course,  another  series  of  informing 
lectures  and  concerts,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  do  as  this  musician 
did:  to  go  away  from  the  pell-mell  of  public  music  and  regenerate  one's 
musical  soul  by  communicating  with  the  true  spirit  of  music,  with 
nature,  with  the  universe?" 


A  firm  hand  in  the  future . . . 

Understanding  guidance  if  you  wish  it,  plus  the  confidence 
that  what  you  have  planned  will  be  carried  out  to  the  letter 
are  your  assurances  at  the  United  States  Trust  Company. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  thoroughly  experienced 
in  working  with  you  and  your  counsel  to  preserve  the  stand- 
ards you  desire  from  generation  to  generation. 

f^-%^     Head  Office:  30  Court  Street,  Boston 

*-1^    in  the  new  government  center   Jbr4@*<*JL 

Member   Federal   Deposit  f^J%i&~* 

Insurance    Corporation  iJSi  BANK 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER   THE  CONCERT  .   .  . 

BROWSE    AND    CHOOSE     FROM    AN     EXTENSIVE    SELECTION     OF 
QUALITY  PAPERBOUND  AND  SELECTED   HARDBOUND  BEST-SELLERS. 


BOOK^OMPANY,  INC 


261  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE   /  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115   /  TEL:  5360210 
(A  Few  Doors  from  Symphony  Hall) 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 

Congratulations  to  the  wonderful  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra!  May 
it  continue  to  delight  its  audiences  as  it  has  delighted  me  whenever 
I  was  privileged  to  hear  it! 

Sincerely, 

LOTTE    LEHMANN 

With  all  good  wishes  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Benjamin  Britten 

To  the  B.  S.  O.  with  many  affectionate  memories  and  warmest 
congratulations ! 

Thomas  Schippers 

Dear  Mr.  Leinsdorf, 

Some  time  ago  I  received  your  letter  requesting  me  to  comment  on  the 
85th  Jubilee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  I  do  this  with  great 
pleasure  because  I  love  and  highly  value  this  remarkable  symphonic 
ensemble. 

First  of  all,  I  heard  your  orchestra  during  the  Moscow  tours,  but,  in 
addition,  I  know  the  orchestra  by  its  recordings,  among  these,  the 
recordings  of  my  own  works.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that 
the  recording  of  my  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  performed  by 
Leonid  Kogan  and  the  unforgettable  Pierre  Monteux,  is  excellent. 
During  the  Moscow  tours,  conductor  Charles  Munch  and  your  orchestra 
made  a  deep  and  strong  impression  on  me. 

I  wholeheartedly  wish  still  greater  successes  co  one  of  my  favorite 
symphony  orchestras. 

I  send  my  heartfelt  greetings  to  all  the  artists  of  the  orchestra  and  wish 
all  not  only  health  and  success  in  their  career,  but  also  great  personal 
happiness. 

With  every  friendly  best  wish, 

Aram  Khatchaturian 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  No.  1,  Op.  68 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms,  first  sketched  in  1856,  was  completed  in  1876,  and 
had  its  initial  performance  on  November  4  of  that  year  at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff 
conducting. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings.  The  trombones  are  used  only 
in  the  finale. 

Tt  is  not  without  significance  that  Brahms  required  fourteen  years 
-*■  to  complete  his  First  Symphony  and  that  only  in  his  forty-second 
year  was  he  ready  to  present  it  for  performance  and  public  inspection. 
An  obvious  reason,  but  only  a  contributing  reason,  was  the  composer's 
awareness  of  a  skeptical  and  in  many  cases  a  hostile  attitude  on  the 
part  of  his  critics.  Robert  Schumann  had  proclaimed  him  a  destined 
symphonist,  thereby  putting  him  into  an  awkward  position,  for  that 
was  in  1854  when  the  reticent  composer  was  young,  unknown,  and 
inexperienced.  When  two  years  later  he  made  his  first  sketch  for  a 
symphony  he  well  knew  that  to  come  forth  with  one  would  mean  to  be 
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closely  judged  as  a  "Symphoniker,"  accused  of  presuming  to  take  up 
the  torch  of  Beethoven,  whose  Ninth  Symphony  had  in  the  course  of 
years  had  nothing  approaching  a  successor.  Brahms  was  shaken  by  this 
thought.  The  most  pronounced  skeptics  were  the  Wagnerians  who 
considered  the  symphonic  form  obsolescent.  A  symphony  by  Brahms 
would  be  a  challenge  to  this  point  of  view.  Brahms,  hesitant  to  place 
a  new  score  beside  the  immortal  nine,  was  nevertheless  ambitious.  His 
symphonic  thoughts  inevitably  took  broader  lines,  sturdier  sonorities, 
and  more  dramatic  proportions  than  Schubert's,  Schumann's  or 
Mendelssohn's. 

He  approached  the  form  cautiously  and  by  steps,  not  primarily 
because  he  feared  critical  attack,  but  because,  being  a  thorough  self- 
questioner,  he  well  knew  in  1856  that  he  was  by  no  means  ready. 
As  it  turned  out,  fourteen  years  was  the  least  he  would  require  for 
growth  in  character,  artistic  vision,  craft.    These  fourteen  years  give 
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us  plentiful  evidence  of  such  growth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  orches- 
tral handling,  the  stages  of  growth  are  very  clear  indeed.  His  first 
orchestral  scores,  the  two  serenades  (1857-1859),  were  light-textured, 
of  chamber  proportions  as  if  growing  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  D  minor  Piano  Concerto,  completed  after  a  long  gestation  in 
1858,  had  grandeur  of  design,  was  at  first  intended  as  a  symphony,  and 
became  in  effect  a  symphonic  concerto,  a  score  in  which  the  composer 
could  not  yet  divorce  himself  from  the  instrument  of  his  long  training 
to  immerse  himself  entirely  in  the  orchestral  medium.  The  Haydn 
Variations  of  1873  show  that  he  had  by  this  time  become  a  complete 
master  of  orchestral  writing  but  indicate  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to 
probe  beneath  the  surface  of  agreeable  and  objective  lyricism. 

Nevertheless  the  earlier  Brahms  of  1856,  the  Brahms  of  twenty-three, 
was  already  the  broad  schemer  whose  tonal  images  were  often  dark, 
often  wildly  impetuous.  He  was  then  in  his  "storm  and  stress"  period, 
when  he  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  misery  of  the  Schumann  couple 
whom  he  loved,  anxious  for  the  master  in  the  last  stages  of  his  insanity, 
concerned   for   the   distraught   "Frau   Clara."    This  was    the   openly 
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romantic  Brahms  who  had  not  yet  acquired  a  sobering  reserve  in  his 
music,  who  was  at  the  moment  looked  upon  hopefully  by  Liszt  as  a 
possible  acquisition  for  his  neo-German  stronghold  at  Weimar. 

This  violent  mood  found  expression  in  the  D  minor  Piano  Concerto, 
first  conceived  as  a  symphony  in  1854.  Two  years  later,  similarly 
inclined,  he  sketched  what  was  to  be  the  opening  movement  of  the 
G  minor  Symphony.  The  Concerto  required  four  years  to  find  its  final 
shape.  The  Symphony  took  much  longer  because  the  composer  had 
far  to  go  before  he  could  satisfy  his  own  inner  requirements.  Another 
composer  would  have  turned  out  a  succession  of  symphonies  reflecting 
the  stages  of  his  approach  to  full  mastery.  Brahms  would  not  commit 
himself.  It  was  not  until  1872  that  he  took  up  his  early  sketch  to  re-cast 
it.   He  composed  the  remaining  three  movements  by  1876. 

The  Symphony  thus  became  a  sort  ol  summation  of  fourteen  years 
of  growth.  Some  of  the  early  stormy  mood  was  retained  in  the  first 
movement.  The  slow  movement  and  scherzo  with  their  more  trans- 
parent coloring  were  a  matured  reflection  of  the  lyric  Brahms  of  the 
orchestral  variations.  The  finale  revealed  the  Brahms  who  could  take 
fire  from  Beethoven's  sweep  and  grandeur  and  make  the  result  his  own. 
In  the  same  tonality  as  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Brahms'  First  begins 
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darkly,  proceeds  with  dramatic  power,  and  in  the  last  movement 
emerges  Beethoven-wise,  in  a  resplendent  C  major.  Brahms  was  aware 
that  there  would  be  derisive  comparisons.  He  knew  that  the  broad 
hymn-like  C  major  theme  would  be  called  an  imitation  of  the  theme 
of  Beethoven's  Ode  to  Joy.  The  character  was  similar,  the  shape  of 
the  notes  was  not.  He  faced  such  comparisons  knowing  that  his  Sym- 
phony followed  but  did  not  imitate  Beethoven  —  its  strength  was  his 
own.  Its  strength  was  also  the  strength  of  integration,  so  pervasive  that 
the  movements,  traversing  the  earlier  and  the  intermediate  Brahms, 
became  a  coherent  unity. 

[copyrighted] 


GOMBERG  MUSIC  WORKSHOP 

Robert  Gomberg,  Director 

Beginning  July  1  through  August  15,  we  are  bringing  a  Music  Workshop 
to  Rockport,  Massachusetts,  on  picturesque  Cape  Ann. 

A  distinguished  faculty  will  join  me  in  bringing  individual  instruction  and 
guidance  to  students  in  Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  Chamber  Music  and  Music  Theory. 
Partial  scholarships  available. 

The  faculty  includes : 

ROBERT  GOMBERG  —  Violin  and  Chamber  Music 
WlLLEM  Van  DEN  BURG  —  Cello  and  Chamber  Music 
Richard  Hagopian  —  Viola 
Mme.  Renee  Longy  —  Music  Theory 
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ferring  to  the  other  of  The  Two 

mtlemen  of  Verona,  Valentine  praised 

n  thus:  "His  years  but  young,  but  his 

Jperience  old;  His  head  unmellow'd, 

It  his  judgment  ripe." 
He  might  have  been  describing 
gy  member  of  Smith,  Barney's  Re- 
lirch  Department.  Perhaps  not  all,  or 
Jen  many,  of  them  can  truly  lay  claim 
["years  but  young"  or  "head  unmel- 
jv'd."  But  the  soundness  of  their  judg- 
fent — reinforced  by  the  firm's  more 
jm  ninety  years  of  experience — has 
|:en  been  demonstrated. 
[Before  making  any  judgment  of  a 
mpany  or  industry,  they  use  primary 


sources  of  information,  including 
actual  on-the-spot  investigation  in  the 
field,  in  seeking  to  obtain  all  possible 
data.  And  the  reports  they  provide 
for  our  clients,  reports  based  on  that 
thoroughly  informed  and  experienced 
judgment,  have  long  proved  their 
value.  Would  you  like  to  see  some 
current  examples?  Just  drop  us  a  note; 
we'll  be  glad  to  send  you  copies. 

Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  and  American  Stock  Exchanges 

125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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Very  Convenient  —  Symphony  Hall 


Symphony  Hall  is  convenient.  There's  an  MBTA  station,  uniquely 
and  appropriately  named  "Symphony,"  and  a  parking  facility  nearby. 
Inside,  you're  out  of  the  wind  and  rain  and  the  building  is  heated. 
The  seats  are  comfortable  and  the  rest  rooms  clean.  There  are  inter- 
esting exhibits  in  the  Gallery. 

If  this  were  all,  there'd  be  no  need  for  the  Friends. 

However,  Symphony  subscribers  come,  not  for  the  convenience,  but 
for  the  Orchestra.  There,  they  expect  —  and  get — the  best.  To  main- 
tain the  best  Orchestra  requires  more  money  than  can  possibly  be 
expected  from  the  ticket  sales.  To  provide  this  is  the  purpose  of  The 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Your  contribution  as  a  Friend  —  as  generous  as  you  can  afford  — 
helps  maintain  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world.  Give  now  and  join  the  Friends.  It's  an  investment  in 
good  music. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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OPENING  THURSDAY  NIGHT,  APRIL  28 


81st  Season 
April  28  —  June  29 

There  will  be  concerts  every  night 
with  the  exception  of  Sundays. 


Tickets  on  sale  at  Box  Office  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  each  concert. 
(CO  6-1492) 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
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WANTED  FOR  TELEVISION 
1,000  Volunteers 

Channel  2  needs  your  help  behind  the 
scenes  and  on  the  air  for  the  biggest 
TV  event  ever  to  hit  New  England.  From 
Tuesday,  May  31,  through  Saturday,  June 
4,  Ch.  2  will  cancel  its  evening  programs, 
plug  in  a  battery  of  telephones,  and  hold 
a  gigantic  auction  on  the  air.  Get  in 
on  the  fun— phone  Hamilton  Osgood— 
UN  4-6400  ext  326  for  further  details, 
NOW! 

THIS  MESSAGE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  GEO.  H.  ELLIS  PRINTING  CO.  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail.  II  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  I  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  II  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  — and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management,  II  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


SIX  THURSDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
"A"  SERIES  AT  8:30 

SEPTEMBER  29 
OCTOBER  27 
DECEMBER  8 
DECEMBER  29 
FEBRUARY  9 
APRIL  20 

Renewal  cards  have  been  mailed  to  all  subscribers. 
To  assure  your  present  location,  they  should  be 
returned  by  May  1st.  If  you  have  any  questions, 
please  consult  the 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Thursday  Evening  "A"  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1965-1966 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  with  final 

chorus  on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 

Soloists:  Jane  Marsh,  Eunice  Alberts,  Richard  Cassilly,  Thomas  Paul 

Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  Elliot  Forbes,  Conductor 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Conductor 

I     October  7 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  58 
Soloist:  Malcolm  Frager  IV     February  10 

Brahms Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Violin  and  Violoncello,  Op.  102 

Soloists:  Joseph  Silverstein,  Jules  Eskin        III     December  30 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68) 

VI    April  7 

Debussy "La  Mer"  (The  Sea),  Three  Symphonic  Sketches 

II     November  11 

Elgar Introduction  and  Allegro  for  Strings,  Op.  47 

V  March  17 

Fine Serious  Song:  Lament  for  String  Orchestra 

III     December  30 

Hindemith Symphonic  Metamorphosis  on  Themes 

by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
VI     April  7 

Martinu "Fantaisies  symphoniques"  (Symphony  No.  6) 

V  March  17 

Mozart Symphony  No.  29,  in  A  major,  K.  201 

VI     April  7 

Prokofiev Symphony  No.  3,  Op.  44 

IV    February  10 

Saint-Saens Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  minor,  Op.  78 

V  March  17 

Schoenberg  .  .  Chamber  Symphony,  Op.  9B  (Version  for  Full  Orchestra) 

II     November  11 

Schumann Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

III  .» December  30 

Scriabin    .      "Le  Divin  Poeme,"  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  43 

II     November  1 1 

Viola Concerto  for  Bassoon  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Sherman  Walt  IV     February  10 

Wagner "Siegfried  Idyll" 

I     October  7 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concert  on  November  1 1, 
and  Charles  Munch  conducted  on  March  17. 


"Neu-Wien,"  Waltzes,  Op.  342,  by  Johann  Strauss,  were 
played  as  an  encore  at  the  concert  of  December  30. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
C  oncer  tmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 
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Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE   R.    N1SSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood    6-8348                                           BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 

SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 

2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 
88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO       taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions       VOICE 


HARRY  GOODMAN 

Teacher  of  Piano 

143  LONGWOOD  AVENUE 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 

ASpinwall  7-1259        —        734-2933 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

NEAR  HARVARD  SQUARE  KI    7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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MRS.  AARON   RICHMOND  and  WALTER  PIERCE 

will   present  the   following   outstanding 
music,  dance  and  theatre  events  in  the 

1966-1967  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

ORCHESTRAS 

New  York  Philharmonic,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Conductor 

Chicago  Symphony,  Jean  Martinon,  Concfucfor 

Detroit  Symphony,  Sixten  Ehrling,  Conductor 

Cleveland  Orchestra,  George  Szell,  Conductor 

Minneapolis  Symphony,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Conductor 


PIANISTS 

Artur  Rubinstein 

Van  Cliburn 

Rudolf  Serkin 

Arturo  Benedetti  Michelangeli 

Emil  Gilels 

Rosalyn  Tureck 

Alfred  Brendel 

JOINT  RECITALS 

Istomin  -  Stern  -  Rose  Trio 
Francescatti  -  Casadesus 

VOCALIST 

Montserrat  Caballe 

THEATRE   •   DANCE 

Bristol  Old  Vic 

(Shakespeare  repertory) 
D'Oyly  Carte  Opera  Company 
Ukrainian  Folk  Dance  Company 
Martha  Graham  Dance  Company 
Ballet  Folklorico  of  Mexico 


CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Moscow  Chamber  Orchestra 
Budapest  String  Quartet 
Music  from  Marlboro 
Quartetto  Italiano 
Juilliard  String  Quartet 

CELLIST 

Mstislav  Rostropovich 

GUITARISTS 

Andres  Segovia 
Julian  Bream 
John  Williams 
Carlos  Montoya 

SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS 

Regimental  Band,  Massed  Pipers,. 

Drums  of  the  Royal  Highland 

Fusiliers 
Obernkirchen  Children's  Choir 


Current  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series  subscribers  have  already  received 
the  detailed  announcement  with  order  form  for  the  1966-1967  season.  If 
you  are  not  a  series  subscriber  and  wish  to  receive  next  season's  brochure, 
write  to  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series,  535  Boylston  St.,  Boston  021  16. 


BOLSHOI    BALLET     •     MUSIC   HALL     •     MAY  31  -JUNE  5 
Announcement  describing  repertory,  prices,  with  order  form  soon  available. 
Write     now    to     Bolshoi     Ballet,    c/o     Boston     University     Celebrity    Series, 
535  Boylston  Strreet,  Boston  021 16. 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  ivhere  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"It  is  a  revelation"  said  HiFi/ Stereo  Review  of  the  Leinsdorf,  Boston 
Symphony  recording  of  Mahler's  Fifth  Symphony.  In  this  remarkable 
performance  the  emotions,  tensions  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  the 
superb  structure  of  the  work  come  through  with  brilliant  clarity. 
Coupled  with  it  in  a  2-record  album  are  excerpts  from  Wozzeck 
with  Phyllis  Curtin  as  Berg's  non-heroine,  Marie.  Another  symphonic 
masterpiece,  Brahms'  First  Symphony,  exhibits  the  Bostonians' 
famed  "glorious  mellow  roar"  in  a  Dynagroove  recording  which, 
Jike  the  Mahler,  cannot  fail  to  enrich  any  collection  of  fine  music. 


MAHLER/  SYMPHONY  N 

BER& W'OZZECK^Extaptii.'J'hr^fe  Cuiti».& 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCKES" 
ERICH  LErNSDORF 


RCA  Victor 

©The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


IGHTY-FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Raymond 


•  President 

•  Vice-President 
Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

Sanford  R,  Sistare  Andrew  Raeburn 

Press  and  Publicity  Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


SYMPHONY      HALL 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 
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Steinway  at  any  stage 

Concert  appearances  show  that  when  pianists  perform  with  the  great  American 
orchestras,  the  piano  on  the  stage  is,  almost  without  exception,  a  Steinway. 

At  AVERY'S  you  may  choose  your  fine  piano  from  these  time-honored  names 

STEINWAY.    .    .    since  1853-112  years  SOHMER.    .    since  1872-93  years 

CHICKERING    .    .    since  1823  - 142  years  EVERETT.    .    since  1883-82  years 

CABLE-NELSON.    .    .    since  1904- 61  years 

Headquarters  for  HAMMOND  ORGANS  and  FISHER  STEREO  PHONOGRAPHS 


Established  1924 
Exclusive  Steinway  Piano  Representative  for  All  This   Territory 


256  Weybosset  Street 


GA  1-1434 
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Thursday,  February  17,  1966 
Tonight's  concert  will  be  conducted  by  Richard  Burgin. 


SOLOIST 

ZINO  FRANCESCATTI 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


SfMiel 


Ighty-fifth  season 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Three  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth  Concert  in  Providence 


Fourth  Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  February   17,  at  8:30  o'clock 


iRAHMS 

I.     Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Andante 

III.  Poco  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 


INTERMISSION 


ahms Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  77 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3,  IN  F  MAJOR,  Op.  90 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1883,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  th 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  December  2,  1883,  Hans  Richter  conducting.  Th 
first  American  performance  was  in  New  York,  October  24,  1884,  at  a  Novelty  Concer 
by  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  Orchestra,  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  on  November  8,  1884. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra 
bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

>t*he  world  which  had  waited  so  many  years  for  Brahms'  First  Sym 
■*•  phony  was  again  aroused  to  a  high  state  of  expectancy  when  si: 
years  elapsed  after  the  Second  before  a  Third  was  announced  a< 
written  and  ready  for  performance.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1883,  a 
Wiesbaden,  that  Brahms  (just  turned  fifty)  completed  the  symphon 
which  had  occupied  him  for  a  large  part  of  the  previous  year.  Brahms 
attending  the  rehearsals  for  the  first  performance,  in  Vienna,  expressec 
himself  to  Bulow  as  anxious  for  its  success,  and  when  after  the  per 
formance  it  was  proclaimed  in  print  as  by  far  his  best  work,  he  wai 
angry,  fearing  that  the  public  would  be  led  to  expect  too  much  of  it 
and  would  be  disappointed.  He  need  not  have  worried.  Those  who 
while  respecting  the  first  two  symphonies,  had  felt  at  liberty  to  weigl 
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and  argue  them,  were  now  completely  convinced  that  a  great  sym- 
phonist  dwelt  among  them;  they  were  only  eager  to  hear  any  new  score, 
to  probe  the  beauties  which  they  knew  would  be  there.  The  Vienna 
premiere  was  a  real  occasion.  There  was  present  what  Kalbeck  called 
the  "Wagner-Bruckner  ecclesia  militans"  whose  valiant  attempt  at  a 
hostile  demonstration  was  quite  ignored  and  lost  in  the  general  enthu- 
siasm. For  the  second  performance,  which  was  to  be  in  Berlin,  Brahms 
made  conflicting  promises  to  Wiillner  and  Joachim.  Joachim  won  the 
honor  and  Brahms  repeated  the  new  symphony,  with  Wiillner's  orches- 
tra, three  times  in  Berlin,  in  the  month  of  January.  Biilow  at  Mein- 
ingen  would  not  be  outdone,  and  put  it  twice  upon  the  same  program. 
City  after  city  approached  Brahms  for  a  performance,  and  even  from 
France,  which  to  this  day  has  remained  tepid  to  Brahms,  there  came  an 
invitation  from  the  Societe  des  Concerts  modernes  over  the  signature 
of  Benjamin  Godard.  When  the  work  was  published  in  1884  (at  an 
initial  fee  to  the  composer  of  $9,000),  it  was  performed  far  and  wide. 

"Like  the  first  two  symphonies,  the  Third  is  introduced  by  a  'mot- 
to,' "*  also  writes  Geiringer;  "this  at  once  provides  the  bass  for  the 
grandiose  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement,  and  dominates  not 
only  this  movement,  but  the  whole  Symphony.  It  assumes  a  particularly 
important  role  in  the  first  movement,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
recapitulation.  After  the  passionate  development  the  waves  of  excite- 
ment calm  down,  and  the  horn  announces  the  motto,  in  a  mystic  E-flat 
major,  as  a  herald  of  heavenly  peace.  Passionless,  clear,  almost  objective 
serenity  speaks  to  us  from  the  second  movement.   No  Andante  of  such 

*  F-A-F.  "The  best  known  of  his  germ-motives"  (Robert  Haven  Schauffler:  "The  Unknown 
Brahms"),  "was  a  development  of  his  friend  Joachim's  personal  motto  F-A-E.  This  stood  for 
Frei  aber  einsam  (Free  but  lonely),  which  young  Johannes  modified  for  his  own  use  into 
F-A-F,  Frei  aber  froh  (Free  but  glad).  The  apparent  illogicality  of  this  latter  motto  used  to 
puzzle  me.  Why  free  but  glad  ?  Surely  there  should  be  no  'ifs'  or  'buts'  to  the  happiness 
conferred  by  freedom !  Later,  however,  when  I  learned  of  Brahms'  peasant  streak,  the  reason 
for  the  'but'  appeared.  According  to  the  Dithmarsh  countryman's  traditional  code,  a  foot-free 
person  without  fixed  duties  or  an  official  position  should  go  bowed  by  the  guilty  feeling  that 
he  is  no  better  than  a  vagabond.  Brahms  the  musician  was  able  to  conquer  this  conventional 
sense  of  inferiority,  but  Brahms  the  man — never." 


RHODE  ISLAND  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS 

1965  •  1966 

BRAHMS  QUARTET 

(Piano  and  Strings) 

NETHERLANDS  STRING  QUARTET 

BAROQUE  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

(Harpsichord,  Flute,  Oboe,  and  Double  Bass) 

KROLL  STRING  QUARTET 

All  concerts  will  be  held  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  Auditorium.  These  concerts  are  sponsored 
by  the  Music  Department  in  Brown  University. 

Season  Tickets :    $9.00,  $7.50,  $6.00  ($4.00  Students) 

Single  Admission:  $2.50,  $2.25,  $1.75,  $1.25 

Apply  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  Box  1903  or  AVERY  PIANO  CO. 
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emotional  tranquillity  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  youthful 
Brahms.  Particularly  attractive  is  the  first  theme  of  the  following  Poco 
Allegretto,  which  (in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity)  is  stamped  with  a 
highly  individual  character  by  its  constant  alternation  of  iambic  and 
trochaic  rhythms.  Further,  Brahms  contrived  to  make  the  concise  three- 
fold form  of  the  work  more  effective  by  orchestrating  the  da  capo  of  the 
first  part  in  quite  a  different  manner.  Such  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
refinement  is  charactertistic  of  Brahms  in  his  later  years.  The  Finale  is 
a  tremendous  conflict  of  elemental  forces;  it  is  only  in  the  Coda  that 
calm  returns.  Like  a  rainbow  after  a  thunderstorm,  the  motto,  played 
by  the  flute,  with  its  message  of  hope  and  freedom,  spans  the  turmoil  of 
the  other  voices." 

Walter  Niemann  stresses  the  major-minor  character  of  the  symphony, 
pointing  how  the  F  major  of  the  first  movement  and  the  dominant  C 
major  of  the  second  is  modified  to  C  minor  in  the  third,  and  F  minor 
in  long  portions  of  the  Finale.  This  is  the  procedure  by  which  Brahms' 
"positive  vital  energy  is  limited  by  strongly  negative  factors,  by  melan- 
choly and  pessimism.  ...  It  is  these  severe,  inward  limitations,  which 
have  their  source  in  Brahms'  peculiarly  indeterminate  'Moll-Diif 
nature,  that  have  determined  the  course  of  the  'psychological  scheme' 
[innere  Handlung]  of  this  symphony."  Thus  is  Brahms  the  "first  and 
only  master  of  the  'Dur-MolV  mode,  the  master  of  resignation." 

As  elsewhere  in  Brahms'  music,  this  symphony  has  called  forth  from 
commentators  a  motley  of  imaginative  nights.  Hans  Richter,  its  first 
conductor,  named  it  Brahms'  "Eroica,"  a  label  which  has  clung  to  it 
ever  since.  Kalbeck  traced  its  inspiration  to  a  statue  of  Germania  near 
Rudesheim.  Joachim  found  Hero  and  Leander  in  the  last  movement, 
and  W.  F.  Apthorp  found  Shakespeare's  Iago  in  the  first.  Clara  Schu- 
mann more  understandably  described  it  as  a  "Forest  Idyl."  In  despera- 
tion, one  falls  back  upon  the  simple  statement  of  Florence  May  that  it 
"belongs  absolutely  to  the  domain  of  pure  music."  [copyrighted] 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  MAJOR  FOR  VIOLIN,  Op.  77 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  the  year  1878,  Brahms'  Violin  Concerto  had  its  first  performance 
by  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig  on  January  1,  1879,  Joachim  playing  the 
solo  and  Brahms  conducting. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  concerto  has  been  performed  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts  by  Franz  Kneisel 
(December  7,  1889);  Adolph  Brodsky  (November  28,  1891);  Franz  Kneisel  (April 
15,  1893,  February  13,  1897,  December  29,  1900)  ;  Maud  McCarthy  (November  15, 
1902,  December  19,  1903);  Fritz  Kreisler  (March  11,  1905);  Hugo  Heermann 
(November  25,  1905) ;  Carl  Wendling  (October  26,  1907);  Felix  Berber  (November 
26,  1910);  Anton  Witek  (January  20,  1912)  ;  Carl  Flesch  (April  3,  1914) ;  Anton  Witek 
(November  24,  1916);  Richard  Burgin  (December  17,  1920);  Georges  Enesco  (Jan- 
uary 19,  1923) ;  Jacques  Thibaud  (January  15,  1926)  ;  Albert  Spalding  (December 
2,  1927);  Jascha  Heifetz  (March  15,  1929);  Nathan  Milstein  (March  13,  1931); 
Jascha  Heifetz  (December  17,  .1937);  Joseph  Szigeti  (March  17,  1944);  Efrem  Zimbalist 
(March  29,  1946);  Jascha  Heifetz  (February  28,  1947);  Ginette  Neven  (October  24, 
1947);  Isaac  Stern  (January  23-24,  1953);  Joseph  Szigeti  (December  31 -January  1, 
1954-5);  David  Abel    (February  17-18,  1956).  More  recent  performances  were 

on  January  10-11,  1958,  when  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  and  Leonid  Kogan  was  the 
soloist. 

Like  Beethoven,  Brahms  tried  his  hand  but  once  upon  a  violin  con- 
j  certo  —  like  Beethoven,  too,  he  was  not  content  to  toss  off  a  facile 
display  piece  in  the  style  of  his  day.  The  result  was  pregnant  with  sym- 
phonic interest,  containing  much  of  Brahms'  best.  Joachim,  for  whom 
the  concerto  was  written,  might  protest  and  threaten,  as  violinists 
or  pianists  have  before  and  since  against  obdurate  composers.  Brahms 
consulted  his  friend  readily  and  at  length,  but  mainly  for  such  work-a- 
day  practicalities  as  fingering  and  bowing.  For  years  the  concerto  was 
avoided  as  unreasonably  exacting  by  the  rank  of  violinists  seeking 
a  convenient  "vehicle"  in  which  to  promenade  their  talents.  The  work 
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has  triumphantly  emerged  and  taken  its  secure  place  in  the  repertory 
of  concertos  for  its  high  musical  values  —  and  as  such  has  become  the 
ultimate  test  of  breadth  and  artistic  stamina  in  the  violinist  who  dares 
choose  it. 

It  was  inevitable  than  Hans  von  Billow,  who  called  Brahms'  piano 
concertos  "symphonies  with  piano  obbligato,"  should  have  coined  a 
corresponding  epigram  for  this  one.  Max  Bruch,  said  Bulow,  wrote 
concertos  for  the  violin,  and  Brahms  a  concerto  against  the  violin.  We 
hasten  to  add  Huberman's  improvement  on  Bulow  in  his  dissertation 
about  the  concerto  form:  "Brahms'  concerto  is  neither  against  the  vio- 
lin, nor  for  the  violin,  with  orchestra:  but  it  is  a  concerto  for  violin 
against  orchestra,  —  and  the  violin  wins."  The  word,  "concerto,"  say 
the  etymologists,  derives  from  the  Latin  "certare,"  to  strive  or  wrestle. 

Brahms  wrote  his  concerto  for  Josef  Joachim  (Joachim's  copy  of 
the  score  is  inscribed  "To  him  for  whom  it  was  written") .  It  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  Brahms,  who  had  often  consulted  his  old  friend 
about  such  works  as  the  First  Piano  Concerto  and  the  First  Symphony, 
should  in  this  case  have  looked  for  the  advice  of  the  friend  who  was 
to  play  it.  Writing  to  Joachim  early  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  he  hesi- 
tated about  committing  himself,  yielding  the  manuscript  for  a  per- 
formance in  the  coming  winter.  He  even  "offered  his  fingers"  as  an 
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alternative,  for  a  concert  in  Vienna.  The  score,  with  a  fair  copy  of  the 
solo  part,  which  he  sent  for  Joachim's  inspection,  was  in  its  ultimate 
form  of  three  movements,  proper  to  concertos.  He  had  first  worked 
upon  the  symphonic  procedure  of  two  middle  movements,  but  gave 
up  the  scherzo,  and  considerably  revised  the  adagio.  "The  middle 
movements  have  gone,"  he  wrote,  "and  of  course  they  were  the  bestl 
But  I  have  written  a  feeble  adagio."  Kalbeck  conjectures  the  derelict 
scherzo  may  have  found  its  way  into  the  Second  Piano  Concerto,  where 
Brahms  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  a  symphonic  four  movement 
outlay. 

There  was  an  interchange  of  correspondence  about  the  solo  part, 
of  which  Brahms  sent  Joachim  a  rough  draft  on  August  22.  Joachim 
complained  of  "unaccustomed  difficulties."  The  composer  seems  to 
have  held  his  own  with  considerable  determination.  An  initial  per- 
formance for  Vienna  was  discussed,  and  given  up.  The  problem  was 
approached  once  more  in  mid-December,  when  Brahms  sent  Joachim 
a  "beautifully  written"  copy  of  the  solo  part,  presumably  with  correc- 
tions. "Joachim  is  coming  here,"  he  then  wrote  from  Vienna,  "and  I 
should  have  a  chance  to  try  the  concerto  through  with  him,  and  to 
decide  for  or  against  a  public  performance."  The  verdict  is  reported 
on  December  21:  "1  may  say  that  Joachim  is  quite  keen  on  playing 
the  concerto,  so  it  may  come  off  after  all." 

It  "came  off"  in  Leipzig,  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1879.  Joachim  of  course  played,  and  Brahms  conducted.  The 
composer  had  protested  a  plan  to  have  his  C  minor  symphony  played 
on  the  same  program,  "because  the  orchestra  will  be  tired  as  it  is, 
and  1  don't  know  how  difficult  the  concerto  will  prove."  Accordingly, 
Beethoven's  Seventh  ended  the  concert,  which  otherwise  consisted  of 
an  overture,  and  some  airs  sung  by  Marcella  Sembrich  (then  twenty- 
one)  ,  Joachim  adding,  for  good  measure,  Bach's  Chaconne.  The  critic 
Dorffel,  in  a  rapturous  review,  admits:  "as  to  the  reception,  the  first 
movement  was  too  new  to  be  distinctly  appreciated  by  the  audience, 
the  second  made  considerable  way,  the  last  aroused  great  enthusiasm." 
Yet  Kalbeck  reports  a  lack  of  enthusiasm,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
soloist:  "It  seemed  that  Joachim  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the  con- 
certo or  he  was  severely  indisposed."  Apparently  the  violinist  was  not 
wholly  attuned  to  the  piece  at  first,  for  after  he  and  Brahms  had  played 
it  in  Vienna,  the  latter  wrote  from  that  city:  "Joachim  played  my  piece 
more  beautifully  with  every  rehearsal,  and  the  cadenza  went  so  mag- 


Free   parking   is   provided   for   patrons    of    these 
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nificently  at  our  concert  here  that  the  people  clapped  right  on  into 
my  coda"  (so  much  for  concert  behavior  in  Vienna,  1879) .  In  April 
of  that  year,  having  further  played  the  work  in  Budapest,  Cologne, 
and  twice  in  London,  Joachim  seems  to  have  had  a  musical  awakening. 
Writing  to  Brahms  about  further  changes  he  said:  "With  these  excep- 
tions the  piece,  especially  the  first  movement,  pleases  me  more  and 
more.  The  last  two  times  I  played  without  notes." 

•    • 

"This  concerto  for  violin  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  old," 
wrote  Lawrence  Gilman  in  an  analysis  which  is  informative  yet 
characteristically  free  from  dry  dissection.  "It  is  still  fresh,  vivid, 
companionable  —  unaged  and  unaging. 

"The  main  theme  of  the  first  movement  (Allegro  non  troppo,  D 
major,  3-4)  is  announced  at  once  by  'cellos,  violas,  bassoons,  and  horns. 

"This  subject,  and  three  contrasting  song-like  themes,  together  with 
an  energetic  dotted  figure,  marcato,  furnish  the  thematic  material  of 
the  first  movement.  The  violin  is  introduced,  after  almost  a  hundred 
measures  for  the  orchestra  alone,  in  an  extended  section,  chiefly  of 
passage-work,  as  preamble  to  the  exposition  of  the  chief  theme.  The 
caressing  and  delicate  weaving  of  the  solo  instrument  about  the 
melodic  outlines  of  the  song  themes  in  the  orchestra  is  unforgettable. 

"This  feature  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the  second  movement 
(Adagio,  F  major,  2-4),  where  the  solo  violin,  having  made  its  compli- 
ments to  the  chief  subject  (the  opening  melody  for  oboe),  announces 
a  second  theme,  which  it  proceeds  to  embroider  with  captivating  and 
tender  beauty.  Perhaps  not  since  Chopin  have  the  possibilities  of  deco- 
rative figuration  developed  so  rich  a  yield  of  poetic  loveliness  as  in 
this  Concerto.    Brahms  is  here  ornamental  without  ornateness,  florid 
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without  excess;  these  arabesques  have  the  dignity  and  fervor  of  pure 
lyric  speech. 

"The  Finale  (Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace,  D  major,  2-4) 
is  a  virtuoso's  paradise.  The  jocund  chief  theme,  in  thirds,  is  stated  at 
once  by  the  solo  violin.  There  is  many  a  hazard  for  the  soloist:  ticklish 
passage  work,  double-stopping,  arpeggios.  Also  there  is  much  spirited 
and  fascinating  music  —  music  of  rhythmical  charm  and  gusto." 

[copyrighted] 


THE  SOLOIST 


Years  after  Paganini's  death,  the  father 
of  Zino  Francescatti  studied  violin  with 
Sivori,  then  the  only  surviving  Paga- 
nini  pupil.  The  father,  leaving  Italy 
and  becoming  a  naturalized  Frenchman, 
played  for  years  as  cellist  at  the  Mar- 
seilles Opera,  and  in  that  city  Zino  was 
born  August  9,  1905.  He  learned  to  play 
the  violin  from  his  father  as  a  small 
child  and  gave  his  first  recital  at  the  age 
of  five.  By  these  circumstances,  Zino 
Francescatti  can  trace  an  unbroken 
thread  of  tradition  handed  down  from 
the  Genoese  phenomenon. 

Francescatti's  mother  was  a  violinist. 
His    wife,    nee    Yolande    Potel    de    la 


Briere,  is  also  a  violinist,  though  no 
longer  professionally  active.  Frances- 
catti toured  Europe  extensively  before 
he  first  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1939.  He  appeared  with  this  Orchestra 
October  27,  1944,  in  Paganini's  First 
Concerto;  on  March  31,  1950,  in  Bach's 
Concerto  in  A  minor  and  Saint-Saens' 
Concerto  No.  3 ;  on  April  23,  1954,  in 
Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto;  on  April 
13,  1956,  in  Prokofiev's  Concerto  No.  2 
in  G  minor  and,  with  Samuel  Mayes,  in 
Brahms'  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Violon- 
cello; on  November  1,  1957,  in  Tchai- 
kovsky's Concerto. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  22,  at  8:00  o'clock 


.     .    Program     . 


WAGNER Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 

DEBUSSY "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  by  Stephane  Mallarme) 

STRAUSS *Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  After  the  Old- 
fashioned,  Roguish  Manner— in  Rondo  Form,  Op.  28 


INTERMISSION 

BRAHMS Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  appassionato 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 


SOLOIST 

EUGENE  INDJIC 

Mr.  Indjic  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 
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Trumpets 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


PRELUDE  TO  "DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  NuRNBERG" 
By  Richard  Wagner  (1813-1883) 

First  we  hear  the  stately  march  to  the  Prize  Song  Contest  of  the 
Mastersingers  -  the  musical  experts  of  the  city's  trade  Guilds,  who  in 
the  1500's  sought  to  restore,  on  democratic  lines,  the  glories  of  the 
noble-blooded  minstrels,  or  Minnesingers,  of  three  centuries  earlier, 
such  as  Tannhauser  and  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach. 

Next,  there  are  a  few  measures  of  the  love  music  of  the  heroine  and 
hero  of  the  opera,  Eva  and  Walter.  The  second  strain  of  the  march 
follows,  based  on  a  melody  used  by  the  actual  Mastersingers  of  history, 
who  knew  it  as  "the  long  tone." 

Now  comes  a  snatch  of  the  Prize  Song,  with  which  Walter  is  to  win 
both  the  contest  and  the  hand  of  Eva.  In  suggestion  of  Beckmesser, 
the  annoying  and  ridiculous  rival  of  Walter,  the  march  is  caricatured 
in  staccato  notes  by  the  bassoons. 

In  the  finale,  Wagner  makes  a  brilliant  contrapuntal  combination 
of  the  leading  themes  of  the  Overture. 

% 

"PRELUDE  A  L'APReS-MIDI  D'UN  FAUNE" 
By  Claude  Debussy  (1862-1918) 
Inspired  by  a  poem  of  Mallarme\  Debussy  created  music  as  dreamy 
and  evocative  as  the  poet's  verses.  A  faun  (the  Roman  version  of  the 
Greek  wood-god,  Pan)  awakes  in  the  woods  at  break  of  day,  wondering 
whether  he  has  actually  been  visited  the  day  before  by  a  troupe  of 
nymphs  —  or  was  it  only  a  dream?  Debussy  makes  magical  use  of  the 
flute  to  represent  the  faun's  playing  on  his  pandean  pipes  as  he  muses. 

% 

TILL  EULENSPIEGEL'S  MERRY  PRANKS,  AFTER  THE 

OLD-FASHIONED,  ROGUISH  MANNER - 

IN  RONDO  FORM,  Op.  28 

By  Richard  Strauss  (1864-1949) 

An  old  German  book  has  for  its  hero  a  wandering  mechanic  named 

Till  Eulenspiegel,  who  commits  many  rascally  deeds,  yet  manages  to 

hold  for  the  reader  an  attraction  similar  to  that  engendered  by  Robin 

Hood  or  Falstaff . 

In  his  tone  poem,  Richard  Strauss,  Germany's  late  great  composer, 
has  mingled  his  imagination  with  the  old  story.  He  preferred  to  have 
a  tone  poem  heard  on  its  strictly  musical  merits,  but  eventually  gave 
some  hints  of  the  incidents  unfolded  in  it.  For  example,  Till  gallops 
his  horse  into  a  market  place,  scattering  merchants,  their  vegetables, 
merchandise  and  customers.  He  disguises  himself  as  a  priest,  he  flirts 
with  village  maidens.  Finally  he  is  hauled  into  court  and  condemned 
to  the  gallows.  At  first  he  is  sad,  then  laughs  at  death,  as  he  has  laughed 
his  way  through  life. 


PIANO  CONCERTO  No.  2,  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  Op.  83 
By  Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897) 

More  extended  than  the  First  Concerto  —  having  four  movements 
instead  of  three  —  this  is  also  the  largest  in  scale  of  all  classical 
concertos. 

In  contrast  with  the  tenseness  and  tragic  implications  of  the  earlier 
Brahms  piano  concerto,  the  Second  has  a  pervading  tranquillity  in 
the  expression  of  the  composer's  thoughts  and  feelings.  Among  dis- 
tinctions of  the  work  are  the  lyrical  cello  solo  of  the  third  movement, 
and  the  effervescence  of  the  fourth. 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS  (1863-1897) 
There  are  certain  points  in  common  between  Brahms  and  his  revered 
model,  Beethoven.  Both  were  of  humble  birth,  made  their  first  suc- 
cesses as  pianists  and  composers  for  piano.  In  youth,  both  were  of 
romantic  temperament  combined  with  a  defensive  roughness.  In 
maturity,  both  became  aloof  and  gruff.  Both  were  German  to  the  core, 
yet  both  found  Germany  less  favorable  to  their  careers  than  Austria 
and  became  permanent  residents  of  Vienna. 

Intellectually,  Brahms  stands  out  among  the  German  masters  of 
composition.  He  was  a  most  earnest  student  of  the  whole  range  of 
music  —  a  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  the  charge  that  he  plagiarized 
other  composers.   Actually,  he  used  precedents  with  individuality. 

THE  PIANO  SOLOIST 

Eugene  Indjic,  aged  eighteen,  is  one  of  the  youngest  soloists  ever  to 
appear  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Now  a  freshman  at 
Harvard,  he  is  also  the  first  of  its  undergraduates  to  be  so  honored. 

Eugene  and  his  mother,  Barbara,  made  their  way  from  his  native 
Yugoslavia  and  settled  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  when  he  was  four.  Two 
years  later  he  became  interested  in  music.  He  took  piano  lessons  with 
Mrs.  Liubow  Stephani,  then  for  several  years  with  Benjamin  Kalman 
and  later  with  Alexander  Borovsky.  Currently  he  studies  with  Leeland 
Thompson  of  New  York.  Now  came  a  period  of  advanced  study  with 
the  distinguished  Russian  virtuoso,  Alexander  Borovsky,  who  had  made 
his  home  in  Waban,  Mass.     (Eugene  commuted  from  Springfield.) 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  winner  in  the  New  England  Merri- 
weather  Post  Auditions,  in  which  the  judges  included  Arthur  Fiedler, 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  and  the  late  Cyrus  Durgin,  Globe  critic.  A  year 
later,  Eugene  won  again  in  that  competition,  as  he  did  in  the  state- 
wide contest  for  soloist  with  the  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall. 
Since  then  he  has  been  soloist  at  the  Pops,  and  the  Esplanade  Concerts. 

Program  comments  by  Laning  Humphrey 
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VIVALDI     Concerto  Grosso  in  B  minor,  for  Four 

Violins  and  String  Orchestra,  Op.  3, 

aii  No.  10 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Allegro 


Soloists 


JULIUS  SCHULMAN 
ALFRED  SCHNEIDER 


GERALD  GELBL00M 
MICHEL  SASSON 


DEBUSSY        "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  dfun  Faune" 

(Eclogue  by  Stephane  Mallarme) 

STRAUSS      *Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  After 

the  Old-fashioned,  Roguish  Manner 
in  Rondo  Form,  Op.  28 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY    *Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  Op.  74, 

"Pathetique" 

I.  Adagio;  allegro  non  troppo 

II,  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lament oso 
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Program  U^otes 


CONCERTO  IN  A  MINOR  FOR  VIOLIN  AND 

VIOLONCELLO,  Op.  102 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Brahms  composed  this  Concerto  in  the  summer  of  1887  at  Thun  in  Switzerland. 
It  had  a  rehearsal  performance  at  the  Kurhaus  in  Baden-Baden,  when  the  composer 
conducted  and  the  solo  parts  were  played  by  Joachim  and  Hausmann.  The  first 
public  performance  was  at  Cologne,  October  18,  1887,  with  the  same  soloists,  Brahms 
again  presiding.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  first  performance  in  America  in  New 
York,  January  5,  1889,  when  the  violinist  was  Max  Bendix,  the  cellist  Victor  Herbert. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  Boston  performance  on  November  18, 
1893,  with  Franz  Kneisel  and  Alwin  Schroeder  as  soloists.  The  Concerto  was  per- 
formed after  Brahms's  death,  April  10,  1897,  and  again  on  January  31,  1902,  with  the 
same  soloists. 

The  score  requires  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 


Brahms'  "double"  Concerto  was  his  last  orchestral  work.  „It  followed 
the  Fourth  Symphony  by  two  years,  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  by 
at  least  five.  Perhaps  this  was  the  closest  approach  he  could  manage  to 
undertake  to  that  medium  which  seems  to  have  been  carefully  avoided 
by  most  of  the  "great"  composers  —  the  concerto  for  violoncello.  It  is 
plain  that  he  composed  this  work  with  Joseph  Joachim  in  mind,  and 
it  may  be  guessed  that  he  would  not  have  been  disposed  at  this  mellow 
period  of  his  artistic  life  to  write  a  second  violin  concerto  for  a  virtuoso, 
involving  as  it  would  a  larger  amount  of  display  passagework  than 
would  have  been  to  his  taste  at  the  time. 

Joachim  had  been  separated  from  his  wife,  and  when  he  had  sued 
for  divorce  Brahms  had  been  in  sympathy  with  Frau  Joachim.  A  letter 
from  him  to  her  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  believe  the  charges 
against  her  had  been  read  in  court  and  had  influenced  the  decision 
against  Joachim.  When,  at  length,  the  two  old  friends  were  ready  to 
make  their  peace,  Brahms  sent  him  a  score  of  this  concerto  with  the 
unadorned  inscription:  "To  Him  for  Whom  It  Was  Written." 

Brahms  admitted,  in  a  letter  to  Clara  Schumann,  that  he  was  not  so 
much  at  ease  writing  for  the  violin  and  cello  as  for  his  own  instrument, 
the  piano.  "Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  to  write  for  instru- 
ments whose  nature  and  timbre  one  has  in  one's  head  as  it  were  only 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  one  hears  only  with  one's  intelligence,  as 
it  is  to  write  for  an  instrument  which  one  knows  through  and  through 
as  I  do  the  piano.  In  this  case  I  know  thoroughly  what  I  am  writing 
and  why  I  write  in  this  way  or  that."  Addicted  to  understatement,  he 
was  to  prove  in  the  music  itself  that  he  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  the 
handling  of  string  instruments,  and  how  to  match  their  double  dis- 
course with  symphonic  development  to  a  good  end.  Brahms  was  writing 
as  one  pianist  to  another.  Missing,  for  the  time  being,  the  instrument 
obedient  to  his  fingers,  he  was  by  no  means  ill  at  ease  in  writing  for 
the  instruments  that  were  not. 


THE  SOLOISTS 


Joseph  Silverstein  succeeded  Richard 
Burgin  as  Concertmaster  in  1962.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1955  when  he  was 
twenty-three  and  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Orchestra  at  that  time.  Born  in 
Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 
with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Mischa  Misch- 
akoff.  He  played  in  the  orchestras  of 
Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia  be- 
fore joining  this  one.  Mr.  Silverstein 
has  won  signal  honors  here  and  abroad. 
In  the  autumn  of  1961  he  was  awarded 
the  prize  in  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg 
Foundation  Competition. 


Jules  Eskin  joined  this  Orchestra  as 
principal  cellist  last  year.  Mr.  Eskin 
became  the  principal  cellist  of  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  in  1961.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  and  has  also  been  a  former 
student  at  the  Curtis  Institute  where 
he  studied  with  Leonard  Rose.  Before 
going  to  Cleveland  Mr.  Eskin  played 
with  the  Dallas  Symphony,  and  was  first 
cellist  with  the  New  York  City  Center 
Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra.  He  made 
a  recital  tour  of  Europe  in  1961  and  has 
given  recitals  in  Town  Hall,  New  York. 
He  has  also  played  annually  in  the 
Casals  Festival  Orchestra  in  Puerto 
Rico. 


SYMPHONY  No.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIQUE,"  Op.  74 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  Symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.   The  piece  attained 

quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was  produced 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra   on   December   28   following,   Emil   Paur   conducting. 

The  instrumentation  consists  of  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bas- 
soons, 4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam- 
tam and  strings. 

Talking  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the  problem 
of  a  title,  for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher.  He  had 
thought  of  calling  it  "A  Program  Symphony"  and  had  written  to  his 
nephew,  Vladimir  Davidoff,  of  this  intention,  adding,  "This  program 
is  penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The  program  is  of  a  kind 
which  remains  an  enigma  to  all  —  let  them  guess  it  who  can."  And  he 
said  to  Modeste  when  the  question  of  a  title  was  under  discussion, 
"What  does  'program  symphony'  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  program?" 
In  other  words,  he  foresaw  that  to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the 
same  time  explain  nothing  and  invite  from  every  side  a  question  which 
he  could  not  answer.  He  accepted  Modeste's  suggestion  of  "Pathetique" 
but  thought  better  of  it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson, 
and  wrote  his  preference  for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the 
symphony  was  published  as  the  "Pathetique" ;  Jurgenson  had  evidently 
insisted  upon  what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude 
from  these  circumstances  that  there  was  some  sort  of  program  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  but  that  the  "subjective"  sentiment  of  which  he 
spoke  was  more  than  he  could  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  "Pathe- 
tique," while  giving  the  general  character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of 
conveying  the  program. 

Modeste's  title  "Pathetique"  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an 
apt  one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melancholy  — 
the  stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic  melodies,  the 
poignant  dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest  depths  and  color- 
lngof  the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a  theme,  the  outbursts 
ot  defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices  as  Tchaikovsky  used  them. 

they  were,  the  Symphony  would  be  no  better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre 
music  in  the  affecting  style  then  in  vogue.  They  were  externals  useful 
0  his  expressive  purpose,  but  no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm 
which  is  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper 
m°tivation  to  the  Symphony  —  a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and 


unmistakable  in  the  music  itself  and  which  the  word  "Pathetique" 
serves  only  vaguely  to  indicate. 


There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melancholy 
music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal  troubles, 
as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narrative  arts,  a 
structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  Symphony,  of  course,  is  colored 
by  the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mirror  the 
Tchaikovsky  one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic  fears, 
the  mental  and  physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have  simply 
nothing  to  do  with  musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky  were  pure 
sensuous  delight,  his  salvation  when  life  threatened  to  become  insup- 
portable. And  he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  resort  to  pathos 
for  the  release  of  music's  most  affecting  and  luxuriant  expression.  The 
fact  that  he  was  subject  to  periodical  depressions  and  elations  (he 
showed  every  sign  of  elation  while  at  work  upon  this  Symphony)  may 
well  have  attuned  him  to  nostalgic  music  moods.  But  the  general 
romantic  trend  of  his  time  certainly  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with 
it.  His  generation  revelled  in  the  depiction  of  sorrow.  The  pathos  of 
the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin  actually  moved  Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and 
to  some  of  his  most  dramatic  music.  But  Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing 
more  than  to  be  moved  to  tears  —  as  did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda 
von  Meek  down.  "While  composing  the  [sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind," 
Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  his  nephew,  "I  frequently  shed  tears." 

The  final  impression  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  when  it  is  listened 
to  without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  move- 
ment and  the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony,  are 
very  similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare  and 
desolate  theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  nevertheless  calm 
and  assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in  separate 
alternating  sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form.  But  the 
second  theme  has  always  the  final  answer.  Each  movement  ends  gently 
with  a  gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme,  Adagio,  in  rising 
sequences  accentuating  the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again  into 
the  depths,  and  after  a  suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes  vigorous 
and  rhythmic  in  an  Allegro  non  troppo  as  it  is  developed  stormily 
over  a  constant  agitation  of  string  figures.*  The  figure  melts  away 
and  after  another  pause  the  second  theme,  tranquil  and  singing  in  a 
clear  D  major,  spreads  its  consolation.  "Teneramente,  molto  cantabile, 
con  espansione,"  reads  the  direction  over  it.   The  theme  is  developed 

*  As  the  string  figure  subsides  into  the  basses,  the  trombones  intone  (at  bar  201)  a  chant 
for  the  dead.  The  allusion  is  to  a  liturgy  of  the  Russian  church,  "May  he  rest  in  peace  with 
the  saints."  A  second  phrase  from  this  quotation  is  developed,  but  in  a  violent  and  purely 
symphonic  way. 


over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the  strings  and  then,  in  an  Andante  episode, 
is  sung  without  mutes  and  passionately,  the  violins  sweeping  up  to 
attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This  theme  dies  away  in  another  long 
descent  into  the  depths  of  the  bassoon.  And  now  the  first  theme  returns 
in  its  agitated  rhythmic  form  and  works  up  at  length  to  violent  and 
frenzied  utterance.  Another  tense  pause  (these  pauses  are  very  char- 
acteristic of  this  dramatic  symphony)  and  the  second  theme  returns,  in 
a  passionate  outpouring  from  the  violins.  Its  message  is  conclusive,  and 
at  last  passion  is  dispersed  as  the  strings  give  out  soft  descending 
pizzicato  scales  of  B  major.  The  strife  of  this  movement,  with  its 
questionings  and  its  outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  through- 
out, has  relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da  capo, 
but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a  steady,  even 
pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of  tempo  and  the 
extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main  section  offers  a 
relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its  constant  descent  and 
its  reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light  cloud  over  the  whole.  Here 
there  is  another  verbal  clue:  "Sweetly  and  plaintively"  ('Con  dolcezza 
e  flebile"). 

After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the  scene 
with  shattering  effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess  of  the 
first  movement  and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again  the  strings 
keep  up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  strides  through  fragments  of 
a  martial  theme.  Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbals.  But  when  with 
a  final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the  frenzies  of  defiance 
(if  such  it  is)  are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings, 
as  the  last  movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant 
chords,  the  Symphony  here  reaches  its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes 
the  answering  theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D  major.  "Con  lenezza 
e  devozione,"  the  composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of  "gentle- 
ness and  devotion."  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pulsa- 
tions from  the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more 
impassioned  voice  than  before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into 
silence  in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable, 
there  comes  a  chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  might  well  have 
been  labelled  "con  devozione,"  and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet 
descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted  strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as 
well  as  violence,  as  the  melody  descends  into  the  deepest  register  of 
the  'cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer  ends  darkly,  he  is 
at  least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use  for 
Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO  IN  B  MINOR  FOR  FOUR  VIOLINS 
AND  STRING  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  3,  No.   10 

By  Antonio  Vivaldi 

Born  in  Venice,  c.  1675;  died  in  Vienna,  July  28,  1741 


Vivaldi  published  as  his  Opus  3  a  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  under  the  title 

'L'Estro  Armonico"  (Harmonic  Inspiration).    They  appeared  in  Amsterdam  about 

715  under  the  publication  of  Roger  et   le   Cene,  dedicated   to   Ferdinand   III   of 

Tuscany.   The  Concertos  in  their  original  form  are  written  for  string  orchestra  with 

olo  (concertino)  parts  and  with  organ  bass.* 

JT^or  a  number  of  years  six  of  these  Concertos  were  attributed  to 
*  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  a  misapprehension  caused  by  the  fact  that 
3ach  copied  and  rewrote  them  for  his  own  use.  Since  Bach's  music, 
ong  neglected,  came  into  its  own  long  before  Vivaldi's,  who  as  an 
>arly  Italian  composer  has  until  recently  been  little  regarded  in 
ermany,  this  mistake  stood  long  unrectified.  It  was  first  noted  in  the 
'ear  1850  by  C.  L.  Hilgenfeldt,  the  Concerto  in  D  minor  as  arranged 
or  organ  by  Bach  in  his  own  script  having  then  been  circulated  for 
en  years  as  that  composer's.  It  was  later  attributed  to  his  son  Friede- 
nann  Bach  and  not  until  1911  was  Vivaldi's  authorship  finally  estab- 
ished  by  Max  Schneider  in  the  Bach  Jahrbuch  of  that  year. 


The  harpsicord  used  in  this  performance  is  made  by  Eric  Herz. 


The  Concertos  Nos.  3,  8,  9,  10  and  12  had  a  similar  fate.  The  one 
in  B  minor,  No.  10,  was  arranged  by  Bach  for  four  pianos  with  orches- 
tra and  so  became  known  until  Vivaldi's  original  score  written  for  four 
violins  and  orchestra  was  discovered.  The  late  Dr.  Alfred  Einstein,  in 
a  preface  to  an  authentic  edition  by  C.  F.  Peters  (Eulenburg)  remarked 
that  "the  original  music  has  a  value  of  its  own  .  .  .  even  more  striking 
than  the  Bach  arrangement.  The  manipulation  of  the  characteristic 
tone  of  the  violin  is  responsible  for  this,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  one 
of  the  most  important  stages  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  of  sound, 
a  triumph  in  the  art  of  classical  writing  which  astonishes  us  even  today. 
Those  who  grasp  the  true  import  of  this  music  will  talk  no  more  about 
monotonous  repetition  or  poverty  of  invention,  but  will  realize  that 
unaffected  simplicity  is  the  very  essence  of  its  being."  Dr.  Einstein 
nevertheless  is  forced  to  admit  that  "Bach  showered  upon  this  partic- 
ular Vivaldi  Concerto  the  whole  wealth  of  his  musical  genius;  he  infused 
new  rhythmic  life  into  it;  under  his  hands  it  assumes  an  entirely  new 
aspect,  though,  structurally  (apart  from  the  omission  of  a  single  bar 
in  the  final  movement),  the  work  undergoes  no  radical  change." 

SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  No.  29  (K.  201) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  1774. 

The  score  requires  a  string  orchestra  with  2  oboes  and  2  horns. 

Writing  symphonies  for  princes,  young  Mozart  often  seemed  to 
make  fun  of  ceremony.  This  one  has  none  at  all.  It  is  still  a 
favorite,  and  naturally  so,  for  it  is  the  most  direct  and  personal  sym- 
phonic expression  of  the  lad  of  eighteen,  written  with  the  true  simpli- 
city and  disregard  for  show  which  was  natural  to  him.  It  is  really  a 
string  symphony  lightly  colored  by  oboes  and  horns,  moderate  in  tempi. 
There  is  not  a  single  proclamation.  It  begins  with  a  quiet  string  figure 
which  builds  with  a  series  of  sequences  to  a  comfortable  forte  and  pro- 
ceeds in  like  vein.  The  development  is  close  and  flowing.  The  Andante 
is  a  delicate  song  by  the  muted  strings;  the  Minuet  is  built  on  a 
rhythmic  figure,  which  ends  the  movement  with  unexpected  suddenness 
in  the  winds.  This  is  a  symphony  of  abrupt  endings,  making  concise 
witty  points  and  having  no  use  for  reiterated  cadences.  The  Allegro  con 
spirito  moves  in  a  light,  rapid  6/8  beat,  with  staccato  punctuation  to 
an  amusingly  sudden  end.  Mozart  leads  us  to  expect  a  long,  dominant- 
tonic  peroration  but  breaks  off  and  gives  us  an  upsweeping  scale  and 
two  short  chords.* 


*  The  joke  will  be  repeated  in  the  final  E-flat  Symphony. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3,  IN  F  MAJOR,  Op.  90 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


mDosed  in  1883,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
7  na  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  December  2,  1883,  Hans  Richter  conducting.  The 
c1? American  performance  was  in  New  York,  October  24,  1884,  at  a  Novelty  Concert 
J'  Mr  Van  der  Stucken.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
Lnv  Orchestra,  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  on  November  8,  1884. 
P  Xhe  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

rT^HE  world  which  had  waited  so  many  years  for  Brahms'  First  Sym- 
1  phony  was  again  aroused  to  a  high  state  of  expectancy  when  six 
years  elapsed  after  the  Second  before  a  Third  was  announced  as 
written  and  ready  for  performance.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1883,  at 
Wiesbaden,  that  Brahms  (just  turned  fifty)  completed  the  symphony 
which  had  occupied  him  for  a  large  part  of  the  previous  year.  Brahms, 
attending  the  rehearsals  for  the  first  performance,  in  Vienna,  expressed 
himself  to  Biilow  as  anxious  for  its  success,  and  when  after  the  per- 
formance it  was  proclaimed  in  print  as  by  far  his  best  work,  he  was 
angry,  fearing  that  the  public  would  be  led  to  expect  too  much  of  it, 
and  would  be  disappointed.  He  need  not  have  worried.  Those  who, 
while  respecting  the  first  two  symphonies,  had  felt  at  liberty  to  weigh 
and  argue  them,  were  now  completely  convinced  that  a  great  sym- 
phonist  dwelt  among  them;  they  were  only  eager  to  hear  any  new  score, 
to  probe  the  beauties  which  they  knew  would  be  there.  The  Vienna 
premiere  was  a  real  occasion.  There  was  present  what  Kalbeck  called 
the  "Wagner-Bruckner  ecclesia  militans,"  whose  valiant  attempt  at  a 
hostile  demonstration  was  quite  ignored  and  lost  in  the  general  enthu- 
siasm. For  the  second  performance,  which  was  to  be  in  Berlin,  Brahms 
made  conflicting  promises  to  Wullner  and  Joachim.  Joachim  won  the 
honor  and  Brahms  repeated  the  new  symphony,  with  Wullner's  orches- 
tra, three  times  in  Berlin,  in  the  month  of  January.  Biilow  at  Mein- 
mgen  would  not  be  outdone,  and  put  it  twice  upon  the  same  program. 
City  after  city  approached  Brahms  for  a  performance,  and  even  from 
France,  which  to  this  day  has  remained  tepid  to  Brahms,  there  came  an 
invitation  from  the  Societe  des  Concerts  modernes  over  the  signature 
of  Benjamin  Godard.  When  the  work  was  published  in  1884  (at  an 
initial  fee  to  the  composer  of  $9,000),  it  was  performed  far  and  wide. 

h  the  early  success  of  the  Third  Symphony  was  in  some  part  a  succes 
destime,  the  music  must  also  have  made  its  way  by  its  own  sober 
virtues.  Certainly  Brahms  never  wrote  a  more  unspectacular,  personal 
symphony.  In  six  years'  pause,  the  composer  seemed  to  have  taken 
s  ock  of  himself.   The  romantic  excesses  which  he  had  absorbed  from 

eethoven  and  Schumann,  he  toned  down  to  a  fine,  even  glow,  which 
|as  tar  truer  to  the  essential  nature  of  this  self-continent  dreamer  from 

e  north  country.  The  unveiled  sentiment  to  which,  under  the  shadow 


of  Beethoven,  he  had  been  betrayed  in  the  slow  movement  of  his  First 
Symphony,  the  open  emotional  proclamation  of  its  final  pages;  the 
Schumannesque  lyricism  of  the  Second  Symphony,  its  sunlit  orchestra- 
tion and  clear,  long-breathed  diatonic  melody,  the  festive  trumpets  of 
its  Finale  —  these  inherited  musical  traits  were  no  longer  suitable  to  the 
now  fully  matured  symphonic  Brahms.  His  brass  henceforth  was  to  be, 
if  not  sombre,  at  least  subdued;  his  emotionalism  more  tranquillized 
and  innig;  his  erstwhile  folklike  themes  subtilized  into  a  more  delicate 
and  personal  idiom.  In  other  words,  the  expansive,  sturdy,  the  mili- 
tantly  bourgeois  Brahms,  while  outwardly  unchanged,  had  inwardly 
been  completely  developed  into  a  refined  poet  quite  apart  from  his 
kind,  an  entire  aristocrat  of  his  art. 

"Like  the  first  two  symphonies,  the  Third  is  introduced  by  a  'mot- 
to,' "  also  writes  Geirmger;  this  at  once  provides  the  bass  for  the 
grandiose  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement,  and  dominates  not 
only  this  movement,  but  the  whole  Symphony.  It  assumes  a  particularly 
important  role  in  the  first  movement,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
recapitulation.  After  the  passionate  development  the  waves  of  excite- 
ment calm  down,  and  the  horn  announces  the  motto,  in  a  mystic  E-flat 
major,  as  a  herald  of  heavenly  peace.  Passionless,  clear,  almost  objective 
serenity  speaks  to  us  from  the  second  movement.  No  Andante  of  such 
emotional  tranquillity  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  youthful 
Brahms.  Particularly  attractive  is  the  first  theme  of  the  following  Poco 
Allegretto,  which  (in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity)  is  stamped  with  a 
highly  individual  character  by  its  constant  alternation  of  iambic  and 
trochaic  rhythms.  Further,  Brahms  contrived  to  make  the  concise  three- 
fold form  of  the  work  more  effective  by  orchestrating  the  da  capo  of  the 
first  part  in  quite  a  different  manner.  Such  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
refinement  is  charactertistic  of  Brahms  in  his  later  years.  The  Finale  is 
a  tremendous  conflict  of  elemental  forces;  it  is  only  in  the  Coda  that 
calm  returns.  Like  a  rainbow  after  a  thunderstorm,  the  motto,  played 
by  the  flute,  with  its  message  of  hope  and  freedom,  spans  the  turmoil  of 
the  other  voices." 


"TILL  EULENSPIEGEL'S  MERRY  PRANKS,  AFTER  THE  OLD- 
FASHIONED  ROGUISH  MANNER  -  IN  RONDO  FORM, 
for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  28 
By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garraisch,  September  8,  1949 


The  first  performance  was  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  in  Cologne.  November  5,  1895. 
Strauss  had  completed  his  score  in  Munich  the  previous  May.  It  had  been  published 
in  September.  The  first  performance  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  (and  in 
America)  was  February  21,  1896. 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  3  flutes,  3  oboes, 
English  horn,  2  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  D,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  6  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's  rattle,  strings. 


A1 


t  first,  Strauss  was  inclined  to  let  the  title:  "Till  Eulenspiegels 
lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise  —  in  Rondoform"  stand 
as  sufficient  explanation  of  his  intentions.  Franz  Wiillner,  about  to 
perform  the  work  in  Cologne,  coaxed  from  him  a  letter  which  revealed 

a  little  more: 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  furnish  a  program  to  'EulenspiegeV;  were 
I  to  put  into  words  the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to 
me,  they  would  seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let 
me  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the 
Rogue  has  prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better 
understanding,  it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'EulenspiegeV 
motives,  which,  in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations, 
pervade  the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when  after  he  has  been  con- 
demned to  death  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them 
guess  at  the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss 
finally  noted  three  themes:  the  opening  of  the  introduction,  the  horn 
motive  of  Till,  and  the  portentous  descending  interval  of  the  rogue's 
condemnation. 

But  Strauss  was  persuaded  by  Wilhelm  Mauke,  the  most  elaborate 
and  exhaustive  of  Straussian  analysts,  to  jot  the  following  indications 
in  pencil  in  his  score: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Volksnarr;  Named  Till  Eulenspiegel; 
That  was  an  awful  hobgoblin;  Off  for  New  Pranks;  Just  wait,  you 
hypocrites!  Hop!  On  horseback  into  the  midst  of  the  market-women; 
With  seven-league  boots  he  lights  out;  Hidden  in  a  Mouse-hole;  Dis- 
guised as  a  Pastor,  he  drips  with  unction  and  morals;  Yet  out  of  his  big 
toe  peeps  the  Rogue;  But  before  he  gets  through  he  nevertheless  has 
qualms  because  of  his  having  mocked  religion;  Till  as  cavalier  pays 
court  to  pretty  girls;  She  has  really  made  an  impression  on  him;  He 
courts  her;  A  kind  refusal  is  still  a  refusal;  Till  departs  furious;  He 
swears  vengeance  on  all  mankind;  Philistine  Motive;  After  he  has 
propounded  to  the  Philistines  a  few  amazing  theses  he  leaves  them  in 
astonishment  to  their  fate;  Great  grimaces  from  afar;  Till's  street  tune; 
The  court  of  Justice;  He  still  whistles  to  himself  indifferently;  Up  the 
ladder!  There  he  swings;  he  gasps  for  air,  a  last  convulsion;  the  mortal 
part  of  Till  is  no  more." 

Copyright.  1966.  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


The  next  concert  in  this  series  will  be  given  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
on  Thursday  Evening,  April   14,    1966,   Erich  Leinsdorf,   conductor. 
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POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"It  is  a  revelation"  said  Hi Fi/ Stereo  Review  of  the  Leinsdorf,  Boston 
Symphony  recording  of  Mahler's  Fifth  Symphony.  In  this  remarkable 
performance  the  emotions,  tensions  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  the 
superb  structure  of  the  work  come  through  with  brilliant  clarity. 
Coupled  with  it  in  a  2-record  album  are  excerpts  from  Wozzeck 
with  Phyllis  Curtin  as  Berg's  non-heroine,  Marie.  Another  symphonic 
masterpiece,  Brahms'  First  Symphony,  exhibits  the  Bostonians' 
famed  "glorious  mellow  roar"  in  a  Dvnagroove  recording  which, 
Hke  the  Mahler,  cannot  fail  to  enrich  any  collection  of  fine  music. 
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THE  SOLOIST 

Anne  Elgar,  who  is  appearing  at  these 
concerts  for  the  first  time  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  currently 
a  leading  soprano  with  the  New  York 
City  Center  Opera  Company.  During 
the  past  three  seasons  she  has  sung  lead- 
ing roles  in  Der  Fledermaus,  La  Boheme, 
Carmen,  The  Merry  Widow,  Lizzie  Bor- 
den, Natalia  Petrovna  and  Carmina 
Burana. 

Miss  Elgar  made  her  operatic  debut 
with  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  She  was  the  win- 
ner of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Guild 
Scholarship  Award,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  original  Broadway  company  of 
The  Sound  of  Music  for  over  two  years. 
Since  the  fall  of  1962  she  has  been  a 
leading  soprano  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Studio,  appearing  as  Fiordiligi  in 
Cost  fan  tutte,  as  Norina  in  Don  Pas- 
quale,  and  Micaela  in  Carmen  through- 
out the  eastern  United  States. 

Miss  Elgar  has  sung  in  both  Philhar- 
monic Hall  and  the  new  State  Theatre 
in  Lincoln  Center.  She  was  in  the  cast 
chosen  to  perform  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Studio's  first  performance  in  Phil- 
harmonic Hall  during  its  initial  two- 
week  opening. 

In  the  summer  of  1964,  her  crowded 
schedule  included  Lake  Chautauqua, 
New  York,  where  she  sang  the  lead  in 
Norma.  During  the  summer  of  1965, 
she  sang  in  Carmel,  New  York;  Robin 
Hood  Dell  in  Philadelphia;  San  Fran- 
cisco  and  Montreal. 
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THE  FOUR  SOLO  VIOLINS 

IN  THE 

VIVALDI  CONCERTO  GROSSO 

It  is  often  noted  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  composed  of  man) 
players  of  solo  caliber.  When  Mr 
Leinsdorf  needed  four  solo  violins  foi 
the  Vivaldi  Concerto  Grosso  he  com- 
plimented his  players  by  drawing  names 
by  lot  from  the  two  violin  sections. 

Gerald  Gelbloom  was  born  in  Toron- 
to and  received  his  musical  training  at 
the  Juilliard  School.  He  was  concert- 
master  of  the  Hartford  Symphony  and 
has  also  played  with  the  Symphony  ol 
the  Air  and  the  Casals  Festival  Orches- 
tra. He  has  taught  at  the  Hartford. 
School  of  Music,  the  Hartt  College  of 
Music  and  Wesleyan  University,  and  is 
currently  on  the  faculty  of  the  Longy 
School  of  Music.  Mr.  Gelbloom  joined 
this  Orchestra  in  1961. 

Michel  Sasson,  a  member  of  the  Or- 
chestra since  1959,  was  born  in  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt,  of  French  parentage.  He 
graduated  in  1958  from  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire with  a  First  Prize,  awarded 
by  a  unanimous  jury  which  included 
Henryk  Szeryng.  He  has  played  with 
chamber  orchestras  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, and  with  the  Radio  Eireann  Orches- 
tra in  Dublin.  He  took  graduate  study 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  in 
1958-59,  serving  as  Concertmaster  of 
the   Conservatory   Orchestra. 

Alfred  Schneider,  a  native  of  St. 
Louis,  joined  this  Orchestra  in  1955. 
He  trained  at  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  with  Jacques  Gordon  and  Andre 
de  Ribaupierre,  and  received  the  Roches- 
ter Prize  Scholarship.  He  played  one 
season  with  the  Rochester  Civic  and 
Philharmonic  Orchestras,  four  seasons 
with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  a  professional 
string  quartet  in  each  city.  He  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Gabrielli  Trio  of 
this  city  and  teaches  at  the  Boston 
Conservatory. 

Julius  Schulman,  a  native  of  Brook- 
lyn,  began  playing  with  this   Orchestra 
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in  1960.  During  his  musical  training  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity his  principal  teachers  were  Ef- 
ram  Zimbalist  and  Jacques  Malkin.  His 
early  professional  experience  included 
seasons  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
Stokowski's  All  American  Youth  Or- 
chestra, and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
under  Fritz  Reiner.  He  has  been  Con- 
certmaster  of  the  WOR  Mutual  Net- 
work Orchestra,  the  New  Orleans  Sym- 
phony and  the  Little  Orchestra  Society 
of  New  York,  and  has  been  active  as  a 
recitalist. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
ORGAN  CONCERT 

The  final  Symphony  Hall  Organ  Con- 
cert of  this  season  will  be  played  by 
Donald  Willing  on  Sunday,  March  13, 
at  6 :00  p.m. 

Mr.  Willing  is  Organist  and  Choir 
Director  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Wellesley.  A  graduate  of  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  in  Baltimore,  he 
has  given  organ  recitals  in  many  parts 
of  this  country  and  a  concert  tour  of 
Europe  in  1957.  He  is  head  of  the  Or- 
gan Department  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory. 

Mr.  Willing  will  open  his  program 
with  a  Toccata  by  Girolamo  Fresco- 
baldi.  He  will  continue  with  three 
works  of  J.  S.  Bach:  the  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  D  minor  ("Fiddle")  ;  Fugue 
in  G  minor;  and  the  Fantasia  and  Fugue 
in  G  minor.  Next  he  will  play  Cesar 
Franck's  Prelude,  Fugue  and  Variations ; 
and  finally  Three  Pieces  by  Marcel  Du- 
pre :  The  Spinner,  Canon  and  Final. 

All  seats  for  Donald  Willing's  Organ 
Concert  on  March  13  are  unreserved, 
and  tickets  are  now  available  at  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office. 
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R&D  MEN 
GRAVITATE  TO 
BCH. 

Some  potent  centripetal  force  seems 
to  draw  scientists,  technicians,  and 
engineers  to  Book  Clearing  House  in 
growing  numbers.  Actually,  it's  no 
secret:  they  simply  come  to  our  ex- 
ceedingly well-stocked  Text  &  Techni- 
cal Book  department  (on  the  second 
floor)  for  fast  and  certain  fulfillment 
of  their  technical-book  needs.  And, 
being  interested  in  the  arts  as  well, 
they  often  pause  to  browse  at  our 
long  book  and  record  counters  down- 
stairs.   Why? 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  11,000  paperback  titles 

4.  The  aforesaid  technical  books 

5.  10,000  record  titles 

6.  Literary  reviews  and  quarterlies 

7.  Our  left-bank  sidewalk  carts 

of  books 

That's  right.    Seven  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 
BOSTON        •        CO  7-1600 
Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  make  a  million 
(but  try  to  keep  it!) 


One  recipe  —  let  your  hair  grow. . .  get  a  guitar . . .  and  a  smart  agent. 

Of  course,  most  people  make  their  money  in  other  ways.  Our 
business  is  suggesting  practical  ways  to  help  them  hold  on  to  it. 

More  and  more  these  days,  we  recommend  a  Living  Trust. 

With  a  Living  Trust,  you  can  take  as  much,  or  as  little,  of  the  re- 
sponsibility as  you  wish. 

We  do  most  of  the  work  and  handling  of  investment  decisions. 

A  Living  Trust  can  be  a  wise  and  profitable  arrangement.  We'd 
like  very  much  to  talk  with  you  and  your  lawyer  about  this.  If  you 
want  to  come  in  before  you  have  reached  your  first  million,  that's  all 
right,  too! 


THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Seventh  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  8,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Vivaldi Concerto  Grosso  in  B  minor,  for  Four  Violins 

and  String  Orchestra,  Op.  3,  No.  10 
I.     Allegro 
II.     Largo 
III.     Allegro 

Soloists 
Julius  Schulman  Gerald  Gelbloom 

Alfred  Schneider  Michel  Sasson 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  by  Stephane  Mallarme) 

INTERMISSION 

Mahler    Symphony  No.  4,  in  G  major  (with  Soprano  Voice) 

I.  Bedachtig  (Deliberately) 

II.  In  gemachlicher  Bewegung  (with  leisurely  motion) 

III.  Ruhevoll  (Peacefully) 

IV.  Sehr  behaglich  (Very  easily) 

SOLOIST 

ANNE  ELGAR 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO  IN  B  MINOR  FOR  FOUR  VIOLINS 

AND  STRING  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  3,  No.  10 

By  Antonio  Vivaldi 

Born  in  Venice,  c.  1675;  died  in  Vienna,  July  28,  1741 


Vivaldi  published  as  his  Opus  3  a  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  under  the  title 
"L'Estro  Armonico"  (Harmonic  Inspiration).  They  appeared  in  Amsterdam  about 
1715  under  the  publication  of  Roger  et  le  Cene,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III  of 
Tuscany.  The  Concertos  in  their  original  form  are  written  for  string  orchestra  with 
solo  (concertino)  parts  and  with  organ  bass.* 

TT^or  a  number  of  years  six  of  these  Concertos  were  attributed  to 
A  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  a  misapprehension  caused  by  the  fact  that 
Bach  copied  and  rewrote  them  for  his  own  use.  Since  Bach's  music, 
long  neglected,  came  into  its  own  long  before  Vivaldi's,  who  as  an 
early  Italian  composer  has  until  recently  been  little  regarded  in 
Germany,  this  mistake  stood  long  unrectified.  It  was  first  noted  in  the 
year  1850  by  C.  L.  Hilgenfeldt,  the  Concerto  in  D  minor  as  arranged 
for  organ  by  Bach  in  his  own  script  having  then  been  circulated  for 
ten  years  as  that  composer's.  It  was  later  attributed  to  his  son  Friede- 
mann  Bach  and  not  until  1911  was  Vivaldi's  authorship  finally  estab- 
lished by  Max  Schneider  in  the  Bach  Jahrbuch  of  that  year. 

The  Concertos  Nos.  3,  8,  9,  10  and  12  had  a  similar  fate.   The  one 

*  The  harpsicord  used  in  this  performance  is  made  by  Eric  Herz. 
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sparks  our  Spring  into  Summer  collection.  There 
are  exciting  dresses  from  Thailand,  the  talented 
Tina  Leser  has  designed  and  sent  another  group 
from  India.  All  of  these  are  exclusive  with  Hur- 
witch  Bros.  In  addition,  suits  from  Portugal  and 
dresses  from  Italy  give  everyone  a  chance  to 
express  her  own  personality  at 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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in  B  minor,  No.  10,  was  arranged  by  Bach  for  four  pianos  with  orches- 
tra and  so  became  known  until  Vivaldi's  original  score  written  for  four 
violins  and  orchestra  was  discovered.  The  late  Dr.  Alfred  Einstein,  in 
a  preface  to  an  authentic  edition  by  C.  F.  Peters  (Eulenburg)  remarked 
that  "the  original  music  has  a  value  of  its  own  .  .  .  even  more  striking 
than  the  Bach  arrangement.  The  manipulation  of  the  characteristic 
tone  of  the  violin  is  responsible  for  this,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  one 
of  the  most  important  stages  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  of  sound, 
a  triumph  in  the  art  of  classical  writing  which  astonishes  us  even  today. 
Those  who  grasp  the  true  import  of  this  music  will  talk  no  more  about 
monotonous  repetition  or  poverty  of  invention,  but  will  realize  that 
unaffected  simplicity  is  the  very  essence  of  its  being."  Dr.  Einstein 
nevertheless  is  forced  to  admit  that  "Bach  showered  upon  this  partic- 
ular Vivaldi  Concerto  the  whole  wealth  of  his  musical  genius;  he  infused 
new  rhythmic  life  into  it;  under  his  hands  it  assumes  an  entirely  new 
aspect,  though,  structurally  (apart  from  the  omission  of  a  single  bar 
in  the  final  movement),  the  work  undergoes  no  radical  change." 

[copyrighted] 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  •  FORD  MEMORIAL 

AUDITORIUM,  DETROIT  •  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

PHILADELPHIA    •    LINCOLN    CENTER,    NEW   YORK 

KENNEDY  CENTER,  WASHINGTON 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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...  a  fresh,  crisp  world  of  white  sharply  cut 

with  clear,  clean  crossbars  of  camel  and  black. 

The  bright  checked  pattern  here  now 

in  this  belted  coat  silhouette.  All  wool,  sizes  6  to  14. 

Coat  Salon,  Filenes  Boston, 

Northshore,  Southshore,  Chestnut  Hill  and  Natick 


ANTONIO  VIVALDI 

Little  that  is  personal  is  known  about  Vivaldi.  His  life  has  been 
reconstructed  from  records  of  engagements  and  performances,  a 
few  general  accounts  bv  contemporaries,  and  occasional  communica- 
tions in  his  own  hand.  He  was  highly  regarded  in  his  own  dav.  His 
fame  extended  bevond  his  native  Venice:  his  music,  as  we  know,  became 
a  pattern  for  Bach.  But  he  was  not  long  remembered.  He  "was  buried 
in  a  pauper's  grave  in  Vienna  as  was  also  Mozart  in  that  citv.  A  con- 
temporarv  has  written: 

"The  Abbe  Don  Antonio  Vivaldi,  greatly  esteemed  for  his  composi- 
tions and  concertos,  made  in  his  day  more  than  5000  ducats,  but  from 
excessive  prodigality  died  poor  in  Vienna." 

The  true  extent  of  Vivaldi's  genius  is  only  now  beginning  to  be 
recognized.  Marc  Pincherle,  his  principal  biographer,  has  written: 
"A  man  who  initiated  Bach,  who  popularized,  one  might  almost  say 
invented  —  not  onlv  a  new  form  in  L'Estro  Armonico,  one  of  his  very 
first  masterpieces  but  an  entirely  new  instrumental  style  —  a  precursor 
of  the  svmphonv,  a  dramatic  composer  of  greater  importance  than 
is  usually  accorded  him  —  Vivaldi,  even  when  he  was  profoundly 
neglected,  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  destinies  of  music. 
But  we  must  be  grateful  even  more  directly  because  he  created  poetry." 


Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 


Mb 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 

Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Vivaldi's  father,  Giovanni  Battista  Vivaldi,  a  violinist  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  San  Marco,  was  his  first  teacher  and  Giovanni  Legrenzi,  the 
ducal  Maestro  di  Cappella,  his  second  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  his  last. 
Since  Legrenzi  died  when  Antonio  was  fifteen,  we  may  assume  that  he 
was  largely  self-taught.  Little  more  is  known  about  his  family  except 
that  his  father,  like  himself,  had  the  nickname  "Rossi."  Evidently  red1 
hair  ran  in  the  family  and  was  the  cause  of  his  name  "il  prete  rosso/' 
It  was  not  applied  to  him  on  account  of  his  clerical  robe,  as  has  been 
surmised. 

Vivaldi  was  engaged  in  1704  to  direct  the  musical  services  at  the 
Conservatorio  dell'  Ospedale  della  Pieta,  and  this  Institution  was  a 
center  of  his  composing  activities  for  the  greater  part  of  his  career.  The 
Ospedale  was  a  sort  of  orphanage  for  girls  (largely  illegitimate).  There 
were  four  such  institutions  in  Venice,  which  hardly  speaks  well  for  the 
morals  of  that  city.  This  one  attained  considerable  fame  for  its  per- 
formances, instrumental  and  vocal,  but  mostly  the  former.  Vivaldi, 
who  appears  in  1716  as  Maestro  de'  C oncer ti,  must  have  taught  his 
pupils  violin  and  other  instruments,  as  well  as  to  sing,  composing  for 
them  continually.  He  wrote  solo  concertos  and  concerti  ripieni  at 
regular  intervals,  likewise  many  choral  servicer 

Vivaldi  was  constantly  engaged  in  other  activities.    Although  he  is 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street     •     Boston 

Provides  for  the  handicapped  child: 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 

Transportation    •    Vocational  Training 
Medical  and  Dental  Care 
Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 
Social  Development      •      Noon  Meal 
Testing     •     Recreation     •   "Camping 

Without  Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-Sectarian 
Day  School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor      Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON  — Boston 

The  Principal  Trumpet  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been 
playing  the  trumpet  —  progressively  well,  of  course  —  since  he  was 
eight.  A  native  of  Alpha,  Illinois,  he  attended  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity and  New  York  University,  continuing  his  musical  education  at  the 
Julliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York,  where  he  studied  with  William 
Vacchiano. 

Before  his  arrival  in  Boston,  he  played  with  the  New  York  City 
Center  Opera  and  Ballet  Company  and  the  Houston  Symphony;  he  was 
also  a  soloist  with  Paul  Lavalle's  Band  of  America. 

Mr.  Ghitalla,  who  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1951  and  thus 
celebrates  his  fifteenth  anniversary  in  1966,  is  also  a  teacher  of  music 
at  Boston  University  and  Tanglewood. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  with  the  re- 
minder that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


FOUNDED   1831 


TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE   ST. 


MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 
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thought  of  now  as  principally  a  composer  for  violin,  more  than  40 
operas  from  his  pen  have  survived,  some  of  which  were  performed  in 
Venice,  some  in  Rome,  Florence,  Verona,  Mantua  and  other  Italian 
centers.*  For  three  years,  perhaps  from  1718  to  1722,  he  was  in  service 
as  Maestro  di  Cappella  to  Prince  Philip  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  at  Mantua. 
At  various  times  in  his  life  he  visited  other  cities  and  finally  Vienna, 
where  he  died.  A  story  recounted  by  Fetis,  and  many  times  repeated, 
has  been  belatedly  unhorsed.  It  was  said  that  as  a  composer  he  was 
known  to  be  a  dreamer;  that  while  saying  mass  he  was  seized  with  a 
musical  idea  and  broke  off  the  service  to  leave  the  altar  and  write  it 
down;  that  he  was  called  before  the  Inquisition  and  forbidden  to 
officiate  the  priestly  office  for  this  reason.  A  letter  from  Vivaldi  to  the 
Marchese  Bentivoglio,  quoted  by  Pincherle,  explains  this: 

"I  have  not  said  mass  for  25  years  nor  shall  I  ever  again,  not  on 
account  of  any  prohibition  or  order,  but  by  my  own  choice,  because  of 
an  illness  that  I  have  suffered  from  birth  and  which  still  troubles  me. 
After  I  was  ordained  priest  I  said  mass  for  a  little  over  a  year,  and  then 
gave  it  up,  as  three  times  I  had  to  leave  the  altar  before  the  end  on 
account  of  my  illness.  I  nearly  always  live  indoors  for  this  reason  and 
never  go  out  except  in  a  gondola  or  a  carriage,  as  I  cannot  walk  on 
account  of  the  pain  or  constriction  in  my  chest.  No  gentleman  has  ever 
asked  me  to  go  to  his  house,  not  even  our  prince,  as  everyone  knows 
about  my  weakness.  I  can  go  out  usually  after  dinner  but  never  on  foot. 
This  is  the  reason  I  never  say  mass.  As  Your  Lordship  knows,  I  have 
been  to  Rome  three  times  to  give  opera  there  at  Carnival  time,  but  I 
never  said  mass  there." 

m  J.  N.  B. 


*  His    setting    of    the    Olimpiade,    produced    in    Venice    in    1734,    was    revived    in    Siena    in 
December,  1939. 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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"PRELUDE  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN 

(After  the  Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme)" 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  in  Paris,  March  26,  1918 


Debussy  completed  his  Prelude  a  VApres-midi  d'un  Faune  in  the  summer  of  1894. 
The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  December  22, 
1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.  It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club, 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way  into 
the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

The  instrumentation  is  as  follows:  3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

It  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance  to  at- 
tempt a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers." 
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Newbury  Street  Eighteen 


Boston,   Mass. 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10   POST   OFFICE   SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

President 

Vice  President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

James  O.  Bangs 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President 

John  Q.  Adams 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Trustee 

James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donaldt 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Samuel  Cabot,  Jr. 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Trustees, 
Real  Estate  Investment 
Trust  of  America 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Assistant  to  the  Treasurer, 
Harvard  College 

President,  Rivett,  Inc. 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr.. 

James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  G. 

WlESE 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor, 

Agent  and  Custodian 
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The  poem  opens: 

Ces  nymphes,  je  les  veux  perpetuer. 

Si  clair, 
Leur  incarnat  leger,  qu'il  volttge  dans  I'air 
Assoupi  de  sommeils  touffus. 

Aimai-je  un  rive? 

Arthur  Symons  (in  his  The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Modern  Litera- 
ture) writes:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  translated,"  and  this 
plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand.  We  shall  therefore  refrain, 
and  quote  the  faithful  synopsis  (quite  unsuperseded)  which  Edmund 
Gosse  made  in  his  Questions  at  Issue: 

"It  appears  in  the  fiorilege  which  he  has  just  published,  and  1 
have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say  that 
I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive. 
But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility 
gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  ob- 
tain from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarme" 
desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it.  A  faun  —  a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being  —  wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden 
goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he 
seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
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PALM  BEACH 


The  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel 
Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 
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•  Elegant  Gift  Boxes,  Hampers,  Chests  filled  with 
delicacies,     cheeses,     candies,     hors    d'oeuvres. 

•  Gifts  for  the  Gentlemen         •  Wines  and  Spirits 

•  Perfumes  from  the  world's  most  famous  houses. 
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Executorship  has 
a  language  of  its  own. 


The  inexperienced  Executor  —  wife,  friend,  relative  —  goes 
into  foreign  territory  on  your  family's  behalf. 

The  language  is  strange.  The  dialects  numerous,  the 
terms  unfamiliar.  The  idioms  can  confound  even  the  experts. 

And  there  isn't  a  two-week  cram  course  anywhere  that 
can  teach  a  neophyte  to  speak  the  language  of  estate  settle- 
ment fluently.  Or  to  "get  the  message"  at  every  crucial  time. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  acts  as  Execu- 
tor year  in  and  year  out.  We  know  what  is  required  to  give 
maximum  protection  to  the  estate  you  have  spent  a  lifetime 
building. 

Let  us  show  you  and  your  attorney  how  this  experience 
—together  with  our  staff  of  specialists  in  many  fields— can 
be  translated  into  greater  security  and  financial  savings  for 
your  family. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

State  Street  Office:  Cor.  State  &  Congress  Sts. 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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stantial  than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness 
among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were 
they,  are  they,  swans?  No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps!  Vaguer 
and  vaguer  grows  that  impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He 
would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies, 
golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses?  Ah!  the 
effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects  one  lily 
from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of  her 
cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory  may  be 
forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he 
is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a 
visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  ex- 
perience or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is 
warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again,  after 
worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune;  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know 
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FOR  BEAUTIFULLY  HAND-SMOCKED  DRESSES, 

"HAND-KNITS"  FOR  BABIES,  AND 

LOVABLE  STUFFED  TOYS 
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not  what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It 
supplies  a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  har- 
mony, of  color;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  un- 
derstands that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alexandrine, 
weaves  his  variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 

The  poem  ends  in  a  nostalgic  haze: 

Non,  mais  I'dme 
De  paroles  vacante  et  ce  corps  alourdi 
Tard  succombent  au  fier  silence  de  midi: 
Sans  plus  il  faut  dormir  en  I'oubli  du  blasphime, 
Sur  le  sable  attire  gisant  et  comme  j'aime 
Ouvrir  ma  bouche  a  I'astre  efficace  des  vins! 
Couple,  adieu;  je  vais  voir  V ombre  que  tu  devins. 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 
successive  scenes  of  the  Faun's  desires  and  dreams  on  that  hot 
afternoon." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

SOME  MAHLERIAN  MISCONCEPTIONS 
By  Warren  Storey  Smith 


If  to  be  great,  as  Emerson  suggested,  is  to  be  misunderstood,  then 
the  manifold  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  Gustav  Mahler  may 
be  counted  among  the  multiplying  signs  of  his  importance.  First  and 
most  ill-founded  of  all  was  the  assumption  that  he  was  a  conductor 
with  a  mistaken  ambition  to  shine  also  as  a  composer.  This  once- 
prevalent  belief  has  now  virtually  disappeared.  The  fact  that  his  music 
continues  to  be  played  and  to  be  hotly  discussed  is  sufficient  answer  to 
that  one.  Mere  Kapellmeistermusik  exhibits  no  such  vitality.  Rather 
does  it  perish  with  its  creator. 

A  corollary  of  this  canard  that  seems  also  to  be  on  its  way  out  is  the 
notion  that  Mahler's  music  is  lacking  in  physiognomy.  Even  the  com- 
poser's admirers  once  bade  us  overlook  his  eclecticism  as  something 
relatively  unimportant.  It  is  now  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
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Tanglewood  Concert  in  a  "circus  tent."  Suddenly  the  rain  let  loose  with 
such  a  fury  that  it  even  drowned  out  the  loud  Wagnerian  music. 

Koussevitzky  quietly  stopped  his  orchestra  and  announced  that  he  would 
not  bring  the  Boston  Symphony  back  to  Tanglewood  until  there  was  an 
adequate  shelter  for  his  concerts. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  $100,000  fund-raising  campaign  for  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Shed  which  was  completed  in  1940.  (Incidentally, 
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he  was  one  of  the  most  personal  of  music-makers.  And  not  only  in  his 
final  phase,  as  represented  by  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  We  may  recognize  the  essential  Mahler  in  such  early  utter- 
ances as  the  Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen  and  the  First  Symphony, 
which  partly  stemmed  from  that  song  cycle. 

There  are  five  important  aspects  of  Mahler's  many-sided  musical 
personality  and  the  First  Symphony  contains  them  all:  a  homely,  folksy 
strain;  a  vein  of  pessimism  and  despair;  a  fondness  for  the  grotesque, 
the  bizarre;  a  fervid  lyricism,  which  in  earlier  works  does  not  always 
escape  sentimentality,  but  which  is  sublimated  in  Das  Lied  von  der 
Erde;  and  a  preference  for  the  Laendler  type  of  Scherzo.  These  ele- 
ments in  his  style  may  be  variously  traced  back  to  his  childish  delight 
in  the  songs  and  dances  of  the  people  (not  to  mention  military  marches), 
to  Schubert,  to  Berlioz,  to  Schumann,  and  to  Bruckner,  with  whom  he 
has  but  little  in  common,  despite  the  frequent  linking  of  their  names. 
But  to  discern  the  sources  of  a  composer's  style  is  not  necessarily  to 
dismiss  him  as  a  mere  epigone  or  even  as  an  eclectic.  Such  things  may 
be  completely  absorbed  and  fused  into  a  single,  if  complex  idiom,  as 
they  were  in  Mahler's  case.  That  he  had  a  style  readily  identifiable  if 
not  always  easy  to  describe  in  technical  terms  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
critics   of   today   are   forever   detecting   Mahlerisms   in   contemporary 
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works.  A  case  in  point  is  Shostakovitch,  and  not  only  because  he  revived 
the  hour-long  (and  longer)  symphony.  If  you  wish  to  see  a  borrowing 
more  unabashed  than  anything  in  Mahler,  compare  the  opening  of  the 
finale  of  the  Russian's  Fifth  with  the  announcement  of  the  chief  theme 
of  the  finale  of  the  other's  First. 

Even  when  these  misapprehensions  are  disposed  of,  Mahler's  claim 
to  recognition  as  a  major  symphonic  composer  is  often  disputed  on  the 
ground  that  the  trend  of  his  mind  was  lyric  rather  than  symphonic  in 
the  more  exacting  sense  of  the  word. 

Warmly  appreciative  is  the  analytical  essay  by  Eric  Blom  that  accom- 
panied a  Columbia  recording  of  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde.  For  this 
particular  work  Mr.  Blom  displays  unbounded  admiration.  In  contra- 
distinction to  Ernst  Krenek,  who  accords  that  place  to  the  Ninth 
Symphony  and  to  Egon  Wellesz,  who  prefers  the  Eighth,  Mr.  Blom 
(and  he  is  not  alone  in  this  respect)  holds  that  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde 
is  beyond  any  doubt  Mahler's  masterpiece.  His  argument  is  that 
Mahler,  like  Schubert,  was  a  born  song-writer  who  tried  also  to  write 
symphonies.   In  this  role,  like  Schubert  before  him,  he  was  not  entirely 
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unsuccessful.  But  however  eloquent  the  result,  the  symphonies  were 
achieved  under  a  fundamental  handicap,  the  aforesaid  lyric  bent.  In 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  this  obstacle  was  removed.  Mahler  was  here 
in  his  rightful  and  proper  sphere.  The  underlying  purpose  of  the 
symphony  was  lyrical  and  the  symphonic  dressing  serves  to  lift  the 
composition  to  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  pure  song. 

Now  this  contention  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of  as  the  others, 
though  there  are  many  who  do  not  agree.  Mahler  had,  of  course,  a 
pronounced  lyric  gift.  He  has  left  us  some  charming  songs,  still  but  a 
handful  in  comparison  with  those  of  Brahms,  Wolf  or  Strauss.  Dis- 
tinctly the  best  of  them  are  those  for  which  he  provided  an  orchestral 
accompaniment.  And  these  by  their  very  nature  are  quite  as  sym- 
phonic as  they  are  lyric.  Wholly  symphonic  in  character,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  choral  portions  of  his  symphonies:  the  finale  of  the 
Second,  the  entire  Eighth  and  even  the  finale  of  the  Fourth,  outwardly 
no  more  than  a  soprano  solo  with  orchestral  background. 

As  far  as  Schubert  is  concerned,  he  was  no  contrapuntist  and  was  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  planned  at  some  time  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 
Mahler,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  contrapuntist  born.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  he  was  the  first  to  restore  the  pure  polyphony  of  the  Middle 
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Ages  and  the  first  later  German  composer  to  free  himself  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  bass.  Often  a  bold  and  original  harmonist,  he  neverthe- 
less thought  polyphonically  rather  than  harmonically  and  was  there- 
fore the  true  forerunner  of  the  linear  contrapuntists  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  this  aspect  of  his  art  which  earned  him 
the  admiration  of  Schoenberg  and  his  school. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  quote  from  Memories  and  Letters, 
written  and  compiled  by  his  widow,  Alma  Mahler  (the  Viking  Press): 
"He  worked  at  white  heat  all  the  summer  on  songs  for  orchestra,  with 
Hans  Bethge's  Chinese  poems  as  the  text  [Das  Lied  von  der  Erde].  The 
scope  of  the  composition  grew  as  he  worked.  He  linked  up  the  separate 
poems  and  composed  interludes,  and  so  found  himself  drawn  more  and 
more  to  his  true  musical  form  —  the  symphony.  When  this  was  clear, 
the  composition  rapidly  took  shape  and  was  completed  sooner  than  he 
expected.'5  So  perhaps  instead  of  saying  that  Mahler  was  a  song-sym- 
phonist,  and  thus  playing  into  the  hands  of  a  critic  such  as  Cecil  Gray, 
to  whom  that  term  is  anathema,  let  us  rather  say  that  he  was  a  sym- 
phonic song-writer.  That  the  Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen,  for 
instance,  are  symphonic  in  character  is  fully  proven  when  parts  of  No. 
1  and  No.  4  turn  up  in  the  First  Symphony. 

Next  to  be  disposed  of  is  the  theory  that  Mahler  was  congenitally 
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addicted  to  mass  effects,  to  swollen  sonorities,  choral  and  orchestral. 
No  more  unfortunate  apellation  was  ever  devised  than  the  term  "The 
Symphony  of  a  Thousand."  That  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  designed 
and  actually  requires  that  many  performers  is  an  impression  so  widely 
circulated  that  few  will  be  found  to  question  it  at  all.  Nevertheless, 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  as  an  examination  of  the 
score  will  readily  disclose.  If  a  thousand  singers  and  instrumentalists 
have  been  engaged  in  a  performance  of  the  Eighth  the  same  is  true  of 
Handel's  Messiah.  Allowing  sixty-five  for  the  string  section,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  players  could  meet  the  basic  orchestral  requirements 
of  the  score,  and  Mahler  does  not  specify  how  many  choristers  are 
needed.  He  merely  suggests  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  large  chorus  and  a 
large  string  section,  the  first  of  each  of  the  woodwinds  is  to  be  doubled, 
and  he  would  prefer  to  have  two  piccolos  and  two  E-flat  clarinets.  An 
American  performance  of  the  Eighth,  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  Erno  Rapee  at  New  York's  Center  Theatre  in  1942,  enlisted  an 
orchestra  of  a  hundred  and  a  chorus  of  three  hundred,  and  while  more 
singers  and  players  would  not  have  been  amiss,  the  effect  was  by  no 
means  unsatisfactory.  To  be  sure,  in  this  symphony  and  also  in  the 
Second,  Mahler  "shot  the  works,"  but  so  did  Beethoven  in  the  Ninth, 
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when  he  threw  into  the  finale  all  the  available  resources  of  his  day. 
We  should  not  forget  that  Mahler's  Fourth  was  the  first  symphony 
since  Mendelssohn  to  dispense  with  trombones.  Only  four  horns  are 
required  for  the  Ninth  Symphony  and  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde,  and 
much  of  the  orchestration  of  the  latter  is  notable  for  its  delicacy  and 
transparency.  Save  when  he  desires  a  mass  effect,  Mahler  turned  his 
back  upon  the  lush  doublings  of  Wagner  and  Strauss  and  the  predom- 
inant characteristic  of  his  scoring  is  the  isolation  of  the  instruments. 
In  passage  after  passage  we  are  actively  conscious  of  each  and  every  one 
of  them.  It  is  another  sign  of  Mahler's  tendency  to  run  to  extremes 
that  he  should  have  given  us  such  things  as  the  Eighth  Symphony  and 
the  finale  of  the  Second  and  also  have  pointed  the  way  in  his  Fahrenden 
Gesellen  songs  and  the  Kindertotenlieder  to  the  chamber  orchestra  of 
our  own  day.  In  the  matter  of  obtaining  a  maximum  of  effect  with  a 
minimum  of  means  he  is  still  unrivalled. 

There  is  another  ''misconception"  that  I  might  mention,  though  it 
comes  closer  to  being  a  difference  of  opinion  or  the  possession  of  a 
different  standard  of  values.  If  you  require  consistency  of  style  and  a 
more  or  less  uniform  level  of  achievement,  as  found  for  example  in 
Brahms,  then  Mahler  is  not  your  man.  People  do  not  adore  one  sym- 
phony of  Brahms  and  detest  another,  yet  there  are  those  who  feel 
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Music  Scene  who  will  act  as  tour  host.  Gala  gourmet  dinners  will  be  a  feature  of  each  tour 
which  also  will  be  made  memorable  by  visits  to  many  superb  private  and  public  art  collections 
in  the  company  of  a  knowledgeable  art  historian.  The  first  two  groups  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  21-Day  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  airfare.  The  third  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  journey  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  festival  city,  allowing 
an  opportunity  to  relax  amidst  some  of  Europe's  loveliest  scenery  while  savoring  some  of  its 
most  exciting  musical  and  dramatic  events. 

Tour  price,  including  jet  airline  transportation  from  Boston's  Logan  Airport, 
excellent  hotels  and  meals,  cultural  touring  and  the  best  performance  tickets: 

1 4  July  -  4  August:  $995       •       26  July  - 1 6  August:  $1 ,225 
5  August  -  7  September:  $1,950 

For  further  information  and  your  choice  of  a  detailed  itinerary  apply  to: 

The  David  L  German  Travel  Service 

1400  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102  Telephone:  1-215-563-7045 
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When  you  visit  the  new  Pru  Tower,  take  a  few 
seconds  to  browse  through  our  south  lobby. 

You'll  come  upon  something  pretty  exciting. 
Iron  Tapestry,  it's  called  — one  of  several  major 
art  commissions  which,  when  completed,  will 
add  dimension  to  Prudential  Center.  One  of 
Boston's  fine  contemporary  artists,  Alfred 
Duca,  formed  it  of  cast  iron  that  he  selected, 
melted,  and  poured,  piece  by  piece. 

By  tradition,  tapestry  has  a  story  to  tell.  In 
Mr.  Duca's  tapestry,  you  will  find  intimations 
of  Boston  and  the  three  hills.  And  of  the  new 
Boston  for  which  this  stunning  new  art  form 
was  created. 


The 
Prudential 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 


NORTHEASTERN    HOME   OFFICE 
BOSTON  •  MASSACHUSETTS 
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almost  that  strongly  regarding  certain  works  of  Mahler.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  have  violent  likes  and  dislikes  among  the  music  dramas  of 
Wagner.  The  Ring  operas,  M eister singer ,  Tristan,  and  Parsifal  are 
quite  dissimilar  in  style,  though  all  are  recognizably  Wagnerian.  When 
two  motives  from  Tristan  are  quoted  in  the  third  act  of  Die  Meister- 
singer  we  are  transported  forthwith  to  another  tonal  and  emotional 
world. 

For  the  true  Mahlerite,  as  for  the  perfect  Wagnerite,  everything  goes. 
The  real  fascination  of  Mahler  lies  in  his  protean  variety,  even  in  the 
flat  contradictions  of  his  personality,  such  as  his  extreme  sophistication 
and  equally  pronounced  naivete,  his  bitter  pessimism  and  his  bland 
optimism,  his  ability  to  be  both  simple  and  grandiose.  It  has  not  been 
given  to  many  to  portray  with  equal  vividness  the  pleasures  of  Heaven 
and  the  pangs  of  Hell.  Mahler  is  able  to  convince  you  that  each  place 
is  his  special  province. 

An  even  greater  stumbling  block  for  many  is  what  Krenek  calls  the 
"disconcerting  straightforwardness"  of  Mahler.  They  do  not  credit 
him  with  having  used  obvious  thematic  material  purposely  or  with 
having  resorted  deliberately  to  outright  vulgarity.  They  assume  that 
he  was  a  commonplace  or  blatant,  as  the  case  might  be,  because  he 
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-it:  1966  Sedan  de  Ville;  rear:  1964  Sedan  de  Ville 


Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 


THE  FINEST  NEW  CAR  MAKES  THE  FINEST  USED  CAR.  Once 

again  the  great  new  Cadillac  car  has  established  itself  as  the  most  desired 
of  all  in  this  new  year  of  automobiles.  And  years  hence  it  will  still  be  the 
overwhelming  favorite.  For  Cadillac's  undeniable  leadership  in  comfort, 
performance,  and  engineering  is  not  merely  a  short-term  advantage.  Ask 
any  Cadillac  owner  of  long  standing  how  well  his  Cadillac  holds  its  value 
over  the  years.  And  you'll  realize  why,  model  after  model,  he  returns  so 
loyally  and  so  often  to  the  newest  version  of  the  Standard  of  the  World. 


GM 


Standard  of  die  World    M 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 


lacked  the  taste  to  be  otherwise.  As  an  Austrian  he  had,  of  course,  a 
fondness  for  simple  melody,  the  folksy  strain  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  He  also  harbored  two  unconventional  convictions,  viz.,  that 
the  symphony  should  be  for  all,  not  for  the  select  few,  and  that  it  should 
contain  the  whole  of  life,  the  tawdry  as  well  as  the  beautiful.  In  the 
passage  in  the  third  movement  of  his  First,  marked  "Mit  Parodie,"  he 
directs  that  the  cymbals  be  attached  to  the  bass  drum  and  played  by 
one  performer  because  this  vulgarism  was  exactly  what  he  wanted.  This 
was  the  meanness  and  the  cheapness  of  life  from  which  in  the  ensuing 
Trio,  lifted  bodily  from  the  fourth  of  the  Gesellen  songs,  he  was  to 
find  solace  under  the  friendly  linden  tree.  This  is  not  program  music 
in  the  accepted  sense;  neither  is  it  "absolute"  music.  Many  listeners 
are  either  caught  off  guard  by  this  paradox  or,  while  aware  that  in 
Mahler  you  must  read  between  the  lines,  are  still  unwilling  to  make 
the  effort  preferring  to  fall  back  upon  those  symphonists  who  give  them 
no  such  problems  with  which  to  wrestle.  A  complex  man,  a  complex 
composer.  Someday,  no  doubt,  the  whole  world  will  get  him  straight. 
Then  will  we  really  see  the  fulfillment  of  his  prophecy  "My  time  will 
come." 

Reprinted  from  "Chord  and  Discord,"  1946. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  4  IN  G  MAJOR 

By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born  in  Kalischt,  in  Bohemia,  July  7,  i860;  died  in  Vienna,  May  8,  1911 


Mahler  began  his  Fourth  Symphony  at  Ausee  in  the  summer  of  1899  and  finished 
it  there  in  the  following  summer.  It  was  first  performed  by  the  Kaim  Orchestra  in 
Munich,  November  25,  1901,  Felix  Weingartner  conducting.  The  first  performance 
in  this  country  was  by  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Walter  Damrosch,  con- 
ductor, in  1904.  The  composer  conducted  a  performance  there  by  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  January  17,  1911.  The  last  two  movements  were  played  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  (January  30,  1942,  Richard  Burgin  conducting,  Cleora  Wood, 
soloist);  the  entire  Symphony  March  23,  1945  (Mona  Paulee,  soloist)  and  March  21, 
1947,  when  Bruno  Walter  conducted  and  Desi  Halban  was  the  soloist.  Mr.  Burgin 
conducted  it  March  19-20,  1954,  Anne  English  soloist;  January  4-5,  1957,  when 
Nancy  Carr  was  the  soloist;  and  December  7-8,  1962,  with  Virginia  Babikian  as 
soloist. 

The  score  requires  4  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  3  oboes  and  English  horn,  3  clarinets, 
E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 
glockenspiel,  sleigh  bells,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  timpani,  triangle,  harp, 
and  strings. 

>t*he  years  surrounding  the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Symphony 
■■■  were  years  of  constant  activity  for  Mahler  as  conductor.  He  was 
then  music  director  of  the  opera  at  Vienna.  Fresh  production  of  the 
operas  of  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Wagner  exacted  his  time  and  energies. 
It  was  only  after  the  musical  season  that  he  was  able  to  devote  himself 
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to  his  creative  projects.  "A  holiday  composer"  was  what  he  called  him- 
self in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Max  Marschalk,  and  hardly  to  be  compared 
with  the  "concert  matadors  of  today,"  who  have  the  year  around  at 
their  disposal.  But  it  must  be  granted  that  he  did  very  well  as  regards 
quantity  in  his  summer  intervals,  for  he  had  then  found  time  to  com- 
pose his  first  four  symphonies  and  his  song  cycles.  Indeed,  driven  to 
the  end  of  his  life  by  conductorial  obligations,  his  summers  remained 
his  creative  periods.  As  had  been  the  case  with  the  symphonies  which 
preceded  this  one,  he  completed  his  sketches  in  the  little  summer  house 
which  he  occupied  on  the  beautiful  Lake  Ausee,  and,  returning  to  his 
duties  as  conductor  in  town,  rose  early  each  morning  that  he  might 
write  a  page  or  two  of  his  score  in  fair  copy,  before  going  to  his  morn- 
ing rehearsal. 

Mahler  was  honored  as  a  conductor,  little  regarded  as  a  composer, 
before  the  arresting  impact  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  compelled  general 
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attention.  When  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed,  loud  voices 
were  raised  pro  and  con.  He  was  badgered  for  a  program,  as  he  had 
always  been  and  always  would  be.*  It  is  hard,  looking  back,  to  under- 
stand why  hearers  insisted  upon  explanations  of  this  simple-hearted, 
straightforward,  lyrical  music,  and  why  they  did  not  simply  accept  the 
text  as  self-evident  and  self-sufficient.  It  is  equally  hard  to  account  for 
the  furious  controversy  the  Symphony  aroused  or  such  attacks  as  the 
one  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Musical  Courier  at  the  time,  who 
righteously  spared  his  readers  "a  detailed  description  of  that  musical 
monstrosity"  and  dismissed  it  in  this  fashion:  "There  is  nothing  in 
the  design,  content,  or  execution  of  the  work  to  impress  the  musician, 
except  its  grotesquery.  The  only  part  of  the  Symphony  which  is  bear- 
able is  the  soprano  solo  at  the  end,  and  that  is  not  symphony." 

The  Fourth  Symphony  is  content  with  an  essentially  simple  style, 
through  which  dance-like  or  songful  measures  have  free  play,  prompted 
by  the  naive  fantasy  of  folk  poetry.  Jean  Paul  Richter  had  furnished 
images  for  the  First  Symphony.    Mahler  later  discovered  Des  Knaben 

*  A  significant  line  appeared  on  the  program  when  he  conducted  the  Symphony  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert  in  New  York,  January  17,  1911 :  "In  deference  to  Mr.  Mahler's  wishes, 
there  shall  be  no  attempt  at  any  analysis  or  description  here  of  this  symphony." 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 

Remembering  with  gratitude  and  deep  admiration  the  wonderful  musical 
joys  given  to  me  by  the  admirable  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Pierre  Fournier 

I  will  not  list  in  detail  all  the  outstanding  qualities  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  That  can  be  done  by  the  music  critics.  I  will  only 
say  that  I  always  experience  great  aesthetic  pleasure  when  I  hear  and,  of 
course,  when  I  perform  with  it. 

I  recall  how  struck  I  was  when,  in  1958,  while  recording  the  concerto 
of  Aram  Khatchaturian  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  I  learned 
that  the  orchestra  played  the  concerto  by  sight  and  that  the  late  Pierre 
Monteux  had  learned  the  score  in  one  night.  They  performed  mag- 
nificently ! 

Or,  to  take  my  last  experience  in  Boston,  when  there  was  one  rehearsal 
of  the  concerto  of  Dmitri  Shostakovich  and  the  concert  on  the  next  day. 
I  confess  that  I  did  not  believe  it  was  possible  to  play  this  concerto 
through  once  and  yet  feel  as  if  there  had  been  many  rehearsals.  You, 
Maestro,  and  your  wonderful  symphonic  ensemble  accomplished  the 
impossible.  At  the  concert  the  entire  work  was  performed  with  unity, 
with  amazing  feeling  for  the  style  of  Shostakovich  and  with  superb 
mastery. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that,  on  the  occasion  of  any  jubilee,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  pleasant  words  even  if  they  are  not  true.  This  does  not 
hold  true  here. 

In  your  85th  year,  dear  Boston  Symphony  musicians,  you  are  young, 
fresh  and  filled  with  creative  enthusiasm. 

I  wish  you  many  years  in  which  you  will  give  the  joy  of  your  great 
artistry  to  those  who  love  music  as  well  as  to  us,  the  professionals. 

Leonid  Kogan 

I  am  delighted  to  congratulate  the  wonderful  ensemble  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  the  85  th  Anniversary  of  its 
founding.  Our  meetings  have  left  me  with  artistic  impressions  which 
will  last  all  my  life.  I  wish  this  outstanding  ensemble  future  artistic 
successes. 

TlKHON  KHRENNIKOV 
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Wunderhorn,  and  his  fancy  lingered  over  this  collection  of  old  German 
songs  compiled  almost  a  century  before  by  Ludwig  von  Arnim  and 
Clemens  Brentano.  He  set  many  of  them,  and  reflected  thoughts  found 
their  way  into  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Symphonies.  The  extrav- 
agant fairy  folklore  of  an  earlier  romanticism  was  a  curiosity  to  most 
people  in  Mahler's  time,  while  this  strange  figure  of  unabashed  senti- 
ment subjected  himself  to  its  spell  and  allowed  it  to  suffuse  his  music. 
The  Fourth  Symphony  is  freer  than  any  of  its  companions  from  dark 
or  morbid  thoughts.  Its  sunny  serenity  is  unclouded,  unless  one  feels 
a  macabre  suggestion  in  the  violin  solo  of  the  scherzo.  Certainly  no 
shadow  passes  over  the  bright  course  of  the  last  two  movements.  Com- 
paring the  Fourth  Symphony  with  the  Third,  Bruno  Walter  remarks 
in  his  book  on  Mahler  that  "it  reaches  even  greater  heights  of  a 
strangely  exalted  gaiety.  .  .  .  For  now  he  felt  himself  carried  on  high 
as  in  a  dream  and  no  longer  was  there  any  ground  under  his  feet.  An 
account  of  such  a  floating  condition  is  given  in  the  Fourth.  In  its  final 
movement  it  even  represents,  thematically,  a  sequel  to  the  'Angel 
Movement'  of  the  Third  and,  in  its  general  tone,  follows  its  spiritual 
direction.*  After  the  works  of  pathos,  a  yearning  for  gaiety  or,  rather, 

*  The  Finale  of  the  Fourth  was  originally  planned  as  an  additional  movement  of  the  Third 
Symphony,  which  was  to  be  called  "What  the  Angels  tell  me." 
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for  serenity  had  sprung  up  in  Mahler's  heart,  and  so  he  created  the 
idyll  of  the  Fourth  in  which  a  devout  piety  dreams  its  dream  of 
Heaven.  Dream-like  and  unreal,  indeed,  is  the  atmosphere  of  the 
work  —  a  mysterious  smile  and  a  strange  humor  cover  the  solemnity 
which  so  clearly  had  been  manifested  in  the  Third.  In  the  fairy-tale  of 
the  Fourth  everything  is  floating  and  unburdened  which,  in  his  former 
works,  had  been  mighty  and  pathetic  —  the  mellow  voice  of  an  angel 
confirms  what,  in  the  Second  and  Third,  a  prophet  had  foreseen  and 
pronounced  in  loud  accents.  The  blissful  feeling  of  exaltation  and 
freedom  from  the  world  communicates  itself  to  the  character  of  the 
music  —  but,  in  contrast  to  the  Third,  from  afar,  as  it  were.  The  three 
orchestral  movements  take  their  course  without  a  condensation  of  the 
peculiar  moods  out  of  which  they  grew  into  a  definite  idea. 

"The  first  movement  and  the  'Heavenly  Life'  are  dominated  by  a 
droll  humor  which  is  in  strange  contrast  to  the  beatific  mood  forming 
the  key-note  of  the  work.  The  scherzo  is  a  sort  of  uncanny  fairy-tale 
episode.  Its  demoniac  violin  solo  and  the  graceful  trio  form  an  inter- 
esting counterpart  to  the  other  sections  of  the  Symphony  without  aban- 
doning the  character  of  lightness  and  mystery.  Referring  to  the  pro- 
found quiet  and  clear  beauty  of  the  andante,  Mahler  said  to  me  that 
they  were  caused  by  his  vision  of  one  of  the  church  sepulchers  showing 
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the  recumbent  stone  image  of  the  deceased  with  the  arms  crossed  in 
eternal  sleep.  The  poem  whose  setting  to  music  forms  the  last  move- 
ment depicts  in  words  the  atmosphere  out  of  which  the  music  of  the 
Fourth  grew.  The  childlike  joys  which  it  portrays  are  symbolic  of 
heavenly  bliss,  and  only  when,  at  the  very  end,  music  is  proclaimed  the 
sublimest  of  joys  is  the  humorous  character  gently  changed  into  one  of 
exalted  solemnity. 

"In  the  first  four  symphonies  an  important  part  of  the  history  of 
Mahler's  soul  is  unfolded.  The  force  of  spiritual  events  is  matched  by 
the  power  of  musical  language.  The  correlation  of  the  world  of  sound 
and  that  of  imagination,  thoughts,  and  emotions,  is  thus  common  to 
them  both.  While,  however,  in  the  First  the  subjective  experience  with 
its  tempest  of  emotions  is  exerting  its  influence  upon  the  music,  meta- 
physical questions  strive  to  find  an  answer  and  deliverance  in  music  in 
the  Second  and  in  subsequent  symphonies.  Three  times  he  gives  the 
answer  and  every  time  from  a  new  point  of  view.  In  the  Second  he  asks 
the  reason  for  the  tragedy  of  human  existence  and  is  sure  its  justifica- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  immortality.  In  the  Third,  with  a  feeling  of  reas- 
surance, he  looks  out  upon  nature,  runs  the  rounds  of  its  circles,  and 
finishes  in  the  happy  awareness  that  it  is  'almighty  love  that  forms  all 
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things  and  preserves  all  things.'  In  the  Fourth,  he  assures  himself  and 
us  of  a  sheltered  security  in  the  sublimely  serene  dream  of  a  heavenly 
life." 

The  Fourth  Symphony  is  long,  lasting  a  little  short  of  an  hour,  but 
it  is  the  shortest  that  Mahler  wrote.  It  is  the  lightest  in  instrumenta- 
tion: only  four  horns  are  used,  the  solidity  of  trombones  and  tuba  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  first  movement,  Heiter,  Bedachtig  (Gay,  Deliberate),  is  also 
marked  Recht  gemdchlich  (Leisurely).  It  is  based  on  two  ingratiating 
melodies,  the  first  immediately  stated  by  the  first  violins.  Another  lilt- 
ing theme  in  the  lower  strings  is  heard,  and  a  characteristic  horn  figure 
before  the  second  theme,  as  simple  and  diatonic  as  the  first,  is  played  by 
the  cellos.  Other  themes  or  fragments  of  themes  are  introduced,  but 
their  role  is  subservient  or  episodic.  There  are  ingenious  combinations 
and  structures  along  the  way.  The  mood  becomes  boisterous  for  a 
while,  but  the  two  main  themes  dominate  and  the  sense  of  naive  sim- 
plicity is  never  lost. 

The  second  movement  is  marked  In  gemdchlicher  Bewegung  (With 
leisurely  motion).   It  opens  with  a  delightful  horn  motive,  but  almost 
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immediately  the  solo  violin  breaks  in.  The  instrument  is  tuned  one 
tone  higher,  which  gives  it  a  shrill  and  angular  effect.  The  concert 
master  is  directed  to  play  "wie  ein  Fidel/'  giving  the  antique,  uncouth 
effect  of  an  old-time  village  fiddler.  Paul  Stefan  considers  that  "Only 
one  being  can  play  thus:  Death.  He  is  very  good-natured  and  lets  the 
others  go  on  dancing,  but  they  must  not  forget  who  is  making  the 
music.  When  he  lets  his  bow  fall,  the  other  players  try  to  overtake  him; 
they  are  in  major,  but  even  that  sounds  creepy  enough,  as  in  the  sermon 
to  the  fishes  [in  the  last  movement].  Then  the  piece  becomes  somewhat 
livelier  (Trio),  but  the  ghostly  theme  returns  and  remains."  But  the 
movement  is  not  really  sinister,  and  the  surrounding  material  is  quite 
otherwise,  notably  a  tripping  theme  with  trills  first  heard  from  the 
clarinets. 

The  third  movement,  Ruhevoll  (Peacefully),  Poco  adagio,  is  Mahler's 
only  full  use  of  the  variation  form  in  his  symphonies.  The  theme, 
broad  and  simple,  is  disclosed  by  the  low  strings.  Several  counter- 
themes  are  woven  in  as  the  score  takes  its  contrapuntal  course.  The 
oboe  gives  forth  one  of  these,  "klagend,"  and  the  clarinets  another  in 
a  faster  tempo.  The  former  tempo  returns,  and  the  movement  ends,  in 
a  long-drawn  pianissimo  with  arpeggios,  harp  glissandi,  horn  calls,  and 
sustained  widespread  chords. 

The  fourth  movement,  Sehr  behaglich  (Comfortably)  utilizes  verses 
from  an  old  Bavarian  folk  song,  "Der  Himmel  hangt  voll  Geigen" 
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("In  Heaven  hang  many  fiddles"),  from  "Des  Knaben  W  under  horn/* 
The  movement  takes  strophic  shape,  the  orchestral  portion  being  light 
and  piquant  but  free  and  independent,  in  no  sense  a  mere  accompani- 
ment. Interludes  after  each  verse  are  reminiscent  of  a  jingling  theme 
in  the  opening  movement.  There  are  fleeting  touches  of  realism,  as 
when  the  oboe  suggests  the  bleating  lamb;  the  basses,  the  bellowing  ox. 
St.  Peter  brings  in  sudden  measures  of  quiet  dignity,  with  an  appropri- 
ate archaic  flavor  of  open  fifths.  The  text  sets  forth  the  simple  peasant's 
idea  of  Heaven  —  a  place  not  solemn  and  awesome,  but  homely  and 
friendly,  where  a  holiday  spirit  prevails,  where  delectable  things  to  eat 
rise  before  one  at  a  wish,  where  game  runs  conveniently  in  the  streets, 
and  even  the  saints  are  sociable  souls  contributing  to  the  general  good 
time.  One  is  reminded  that  Marc  Connolly's  Green  Pastures  was  not 
the  first  reflection  of  a  faith  which  is  strong  because  confiding  and 
unquestioning,  which  is  born  of  wonderment,  is  the  source  of  folklore, 
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Smith,  Barney  &  Co.  recognizes,  as 
Richard  III  did,  that  "Men  shall  deal 
unadvisedly  sometimes,  Which  after 
hours  give  leisure  to  repent."  Perhaps 
even  the  best  counsel  can  be  no  guar- 
antee against  later  regret.  But  it's  surely 
better  to  act  advisedly. 

During  Smith,  Barney's  ninety  years 
and  more,  we've  worked  closely  with 
hundreds  of  corporations.  They  know 
the  value  of  our  advice.  Whether  the 
company  was  "going  public"  for  the 
first  time ...  or  was  a  closely  held  cor- 
poration looking  for  the  best  way  to 
broaden  ownership  ...  or  was  seeking 
growth  through  merger  or  acquisition 


..  .Smith,  Barney's  knowledgeable  assis- 
tance, our  imaginative  anticipation  of 
factors  sometimes  overlooked,  have 
helped  preclude  any  repentance  at  lei- 
sure in  "after  hours." 

Does  your  company  need  new 
capital?  Does  it  face  any  problem  in 
financial  planning?  Let  us  talk  it  over 
with  you.  We  can  help  you. 
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and  gives  birth  to  true  poetry.  Mahler  wrote  over  the  voice  part  in  his 
score:  "With  childlike,  bright  expression,  always  without  parody!"  It 
was  the  composer's  rarest  quality  that  he  could  enter  quite  simply  into 
the  spirit  of  wonderment. 

The  text  is  as  follows,  together  with  a  literal  translation: 


Wir  geniessen  die  himmlischen  Freuden, 
Drum  tun  wir  das  Irdische  meiden. 
Kein  weltlich  Getummel 
Hort  man  nicht  im  Himmel! 
Lebt  alles  in  sanf tester  Ruh'. 

Wir  fiihren  ein  englisches  Leben, 
Sind  dennoch  gam  lustig  daneben, 

Wir  tanzen  und  springen, 

Wir  hupfen  und  singen. 


So  delightful  are  the  joys  of  Heaven, 

We  have  no  need  of  earthly  ones. 

No  worldly  turmoil 

Is  heard  in  Heaven! 

There  all  live  in  sweetest  peace. 

We  live  an  angel's  life, 
But  we  are  merry  too, 
Dancing  and  leaping 
Skipping  and  singing. 
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Sanct  Peter  im  Himmel  sieht  zu! 
Johannes  das  Lammlein  auslasset, 
Der  Metzger  Herodes  drauf  passet! 
Wir  ftihren  ein  unschuldig's 
Unschuldig's  geduldig's 
Ein  Liebliches  Lammlein  zu  Tod! 

Sanct  Lukas  den  Ochsen  tat  schlachten, 
Ohn'  einig's  Bedenken  und  Achten, 
Der  Wein  kost  kein  Heller, 
Im  himmlischen  Keller, 

Die  Englein,  die  backen  das  Brot. 

Gut  Krauter  von  allerhand  Arten, 

Die  wachsen  im  himmlischen  Garten! 

Gut  Spar  gel,  Fisolen 

Und  was  wir  nur  wollen! 

Ganze  SchiXsseln  voll  sind  uns  bereit! 

Gut  Apfel,  gut  Birn,  und  gut  Trauben, 
Die  Gartner  die  alles  erlauben! 
Willst  Rehbock,  willst  Hasen, 

Auf  offener  Strassen 

Sie  laufen  herbei. 


Saint  Peter  in  Heaven  looks  on! 
John  gives  up  his  little  lamb, 
Which  goes  to  the  butcher  Herod! 
We  lead  an  innocent, 
Innocent  and  patient  creature  — 
A  dear  little  lamb  to  its  death! 

St.  Luke  slaughters  the  oxen 
Without  a  moment's  thought  or  care. 
Wine  in  the  cellar  of  Heaven  costs  not  a 

penny. 
The  angels  are  baking  bread. 

Sweet  herbs  of  every  kind 
Are  growing  in  Heaven's  garden, 
Asparagus,  green  peas;  whatever  we  wish 
Platters  heaped  high  and  ready! 


Good  apples,  good  pears,  and  good  grapes, 
The  gardeners  offer  them  all. 
Do  you  prefer  roebuck  or  rabbit? 
They  are  running  in  the  streets. 
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Sollt  ein  Festtag  etwa  kommen 

A  lie  Fische  gleich  mit  Freuden  ange- 

schwommen! 
Dort  lauft  schon  Sanct  Peter 
Mit  Netz  und  mit  Koder 
Zum  himmlischen  Weiher  hinein. 
Sanct  Martha  die  Kochen  muss  seinl 


Should  a  fast  day  come  along, 
Every  kind  of  fish  swims  gayly  by! 
And  there  goes  St.  Peter  with  nets  and 

bait 
Running  to  the  heavenly  pond. 
St.  Martha  shall  be  our  cook. 


Kein  Musik  ist  ja  nicht  auf  Erden, 

Die  uns'rer  verglichen  kann  werden. 

Elf  tausend  Jungfrauen 

Zu  tanzen  sich  trauen! 

Sanct  Ursula  selbst  dazu  lacht  — 

Cdcilia  mit  ihren  Verwandten 

Sind  treffliche  Hofmusikanten! 

Die  englischen  Stimmen 

Ermuntern  die  Sinnen, 

Das  alles  fiir  Freuden  erwacht. 


No  music  on  earth  is  to  be  compared  with 

ours; 
Eleven  thousand  maidens  are  busily 

dancing, 
Even  St.  Ursula  is  smiling. 
Cecilia  and  all  her  kind 
Are  excellent  court  musicians; 
The  angels'  sweet  voices 
Brighten  our  spirits, 
And  joy  awakens  in  all. 
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CONTACT 

Making  your  printing  do  more  selling  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  knack  of  buying  good  printing.  The 
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with  a  prospect. 
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to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  -  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives. 
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X 


Tuesday  Evenings  (Series  A)  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

MARCH  15 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

MARCH  29 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

CLAUDE  FRANK,  Piano 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Violin 

JULES  ESKIN,  Cello 

APRIL  19 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Me,  Major  Higginson? 


asr* 


Yes,  you.  When  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  founded  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1881,  he  did  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
a  permanent  symphony  orchestra  of  highest  professional  caliber  could 
never  pay  its  own  way,  and  for  almost  forty  years  cheerfully  assumed 
the  annual  deficit. 

He  insisted  on  one  thing — quality.  He  established  the  Orchestra's 
wise  policy  of  hiring  the  best  conductor  available,  furnishing  him  with 
first  rank  players,   and  leaving  musical   judgment  to   the  musicians. 

Times  (and  taxes)  have  changed,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
one  man  or  a  few  men  to  be  art  patrons  in  this  splendid,  Nineteenth 
Century  manner.  Hence,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra—  and  you. 

Your  contribution  —  as  generous  as  you  wish  —  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  great  Orchestra  is  your  membership  card  to  the  Friends.  It 
enables  you  in  some  part  to  share  the  great  work  that  Maj.  Higginson 
started  so  many  years  ago.  It  helps  assure  you  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony will  continue  to  be  a  great  symphony  orchestra. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 

Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 
Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Ganger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 
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Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 
VIOLIN 


Tel.    LOngwood    6-8348 


340      TAPPAN       STREET 
BROOKLINE    46.    MASSACHUSETTS 


SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.    Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.   Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 
2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    „.MDS 

PIANOFORTE 
Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO       taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


HARRY  GOODMAN 

Teacher  of  Piano 

143  LONGWOOD  AVENUE 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 

ASpinwall  7-1259         —         734-2933 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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Bartok 
Beethoven 


Berg 
Brahms 


j  Ravel 
IDello  Joio 

Faure 
Mahler 

Mendelssohn 

Menotti 

Mozart 

Prokofiev 


Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON   SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 


•       "HIS  MASTEI'S  VOICE" 

rca  Victor 


Rimsky-Korsakov 
schoenberg 
Schumann 
Strauss 

Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky 


Concerto  for  Orchestra  LM-2643 

Violin  Concerto  (joseph  silverstein)  LM-2852 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica")  LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-2848 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-2733 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  (phyllis  curtin)  LM-7031 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (van  cliburn)  LM-2724 

Symphony  No.  2  LM-2809 

Piano  Concerto  in  G     )  ,  .  Tw  «^- 

.   TT     .     .         >  (LORIN  HOLLANDER)  LM-2667 

rantasy  and  Variations  \ 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  (samuel  mayes)  LM-2703 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-7031 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  LM-2673 
(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 

The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi  LM-2785 
(With  chorus  and  soloists) 

Symphony  No.  41  and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass  -  Kennedy  Memorial  Service  LM-7030 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-2707 

Symphony  No.  6  LM-2834 

Symphony-Concerto  (samuel  mayes)  LM-2703 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (erick  Friedman)  LM-2732 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (lorin  Hollander)  LM-2732 

Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or"  LM-2725 

"Gurre-Lieder,"  Excerpts  (lili  chookasian)  LM-2785 

Symphony  No.  4  LM-2701 

"Ein  Heldenleben"  LM-2641 
Excerpts  from  "Salome";  The  Awakening  of  Helen 

from  "The  Egyptian  Helen"  (leontyne  price)  LM-2849 

Suite  from  The  Firebird  LM-2725 

Violin  Concerto  (joseph  silverstein)  LM-2852 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-2681 
(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 


mm 
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Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


t 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Bostor 


r  BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


TUESDAY  EVENING 
SERIES 


A-8 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 

1965-1966 


EXCELLAIT 
SURTOUT 


POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 


Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  accepl 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  ea 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fanfa 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  strar 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  One 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  in 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  measuri  ; 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  int( 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  mode 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  develoj 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  woi 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  8c  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  MILK  STREET         BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  542-1250 


Associated  with 

0BRI0N,  RUSSELL  8c  G 

Insurance    of   Every    Descripli  i 


Or, 


EIGHTY-FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Raymond  S. 


•  President 

•  Vice-President 

•  Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 
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Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo  Harry  J.  Kraut 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Ststare  Andrew  Raeburn 

Press  and  Publicity  Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 
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Program 


Notes 


Elgar  (Introduction  and 
Allegro  for  Strings)    . 

Martinu  (Symphony  No.  6) 


Entr'acte 

Martinu 's  Creative  Process 
(By  Milos  Safrdnek)    . 

Notes 

Saint-Saens  (Symphony 
in  C  minor)    . 
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CHARLES  MUNCH,  who  was  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra from  1949  through  1962,  returns 
to  Boston  this  week  as  guest  conductor 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  season  since 
his  retirement.  During  his  present  visit 
he  will  conduct,  in  addition  to  this 
evening's  concert,  the  programs  of 
March   17,   18  and   19. 

Dr.     Munch's     retirement     as     Music 
Director    of    this    Orchestra    has    in    no 
way    resulted    in    his    retirement    as    a 
conductor.    In  November,   1965,  he  led 
the    French    National    Orchestra    in    a 
pour  of  Europe  which  included  appear- 
ances in  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  Berlin 
ijand    Paris.     This    season    he    has    also 
iponducted  the  London   Philharmonia  in 
London.    More  recently  he  has  fulfilled 
a  two-week   engagement   with    the    Los 
Angeles    Philharmonic    Orchestra,    and 
just  prior  to  coming  to  Boston,  he  con- 
ucted    the     Symphony     Orchestras     of 
alias   and    Montreal.     Later   this   year 
e  will  conduct  in  Israel  and  Japan. 
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Pour  a  freshet  of  Spring  color  down 
this  robe  of  Surah  Silk.  Zipper  clos- 
ing. Gold,  Turquoise,  Raspberry  on 
White.    Sizes  8-16.  $50.00 


416  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  02116 
KEnmore  6-6238 


54  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY 
CEdar  5-3430 
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EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGRAP1 
BY  NICHOLAS  DEAN 


st; 


About  a  year  ago,  President  John 
gave  the   Secretary  of  the   Interior 
task  of  coming  up  with  a  comprehens 
plan  to  clean  up  and  preserve  the  Pc| 
mac    River,    to    make    it    a    model 
America.    As  one  part  of  this  proj 
Nicholas  Dean  has  been  photograph] 
the  Potomac  for  the  Department,  do 
menting  both  its  beauties  and  proble 
The  photographic  essay,   The  Potom 
now   on   display   in  the   Gallery,   is  t 
result   of    a   year's    work.     It    does  i 
represent    any    official    position    of 
Department  of  the  Interior,  but  is  o  „ 
photographer's  interpretation  of  a  r 
basin,  and  may  be  considered  as  n 
for  a  book  in  progress. 

Mr.    Dean,    a    native    of    New    Yi 
came  to  Boston  in  1953.    He  has  sh 
in  galleries  both  here  and  in  New 
and  in  a  number  of  museum  shows, 
prints  are  in  several  collections,  in 
ing  that  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IN  ABC-TV 
DOCUMENTARY 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wi 
be  featured  on  nationwide  televisk 
Wednesday,  March  23,  in  a  special  on> 
hour  documentary  program  present* 
by  the  American  Broadcasting  Cod 
pany.  The  program  will  depict  the  h 
of  Beethoven,  with  emphasis  on  h 
early  years,  as  part  of  a  continuing  s 
of  ABC  documentaries  entitled 
Saga  of  Western  Man."  The  film, 
tirely  in  color,  has  been  in  prepar 
for  nine  months.  It  will  show  acH 
locations  where  the  young  Beethove 
lived  and  walked,  including  the  Sch 
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nn  and  Hofburg  palaces,  scenes  in 
nna,  Heiligenstadt,  Bonn,  and  other 
ts  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
"he  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
ch  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director,  made 
iilable  its  personnel  and  facilities  for 
the  music  on  the  program.  The  Or- 
stra  will  be  heard  in  portions  of 
2thoven's  First  Symphony;  the  Third 
nphony,  "Eroica";  his  Contradance, 
.  7;  the  Finale  from  his  ballet  "Pro- 
theus";  an  excerpt  from  the  First 
no  Concerto,  with  Claude  Frank, 
nist;  and  one  movement  from  Mo- 
t's Symphony  No.  39.  Other  music 
Beethoven  will  be  the  Trio  for  Piano, 
Dlin  and  Cello,  Op.  1,  No.  3  with 
aude  Frank,  piano,  Joseph  Silverstein, 
as  ilin,  and  Jules  Eskin,  cello,  all  mem- 
s  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
lyers;  and  a  fugue  for  organ  com- 
sed  by  Beethoven  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
lyed  on  the  Symphony  Hall  organ 
John  Ferris,  Harvard  University 
ganist. 

The  program  on  Wednesday,  March 
will  be  sponsored  by  B.  F.  Goodrich 
d  telecast  over  the  ABC  network  from 
to  11  p.m.  A  second  telecast  is  sched- 
id  for  Sunday,  April  24,  at  4  p.m. 
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WHEN  YOU 
CANNOT  ATTEND 

The  Trustees  wish  to  express 
their  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
scribers who  are  generously  turn- 
ing in  their  tickets  when  they  are 
unable  to  attend  a  concert.  These 
tickets  are  resold  to  help  reduce 
the  deficit.  A  telephone  call  to 
Symphony  Hall  to  give  the  loca- 
tion and  name  of  the  subscriber 
is  sufficient. 

Commonwealth  6-1492 


R&D  MEN 
GRAVITATE  TO 
BGH. 

Some  potent  centripetal  force  seems 
to  draw  scientists,  technicians,  and 
engineers  to  Book  Clearing  House  in 
growing  numbers.  Actually,  it's  no 
secret:  they  simply  come  to  our  ex- 
ceedingly well-stocked  Text  &  Techni- 
cal Book  department  (on  the  second 
floor)  for  fast  and  certain  fulfillment 
of  their  technical-book  needs.  And, 
being  interested  in  the  arts  as  well, 
they  often  pause  to  browse  at  our 
long  book  and  record  counters  down- 
stairs.   Why? 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  1  1,000  paperback  titles 

4.  The  aforesaid  technical  books 

5.  10,000  record  titles 

6.  Literary  reviews  and  quarterlies 

7.  Our  left-bank  sidewalk  carts 

of  books 

That's  right.    Seven  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 
BOSTON        •        CO  7-1600 
Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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"I  happen  to  know  this  stock 
is  going  to  skyrocket." 


Make  no  mistake,  we're  always  open  to  suggestion. 

And  from  time  to  time,  a  little-known  stock  turns  up  that  has  a. 
the  earmarks  of  a  brilliant  future.  If,  after  thorough  profession* 
analysis,  it  still  looks  promising,  we're  only  too  happy  to  put  thj 
stock  to  work  to  the  advantage  of  our  customers. 

Unfortunately,  though,  this  is  pretty  rare.  So,  as  it  turns  ou 
most  of  the  so-called  "red-hot"  ones  get  a  cool  reception  from  us. 

Which  is  precisely  why  so  many  people  with  sizable  holdings  let  i 
manage  their  investments. 

We  protect  them  from  themselves.  And  their  friends*  We  don't  g< 
carried  away  by  hot  tips.  We  have  the  experience,  the  judgment,  an 
the  staff  to  dig  deep  into  promising  investment  opportunities  ar 
come  up  with  solid  recommendations  for  our  customers. 

The  point :  for  our  investment  officers  and  analysts,  investing  is 
full-time  career;  for  you,  it's  probably  not.  We  can  help  you. 

Now  then.  What  was  the  name  of  that  stock? 

THE  FIRST  6?  OLD  COLOIST 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Compa 
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IGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Eighth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  15,  at  8:30  o'clock 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Guest  Conductor 


,lgar Introduction  and  Allegro  for  Strings 

(Quartet  and  Orchestra),  Op.  47 

String  Quartet:   Joseph  Silverstein,  Clarence  Knudson, 
Burton  Fine,  Jules  Eskin 

\Iartinu ...  .  "Fantaisies  symphoniques"  (Symphony  No.  6) 

I.     Lento;  Allegro;  Lento 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Lento;  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

j* Jaint-Saens *  Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  minor  (with  Organ),  Op.  78 

I.     Adagio;  Allegro  moderato;  Poco  adagio 
II.     Allegro  moderato;  Presto;  Maestoso;  Allegro 
Organ:    BERJ  ZAMKOCHIAN 
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*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  ALLEGRO  FOR  STRINGS,  Op.  47 

By  Edward  Elgar 

Born  in  Broadheath  in  Worcester,  England,  lune  2,  1857; 
died  in  Worcester,  February  23,  1934 


The  Introduction  and  Allegro  was  published  in  1905,  dedicated  "to  my  friend 
Professor  S.  S.  Sanford,  Yale  University,  U.  S.  A.,"  and  first  performed  at  Queen's 
Hall,  London,  March  8,  1905,  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  first  per- 
formance in  this  country  was  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  23,  1906. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January 
1931,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  It  was  also  performed  January  24-25,  1941, 
when  Stanley  Chappie  conducted  as  guest. 

Ernest  Newman,  who  knew  Sir  Elgar,  has  related  that  the  germ  for 
this  work  occurred  to  Elgar  during  a  visit  to  Wales  about  1902 
"when  he  was  impressed  by  the  sound  of  distant  singing,  in  which  the 
cadence  of  a  falling  third  caught  his  fancy.  From  the  train  of  thought 
thus  generated,  sprang  the  main  theme  of  the  work  —  the  pseudo- Welsh 
tune.  Later  on,  a  song  heard  in  the  valley  of  the  Wye  reinforced  the 
Welsh  impressions,  and  led  to  the  completion  ol  the  work." 

The  piece  is  written  in  the  general  form  of  the  old  concerto  grosso, 
the  concertino  group  consisting  of  a  solo  string  quartet,  and  the  con- 
trasting orchestral  tutti  consisting  of  the  full  string  orchestra,  divided. 


^rndlvidualltu 

sparks  our  Spring  info  Summer  collection.  There 
are  exciting  dresses  from  Thailand,  the  talented 
Tina  Leser  has  designed  and  sent  another  group 
from  India.  All  of  these  are  exclusive  with  Hur- 
witch  Bros.  In  addition,  suits  from  Portugal  and 
dresses  from  Italy  give  everyone  a  chance  to 
express  her  own  personality  at 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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"The  Introduction  (Moderato,  4/4),"  according  to  the  analysis  by 
Rosa  Newmarch  made  for  the  programs  of  the  B.B.C.,  "opens  with  a 
theme  given  out  simultaneously  fortissimo  by  the  solo  quartet  and 
orchestra.  The  quartet  then  starts  a  subject  in  the  minor  which  recurs 
in  the  Allegro  in  a  fuller  form  and  a  major  key.  These  two  themes  are 
treated  for  a  time,  and  presently  the  solo  viola  introduces  an  allusion 
to  the  melody  in  the  Welsh  style.  After  this  broad,  expressive  cantilena 
the  opening  theme  (Tempo  primo)  is  recalled,  leading  to  the  close 
of  the  Introduction,  which  is  effected  by  another  reference  to  the 
Welsh  theme. 

"The  Allegro  begins  with  the  complete  statement  of  the  minor  sub- 
ject mentioned  above,  which  is  elaborated  at  some  length  before  the 
solo  quartet  announces  the  second  subject,  recognizable  by  its  staccato 
semi-quaver  figure.  To  the  development  of  this  succeeds  the  initial; 
theme  of  the  work,  on  which  a  climax  is  built  up.  There  is  some  bril- 
liant writing  for  strings,  the  second  subject  of  the  Allegro  lending 
itself  well  to  effective  passage-work.  After  another  climax  has  been 
worked  up,  this  section  dies  away  very  quietly  rallentando.  Instead  of 
a  conventional  working-out  of  the  thematic  material,  the  composer 
gives  us  a  fugato  movement  on  a  new  subject  (Allegro)  started  by  the 
second  violins  of  the  orchestra.  This  spirited  section  leads  back  to  the 
re-entrance  of  the  first  subject  of  the  Allegro,  the  staccato  semi-quaver 
figure,  and  the  opening  theme  of  the  Introduction.  After  this  quartet 
and  orchestra  combine  to  give  out  a  full  and  emphatic  version  of  the 
Welsh  melody,  molto  sostenuto.  The  work  ends  with  reminiscences  of 
the  first  theme  of  the  A  llegro." 


That  Elgar  was  thoroughly  an  Englishman  in  character,  habits,  and 
sentiment,  "a  matchlessly  tailored  and  tonsored  English  gentleman,  who 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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A  sophisticated  understatement 

with  the  new  brief  jacket. 

Simplicity  that  is  unmistakably  Davidow 

in  black  and  white  checks 

with  white  silk  lining. 

From  our  collection  of  Davidow  suits 

at  $125  to  $185.  Sketched,  $145 

French  Shops,  seventh  floor,  Filene's  Boston 
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hunts,  shoot,  fishes  —  and  bets,"  is  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  pro- 
found veneration  for  his  music  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  the  dis- 
parity between  this  veneration  and  the  more  measured  admiration  of 
other  countries.  Robert  Lorenz  gives  a  possible  solution:  "Side  by  side 
with  the  composers  who  are  recognized  to  have  been  great  by  cultured 
opinion  the  world  over,  there  have  generally  been  ones,  not  necessarily 
of  lesser  calibre,  appreciation  of  whom  has  been  limited  to  one  or  two 
nations,  or  even  to  one  nation  alone.  In  this  category  we  might  place 
Bruckner,  Mahler,  Faure  and  Elgar,  to  name  only  a  few  outstanding 
examples." 

England's  delight  in  Elgar  is  evident  in  a  resume  of  performances 
there  in  his  last  years,  performances  which  have  been  amply  repeated  in 
the  two  decades  following.  When,  on  his  seventieth  birthday,  he  was 
feted  with  numerous  "Elgar  programs"  and  oratorio  performances, 
one  program  book  stated:  "How  often  his  name  has  appeared  at  the 
Proms  it  would  take  some  time  to  count.  The  first  symphony  has  been 
included  five  times,  and  the  second  twice,  in  the  last  five  years:  at  the 
symphony  concerts  the  second  has  been  played  three  times,  and  the  first 
once.  In  the  same  period,  the  Enigma  Variations  have  had  seven  per- 
formances and  the  Cockaigne  Overture  eight  in  the  B.B.C.'s  public 
concerts,  and  practically  all  his  music  of  the  first  importance  has  been 
heard  and  heard  again." 


Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than*  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 


laTZSj   WORCESTER 
M»    STEIIMERT    &    SOIVS    162BOYLSTONST.  BOSTON   ESs  SPRINGFIELD 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  greatness  of  the  symphonies  or  the  oratorios  is  taken  in  England 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  Grove's  Dictionary  formally  coins  the 
adjective  "Elgarian"  to  describe  the  indescribable;  the  1954  edition 
gives  him  twenty  pages,  with  an  excellent  accounting  by  H.  C.  Colles. 
Full  length  biographies  appeared  in  1955  by  Percy  M.  Young  and  by 
Diana  M.  McVeagh;  J.  F.  Porte,  one  of  his  earlier  biographers,  crowns 
him  "one  of  the  immortals,  entirely  irrespective  of  nationality";  and 
another,  R.  J.  Buckley,  in  the  last  words  of  his  book,  gives  him  "a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  immortals."  Even  the  canny  Ernest  Newman, 
who  is  seldom  caught  in  excesses,  has  granted  Elgar  some  purple  words, 
albeit  well  salted  with  an  exposure  of  certain  weak  places  in  the  scores.* 
A  principal  dissenting  voice  is  that  of  Cecil  Gray.  He  dares  to  deride 
the  "imperialist"  side  of  Elgar,  who,  as  "self-appointed  Musician 
Laureate  of  the  British  Empire,"  wrote  "such  works  as  the  Imperial 
March,  the  Banner  of  St.  George,  the  Coronation  Ode,  the  Pomp  and 
Circumstance  Marches,  the  Fringes  of  the  Fleet,  or  the  Crown  of  India 
(undoubtedly  the  worst  of  the  lot)  —  all  of  them  perfect  specimens  of 
that  exotic  growth  called  Jingoism  which  nourished  with  such  tropical 

*  "Elgar,"  by  Ernest  Newman,  1920.  For  example,  Newman  considers  the  howling  demons  in 
Gerontius  "only  pantomime  demons,"  and  some  of  the  "Apostles"  "rather  dull  dogs."  The 
susceptible  Porte  finds  "too  much  of  the  sarcastic  element"  in  the  book. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  St.  Botolph  Street 


Boston 


Provides  for  the  handicapped  child: 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 

Transportation    •    Vocational  Training 
Medical  and  Dental  Care 

Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 

Social  Development      •       Noon  Meal 

Testing     •     Recreation     •     Camping 

Without  Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-Sectarian 
Day  School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor      Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON  —Boston 


The  Principal  Trumpet  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been 
playing  the  trumpet  —  progressively  well,  of  course  —  since  he  was 
eight.  A  native  of  Alpha,  Illinois,  he  attended  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity and  New  York  University,  continuing  his  musical  education  at  the 
Julliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York,  where  he  studied  with  William 
Vacchiano. 

Before  his  arrival  in  Boston,  he  played  with  the  New  York  City 
Center  Opera  and  Ballet  Company  and  the  Houston  Symphony;  he  was 
also  a  soloist  with  Paul  Lavalle's  Band  of  America. 

Mr.  Ghitalla,  who  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1951  and  thus 
celebrates  his  fifteenth  anniversary  in  1966,  is  also  a  teacher  of  music 
at  Boston  University  and  Tanglewood. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  with  the  re- 
minder that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


FOUNDED   1831 


TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE   ST. 


MEMBER   F.D.I.C 
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luxuriance  in  this  country  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  is  now  for- 
tunately almost  extinct."t 

The  year  1919  showed  a  sudden  fruitfulness  of  chamber  music  — a = 
violin  sonata,  a  string  quartet,  and  a  piano  quintet.  The  Violoncello 
Concerto  is  of  the  same  year.  With  this  final  large  and  much  praised 
work,  Elgar's  ready  productivity  was  at  an  end.  In  the  fourteen  years 
which  remained  of  his  life,  there  was  nothing  more  notable  to  show 
than  the  Severn  Suite  for  brass  band,  and  a  Nursery  Suite,  written  for 
Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Margaret  Rose.  But  the  previous,  vigorous, 
years  were  surprisingly  industrious.  In  addition  to  the  works  just  men- 
tioned, Elgar  wrote  a  vast  amount  of  music  in  every  conceivable  form: 
piano  and  organ  pieces,  solo  and  part  songs,  recitations  with  orchestra, 
ballets,  incidental  music,  music  for  chamber  groups,  many  "arrange- 
ments." 


t  In  Back  to  Methuselah,  G.  B.  Shaw  refers  to  "two  writers  of  the  name  of  Kipling  who  lived 
in  our  time :  the  one  was  an  eastern,  and  a  writer  of  merit ;  the  other  was  a  western,  and  only 
an  amusing  barbarian." 


KEnmore  6-1952 
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Newbury  Street  Eighteen 


Boston,   Mass. 


verse  *converse*con 
•converse  *converse 
verse  *convopofj-i 

verse*conv;.oc*uon 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there  s  a:  eas: 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  Symphony." Which  is  not  surpr  sing. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  e  se  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 
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LIFE  I\Sl  RA>CE 


The  following  works  of  Elgar  have  been  performed  by  this  Orchestra 
in  Boston: 

1901     (Nov.  30)  Overture,  "Cockaigne." 

1903  (Jan.  3)  Songs:  "Sea  Pictures,"  Sea  Slumber  Song,"  "Sabbath  Morning  at  Sea" 
(Mme.  Kirkby-Lunn);  (Dec.  26)  Variations  on  an  Original  Theme. 

1904  (Mar.  26)  Prelude  to  the  "Dream  of  Gerontius";  (Apr.  23)  Variations. 

1905  (Jan.  7)  Songs:  "In  Haven,"  "Where  Corals  Lie,"  "The  Swimmer"  (Muriel 
Foster);  (Dec.  30)  Overture,  "In  the  South." 

1906  (Dec.  15)  Overture,  "In  the  South." 

1909  (Feb.  27)  Symphony  in  A-flat  major,  No.  1. 

1910  (Jan.  8)  Symphony  in  A-flat  major,  No.  1;  (Apr.  9)  Variations. 

1911  (Mar.  4)  Songs:  "Where  Corals  Lie,"  "Sabbath  Morning  at  Sea"  (Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn);  (Dec.  2)  Symphony  in  E-flat  major,  No.  2. 

1925  (Jan.  9)  Transcription  for  Orchestra  of  J.  S.  Bach's  Organ  Fantasie  and  Fugue 
in  C  minor. 

1927     (Feb.  25)  Variations. 

1931     (Jan.  30)  Introduction  and  Allegro  (for  strings). 

1934  (Jan.  7)  Violin  Concerto,  with  Jascha  Heifetz  (Pension  Fund  Concert);  (Jan. 
19)  Variations  (Sir  Henry  Wood  conducting);  (Mar.  9)  Prelude  to  "The 
Dream  of  Gerontius"  (In  Memoriam). 

1935  (Jan.  11)  Symphony  No.  2  (Sir  Adrian  Boult  conducting). 
1941     (Jan.  24)  Introduction  and  Allegro. 

1946  (Jan.  18)  Variations  (Sir  Adrian  Boult  conducting). 

1954  (Jan.  22)  Variations. 

1955  (Apr.  12)  Cello  Concerto,  with  Maurice  Eisenberg  (Tuesday  Series). 

1956  (Nov.  9)  Introduction  and  Allegro. 

19.57  (Jan-  18)  Variations  (Pierre  Monteux  conducting). 

1960  (Nov.  25)  Variations  (Charles  Munch  conducting). 

1963  (Dec.  20)  Variations  (Pierre  Monteux  conducting). 

1964  (Nov.  6)  Symphony  No.  2  (Sir  John  Barbirolli  conducting). 

[copyrighted] 
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FANTAISIES  SYMPHON1QUES  (SYMPHONY  No.  6) 
By  Bohuslav  Martinu 

Born  in  Policka,  Czechoslovakia,  December  8,  1890; 
died  in  Liestal,  Switzerland,  August  28,  1959 


The  score  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Munch,  and  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  its  75th  anniversary.  It  was  first  performed  January  7-8,  1955,  by 
this  Orchestra  in  Boston. 

The  first  movement  is  dated  on  the  manuscript  (which  otherwise  is  dated  on  the 
title-page  as  completed  in  1953)  "New  York,  April  25,  1951— Paris,  May  26,  1953." 
The  explanation  of  this  extensive  period  for  the  first  movement  is  that  it  underwent 
re-writing. 

The  Fantaisies  have  received  an  award  by  the  New  York  Music  Critics  Circle  as  the 
"best  new  orchestral  work"  presented  in  New  York  in  the  year  1955.  (It  was  per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  there,  January  12  and  15,  1955.) 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  3  bassoons, 
4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion  and  strings. 

T)ohuslav  Martinu  composed  this  work  at  the  request  of  Charles 
•U  Munch.  The  score  is  in  three  movements,  the  first  episodic,  with 
frequent  changes  of  tempo. 

Mr.  Martinu,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  was  kind  enough  to  provide 
an  explanation  of  his  fanciful  title: 
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FOR  BEAUTIFULLY  HAND-SMOCKED  DRESSES, 

"HAND-KNITS"  FOR  BABIES,  AND 

LOVABLE  STUFFED  TOYS 

come  to 

The    Children's    Shop 
The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

where  your  purchases  help  support  vital  services  to  women 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston      •     Tel.  536-5651 


A  Symphony  of  Gifts  fromTH 


•  Elegant  Gift  Boxes,  Hampers,  Chests  filled  with 
delicacies,     cheeses,     candies,     hors    d'oeuvres. 

•  Gifts  for  the  Gentlemen         •  Wines  and  Spirits 

•  Perfumes  from  the  world's  most  famous  houses. 
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Even  if  your  brother-in-law 

knows  accounting, 
is  a  first-rate  bill  collector, 
can  analyze  investments, 
understands  taxes,  and 
never  takes  a  vacation- 
should  you  name  him  your  Executor? 

Economy  is  often  foremost  in  a  man's  mind  when  he  chooses  his 
Executor. 

He  wants  his  family  to  receive  the  maximum  amount  from  his 
estate.  Wouldn't  this  amount  be  even  greater  if  the  job  is  turned 
over  to  a  member  of  the  family  who  won't  charge  a  fee? 

Hardly.  Otherwise,  our  Personal  Trust  Division  would  have  been 
out  of  business  years  ago. 

At  State  Street  Bank  we  have  specialists  in  many  fields.  Their 
job  is  keeping  up  on  ways  to  cut  down  financial  loss  and  risk  for 
beneficiaries.  Fulltime.  All  year  round. 

Let  us  explain  how  the  choice  of  State  Street  Bank  as  your  Execu- 
tor—working closely  with  your  lawyer  — can  be  the  first  of  many 
economies  you  pass  on  to  your  family. 

(If  you've  already  named  your  brother-in-law,  we'll  gladly  serve 
with  him  as  co-Executor.  He'll  be  delighted  to  have  you  take  him 
off  the  hook.) 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

State  Street  Office:  Cor.  State  &  Congress  Sts. 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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"The  creation  of  a  piece  of  music  goes  through  many  metamorphoses. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  composer's  first  idea  to  the  com- 
poser's realization.  The  idea  remains  germinating  for  years,  and  sud- 
denly one  day  it  pushes  itself  into  the  mind  of  the  composer,  almost 
ready  to  be  written.  All  the  changes  of  the  first  impulse  and  all  the 
other  elements  suddenly  take  their  place  in  the  integrated  formation  of 
the  idea.  But  still  the  creative  problem  is  not  finished:  then  comes  the 
daily  work  and  with  it  many  difficulties  which  must  be  solved  before 
the  end  is  reached. 

"So  when  you  ask  the  composer  to  talk  about  his  work  for  a  program, 
he  is  often  reluctant  and  even  embarrassed,  and  he  usually  tries  to  avoid 
doing  so.  Often  the  first  impulse  is  already  far  away,  or  there  are  too 
many  of  them  to  enumerate.  They  may  be  a  part  of  the  composer's 
private  life  which  he  does  not  like  to  speak  of,  or  perhaps  he  does  not 
know  how  far  it  is  connected  with  the  piece,  because  the  real  musical 
problem  takes  the  place  of  many  other  things,  which  means  more  than 
the  change  of  feelings. 

"To  come  to  my  'Fantaisies,'  there  is  one  reason  for  this  work  which 
is  clear  and  certain  for  me:  I  wished  to  write  something  for  Charles 
Munch.    I  am  impressed  and  I  like  his  spontaneous  approach  to  the 
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music  where  music  takes  shape  in  a  free  way,  flowing  and  freely  follow- 
ing its  movements.  An  almost  imperceptible  slowing  down  or  rushing 
up  gives  the  melody  a  sudden  life.  So  I  had  the  intention  to  write  for 
him  a  symphony  which  I  would  call  'Fantastic';  and  I  started  my  idea 
in  a  big  way,  putting  three  pianos  in  a  very  big  orchestra.  This  was 
already  fantastic  enough,  and  during  work  I  came  down  to  earth.  I 
saw  it  was  not  a  symphony  but  something  which  I  mentioned  before, 
connected  with  Munch's  conception  and  conducting.  I  abandoned 
the  title  and  finally  I  abandoned  also  my  three  pianos,  being  suddenly 
frightened  by  these  three  big  instruments  on  the  stage. 

"I  called  the  three  movements  'Fantaisies,'  which  they  really  are. 
One  little  fantasy  of  mine  is  that  I  use  a  few  bars  quotation  from 
another  piece,  from  my  opera  Juliet,  which,  to  my  mind,  fitted  in  per- 
fectly well.  That  is  of  the  nature  of  fantasy.  I  did  it  somehow  for 
myself  because  I  like  the  special  orchestral  color  in  it,  and  thinking 
that  I  shall  never  hear  my  opera  again,  I  could  listen  once  more  to 
these  few  bars,  which  I  rewrote  by  memory." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Martinu  first  considered  "Fantastic 
Symphony"  for  his  title.  He  may  well  have  changed  it  in  the  realization 
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that  the  suggested  comparison  with  Berlioz  would  be  misleading.  It  has 
no  close  or  imitative  similarity  to  that  aptly  named  masterpiece.  It  has 
no  observable  descriptive  intent,  no  "idee  fixe."  It  is  indeed  episodic  in 
form,  with  a  whimsical  use  of  rhythm,  or  color,  while  in  these  respects 
the  fantasy  is  indebted  to  no  one,  but  is  the  composer's  own.  The  work 
is  bound  into  unity  by  recurrence  and  by  homogeneity  of  style.  The 
writing  is  clear  and  spare,  without  complexity  of  contrapuntal  texture. 
The  recurrence  is  less  literal  than  stylistic.  The  score  is  characterized 
by  a  constant  and  prominent  melodic  line,  often  vividly  backed  by 
rhythmic  play,  sometimes  vigorous  and  startling,  or  by  a  sinuous,  chro- 
matic, "color"  figure,  as  that  given  to  the  woodwinds  at  the  very  open- 
ing and  several  times  returning  in  varied  guise. 

The  first  movement  opens  lento,  9/8,  with  sustained  notes  by  the 
trumpets  over  the  curiously  rippling  figure  just  referred  to.  An  andante 
moderato,  beginning  with  the  flutes,  increases  to  an  allegro  (4/4),  intro- 
duced by  an  ascending  passage  for  the  horns.  A  nostalgic  theme  is 
developed  at  first  by  the  strings  alone;  other  instruments  enter  until  the 
full  orchestra,  still  in  melodic  vein,  brings  a  climax.  A  sustained  note 
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getting  up  early  enough  Friday  morning  to  stand  in  line. 

These  rush  seats  are  still  on  sale.  Henry  Higginson  would  be  proud  to 
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Dept.  SP  1,  501  BoylstonSt,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 
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from  the  oboe  introduces  a  new  section.  In  still  another,  the  violin  solo 
carries  a  rhapsodic  melody  to  a  percussive  accompaniment.  There  is  a 
return  to  the  opening  lento  section,  and  a  piano  ending. 

The  middle  movement  is  an  allegro  6/8.  It  brings  in  another  "rip- 
pling" passage.  A  reminiscent  theme  is  worked  together  with  a  short 
and  vigorous  motto  in  the  strings.  The  climax  gives  way  to  a  middle 
section  in  2/4,  which  builds  to  another  high  point,  with  full  orchestral 
chords.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  part,  treated  more  broadly  and 
ending  pianissimo. 

The  finale  is  a  lento  in  common  time.  The  orchestra  opens  with  a 
melodic  theme  (cantabile).  The  low  strings  propose  another  singing 
theme.  An  andante  section  in  3/4  is  introduced.  A  clarinet  solo  leads 
into  still  another  section  (allegro)  for  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a 
lento  close  whereby  the  Symphony,  as  well  as  its  earlier  movements, 
ends  softly. 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
MARTINU'S  CREATIVE  PROCESS 


Reprinted  from  "Bohuslav  Martinu  —  The  Man  and  His  Music" 
by  Milos  Safrdnek,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1944. 

/^vne  of  the  prerequisites  for  artistic  creation  is  the  ability  to  con- 
^^  centrate  —  not  only  consciously  and  deliberately,  but  also  by  a 
subconscious  absorption  in  abstract  impulses.  From  a  logical  point  of 
view  the  act  of  concentration  is  a  conscious  one;  in  reality,  however, 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  since  the  conception  of  a  new  idea  is  often 
the  direct  result  of  an  inception  which  cannot  be  denned  or  described 
with  precision.  In  the  case  of  music  the  composer  may  even  at  first  be 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  how  it  will  ultimately  be  expressed  in 
notes.  But  the  idea  forces  itself  relentlessly  upon  him,  with  a  strong 
urge  towards  completion.  It  is  at  first  merely  a  nebulous  sensation, 
indefinite  and  uncontrollable.  But  it  can  become  very  persistent  with- 
out the  composer  himself  being  fully  aware  of  its  nature  and  signifi- 
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cance;  and  a  great  deal  depends  upon  his  power  to  grasp  and  focus  it. 
With  Martinu  this  intangible  feeling  often  assumes  an  almost  plastic 
quality,  though  he  is  unable  to  define  its  shape  or  dimensions.  It  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  sensation  of  an  object  which  can  be  touched  by  the 
imagination;  the  anticipation  of  a  whole.  Perhaps  the  best  comparison 
might  be  found  in  the  viewing  of  a  wide  countryside:  our  vision 
takes  in  the  scene  as  a  whole,  but  we  cannot  define  it  with  exactness 
unless  we  concentrate  on  individual  details.  Once  we  are  aware  of 
these  details,  however,  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  the  entire  panorama 
and  retain  it  in  memory.  It  is  detail  that  first  attracts  our  attention. 
Although  our  sweep  of  vision  embraces  the  entire  countryside,  only 
that  part  of  it  upon  which  we  concentrate  our  attention  is  actually 
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visible,  the  remainder  being  surmised  by  the  aid  of  habit,  memory,  and 
experience. 

Thus  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  possible  to  take  in  an  impres- 
sion as  a  whole  or  whether  we  assemble  it  mentally  from  its  individual 
components.  Actually,  this  grasp  of  the  whole  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  all  artistic  effort.  It  does  not,  however,  in  any  way  indicate 
to  a  composer  in  what  form  his  work  will  be  written,  or  what  its  nature 
will  be.  It  also  does  not  necessarily  result  in  an  immediate  capture  of 
the  right  motive.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  a  composer  finds  it 
necessary  to  change  a  motive  completely  or  even  to  discard  it  for  a  new 
one,  as  is  shown  by  the  notes  in  Beethoven's  sketchbooks.  The  reason 
for  these  alterations  is  that  the  motive  is  not  always  found  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  composition  as  a  whole.  Sometimes,  however, 
some  very  slight  change  of  key  or  rhythm  or  even,  in  the  case  of  vocal 
music,  of  the  text,  may  bring  the  motive  into  alignment  with  the 
composer's  general  idea.  And  this  almost  indefinable  conception  calls 
for  a  quite  particular  type  of  concentration  and  experience.  It  is  in  no 
way  the  outcome  of  any  concrete  search.  It  is  possible  to  look  for 
a  thing  one  needs  if  one  is  familiar  with  it;  but  one  cannot  look  for 
something  if  one  does  not  know  what  it  is.  The  search  consists,  rather, 
in  a  certain  probing,  a  certain  stabilizing  of  ideas  which  approximately 
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correspond  with  one's  vision.  Even  then  the  difficulty  is  to  find  motives 
that  correspond  to  the  vision  as  a  whole;  for  at  this  stage  the  artist  is 
unable  to  tell  whether  they  satisfy  his  conception,  since  the  conception 
itself  is  still  undefined.  It  is  a  feeling  of  direction,  and  the  motive  but 
a  detail.  Therefore  the  purpose  of  concentration  should  be  to  appre- 
hend the  objective  from  every  possible  angle  simultaneously. 

This  does  not  mean,  as  is  the  popular  idea,  that  a  composer  is  visited 
by  an  ecstatic  inspiration,  in  which  he  hears  inaudible  music  played  on 
invisible  harps  by  unseen  hands.  On  the  contrary,  it  means  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  painfully  forced  from  the  very  core  of  his  conscious- 
ness —  something  that  wishes  to  live  and  that  only  he  can  bring  to  life. 
Far  from  being  a  poetic  or  ceremonial  act  or  a  state  of  exalted  contem- 
plation, it  is  a  struggle  to  give  birth  to  an  idea  which  the  composer,  by 
hard  human  labor,  is  trying  to  express  in  his  very  own  way.  In  a  similar 
manner  a  scientist  grapples  with  a  new  discovery  or  a  philosopher  with 
a  new  principle. 

Once  this  conception  of  the  whole  has  begun  to  enter  the  artist's 
consciousness,  he  is  able  to  take  the  work  firmly  in  hand,  not  only  as 
regards  structure  but  also  emotionally;  and  from  that  time  on,  no  out- 
side conditions  or  reactions  resulting  from  other  sources  will  be  able 
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to  disturb  him.  After  all,  the  emotional  complex  of  a  man  changes 
continually,  and  even  very  strong  feelings  do  not  always  last  long  either 
in  actuality  or  in  memory.  But  the  fundamental  emotions  which  shape 
the  will  of  the  artist,  and  differ  so  greatly  from  those  coming  from  out- 
side, remain  constant  in  one  direction.  In  other  words,  they  cease  to  be 
simply  emotions  and  become  a  state  of  mind  which,  although  to  a 
certain  extent  also  emotional,  is  in  a  completely  different  category. 
Thus  the  composer  arrives  at  the  moment  which  is  commonly  called 
inspiration,  but  which  in  truth  is  something  far  more  mysterious.  It  is 
in  reality  the  result  of  a  subconscious  process  of  thought,  allied  to  real 
hard  work  and  a  kind  of  alignment  of  direction,  rather  than  a  vision 
from  heaven.  It  is  also  often  a  matter  of  relaxation.  For  instance,  a 
composer  may  find  on  getting  up  in  the  morning  that  an  idea  he  had 
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When  you  visit  the  new  Pru  Tower,  take  a  few 
seconds  to  browse  through  our  south  lobby. 

You'll  come  upon  something  pretty  exciting. 
Iron  Tapestry,  it's  called  — one  of  several  major 
art  commissions  which,  when  completed,  will 
add  dimension  to  Prudential  Center.  One  of 
Boston's  fine  contemporary  artists,  Alfred 
Duca,  formed  it  of  cast  iron  that  he  selected, 
melted,  and  poured,  piece  by  piece. 

By  tradition,  tapestry  has  a  story  to  tell.  In 
Mr.  Duca's  tapestry,  you  will  find  intimations 
of  Boston  and  the  three  hills.  And  of  the  new 
Boston  for  which  this  stunning  new  art  form 
was  created. 
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tediously  and  vainly  sought  the  day  before  has  subconsciously  crystal- 
lized overnight.  It  is  of  course  true  that  inspiration  can  be  evoked  by 
some  strong  emotion  coming  from  outside;  but  in  actuality  this  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  initial  process  of  concentration  for  which 
the  soil  has  been  prepared  long  before,  even  though  it  may  up  to  then 
have  been  in  a  latent  state.  For  this  reason  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
joyful  reaction  to  evoke  the  composition  of  a  melancholy  Largo.  The 
opposite  occurs  even  more  often;  for  sadness  can  inspire  lightness,  even 
gaiety,  of  musical  expression.  The  work  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  is  full 
of  such  instances.  The  tragedy  of  Munich,  which  struck  at  Martinu's 
homeland,  brought  him  great  unhappiness;  yet  under  its  stress  he  pro- 
duced one  of  his  most  virile  works,  the  Double  Concerto. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  original  conception  remains  unchanged  in 
spite  of  all  outside  conditions.  Indeed,  should  this  not  hold  true  a 
composer  would  necessarily  have  to  change  his  emotional  direction 
many  times  during  the  composition  of  a  work,  perhaps  even  in  the 
course  of  a  single  movement;  and  the  outcome  would  be  a  complete 
lack  of  style  and  structure.  After  all,  the  listener  at  a  concert  has  to- 
receive  an  impression  of  a  work  as  a  whole,  without  knowing  anything; 
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it:  1966  Sedan  de  Ville;  rear:  1964  Sedan  de  Ville 
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again  the  great  new  Cadillac  car  has  established  itself  as  the  most  desired 
of  all  in  this  new  year  of  automobiles.  And  years  hence  it  will  still  be  the 
overwhelming  favorite.  For  Cadillac's  undeniable  leadership  in  comfort, 
performance,  and  engineering  is  not  merely  a  short-term  advantage.  Ask 
any  Cadillac  owner  of  long  standing  how  well  his  Cadillac  holds  its  value 
over  the  years.  And  you'll  realize  why,  model  after  model,  he  returns  so 
loyally  and  so  often  to  the  newest  version  of  the  Standard  of  the  World. 
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of  the  conditions  —  either  technical  or  emotional  —  under  which  it  was 
written. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked:  what  is  it  that  makes  music  sad  or 
gay?  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  piece  in  a  minor  key  to  be  of  a  joyous 
nature,  just  as  one  in  the  major  may  be  melancholy.  Again,  what  is  it 
that  constitutes  religious,  sensuous,  or  mystic  music?  It  is  impossible 
to  define  these  things  precisely,  and  what  is  commonly  said  on  the  sub- 
ject is  purely  conventional.  When  an  artist  is  absorbed  in  his  work, 
the  entire  process  which  preceded  it  is  sublimated  and  reaffirmed  in  his 
mind,  becoming  part  of  his  daily  life,  his  gestures,  his  very  breath.  All 
his  past  struggles  are  forgotten  and  he  knows  at  last  where  he  stands. 

Martinu  holds  in  highest  esteem  those  of  his  works  which  came 
unexpectedly,  thus  differing  in  his  judgment  from  the  general  opinion 
—  that  of  the  critics  in  particular  —  which  rates  higher  those  immedi- 
ately following  the  compositions  in  which  he  painfully  broke  new 
ground.  On  the  other  hand  a  certain  section  of  the  public  is  apt  to 
demand  an  emotional  and  programmatic  explanation  of  an  artist's 
work,  not  realizing  that  even  in  his  most  dramatic  compositions  he  is 
usually  thinking  only  of  the  medium  in  which  he  is  working,  and  look- 
ing at  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  craft.  This  does  not  of  course 
mean  that  when  a  composer  sits  down  to  write  a  work  he  is  a  craftsman 
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only,  and  that  all  his  ideas  are  already  crystallized  and  arranged  in  his 
mind.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  composer  of  today,  with  the  present 
practically  unlimited  technical  resources  at  his  disposal,  is  necessarily 
largely  occupied  with  the  materialization  of  his  ideas.  His  imagination 
must  be  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  these  material  factors,  even 
though  they  may  not  always  fit  in  with  his  original  concept.  He  has  to 
abide  by  the  limitations  inherent  in  the  instruments,  as  well  as  in 
sound  itself. 

Martinu,  in  spite  of  the  high  standard  he  has  set  himself,  composes 
very  swiftly,  even  the  most  complicated  parts  of  his  work  often  being 
written  directly  into  the  master  sheet  with  indelible  ink.  For  this  he 
has  as  a  guide  only  his  practically  illegible  stenographic  pencil  nota- 
tions, as  can  be  seen  by  the  photographs  of  his  sketch  for  the  Second 
Symphony.  The  decisive  factor  in  the  whole  working  out  is  his  initial 
inner  process. 

Not  long  ago  I  asked  Martinu  what  was  the  most  important  element 
in  his  creative  work.  The  reply  was  as  simple  and  deep  as  the  man 
himself:  "Selection  and  organization."  To  Martinu  the  word  "selec- 
tion" is  synonymous  with  "concentration";  and  by  "organization"  he 
means  the  clear,  organic  construction  of  his  work,  in  which  all  the 
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components  are  in  functional  relation  with  the  whole.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  in  his  own  compositions  he  rejects  mediums  in  general  cir- 
culation he  has  been  forced  to  use  an  entirely  different  formal  structure. 
He  does  not,  for  instance,  often  employ  the  form  of  the  sonata,  prefer- 
ring that  of  the  concerto  grosso.  This  is  evident  even  in  compositions 
such  as  his  symphonies,  which  one  might  expect  to  be  in  sonata  form. 
All  compositional  ingredients  —  harmony,  polyphony,  rhythm,  and 
color  —  are  subordinated  to  the  organic  development  of  the  work  and 
its  effect  as  a  whole. 

It  is  characteristic  of  his  compositions  that  the  complete  theme  often 
does  not  appear  immediately  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  to  be 
subjected  to  variation  and  imitation  —  as  in  sonata  form  —  but  rather 
is  gradually  evolved  during  the  entire  movement,  so  that  an  unceasing 
musical  current  builds  up  a  final  unity.    Often  the  treatment  of  one 
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theme  suffices  for  a  movement,  without  the  necessity  for  a  counter- 
theme.  A  sense  of  constructivism  plays  an  important  part  in  his  work, 
as  does  also  a  rich  and  vital  rhythmic  sense,  the  latter  a  Czech  and 
Slovak  ingredient.  In  his  latest  works  this  feature  is  less  prominent,  as 
his  compositions  tend  to  become  more  and  more  lyrical.  His  sense  of 
orchestration  is  natural  and  practically  infallible.  The  sound  is  always 
clear,  never  foggy  or  merely  stormy;  and  his  discoveries  in  sonority  often 
take  the  listener  by  surprise.  Martinu  draws  sharp  distinction  between 
the  various  genres  —  chamber  music,  symphonic  music,  and  music  for 
theater  and  film.  His  quartet  is  never  an  orchestra;  his  music  for  the 
theater  is  never  a  symphony.   His  melody,  rhythm,  and  color  emanate 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 

The  request  in  your  letter  of  April  5  th  for  my  regard  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  —  brings  nostalgic  memories. 

All  good  wishes  and  success  for  your  party  celebrating  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  85th  Anniversary. 

Sincerely, 


Jascha  Heifetz 


j&* 


My  warmest  greetings  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  this 
important  anniversary.  Amongst  my  most  treasured  possessions  is  the 
silver  bowl  they  gave  me  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert,  one  of  very  many 
wonderful  occasions  on  which  I  played  with  them. 

Myra  Hess 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  its  concerts  and  records  has 
set  a  standard  of  quality  second  to  none  for  the  World  of  Symphonic 
Music. 

Leopold  Stokowski 

What  is  there  to  add  to  the  praise  of  an  orchestra  as  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony? An  orchestra  which  has  had  for  conductors  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Koussevitzky  and  now  Leinsdorf? 

It  has  reached  the  summit  of  fame  and  quality  over  the  eighty-five  years 
of  its  existence. 

As  for  myself,  I  can  only  humbly  declare  that  I  am  proud  of  having 
been  associated  with  this  magnificent  orchestra  as  a  soloist  on  so  many 
unforgettable  concerts. 

All  my  congratulations  on  this  great  date  of  the  85th  Anniversary  and 
my  good  wishes  for  many  years  to  come. 

Artur  Rubinstein 
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directly  from  the  Czech  nature;  he  continues  in  the  footsteps  of  Dvorak 
and  Smetana. 

"His  music,"  wrote  Ernest  Ansermet,*  "is  less  than  most  enveloped 
by  aesthetic  preventions  in  that  it  is  based  on  spirit  and  truth.  What 
is  striking  with  Martinu,"  continues  the  distinguished  Swiss  conduc- 
tor, "is  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  characterize  in  one  word,  as 
it  may  be  in  the  case  of  other  composers,  his  melody,  which  does  not 
represent  anything  out  of  the  ordinary,  his  harmony,  whose  tonal 
conduct  is  courageous  and  complicated  but  which  follows  the  conse- 
crated path,  or  his  procedure  of  style.  There  is,  however,  one  factor 
which  imposes  itself,  namely  the  expressive  character  of  his  work, 
which  thus  is  in  agreement  with  the  most  constant  tradition  of  our 
art  and  which  Martinu  attains  through  media  of  his  very  own.  There 
are  only  a  few  composers  who  have  realized  their  'mot  d'ordre,' 
return  to  pure  music,  in  so  fortunate  a  manner  as  his,  namely  that  his 
composition  is  fully  contained  in  the  musical  substance  in  which  he  is 
working  and  in  which  he  finds  a  medium  enabling  him  to  give  his 
music  an  ardent  life  of  sentiment  without  resorting  to  the  rhetoric 
brought  about  by  romanticism,  which  became  fatally  conventional." 

*  In  the  program  notes  of  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  November  22,  1943. 
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■The  Boston  Symphony  conducted  by  Charles  Munch 

Jnusual  steps  were  taken  to  capture,  with  fidelity,  the  depth  and  intricacy  of 
iaint-Saens'  mighty  "Organ"  Symphony.  Even  the  seats  in  the  front  half  of 
Boston's  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  were  removed  to  create  a  special  seating  plan 
or  instrumentalists !  Munch's  performance  projects  every  nuance  with  striking 
onic  and  dramatic  impact.  Berj  Zamkochian  is  the  organist,  and  Leo  Litwin  and 
Bernard  Zighera,  the  pianists.  A  splendid  recording  of  rare  power  and  definition. 
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te  years  Martinu  spent  in  Paris,  during  which  his  outlook  was 
enriched  by  the  internationalism  of  the  metropolis,  clarified  his  own 
innately  Czech  expression.  America  gave  him  greater  freedom  and 
authority,  and  an  increased  craftsmanship  in  his  work.  Consequently 
his  compositions  are  not  attached  exclusively  to  local  soil,  but  con- 
tribute, rather,  as  a  Czech  component,  to  world  culture. 

This  aim,  not  only  consciously  adopted,  but  part  of  the  composer's 
very  nature,  lends  his  work  true  originality.  It  would  be  an  error, 
however,  to  suppose  that  this  constitutes  a  limitation,  excluding  com- 
positions inspired  by  deep,  passionate,  and  human  feelings.  He  has 
written  such  works,  but  they  never  lose  balance  or  control.  An  example 
is  the  Double  Concerto,  which  from  first  to  last  is  full  of  emotional 
tension.  In  spite  of  this  it  does  not  contain  a  romantic  climax,  and  is 
definitely  without  any  "significant  substance"  —  the  so-called  depth  of 
thought  which,  as  Busoni  correctly  states,  cannot  be  expressed  in  musi- 
cal terms.  What  is  needed  today  is  an  unchanging  principle  of  musical 
beauty  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  limits  of  musical  expression. 
These  are  the  foundations  of  Martinu's  entire  work. 
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achieve  an  exceptionally  musical,  non-strident 
quality.  Panels  are  sand-filled  for  excellent 
bass  response. 


W60 

512250 


Radio  Shack  Corp.,  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lafayette  Radio,  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lafayette  Radio,  1400  Worcester  Street,  Natick,  Mass. 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.,  88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music,  518  Washington  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


British  Industries  Corp..  Westbury,  New  York  11591 


marioii   ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories  —  displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated  table 
settings  in  the  contemporary  manner. 

Good  design  gift  ideas  by  outstanding 
international  designers  and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 


A  Fine  Specialty  ^hop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 

THE 

PREP  SHOPy^ 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 

Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.   •    CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  No.  3,  Op.  78 

By  Charles  Camille  Saint-Saens 

Born  in  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  died  in  Algiers,  December  16,  1921 


Composed  for  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  this  Symphony  was  first  per- 
formed by  that  orchestra  in  London,  May  19,  1886,  under  the  composer's  direction. 
It  was  first  heard  in  Paris  and  in  America  in  the  following  season  (the  American 
performance  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York,  Theodore 
Thomas  conductor,  February  19,  1887).  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  16,  1901.  Saint-Saens  conducted  this  Sym- 
phony at  a  special  concert  of  this  Orchestra  in  Boston,  November  26,  1906.  After  his 
death,  the  Adagio  was  played  (December  23,  1921)  in  his  memory. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  organ,  piano  (four  hands), 
and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Franz  Liszt. 

ripHE  following  analysis  was  prepared  by  the  composer  for  the  initial 
-*■  performance  in  England: 
"This  Symphony,  divided  into  two  parts,  nevertheless  includes  prac- 
tically the  traditional  four  movements:  the  first,  checked  in  develop- 
ment, serves  as  an  introduction   to   the  Adagio,  and  the  Scherzo   is 


Espana  Noche  by  Block  China 
from  a  large  but  discriminating 
dinnerware  and  home 
accessories  collection. 
Bride's  preferences  registered  .  . 
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the  UPPER  STORY 

Forty  Church  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 
547-3994 

Member,  Harvard  Square  Park  &  Shop  Plan 


WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD 
are  you  going? 


Whether  you're  doin^ 
the  Continent,  wintering  in 
warmer  climes  or  discovering 
the  ageless  wonder  of  the  Orient 
...  the  preferred  New  England  travel 
consultant  is  GARBER'S.  It's  New  Eng- 
land's largest  travel  service  ...  and 
New  England's  most  expert.  We 
have  carefully  staffed  offices  for 
your  convenience.  Call  on  us     Jr*, 
V%C     soon  to  discuss  your      jft/ 
travel  plans.      V^ 


* 


barber 

TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Jordan  Marsh  Company  •  HA-6-4140 

1406  Beacon  Street,  Brookline         •  RE  4-2100 

1157  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  •  AV  2-2100 

767  Beacon  Street,  N.evyjpn  •  DE  2-4620 

Prudential  Center  office  opens  February 
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connected  after  the  same  manner  with  the  Finale.  The  composer  has 
thus  sought  to  shun  in  a  certain  measure  the  interminable  repetitions 
which  are  more  and  more  disappearing  from  instrumental  music. 

"After  an  introduction  Adagio  of  a  few  plaintive  measures  the 
string  quartet  exposes  the  initial  theme,  which  is  sombre  and  agitated 
(Allegro  moderato).  The  first  transformation  of  this  theme  leads  to  a 
second  motive,  which  is  distinguished  by  greater  tranquillity;  after  a 
short  development,  in  which  the  two  themes  are  presented  simultane- 
ously the  motive  appears  in  a  characteristic  form,  for  full  orchestra, 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  A  second  transformation  of  the  initial  theme 
includes  now  and  then  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  Introduction.  Varied 
episodes  bring  gradually  calm,  and  thus  prepare  the  Adagio  in  D-flat. 
The  extremely  peaceful  and  contemplative  theme  is  given  to  the  violins, 
violas,  and  violoncellos,  which  are  supported  by  organ  chords.  After  a 


GOMBERG  MUSIC  WORKSHOP 

Robert  Gomberg,  Director 

Beginning  July  1  through  August  15,  we  are  bringing  a  Music  Workshop 
to  Rockport,  Massachusetts,  on  picturesque  Cape  Ann. 

A  distinguished  faculty  will  join  me  in  bringing  individual  ^ruction  and 
guidance  to  smdents  in  Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  Chamber  Musxc  and  Music  Theory. 
Partial  scholarships  available. 

The  faculty  includes : 

Robert  Gomberg  —  Violin  and  Chamber  Music 
WlLLEM  VAN  DEN  BURG  —  Cello  and  Chamber  Music 
Richard  Hagopian  —  Viola 
Mme.  Renee  Longy  —  Music  Theory 
For  information  write  to 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 
143  Beaconsfield  Road     •     Brookline,  Massachusetts 


MALBEN'S 

A  gourmet's  delight 


100  varieties  of  the  world's  finttt   natural 

cheeses  -  BRIE  -  CHESHIRE  -  STILTON 

—  GOURMONDISE  —  BEL  PAISE  —  GOR- 

GONZOLA  plus  choice  cuts  of  fresh  prime 

meats  including  HAMS,  BACONS,  SAUSAGES 

FRESH  FRUITS,  TOO! 

SWISS  IMPORTED  GRAPILLON '         „. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  NON  ALCOHOLIC  UVtMAGI 

158  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Boston,   Mats.  Phone  26S-120I 

IMPORTED  PROSCIUTTO 
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BOSTON'S  MOST  TALKED 
ABOUT   THEATRE   CRITIC 


ONE  OF  THE  REASONS  WHY  EVERYBODY'S 

READING  THE  GLOBE  THESE  DAYS. 

MAYBE  YOU'D  BETTER  LOOK  INTO  IT. 


A  good  theatre  critic  must 
be  easy  to  read,  well-read, 
intelligent  and  objective  - 
with  no  axe  to  grind, 

The  Boston  Globe's  Kevin 
Kelly  is  such  a  critic.  He's 
considered  New  England's 
best.  Even  the  playwrights, 
performers  and  producers 
respect  his  views. 

You'll  catch  his  lively  col- 
umns only  in  The  Globe. 


GOOD  FOR  ANY  PERFORMANCE 


i 


V 


L. 


variation  (in  arabesques)  performed  by  the  violins,  the  second  trans- 
formation of  the  initial  theme  of  the  A  llegro  appears  again,  and  brings 
with  it  a  vague  feeling  of  unrest,  which  is  enlarged  by  dissonant  har- 
monies. These  soon  give  way  to  the  theme  of  the  Adagio.  This  first 
movement  ends  in  a  Coda  of  mystical  character,  in  which  are  heard 
alternately  the  chords  of  D-flat  major  and  E  minor. 

"The  second  movement  begins  with  an  energetic  phrase  (Allegro 
moderato),  which  is  followed  immediately  by  a  third  transformation 
of  the  initial  theme  in  the  first  movement,  more  agitated  than  it  was 
before,  and  into  which  enters  a  fantastic  spirit  that  is  frankly  disclosed 
in  the  Presto.  Here  arpeggios  and  scales,  swift  as  lightning,  on  the 
pianoforte,  are  accompanied  by  the  syncopated  rhythm  of  the  orchestra, 
and  each  time  they  are  in  a  different  tonality  (F,  E,  E-flat,  G).  The 
repetition  of  the  Allegro  moderato  is  followed  by  a  second  Presto,  which 


TOYS 


TOGS 


EA.O.  * 
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Boston 
Mass.  at 


S  CREATE        Newbury  St. 


BRANCHES:  Ar dmore,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland 
ttilo,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Westchester,  N.  Y 


ITS  FUN  TO  SHOP  AT  SCHWARZ! 


The  Food  Stores 
for  People  Who  Care 


America's 
no.  1 

selling 
scotch 
whisky! 


BLENDED 
86  PROOF 
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SCOTLAN  D'S  BEST  distilleries  produce 

CUTTY  SARK 

QUALITY  SCOTCH  WHISKY 


IMPORTED  BY 
THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 
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Smith,  Barney  &  Co.  recognizes,  as 
Richard  III  did,  that  "Men  shall  deal 
anadvisedly  sometimes,  Which  after 
hours  give  leisure  to  repent."  Perhaps 
sven  the  best  counsel  can  be  no  guar- 
antee against  later  regret.  But  it's  surely 
Detter  to  act  advisedly. 

During  Smith,  Barney's  ninety  years 
ind  more,  we've  worked  closely  with 
xundreds  of  corporations.  They  know 
the  value  of  our  advice.  Whether  the 
company  was  "going  public"  for  the 
"irst  time ...  or  was  a  closely  held  cor- 
Doration  looking  for  the  best  way  to 
Droaden  ownership  ...  or  was  seeking 
growth  through  merger  or  acquisition 


. .  .Smith,  Barney's  knowledgeable  assis- 
tance, our  imaginative  anticipation  of 
factors  sometimes  overlooked,  have 
helped  preclude  any  repentance  at  lei- 
sure in  "after  hours." 

Does  your  company  need  new 
capital?  Does  it  face  any  problem  in 
financial  planning?  Let  us  talk  it  over 
with  you.  We  can  help  you. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  and  American  Stock  Exchanges 

125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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at  first  is  apparently  a  repetition  of  the  first  Presto;  but  scarcely  has  it 
begun  before  a  new  theme  is  heard,  grave,  austere  (trombone,  tuba, 
double-basses),  strongly  contrasted  with  the  fantastic  music.  There  is  a 
struggle  for  the  mastery,  and  this  struggle  ends  in  the  defeat  of  the  rest- 
less, diabolical  element.  The  new  phrase  rises  to  orchestral  heights, 
and  rests  there  as  in  the  blue  of  a  clear  sky.  After  a  vague  reminiscence 
of  the  initial  theme  of  the  first  movement,  a  Maestoso  in  C  major 
announces  the  approaching  triumph  of  the  calm  and  lofty  thought. 
The  initial  theme  of  the  first  movement,  wholly  transformed,  is  now 
exposed  by  divided  strings  and  the  pianoforte  (four  hands),  and 
repeated  by  the  organ  with  full  strength  of  the  orchestra.  A  brilliant 
Coda,  in  which  the  initial  theme  by  a  last  transformation  takes  the 
form  of  a  violin  figure,  ends  the  work." 

[copyrighted] 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in 

THE 

BOSTON   SYMPHONY 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall      •      CO  6-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


"The  Man  Who 
Cares,  Prepares" 

SHARON  MEMORIAL  PARK 

SHARON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  Boston  Area  364-2855 


FUNERAL 
SERVICE 


SINCE 
1832 


J.  S.  Waterman  §  Sons,  Inc. 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 
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ERNEST  F.  DIETZ,  President 


INCORPORATED 


Established    1908 


339  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON 


Painting  Contractors  and  Decorators 

Professional  color  planning — application  of  paint  finishes,  wallcoverings  and 
decorations — for    new    construction,    renovations    and    building    maintenance. 


T.  O.  METCALF  CO. 

LETTER  PRESS         PRINTING        PHOTO  OFFSET 
Boston,  Mass.  02210 

51  Melcher  Street  <§**s>  Telephone:  HAncock  6-5050 


CONTACT 

Making  your  printing  do  more  selling  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  knack  of  buying  good  printing.  The 
most  costly  and  effective  selling  piece  in  the  world 
is  absolutely  worthless  until  it  comes  into  contact 
with  a  prospect. 

Send  a  piece  of  printed  salesmanship  with  every 
letter,  invoice  and  package. 

GEO.   H.   ELLIS   CO. 

272  Congress  Street        •        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Tel.   542-7800 
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Friends'  Annual  Meeting  and  Tea 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  invited 
all  those  who  are  current  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  to  the  Thirty- 
second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Monday  afternoon,  March  21,  at  3:30  p.m. 

After  a  short  business  session  the  Friends  will  see  a  specially 
arranged  preview  of  a  one-hour  documentary  film  prepared 
by  the  American  Broadcasting  Company,  entitled  "Beethoven. " 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  all  the  music  for 
the  film,  which  is  part  of  a  continuing  series  of  ABC  documen- 
taries on  "The  Saga  of  Western  Man."  Filmed  entirely  in  color 
over  the  past  nine  months,  the  program  will  depict  the  life  of 
Beethoven,  with  emphasis  on  his  early  years,  and  will  show 
actual  locations  where  the  young  Beethoven  lived  and  walked, 
including  the  Schoenbrunn  and  Hofburg  palaces,  scenes  in 
Vienna,  Heiligenstadt,  Bonn,  and  other  parts  of  Germany  and 
Austria. 

The  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr.  Leinsdorf,  will  be  heard  in 
portions  of  Beethoven's  First  Symphony;  the  Third  Symphony, 
"Eroica";  his  Contradance,  No.  7;  the  Finale  from  his  ballet 
"Prometheus";  an  excerpt  from  the  First  Piano  Concerto,  with 
Claude  Frank,  pianist;  and  one  movement  from  Mozart's- Sym- 
phony No.  39.  Other  music  by  Beethoven  will  be  the  Trio  for 
Piano,  Violin  and  Cello,  Op.  1,  No.  3  with  Claude  Frank,  piano, 
Joseph  Silverstein,  violin,  and  Jules  Eskin,  cello;  and  a  fugue  for 
organ  composed  by  Beethoven  at  the  age  of  twelve,  played  on 
the  Symphony  Hall  organ  by  John  Ferris,  Harvard  University 
Organist. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  preview  there  will  be  tea  in  the  lower 
Foyer,  arranged  with  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Council  of 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Pastene  offers  a 

complete  assortment  of 

the  choicest  American  wines, 

bottled  at  the  winery 

in  California  — 

for  your  enjoyment. 

PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  C0.9  INC. 

BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 


MUNTJNCTOri     AVtMUt      COR.KIDO* 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail.  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  —  and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 
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BOSTON 

SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND 

TRUST 


100  FranHi.n  Street.  Boston  Mass  02106 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  (Series  A)  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 


MARCH  29 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

CLAUDE  FRANK,  Piano 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Violin 

JULES  ESKIN,  Cello 


APRIL  19 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


DOTE 
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Me,  Major  Higginson? 


gr-^ 


Yes,  you.  When  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  founded  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1881,  he  did  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
a  permanent  symphony  orchestra  of  highest  professional  caliber  could 
never  pay  its  own  way,  and  for  almost  forty  years  cheerfully  assumed 
the  annual  deficit. 

He  insisted  on  one  thing  —  quality.  He  established  the  Orchestra's 
wise  policy  of  hiring  the  best  conductor  available,  furnishing  him  with 
first  rank  players,   and   leaving  musical   judgment   to   the  musicians. 

Times  (and  taxes)  have  changed,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
one  man  or  a- few  men  to  be  art  patrons  in  this  splendid,  Nineteenth 
Century  manner.  Hence,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra—  and  you. 

j» 

Your  contribution  —  as  generous  as  you  wish  —  to  the  maintenance 

of  our  great  Orchestra  is  your  membership  card  to  the  Friends.  It 
enables  you  in  some  part  to  share  the  great  work  that  Maj.  Higginson 
started  so  many  years  ago.  It  helps  assure  you  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony will  continue  to  be  a  great  symphony  orchestra. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 
Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Ganger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood    6-8348                                           BROOKLINE    46.    MASSACHUSETTS 

SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 

2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NIT  KIN,    m.mus 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


HARRY  GOODMAN 

Teacher  of  Piano 

143  LONGWOOD  AVENUE 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 

ASpinwall  7-1259         —         734-2933 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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MRS.  AARON   RICHMOND   and   WALTER   PIERCE 

present  in  the 
BOSTON   UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

SUN.  AFT.,  MAR.  20  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL  (SOLD  OUT) 

ANDRES   SEGOVIA 

The  Extraordinary  Guitarist 

WED.  EVE.,  MAR.  30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HOUSTON   SYMPHONY 

SIR  JOHN   BARBIROLLI,  Conductor 

RALPH   HOLMES,   Violin   Soloist 

Verdi,  Overture  to  "Forza  del  Destino";  Vaughan  Williams,  "The 
Lark  Ascending";  Ravel,  Tzigane;  Mahler,  Symphony  No.  5 

SEATS  NOW  AT  BOX-OFFICE:    $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 


FRI.  EVE.,  APR.  1 


VAN   CLIBURN 

The  Distinguished  American  Pianist 

$6,  $5.50,  $5,  $4,  $3,  $2.50 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


SEATS  NOW  AT  BOX-OFFICE 
FOR  TWO  POPULAR  EVENTS: 


FRI.  EVE.,  MAR.  25  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

JOSE  GRECO  SPANISH  DANCE  COMPANY 


SUN.,  MAR.  27  at  3 


L.50,  $4,  $3.50,  $3,  $2.50 


VICTOR 
BORGE 

in  his  new  edition  of 
"COMEDY  IN  MUSIC11 

with   LEONID  HAMBRO 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


STEINWAY  PIANOS 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


THURSDAY  EVENING 
SERIES 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


EXCELLAIT 
SURTOUT 


POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  earl} 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fanfares 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  strange 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  One  ol 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  in  his 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  measuring 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  into  a 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  modern 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  develop  a 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &•  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  MILK  STREET         BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  542-1250 


Associated  with 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  8c  CO. 

Insurance    of   Every    Description 


1GHTY  -FIFTH      SEASON 


i  9  6  5  -  i  9 
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CONCERT    BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Raymond  S. 


President 
•  Vice-President 

Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Ststare 

Press  and  Publicity 


SYMPHONY      HALL 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Andrew  Raeburn 

Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 
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VERDI'S  REQUIEM 

MaeatcoLeinsdorf 's  particular  affinity  for  "Verdi's  finest  opera" 

has  produced  a  recording  of  rare  stature.  Here  is  a  profoundly 
moving  work  recorded  in  brilliant  I)  yn  a  groove  sound.  "2-record 
album  includes     nn*  VTPTinD 
textpieceandcom-   1\UA  V  \\J  1  Uil 

plete  libretto.  @The  most  trusted  name  in  sound  , 

■  J*-, 
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CONTENTS 
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Notes 

Elgar  (Introduction  and 
Allegro  for  Strings)    . 

Martinu  (Symphony  No.  6) 

Entr'acte 

Martinu 's  Creative  Process 
(By  Milos  Safrdnek)    . 

Notes 

Saint-Saens  (Symphony 
in  C  minor)    . 
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CHARLES  MUNCH,  who  was  Music 
irector  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
lestra  from  1949  through  1962,  returns 

Boston  this  week  as  guest  conductor 
r  the  fourth  consecutive  season  since 
s  retirement.  During  his  present  visit 
|  will  conduct,  in  addition  to  this 
^ening's  concert,  the  programs  of 
[arch  18  and   19. 

Dr.  Munch's  retirement  as  Music 
irector  of  this  Orchestra  has  in  no 
ay  resulted  in  his  retirement  as  a 
inductor.  In  November,  1965,  he  led 
e  French  National  Orchestra  in  a 
ur  of  Europe  which  included  appear- 
ices  in  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  Berlin 
td  Paris.  This  season  he  has  also 
inducted  the  London  Philharmonia  in 
ondon.    More  recently  he  has  fulfilled 

two-week  engagement  with  the  Los 
ngeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and 
ist  prior  to  coming  to  Boston,  he  con- 
jcted  the  Symphony  Orchestras  of 
alias  and  Montreal.  Later  this  year 
2  will  conduct  in  Israel  and  Japan. 


Site  cfroMSscau3Couse  of  33osIor 


rv  luted  Stripes 

Pour  a  freshet  of  Spring  color  down 
this  robe  of  Surah  Silk.  Zipper  clos- 
ing. Gold,  Turquoise,  Raspberry  on 
White.    Sizes  8-16.  $50.00 


416  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  02116 
KEnmore  6-6238 


54  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY 
CEdar  5-3430 
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EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGRAP] 
BY  NICHOLAS  DEAN 
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About  a  year  ago,  President  Johns 
gave  the   Secretary  of  the   Interior  t 
task  of  coming  up  with  a  comprehensi 
plan  to  clean  up  and  preserve  the  Pot 
mac    River,    to    make    it    a    model    f 
America.    As  one  part  of  this  proje 
Nicholas  Dean  has   been  photographinj  & 
the  Potomac  for  the  Department,  doci 
menting  both  its  beauties  and  problem!  • 
The  photographic   essay,   The  PotomM 
now   on   display  in  the   Gallery,   is   th 
result   of    a   year's    work.     It    does    nc 
represent    any    official    position    of    thr 
Department  of  the  Interior,  but  is  on* 
photographer's  interpretation  of  a  rive 
basin,  and  may  be  considered  as  note 
for  a  book  in  progress. 

Mr.  Dean,  a  native  of  New  York 
came  to  Boston  in  1953.  He  has  show: 
in  galleries  both  here  and  in  New  Yor 
and  in  a  number  of  museum  shows.  Hi 
prints  are  in  several  collections,  includ  | 
ing  that  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Ar 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA  IN  ABC-TV 

DOCUMENTARY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wi 

be    featured    on    nationwide    televisic 

Wednesday,  March  23,  in  a  special  on< 

hour    documentary    program    present* 

by    the    American    Broadcasting    Con 

pany.    The  program  will  depict  the  li 

of    Beethoven,    with    emphasis    on    h 

early  years,  as  part  of  a  continuing  serl 

of    ABC    documentaries    entitled    "Tl 

Saga  of  Western  Man."    The  film,  ej 

tirely  in  color,  has  been  in  preparati* 

for   nine    months.    It   will    show    actu 

locations    where    the    young    Beethov 

lived  and  walked,  including  the  Schoe 
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tic 


?funn   and    Hofburg   palaces,    scenes    in 
ienna,  Heiligenstadt,  Bonn,  and  other 

fliirts  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
The     Boston     Symphony     Orchestra, 

as  rich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director,  made 

Mailable  its  personnel  and  facilities  for 
1  the  music  on  the  program.   The  Or- 

)j  lestra    will    be    heard    in    portions    of 
eethoven's  First  Symphony;  the  Third 

iol^mphony,  "Eroica";  his  Contradance, 
o.  7;  the  Finale  from  his  ballet  "Pro- 
etheus";  an  excerpt  from  the  First 
iano  Concerto,  with  Claude  Frank, 
anist;  and  one  movement  from  Mo- 
art's  Symphony  No.  39.  Other  music 
y  Beethoven  will  be  the  Trio  for  Piano, 
iolin  and  Cello,  Op.  1,  No.  3  with 
]laude  Frank,  piano,  Joseph  Silverstein, 
iolin,  and  Jules  Eskin,  cello,  all  mem- 
ers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
'layers;  and  a  fugue  for  organ  com- 
josed  by  Beethoven  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
)layed  on  the  Symphony  Hall  organ 
?y  John  Ferris,  Harvard  University 
Drganist. 
The  program  on  Wednesday,  March 
!3,  will  be  sponsored  by  B.  F.  Goodrich 
md  telecast  over  the  ABC  network  from 
iO  to  11  p.m.  A  second  telecast  is  sched- 
lled  for  Sunday,  April  24,  at  4  p.m. 


WHEN  YOU 
CANXOT  ATTEND 

The  Trustees  wish  to  express 
their  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
scribers who  are  generously  turn- 
ing in  their  tickets  when  they  are 
unable  to  attend  a  concert.  These 
tickets  are  resold  to  help  reduce 
the  deficit.  A  telephone  call  to 
Symphony  Hall  to  give  the  loca- 
tion and  name  of  the  subscriber 
is  sufficient. 

Commonwealth  6-1492 


R&D  MEN 
GRAVITATE  TO 
BCH. 

Some  potent  centripetal  force  seems 
to  draw  scientists,  technicians,  and 
engineers  to  Book  Clearing  House  in 
growing  numbers.  Actually,  it's  no 
secret:  they  simply  come  to  our  ex- 
ceedingly well-stocked  Text  &  Techni- 
cal Book  department  (on  the  second 
floor)  for  fast  and  certain  fulfillment 
of  their  technical-book  needs.  And, 
being  interested  in  the  arts  as  well, 
they  often  pause  to  browse  at  our 
long  book  and  record  counters  down- 
stairs.   Why? 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  11,000  paperback  titles 

4.  The  aforesaid  technical  books 

5.  10,000  record  titles 

6.  Literary  reviews  and  quarterlies 

7.  Our  left-bank  sidewalk  carts 

of  books 

That's  right.    Seven  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 
BOSTON        •        CO  7-1600 
Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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This  man  is  a  dreadful  lawyer 


In  fact,  he's  no  lawyer  at  all.  But  that  didn't  stop  him  from  writing 
his  own  Will.  (Why  not  save  the  legal  fees?  thought  he.) 

The  cost  will  be  enormous. 

For  example,  when  he  dies,  his  estate  will  dwindle  under  taxes 
that  a  well-drawn  Will  can  avoid. 

Worse  —  a  good  part  of  what's  left  after  taxes,  claims  and  settle- 
ment costs  may  well  end  up  in  the  wrong  hands. 

It's  so  easy  to  have  your  Will  drawn  by  a  lawyer  .  .  .  and  so  ex- 
pensive, so  wasteful,  so  downright  unfair  to  your  heirs  not  to! 

See  your  lawyer  about  your  Will.  Keep  it  up  to  date.  Maybe  there 
will  be  a  place  for  us  in  the  picture,  as  executor  or  trustee. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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GHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Eighth  Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  March  17,  at  8:30  oV/oc& 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Guest  Conductor 

llgar Introduction  and  Allegro  for  Strings 

(Quartet  and  Orchestra),  Op.  47 

String  Quartet:   Joseph  Silverstein,  Clarence  Knudson, 
Burton  Fine,  Jules  Eskin 

tf artinu "Fantaisies  symphoniques"  (Symphony  No.  6) 

I.     Lento;  Allegro;  Lento 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Lento;  Allegro 

I  N  TER  MISSION 

>aint-Saens *Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  minor  (with  Organ),  Op.  78 

I.     Adagio;  Allegro  moderato;  Poco  adagio 
II.     Allegro  moderato;  Presto;  Maestoso;  Allegro 
Organ:    BERJ  ZAMKOCHIAN 


JALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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BOSTON     •     CHESTNUT  HILL     •     SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  ALLEGRO  FOR  STRINGS,  Op.  47 

By  Edward  Elgar 

Born  in  Broadheath  in  Worcester,  England,  lune  2,  1857; 
died  in  Worcester,  February  23,  1934 


The  Introduction  and  Allegro  was  published  in  1905,  dedicated  "to  my  friend 
Professor  S.  S.  Sanford,  Yale  University,  U.  S.  A.,"  and  first  performed  at  Queen's 
Hall,  London,  March  8,  1905,  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  first  per- 
formance in  this  country  was  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  23,  1906. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January 
3,  1931,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  It  was  also  performed  January  24-25,  1941, 
when  Stanley  Chappie  conducted  as  guest. 

Ernest  Newman,  who  knew  Sir  Elgar,  has  related  that  the  germ  for 
this  work  occurred  to  Elgar  during  a  visit  to  Wales  about  1902 
"when  he  was  impressed  by  the  sound  of  distant  singing,  in  which  the 
cadence  of  a  falling  third  caught  his  fancy.  From  the  train  of  thought 
thus  generated,  sprang  the  main  theme  of  the  work  —  the  pseudo- Welsh 
tune.  Later  on,  a  song  heard  in  the  valley  of  the  Wye  reinforced  the 
Welsh  impressions,  and  led  to  the  compjietion  oi  the  work." 

The  piece  is  written  in  the  general  form  of  the  old  concerto  grosso, 
the  concertino  group  consisting  of  a  solo  string  quartet,  and  the  con- 
trasting orchestral  tutti  consisting  of  the  full  string  orchestra,  divided. 
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^/ndlvidualitu 

sparks  our  Spring  into  Summer  collection.  There 
are  exciting  dresses  from  Thailand,  the  talented 
Tina  Leser  has  designed  and  sent  another  group 
from  India.  All  of  these  are  exclusive  with  Hur- 
witch  Bros.  In  addition,  suits  from  Portugal  and 
dresses  from  Italy  give  everyone  a  chance  to 
express  her  own  personality  at 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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"The  Introduction  (Moderato,  4/4),"  according  to  the  analysis  by 
Rosa  Newmarch  made  for  the  programs  of  the  B.B.C.,  "opens  with  a 
theme  given  out  simultaneously  fortissimo  by  the  solo  quartet  and 
orchestra.  The  quartet  then  starts  a  subject  in  the  minor  which  recurs 
in  the  Allegro  in  a  fuller  form  and  a  major  key.  These  two  themes  are 
treated  for  a  time,  and  presently  the  solo  viola  introduces  an  allusion 
to  the  melody  in  the  Welsh  style.  After  this  broad,  expressive  cantilena 
the  opening  theme  (Tempo  primo)  is  recalled,  leading  to  the  close 
of  the  Introduction,  which  is  effected  by  another  reference  to  the 
Welsh  theme. 

"The  Allegro  begins  with  the  complete  statement  of  the  minor  sub- 
ject mentioned  above,  which  is  elaborated  at  some  length  before  the 
solo  quartet  announces  the  second  subject,  recognizable  by  its  staccato 
semi-quaver  figure.  To  the  development  of  this  succeeds  the  initial 
theme  of  the  work,  on  which  a  climax  is  built  up.  There  is  some  bril- 
liant writing  for  strings,  the  second  subject  of  the  Allegro  lending 
itself  well  to  effective  passage-work.  After  another  climax  has  been 
worked  up,  this  section  dies  away  very  quietly  rallentando.  Instead  of 
a  conventional  working-out  of  the  thematic  material,  the  composer 
gives  us  a  fugato  movement  on  a  new  subject  (Allegro)  started  by  the 
second  violins  of  the  orchestra.  This  spirited  section  leads  back  to  the 
re-entrance  of  the  first  subject  of  the  Allegro,  the  staccato  semi-quaver 
figure,  and  the  opening  theme  of  the  Introduction.  After  this  quartet 
and  orchestra  combine  to  give  out  a  full  and  emphatic  version  of  the 
Welsh  melody,  molto  sostenuto.   The  work  ends  with  reminiscences  of 

the  first  theme  of  the  Allegro." 

•     • 

That  Elgar  was  thoroughly  an  Englishman  in  character,  habits,  and 
sentiment,  "a  matchlessly  tailored  and  tonsored  English  gentleman,  who 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday'Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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Davidow9  s   Cut-Away 

A  sophisticated  understatement 

with  the  new  brief  jacket. 

Simplicity  that  is  unmistakably  Davidow 

in  black  and  white  checks 

with  white  silk  lining. 

From  our  collection  of  Davidow  suits 

at  $125  to  $185.  Sketched,  $145 

French  Shops,  seventh  floor,  Filenes  Boston 
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hunts,  shoot,  fishes  —  and  bets,"  is  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  pro- 
found veneration  for  his  music  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  the  dis- 
parity between  this  veneration  and  the  more  measured  admiration  of 
other  countries.  Robert  Lorenz  gives  a  possible  solution:  "Side  by  side 
with  the  composers  who  are  recognized  to  have  been  great  by  cultured 
opinion  the  world  over,  there  have  generally  been  ones,  not  necessarily 
of  lesser  calibre,  appreciation  of  whom  has  been  limited  to  one  or  two 
nations,  or  even  to  one  nation  alone.  In  this  category  we  might  place 
Bruckner,  Mahler,  Faure  and  Elgar,  to  name  only  a  few  outstanding 
examples." 

England's  delight  in  Elgar  is  evident  in  a  resume  of  performances 
there  in  his  last  years,  performances  which  have  been  amply  repeated  in 
the  two  decades  following.  When,  on  his  seventieth  birthday,  he  was 
feted  with  numerous  "Elgar  programs"  and  oratorio  performances, 
one  program  book  stated:  "How  often  his  name  has  appeared  at  the 
Proms  it  would  take  some  time  to  count.  The  first  symphony  has  been 
included  five  times,  and  the  second  twice,  in  the  last  five  years:  at  the 
symphony  concerts  the  second  has  been  played  three  times,  and  the  first 
once.  In  the  same  period,  the  Enigma  Variations  have  had  seven  per- 
formances and  the  Cockaigne  Overture  eight  in  the  B.B.C.'s  public 
concerts,  and  practically  all  his  music  of  the  first  importance  has  been 
heard  and  heard  again." 


Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  thana  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 


7d|  WORCESTER 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  greatness  of  the  symphonies  or  the  oratorios  is  taken  in  England 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  Grove's  Dictionary  formally  coins  the 
adjective  "Elgarian"  to  describe  the  indescribable;  the  1954  edition 
gives  him  twenty  pages,  with  an  excellent  accounting  by  H.  C.  Colles. 
Full  length  biographies  appeared  in  1955  by  Percy  M.  Young  and  by 
Diana  M.  McVeagh;  J.  F.  Porte,  one  of  his  earlier  biographers,  crowns 
him  "one  of  the  immortals,  entirely  irrespective  of  nationality";  and 
another,  R.  J.  Buckley,  in  the  last  words  of  his  book,  gives  him  "a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  immortals."  Even  the  canny  Ernest  Newman, 
who  is  seldom  caught  in  excesses,  has  granted  Elgar  some  purple  words, 
albeit  well  salted  with  an  exposure  of  certain  weak  places  in  the  scores.* 
A  principal  dissenting  voice  is  that  of  Cecil  Gray.  He  dares  to  deride 
the  "imperialist"  side  of  Elgar,  who,  as  "self-appointed  Musician 
Laureate  of  the  British  Empire,"  wrote  "such  works  as  the  Imperial 
March,  the  Banner  of  St.  George,  the  Coronation  Ode,  the  Pomp  and 
Circumstance  Marches,  the  Fringes  of  the  Fleet,  or  the  Crown  of  India 
(undoubtedly  the  worst  of  the  lot)  —  all  of  them  perfect  specimens  of 
that  exotic  growth  called  Jingoism  which  nourished  with  such  tropical 

*  "Elgar,"  by  Ernest  Newman,  1920.  For  example,  Newman  considers  the  howling  demons  in 
Gerontius  "only  pantomime  demons,"  and  some  of  the  "Apostles"  "rather  dull  dogs."  The 
susceptible  Porte  finds  "too  much  of  the  sarcastic  element"  in  the  book. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street     •     Boston 

Provides  for  the  handicapped  child: 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 
Transportation    •    Vocational  Training 
Medical  and  Dental  Care 
Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 
Social  Development      •      Noon  Meal 
Testing     •     Recreation     •     Camping 

Without  Cost 

In  a  Private,  Charitable,  Non-Sectarian 
Day  School 

Supported  Solely  by  Legacies,  Bequests  and  Contributions 

President,  Charles  H.  Taylor      Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cotting 
Chairman  Ladies  Committee,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON  — Boston 

The  Principal  Trumpet  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been 
playing  the  trumpet  —  progressively  well,  of  course  —  since  he  was 
eight.  A  native  of  Alpha,  Illinois,  he  attended  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity and  New  York  University,  continuing  his  musical  education  at  the 
Julliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York,  where  he  studied  with  William 
Vacchiano. 

Before  his  arrival  in  Boston,  he  played  with  the  New  York  City 
Center  Opera  and  Ballet  Company  and  the  Houston  Symphony;  he  was 
also  a  soloist  with  Paul  Lavalle's  Band  of  America. 

Mr.  Ghitalla,  who  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1951  and  thus 
celebrates  his  fifteenth  anniversary  in  1966,  is  also  a  teacher  of  music 
at  Boston  University  and  Tanglewood. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  with  the  re- 
minder that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


FOUNDED   1831 


TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE   ST. 


MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 
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luxuriance  in  this  country  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  is  now  for- 
tunately almost  extinct. "t 

The  year  1919  showed  a  sudden  fruitfulness  of  chamber  music  —  a 
violin  sonata,  a  string  quartet,  and  a  piano  quintet.  The  Violoncello 
Concerto  is  of  the  same  year.  With  this  final  large  and  much  praised 
work,  Elgar's  ready  productivity  was  at  an  end.  In  the  fourteen  years 
which  remained  of  his  life,  there  was  nothing  more  notable  to  show 
than  the  Severn  Suite  for  brass  band,  and  a  Nursery  Suite,  written  for 
Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Margaret  Rose.  But  the  previous,  vigorous, 
years  were  surprisingly  industrious.  In  addition  to  the  works  just  men- 
tioned, Elgar  wrote  a  vast  amount  of  music  in  every  conceivable  form: 
piano  and  organ  pieces,  solo  and  part  songs,  recitations  with  orchestra, 
ballets,  incidental  music,  music  for  chamber  groups,  many  "arrange- 
ments." 


f  In  Back  to  Methuselah,  G.  B.  Shaw  refers  to  "two  writers  of  the  name  of  Kipling  who  lived 
in  our  time :  the  one  was  an  eastern,  and  a  writer  of  merit ;  the  other  was  a  western,  and  only 
an  amusing  barbarian." 


KEnmore  6-1952 


finer      furs 


Newbury  Street   Eighteen 


Boston,   Mass. 


verse  *converse*co 
•converse  *convers 

verse  *conv^iF 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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The  following  works  of  Elgar  have  been  performed  by  this  Orchestra 
in  Boston: 

1901     (Nov.  30)  Overture,  "Cockaigne." 

1903  (Jan.  3)  Songs:  'Sea  Pictures,"  Sea  Slumber  Song,"  "Sabbath  Morning  at  Sea" 
(Mme.  Kirkby-Lunn);  (Dec.  26)  Variations  on  an  Original  Theme. 

1904  (Mar.  26)  Prelude  to  the  "Dream  of  Gerontius";  (Apr.  23)  Variations. 

1905  (Jan.  7)  Songs:  "In  Haven,"  "Where  Corals  Lie,"  "The  Swimmer"  (Muriel 
Foster);  (Dec.  30)  Overture,  "In  the  South." 

1906  (Dec.  15)  Overture,  "In  the  South." 

1909  (Feb.  27)  Symphony  in  A-flat  major,  No.  1. 

1910  (Jan.  8)  Symphony  in  A-flat  major,  No.  1;  (Apr.  9)  Variations. 

1911  (Mar.  4)  Songs:  "Where  Corals  Lie,"  "Sabbath  Morning  at  Sea"  (Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn);  (Dec.  2)  Symphony  in  E-flat  major,  No.  2. 

1925  (Jan.  9)  Transcription  for  Orchestra  of  J.  S.  Bach's  Organ  Fantasie  and  Fugue 
in  C  minor. 

1927     (Feb.  25)  Variations. 

1931     (Jan.  30)  Introduction  and  Allegro  (for  strings). 

1934  (Jan.  7)  Violin  Concerto,  with  Jascha  Heifetz  (Pension  Fund  Concert);  (Jan. 
19)  Variations  (Sir  Henry  Wood  conducting);  (Mar.  9)  Prelude  to  "The 
Dream  of  Gerontius"  (In  Memoriam). 

1935  (Jan.  11)  Symphony  No.  2  (Sir  Adrian  Boult  conducting). 
1941     (Jan.  24)  Introduction  and  Allegro. 

1946  (Jan.  18)  Variations  (Sir  Adrian  Boult  conducting). 

1954  (Jan.  22)  Variations. 

1955  (Apr.  12)  Cello  Concerto,  with  Maurice  Eisenberg  (Tuesday  Series). 

1956  (Nov.  9)  Introduction  and  Allegro. 

1957  (Jan.  18)  Variations  (Pierre  Monteux  conducting). 
i960  (Nov.  25)  Variations  (Charles  Munch  conducting). 

1963  (Dec.  20)  Variations  (Pierre  Monteux  conducting). 

1964  (Nov.  6)  Symphony  No.  2  (Sir  John  Barbirolli  conducting). 

[copyrighted] 
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FANTAISIES  SYMPHONIQUES  (SYMPHONY  No.  6) 

By  Bohuslav  Martinu 

Born  in  Policka,  Czechoslovakia,  December  8,  1890; 
died  in  Liestal,  Switzerland,  August  28,  1959 


The  score  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Munch,  and  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  its  75th  anniversary.  It  was  first  performed  January  7-8,  1955,  by 
this  Orchestra  in  Boston, 

The  first  movement  is  dated  on  the  manuscript  (which  otherwise  is  dated  on  the 
title-page  as  completed  in  1953)  "New  York,  April  25,  1951— Paris,  May  26,  1953." 
The  explanation  of  this  extensive  period  for  the  first  movement  is  that  it  underwent 
re-writing. 

The  Fantaisies  have  received  an  award  by  the  New  York  Music  Critics  Circle  as  the 
"best  new  orchestral  work"  presented  in  New  York  in  the  year  1955.  (It  was  per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  there,  January  12  and  15,  1955.) 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  3  bassoons, 
4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion  and  strings. 

T)ohuslav  Martinu  composed  this  work  at  the  request  of  Charles 
■*-*  Munch.  The  score  is  in  three  movements,  the  first  episodic,  with 
frequent  changes  of  tempo. 

Mr.  Martinu,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  was  kind  enough  to  provide 
an  explanation  of  his  fanciful  title: 
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FOR  BEAUTIFULLY  HAND-SMOCKED  DRESSES, 

"HAND-KNITS"  FOR  BABIES,  AND 

LOVABLE  STUFFED  TOYS 

come  to 

The    Children's    Shop 
The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

where  your  purchases  help  support  vital  services  to  women 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston      •     Tel.  536-5651 


A  Symphony  of  Gifts  fromTH 


•  Elegant  Gift  Boxes,  Hampers,  Chests  filled  with 
delicacies,     cheeses,    candies,     hors    d'oeuvres. 

•  Gifts  for  the  Gentlemen         •  Wines  and  Spirits 

•  Perfumes  from  the  world's  most  famous  houses. 


at 


PIERCE   stores 


Even  if  your  brother-in-law 

knows  accounting, 
is  a  first-rate  bill  collector, 
can  analyze  investments, 
understands  taxes,  and 
never  takes  a  vacation- 
should  you  name  him  your  Executor? 

Economy  is  often  foremost  in  a  man's  mind  when  he  chooses  his 
Executor. 

He  wants  his  family  to  receive  the  maximum  amount  from  his 
estate.  Wouldn't  this  amount  be  even  greater  if  the  job  is  turned 
over  to  a  member  of  the  family  who  won't  charge  a  fee? 

Hardly.  Otherwise,  our  Personal  Trust  Division  would  have  been 
out  of  business  years  ago. 

At  State  Street  Bank  we  have  specialists  in  many  fields.  Then- 
job  is  keeping  up  on  ways  to  cut  down  financial  loss  and  risk  for 
beneficiaries.  Fulltime.  All  year  round. 

Let  us  explain  how  the  choice  of  State  Street  Bank  as  your  Execu- 
tor—working closely  with  your  lawyer  — can  be  the  first  of  many 
economies  you  pass  on  to  your  family. 

(If  you've  already  named  your  brother-in-law,  we'll  gladly  serve 
with  him  as  co-Executor.  Hell  be  delighted  to  have  you  take  him 
off  the  hook.) 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

State  Street  Office:  Cor.  State  &  Congress  Sts. 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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"The  creation  of  a  piece  of  music  goes  through  many  metamorphoses. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  composer's  first  idea  to  the  com- 
poser's realization.  The  idea  remains  germinating  for  years,  and  sud- 
denly one  day  it  pushes  itself  into  the  mind  of  the  composer,  almost 
ready  to  be  written.  All  the  changes  of  the  first  impulse  and  all  the 
other  elements  suddenly  take  their  place  in  the  integrated  formation  of 
the  idea.  But  still  the  creative  problem  is  not  finished:  then  comes  the 
daily  work  and  with  it  many  difficulties  which  must  be  solved  before 
the  end  is  reached. 

"So  when  you  ask  the  composer  to  talk  about  his  work  for  a  program, 
he  is  often  reluctant  and  even  embarrassed,  and  he  usually  tries  to  avoid 
doing  so.  Often  the  first  impulse  is  already  far  away,  or  there  are  too 
many  of  them  to  enumerate.  They  may  be  a  part  of  the  composer's 
private  life  which  he  does  not  like  to  speak  of,  or  perhaps  he  does  not 
know  how  far  it  is  connected  with  the  piece,  because  the  real  musical 
problem  takes  the  place  of  many  other  things,  which  means  more  than 
the  change  of  feelings. 

"To  come  to  my  'Fantaisies,'  there  is  one  reason  for  this  work  which 
is  clear  and  certain  for  me:  I  wished  to  write  something  for  Charles 
Munch.    I  am  impressed  and  I  like  his  spontaneous  approach  to  the 


BOCA  GRANDE 


PALM  BEACH 
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The  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel 
Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 


MANCHESTER 


WATCH  HILL 


Travel  in  the  elegant 
manner  that  is  ROBIE 


Whatever  your  transportation  need,  have  a  chauffeur-driven  Robie 
Cadillac  limousine  travel  you  comfortably  and  conveniently. 

Call  Robie  Cadillac  at  864-4400  for  details. 

ROBIE  CADILLAC  RENTING  CO.,  296  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
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music  where  music  takes  shape  in  a  free  way,  flowing  and  freely  follow- 
ing its  movements.  An  almost  imperceptible  slowing  down  or  rushing 
up  gives  the  melody  a  sudden  life.  So  I  had  the  intention  to  write  for 
him  a  symphony  which  I  would  call  'Fantastic';  and  I  started  my  idea 
in  a  big  way,  putting  three  pianos  in  a  very  big  orchestra.  This  was 
already  fantastic  enough,  and  during  work  I  came  down  to  earth.  I 
saw  it  was  not  a  symphony  but  something  which  I  mentioned  before, 
connected  with  Munch's  conception  and  conducting.  I  abandoned 
the  title  and  finally  I  abandoned  also  my  three  pianos,  being  suddenly 
frightened  by  these  three  big  instruments  on  the  stage. 

"I  called  the  three  movements  'Fantaisies/  which  they  really  are. 
One  little  fantasy  of  mine  is  that  I  use  a  few  bars  quotation  from 
another  piece,  from  my  opera  Juliet,  which,  to  my  mind,  fitted  in  per- 
fectly well.  That  is  of  the  nature  of  fantasy.  I  did  it  somehow  for 
myself  because  I  like  the  special  orchestral  color  in  it,  and  thinking 
that  I  shall  never  hear  my  opera  again,  I  could  listen  once  more  to 
these  few  bars,  which  I  rewrote  by  memory." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Martinu  first  considered  "Fantastic 
Symphony"  for  his  title.  He  may  well  have  changed  it  in  the  realization 


The  jet  is  fairly  common. 
The  airline  is  one  of  a  kind 


There's  more  to  choosing  an 
airline  than  comparing 
timetables  or  menus. 

What  you  want  more  than 
1  anything  else  is  confidence, 
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that  the  suggested  comparison  with  Berlioz  would  be  misleading.  It  has 
no  close  or  imitative  similarity  to  that  aptly  named  masterpiece.  It  has 
no  observable  descriptive  intent,  no  "idee  fixe."  It  is  indeed  episodic  in 
form,  with  a  whimsical  use  of  rhythm,  or  color,  while  in  these  respects 
the  fantasy  is  indebted  to  no  one,  but  is  the  composer's  own.  The  work 
is  bound  into  unity  by  recurrence  and  by  homogeneity  of  style.  The 
writing  is  clear  and  spare,  without  complexity  of  contrapuntal  texture. 
The  recurrence  is  less  literal  than  stylistic.  The  score  is  characterized 
by  a  constant  and  prominent  melodic  line,  often  vividly  backed  by 
rhythmic  play,  sometimes  vigorous  and  startling,  or  by  a  sinuous,  chro- 
matic, "color"  figure,  as  that  given  to  the  woodwinds  at  the  very  open- 
ing and  several  times  returning  in  varied  guise. 

The  first  movement  opens  lento,  9/8,  with  sustained  notes  by  the 
trumpets  over  the  curiously  rippling  figure  just  referred  to.  An  andante 
moderato,  beginning  with  the  flutes,  increases  to  an  allegro  (4/4),  intro- 
duced by  an  ascending  passage  for  the  horns.  A  nostalgic  theme  is 
developed  at  first  by  the  strings  alone;  other  instruments  enter  until  the 
full  orchestra,  still  in  melodic  vein,  brings  a  climax.   A  sustained  note 
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Can  you  f&member  when 
symphony  seats  wetB  only  25^? 


That  was  a  while  back,  when  Friday  afternoon  concerts  were  still  called 
"rehearsals." 

The  founder  of  the  Symphony,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  stipulated  that  a 
special  section  of  seats  would  always  go  on  sale  immediately  before  the 
Friday  afternoon  concert.  These  "rush  seats"  were  priced  at  250;  therefore, 
anyone  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  concert.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of 
getting  up  early  enough  Friday  morning  to  stand  in  line. 

These  rush  seats  are  still  on  sale.  Henry  Higginson  would  be  proud  to 
know  that  in  spite  of  inflation,  these  same  seats  are  only  600  today. 

If  you  can  remember  those  250  days,  chances  are  you're  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — opportunity.  New 
England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life  insurance  in  busi- 
ness or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial  position.  You  may 
be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write  to  us  at 
Dept.  SP  1,  501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

New  England  Life 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE.  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 
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from  the  oboe  introduces  a  new  section.  In  still  another,  the  violin  solo 
carries  a  rhapsodic  melody  to  a  percussive  accompaniment.  There  is  a 
return  to  the  opening  lento  section,  and  a  piano  ending. 

The  middle  movement  is  an  allegro  6/8.  It  brings  in  another  "rip- 
pling" passage.  A  reminiscent  theme  is  worked  together  with  a  short 
and  vigorous  motto  in  the  strings.  The  climax  gives  way  to  a  middle 
section  in  2/4,  which  builds  to  another  high  point,  with  full  orchestral 
chords.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  part,  treated  more  broadly  and 
ending  pianissimo. 

The  finale  is  a  lento  in  common  time.  The  orchestra  opens  with  a 
melodic  theme  (cantabile).  The  low  strings  propose  another  singing 
theme.  An  andante  section  in  3/4  is  introduced.  A  clarinet  solo  leads 
into  still  another  section  (allegro)  for  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a 
lento  close  whereby  the  Symphony,  as  well  as  its  earlier  movements, 
ends  softly. 

[copyrighted] 
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Proudly  Presenting  —  For  the  Oncoming  Season 
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ENTR'ACTE 
MARTINU'S  CREATIVE  PROCESS 


Reprinted  from  "Bohuslav  Martinu  -  The  Man  and  His  Music" 
by  Milos  Safrdnek,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1944. 

/^vne  of  the  prerequisites  for  artistic  creation  is  the  ability  to  con- 
^^  centrate  —  not  only  consciously  and  deliberately,  but  also  by  a 
subconscious  absorption  in  abstract  impulses.  From  a  logical  point  of 
view  the  act  of  concentration  is  a  conscious  one;  in  reality,  however, 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  since  the  conception  of  a  new  idea  is  often 
the  direct  result  of  an  inception  which  cannot  be  defined  or  described 
with  precision.  In  the  case  of  music  the  composer  may  even  at  first  be 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  how  it  will  ultimately  be  expressed  in 
notes.  But  the  idea  forces  itself  relentlessly  upon  him,  with  a  strong 
urge  towards  completion.  It  is  at  first  merely  a  nebulous  sensation, 
indefinite  and  uncontrollable.  But  it  can  become  very  persistent  with- 
out the  composer  himself  being  fully  aware  of  its  nature  and  signifi- 
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automatic  precision  performance,  total 
reliability,  ease  of  operation  and  a  host  of 
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Write  for  complete  test  reports  on 
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cance;  and  a  great  deal  depends  upon  his  power  to  grasp  and  focus  it. 
With  Martinu  this  intangible  feeling  often  assumes  an  almost  plastic 
quality,  though  he  is  unable  to  define  its  shape  or  dimensions.  It  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  sensation  of  an  object  which  can  be  touched  by  the 
imagination;  the  anticipation  of  a  whole.  Perhaps  the  best  comparison 
might  be  found  in  the  viewing  of  a  wide  countryside:  our  vision 
takes  in  the  scene  as  a  whole,  but  we  cannot  define  it  with  exactness 
unless  we  concentrate  on  individual  details.  Once  we  are  aware  of 
these  details,  however,  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  the  entire  panorama 
and  retain  it  in  memory.  It  is  detail  that  first  attracts  our  attention. 
Although  our  sweep  of  vision  embraces  the  entire  countryside,  only 
that  part  of  it  upon  which  we  concentrate  our  attention  is  actually 
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Post-Impressionist  Gallery, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
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visible,  the  remainder  being  surmised  by  the  aid  of  habit,  memory,  and 
experience. 

Thus  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  possible  to  take  in  an  impres- 
sion as  a  whole  or  whether  we  assemble  it  mentally  from  its  individual 
components.  Actually,  this  grasp  of  the  whole  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  all  artistic  effort.  It  does  not,  however,  in  any  way  indicate 
to  a  composer  in  what  form  his  work  will  be  written,  or  what  its  nature 
will  be.  It  also  does  not  necessarily  result  in  an  immediate  capture  of 
the  right  motive.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  a  composer  finds  it 
necessary  to  change  a  motive  completely  or  even  to  discard  it  for  a  new 
one,  as  is  shown  by  the  notes  in  Beethoven's  sketchbooks.  The  reason 
for  these  alterations  is  that  the  motive  is  not  always  found  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  composition  as  a  whole.  Sometimes,  however, 
some  very  slight  change  of  key  or  rhythm  or  even,  in  the  case  of  vocal 
music,  of  the  text,  may  bring  the  motive  into  alignment  with  the 
composer's  general  idea.  And  this  almost  indefinable  conception  calls 
for  a  quite  particular  type  of  concentration  and  experience.  It  is  in  no 
way  the  outcome  of  any  concrete  search.  It  is  possible  to  look  for 
a  thing  one  needs  if  one  is  familiar  with  it;  but  one  cannot  look  for 
something  if  one  does  not  know  what  it  is.  The  search  consists,  rather, 
in  a  certain  probing,  a  certain  stabilizing  of  ideas  which  approximately 
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•   Haydn     Last  Words  of  Christ 

Friday,  March  18  8:30  p.m.  Jordan  Hall 

Tickets  $4.00  -  $3.50  -  $3.00  -  $2.00  available  at  the  Jordan  Hall 
Box  Office,  Boston;  telephone  KEnmore  6-2412. 
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correspond  with  one's  vision.  Even  then  the  difficulty  is  to  find  motives 
that  correspond  to  the  vision  as  a  whole;  for  at  this  stage  the  artist  is 
unable  to  tell  whether  they  satisfy  his  conception,  since  the  conception 
itself  is  still  undefined.  It  is  a  feeling  of  direction,  and  the  motive  but 
a  detail.  Therefore  the  purpose  of  concentration  should  be  to  appre- 
hend the  objective  from  every  possible  angle  simultaneously. 

This  does  not  mean,  as  is  the  popular  idea,  that  a  composer  is  visited 
by  an  ecstatic  inspiration,  in  which  he  hears  inaudible  music  played  on 
invisible  harps  by  unseen  hands.  On  the  contrary,  it  means  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  painfully  forced  from  the  very  core  of  his  conscious- 
ness —  something  that  wishes  to  live  and  that  only  he  can  bring  to  life. 
Far  from  being  a  poetic  or  ceremonial  act  or  a  state  of  exalted  contem- 
plation, it  is  a  struggle  to  give  birth  to  an  idea  which  the  composer,  by 
hard  human  labor,  is  trying  to  express  in  his  very  own  way.  In  a  similar 
manner  a  scientist  grapples  with  a  new  discovery  or  a  philosopher  with 
a  new  principle. 

Once  this  conception  of  the  whole  has  begun  to  enter  the  artist's 
consciousness,  he  is  able  to  take  the  work  firmly  in  hand,  not  only  as 
regards  structure  but  also  emotionally;  and  from  that  time  on,  no  out- 
side conditions  or  reactions  resulting  from  other  sources  will  be  able 
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to  disturb  him.  After  all,  the  emotional  complex  of  a  man  changes 
continually,  and  even  very  strong  feelings  do  not  always  last  long  either 
in  actuality  or  in  memory.  But  the  fundamental  emotions  which  shape 
the  will  of  the  artist,  and  differ  so  greatly  from  those  coming  from  out- 
side, remain  constant  in  one  direction.  In  other  words,  they  cease  to  be 
simply  emotions  and  become  a  state  of  mind  which,  although  to  a 
certain  extent  also  emotional,  is  in  a  completely  different  category. 
Thus  the  composer  arrives  at  the  moment  which  is  commonly  called 
inspiration,  but  which  in  truth  is  something  far  more  mysterious.  It  is 
in  reality  the  result  of  a  subconscious  process  of  thought,  allied  to  real 
hard  work  and  a  kind  of  alignment  of  direction,  rather  than  a  vision 
from  heaven.  It  is  also  often  a  matter  of  relaxation.  For  instance,  a 
composer  may  find  on  getting  up  in  the  morning  that  an  idea  he  had 
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who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be -able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  21-Day  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  airfare.  The  third  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  journey  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  festival  city,  allowing 
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When  you  visit  the  new  Pru  Tower,  take  a  few 
seconds  to  browse  through  our  south  lobby. 

You'll  come  upon  something  pretty  exciting. 
Iron  Tapestry,  it's  called  — one  of  several  major 
art  commissions  which,  when  completed,  will 
add  dimension  to  Prudential  Center.  One  of 
Boston's  fine  contemporary  artists,  Alfred 
Duca,  formed  it  of  cast  iron  that  he  selected, 
melted,  and  poured,  piece  by  piece. 

By  tradition,  tapestry  has  a  story  to  tell.  In 
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of  Boston  and  the  three  hills.  And  of  the  new 
Boston  for  which  this  stunning  new  art  form 
was  created. 
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tediously  and  vainly  sought  the  day  before  has  subconsciously  crystal- 
lized overnight.  It  is  of  course  true  that  inspiration  can  be  evoked  by 
some  strong  emotion  coming  from  outside;  but  in  actuality  this  has. 
nothing  in  common  with  the  initial  process  of  concentration  for  which 
the  soil  has  been  prepared  long  before,  even  though  it  may  up  to  then 
have  been  in  a  latent  state.  For  this  reason  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
joyful  reaction  to  evoke  the  composition  of  a  melancholy  Largo.  The 
opposite  occurs  even  more  often;  for  sadness  can  inspire  lightness,  even 
gaiety,  of  musical  expression.  The  work  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  is  full 
of  such  instances.  The  tragedy  of  Munich,  which  struck  at  Martinu's 
homeland,  brought  him  great  unhappiness;  yet  under  its  stress  he  pro- 
duced one  of  his  most  virile  works,  the  Double  Concerto. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  original  conception  remains  unchanged  in 
spite  of  all  outside  conditions.  Indeed,  should  this  not  hold  true  a 
composer  would  necessarily  have  to  change  his  emotional  direction 
many  times  during  the  composition  of  a  work,  perhaps  even  in  the 
course  of  a  single  movement;  and  the  outcome  would  be  a  complete 
lack  of  style  and  structure.  After  all,  the  listener  at  a  concert  has  to 
receive  an  impression  of  a  work  as  a  whole,  without  knowing  anything 
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1966  Sedan  de  Ville;  rear:  1964  Sedan  de  Ville 


Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 


THE  FINEST  NEW  CAR  MAKES  THE  FINEST  USED  CAR.  Once 
again  the  great  new  Cadillac  car  has  established  itself  as  the  most  desired 
of  all  in  this  new  year  of  automobiles.  And  years  hence  it  will  still  be  the 
overwhelming  favorite.  For  Cadillac's  undeniable  leadership  in  comfort, 
performance,  and  engineering  is  not  merely  a  short-term  advantage.  Ask 
any  Cadillac  owner  of  long  standing  how  well  his  Cadillac  holds  its  value 
over  the  years.  And  you'll  realize  why,  model  after  model,  he  returns  so 
loyally  and  so  often  to  the  newest  version  of  the  Standard  of  the  World. 


GM 


Standard  of  the  World    13 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 


of  the  conditions  —  either  technical  or  emotional  —  under  which  it  was 
written. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked:  what  is  it  that  makes  music  sad  or 
gay?  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  piece  in  a  minor  key  to  be  of  a  joyous 
nature,  just  as  one  in  the  major  may  be  melancholy.  Again,  what  is  it 
that  constitutes  religious,  sensuous,  or  mystic  music?  It  is  impossible 
to  define  these  things  precisely,  and  what  is  commonly  said  on  the  sub- 
ject is  purely  conventional.  When  an  artist  is  absorbed  in  his  work, 
the  entire  process  which  preceded  it  is  sublimated  and  reaffirmed  in  his 
mind,  becoming  part  of  his  daily  fife,  his  gestures,  his  very  breath.  All 
his  past  struggles  are  forgotten  and  he  knows  at  last  where  he  stands. 

Martinu  holds  in  highest  esteem  those  of  his  works  which  came 
unexpectedly,  thus  differing  in  his  judgment  from  the  general  opinion 
—  that  of  the  critics  in  particular  —  which  rates  higher  those  immedi- 
ately following  the  compositions  in  which  he  painfully  broke  new 
ground.  On  the  other  hand  a  certain  section  of  the  public  is  apt  to 
demand  an  emotional  and  programmatic  explanation  of  an  artist's 
work,  not  realizing  that  even  in  his  most  dramatic  compositions  he  is 
usually  thinking  only  of  the  medium  in  which  he  is  working,  and  look- 
ing at  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  craft.  This  does  not  of  course 
mean  that  when  a  composer  sits  down  to  write  a  work  he  is  a  craftsman 
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only,  and  that  all  his  ideas  are  already  crystallized  and  arranged  in  his 
mind.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  composer  of  today,  with  the  present 
practically  unlimited  technical  resources  at  his  disposal,  is  necessarily 
largely  occupied  with  the  materialization  of  his  ideas.  His  imagination 
must  be  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  these  material  factors,  even 
though  they  may  not  always  fit  in  with  his  original  concept.  He  has  to 
abide  by  the  limitations  inherent  in  the  instruments,  as  well  as  in 
sound  itself. 

Martinu,  in  spite  of  the  high  standard  he  has  set  himself,  composes 
very  swiftly,  even  the  most  complicated  parts  of  his  work  often  being 
written  directly  into  the  master  sheet  with  indelible  ink.  For  this  he 
has  as  a  guide  only  his  practically  illegible  stenographic  pencil  nota- 
tions, as  can  be  seen  by  the  photographs  of  his  sketch  for  the  Second 
Symphony.  The  decisive  factor  in  the  whole  working  out  is  his  initial 
inner  process. 

Not  long  ago  I  asked  Martinu  what  was  the  most  important  element 
in  his  creative  work.  The  reply  was  as  simple  and  deep  as  the  man 
himself:  "Selection  and  organization."  To  Martinu  the  word  "selec- 
tion" is  synonymous  with  "concentration";  and  by  "organization"  he 
means  the  clear,  organic  construction  of  his  work,  in  which  all  the 
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components  are  in  functional  relation  with  the  whole.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  in  his  own  compositions  he  rejects  mediums  in  general  cir- 
culation he  has  been  forced  to  use  an  entirely  different  formal  structure. 
He  does  not,  for  instance,  often  employ  the  form  of  the  sonata,  prefer- 
ring that  of  the  concerto  grosso.  This  is  evident  even  in  compositions 
such  as  his  symphonies,  which  one  might  expect  to  be  in  sonata  form. 
All  compositional  ingredients  —  harmony,  polyphony,  rhythm,  and 
color  —  are  subordinated  to  the  organic  development  of  the  work  and 
its  effect  as  a  whole. 

It  is  characteristic  of  his  compositions  that  the  complete  theme  often 
does  not  appear  immediately  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  to  be 
subjected  to  variation  and  imitation  —  as  in  sonata  form  —  but  rather 
is  gradually  evolved  during  the  entire  movement,  so  that  an  unceasing 
musical  current  builds  up  a  final  unity.    Often  the  treatment  of  one 
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theme  suffices  for  a  movement,  without  the  necessity  for  a  counter- 
theme.  A  sense  of  constructivism  plays  an  important  part  in  his  work, 
as  does  also  a  rich  and  vital  rhythmic  sense,  the  latter  a  Czech  and 
Slovak  ingredient.  In  his  latest  works  this  feature  is  less  prominent,  as 
his  compositions  tend  to  become  more  and  more  lyrical.  His  sense  of 
orchestration  is  natural  and  practically  infallible.  The  sound  is  always 
clear,  never  foggy  or  merely  stormy;  and  his  discoveries  in  sonority  often 
take  the  listener  by  surprise.  Martinu  draws  sharp  distinction  between 
the  various  genres  —  chamber  music,  symphonic  music,  and  music  for 
theater  and  film.  His  quartet  is  never  an  orchestra;  his  music  for  the 
theater  is  never  a  symphony.    His  melody,  rhythm,  and  color  emanate 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 

The  request  in  your  letter  of  April  5th  for  my  regard  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  —  brings  nostalgic  memories. 

All  good  wishes  and  success  for  your  party  celebrating  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  85th  Anniversary. 

Sincerely, 

Jascha  Heifetz 

My  warmest  greetings  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  this 
important  anniversary.  Amongst  my  most  treasured  possessions  is  the 
silver  bowl  they  gave  me  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert,  one  of  very  many 
wonderful  occasions  on  which  I  played  with  them. 

Myra  Hess 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  its  concerts  and  records  has 
set  a  standard  of  quality  second  to  none  for  the  World  of  Symphonic 
Music. 

Leopold  Stokowski 

What  is  there  to  add  to  the  praise  of  an  orchestra  as  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony? An  orchestra  which  has  had  for  conductors  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Koussevitzky  and  now  Leinsdorf? 

It  has  reached  the  summit  of  fame  and  quality  over  the  eighty-five  years 
of  its  existence. 

As  for  myself,  I  can  only  humbly  declare  that  I  am  proud  of  having 
been  associated  with  this  magnificent  orchestra  as  a  soloist  on  so  many 
unforgettable  concerts. 

All  my  congratulations  on  this  great  date  of  the  85th  Anniversary  and 
my  good  wishes  for  many  years  to  come. 

Artur  Rubinstein 
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directly  from  the  Czech  nature;  he  continues  in  the  footsteps  of  Dvorak 
and  Smetana. 

"His  music,"  wrote  Ernest  Ansermet,*  "is  less  than  most  enveloped 
by  aesthetic  preventions  in  that  it  is  based  on  spirit  and  truth.  What 
is  striking  with  Martinu,"  continues  the  distinguished  Swiss  conduc- 
tor, "is  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  characterize  in  one  word,  as 
it  may  be  in  the  case  of  other  composers,  his  melody,  which  does  not 
represent  anything  out  of  the  ordinary,  his  harmony,  whose  tonal 
conduct  is  courageous  and  complicated  but  which  follows  the  conse- 
crated path,  or  his  procedure  of  style.  There  is,  however,  one  factor 
which  imposes  itself,  namely  the  expressive  character  of  his  work, 
which  thus  is  in  agreement  with  the  most  constant  tradition  of  our 
art  and  which  Martinu  attains  through  media  of  his  very  own.  There 
are  only  a  few  composers  who  have  realized  their  'mot  d'ordre,' 
return  to  pure  music,  in  so  fortunate  a  manner  as  his,  namely  that  his 
composition  is  fully  contained  in  the  musical  substance  in  which  he  is 
working  and  in  which  he  finds  a  medium  enabling  him  to  give  his 
music  an  ardent  life  of  sentiment  without  resorting  to  the  rhetoric 
brought  about  by  romanticism,  which  became  fatally  conventional." 

*  In  the  program  notes  of  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  November  22,  1943. 
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■he  Boston  Symphony  conducted  by  Charles  Munch 


liusual  steps  were  taken  to  capture,  with  fidelity,  the  depth  and  intricacy  of 
lint-Saens'  mighty  "Organ"  Symphony.  Even  the  seats  in  the  front  half  of 
|)ston's  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  were  removed  to  create  a  special  seating  plan 
|r  instrumentalists!  Munch's  performance  projects  every  nuance  with  striking 
laic  and  dramatic  impact.  Berj  Zamkochian  is  the  organist,  and  Leo  Litwin  and 
ftrnard  Zighera,  the  pianists.  A  splendid  recording  of  rare  power  and  definition. 
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(The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


The  years  Martinu  spent  in  Paris,  during  which  his  outlook  was 
enriched  by  the  internationalism  of  the  metropolis,  clarified  his  own 
innately  Czech  expression.  America  gave  him  greater  freedom  and 
authority,  and  an  increased  craftsmanship  in  his  work.  Consequently 
his  compositions  are  not  attached  exclusively  to  local  soil,  but  con- 
tribute, rather,  as  a  Czech  component,  to  world  culture. 

This  aim,  not  only  consciously  adopted,  but  part  of  the  composer's 
very  nature,  lends  his  work  true  originality.  It  would  be  an  error, 
however,  to  suppose  that  this  constitutes  a  limitation,  excluding  com- 
positions inspired  by  deep,  passionate,  and  human  feelings.  He  has 
written  such  works,  but  they  never  lose  balance  or  control.  An  example 
is  the  Double  Concerto,  which  from  first  to  last  is  full  of  emotional 
tension.  In  spite  of  this  it  does  not  contain  a  romantic  climax,  and  is 
definitely  without  any  "significant  substance"  —  the  so-called  depth  of 
thought  which,  as  Busoni  correctly  states,  cannot  be  expressed  in  musi- 
cal terms.  What  is  needed  today  is  an  unchanging  principle  of  musical 
beauty  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  limits  of  musical  expression. 
These  are  the  foundations  of  Martinu's  entire  work. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  No.  3,  Op.  78 

By  Charles  Camille  Saint-Saens 

Born  in  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  died  in  Algiers,  December  16,  1921 


Composed  for  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  this  Symphony  was  first  per- 
formed by  that  orchestra  in  London,  May  19,  1886,  under  the  composer's  direction. 
It  was  first  heard  in  Paris  and  in  America  in  the  following  season  (the  American 
performance  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York,  Theodore 
Thomas  conductor,  February  19,  1887).  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  16,  1901.  Saint-Saens  conducted  this  Sym- 
phony at  a  special  concert  of  this  Orchestra  in  Boston,  November  26,  1906.  After  his 
death,  the  Adagio  was  played  (December  23,  1921)  in  his  memory. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  organ,  piano  (four  hands), 
and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Franz  Liszt. 

npHE  following  analysis  was  prepared  by  the  composer  for  the  initial 
-*-  performance  in  England: 
"This  Symphony,  divided  into  two  parts,  nevertheless  includes  prac- 
tically the  traditional  four  movements:  the  first,  checked  in  develop- 
ment, serves  as  an  introduction   to   the  Adagio,  and  the  Scherzo   is 
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connected  after  the  same  manner  with  the  Finale.  The  composer  has 
thus  sought  to  shun  in  a  certain  measure  the  interminable  repetitions 
which  are  more  and  more  disappearing  from  instrumental  music. 

"After  an  introduction  Adagio  of  a  few  plaintive  measures  the 
string  quartet  exposes  the  initial  theme,  which  is  sombre  and  agitated 
(Allegro  moderato).  The  first  transformation  of  this  theme  leads  to  a 
second  motive,  which  is  distinguished  by  greater  tranquillity;  after  a 
short  development,  in  which  the  two  themes  are  presented  simultane- 
ously, the  motive  appears  in  a  characteristic  form,  for  full  orchestra, 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  A  second  transformation  of  the  initial  theme 
includes  now  and  then  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  Introduction.  Varied 
episodes  bring  gradually  calm,  and  thus  prepare  the  Adagio  in  D-flat. 
The  extremely  peaceful  and  contemplative  theme  is  given  to  the  violins, 
violas,  and  violoncellos,  which  are  supported  by  organ  chords.  After  a 
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Robert  Gomberg  —  Violin  and  Chamber  Music 
Willem  Van  den  Burg  —  Cello  and  Chamber  Music 
Richard  Hagopian  —  Viola 
Mme.  ReNEE  Longy  —  Music  Theory 

Tor  information  write  to 

ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road     •     Brookline,  Massachusetts 
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MALBEN'S 

A  gourmet's  delight 


100  varieties  of  the  world's  finest   natural 

cheeses  —  BRIE  —  CHESHIRE  —  STILTON 

—  GOURMONDISE  —  BEL  PAISE  —  GOR- 

GONZOLA  plus  choice  cuts  of  fresh  prime 

meats  including  HAMS,  BACONS,  SAUSAGES 

FRESH  FRUITS,  TOO! 

SWISS  IMPORTED  GXAPILLON 

A  DELIGHTFUL  NON  ALCOHOLIC  BEVHAGI 

158  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Boston,   Mass.  Phone   266-1201 

IMPORTED   PROSCIUTTO 
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BOSTON'S  MOST  TALKED 
ABOUT   THEATRE   CRITIC 


ONE  OF  THE  REASONS  WHY  EVERYBODY'S 

READING  THE  GLOBE  THESE  DAYS. 

MAYBE  YOU'D  BETTER  LOOK  INTO  IT. 


A  good  theatre  critic  must 
be  easy  to  read,  well-read, 
intelligent  and  objective  ~ 
with  no  axe  to  grind. 

The  Boston  Globe's  Kevin 
Kelly  is  such  a  critic.  He's 
considered  New  England's 
best.  Even  the  playwrights, 
performers  and  producers 
respect  his  views. 

You'll  catch  his  lively  col- 
umns only  in  The  Globe. 


GOOD  FOR  ANY  PERFORMANCE 


variation  (in  arabesques)  performed  by  the  violins,  the  second  trans- 
formation of  the  initial  theme  of  the  Allegro  appears  again,  and  brings 
with  it  a  vague  feeling  of  unrest,  which  is  enlarged  by  dissonant  har- 
monies. These  soon  give  way  to  the  theme  of  the  Adagio.  This  first 
movement  ends  in  a  Coda  of  mystical  character,  in  which  are  heard 
alternately  the  chords  of  D-flat  major  and  E  minor. 

"The  second  movement  begins  with  an  energetic  phrase  (Allegro 
moderato),  which  is  followed  immediately  by  a  third  transformation 
of  the  initial  theme  in  the  first  movement,  more  agitated  than  it  was 
before,  and  into  which  enters  a  fantastic  spirit  that  is  frankly  disclosed 
in  the  Presto.  Here  arpeggios  and  scales,  swift  as  lightning,  on  the 
pianoforte,  are  accompanied  by  the  syncopated  rhythm  of  the  orchestra, 
and  each  time  they  are  in  a  different  tonality  (F,  E,  E-flat,  G).  The 
repetition  of  the  Allegro  moderato  is  followed  by  a  second  Presto,  which 
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Boston 
Mass.  at 


S  CREATE     Newbury  St. 


BRANCHES:  Ardmore,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland 
XMiio,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Westchester,  N.  Y 


IT'S  FUN  TO  SHOPAT 
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The  Food  Stores 
for  People  Who  Care 


America's 

no.  1 

selling 

scotch 

whisky! 
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SCOTLAN  D'S  BEST  distilleries  produce 

CUTTY  SARK 

QUALITY  SCOTCH  WHISKY 


IMPORTED  BY 
THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER.  NEW  YORK    §°« 
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mith,  Barney  &  Co.  recognizes,  as 
-  ichard  III  did,  that  ffMen  shall  deal 
nadvisedly  sometimes,  Which  after 
ours  give  leisure  to  repent."  Perhaps 
sen  the  best  counsel  can  be  no  guar- 
atee  against  later  regret.  But  it's  surely 
3tter  to  act  advisedly. 
During  Smith,  Barney's  ninety  years 
id  more,  we've  worked  closely  with 
undreds  of  corporations.  They  know 
le  value  of  our  advice.  Whether  the 
)mpany  was  "going  public"  for  the 
rst  time ...  or  was  a  closely  held  cor- 
Dration  looking  for  the  best  way  to 
;oaden  ownership  ...  or  was  seeking 
Rwth  through  merger  or  acquisition 


. .  .Smith,  Barney's  knowledgeable  assis- 
tance, our  imaginative  anticipation  of 
factors  sometimes  overlooked,  have 
helped  preclude  any  repentance  at  lei- 
sure in  "after  hours." 

Does  your  company  need  new 
capital?  Does  it  face  any  problem  in 
financial  planning?  Let  us  talk  it  over 
with  you.  We  can  help  you. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  and  American  Stock  Exchanges 

125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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at  first  is  apparently  a  repetition  of  the  first  Presto;  but  scarcely  has  it 
begun  before  a  new  theme  is  heard,  grave,  austere  (trombone,  tuba, 
double-basses),  strongly  contrasted  with  the  fantastic  music.  There  is  a 
struggle  for  the  mastery,  and  this  struggle  ends  in  the  defeat  of  the  rest- 
less, diabolical  element.  The  new  phrase  rises  to  orchestral  heights, 
and  rests  there  as  in  the  blue  of  a  clear  sky.  After  a  vague  reminiscence 
of  the  initial  theme  of  the  first  movement,  a  Maestoso  in  C  major 
announces  the  approaching  triumph  of  the  calm  and  lofty  thought. 
The  initial  theme  of  the  first  movement,  wholly  transformed,  is  now 
exposed  by  divided  strings  and  the  pianoforte  (four  hands),  and 
repeated  by  the  organ  with  full  strength  of  the  orchestra.  A  brilliant 
Coda,  in  which  the  initial  theme  by  a  last  transformation  takes  the 
form  of  a  violin  figure,  ends  the  work." 

[copyrighted] 
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For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in 

THE 

BOSTON   SYMPHONY 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall      •      CO  6-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


"The  Man  Who 
Cares,  Prepares 

SHARON  MEMORIAL  PARK 

SHARON.   MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  Boston  Area  364-2855 
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FUNERAL 
SERVICE 


SINCE 
1832 


J.  S.  Waterman  §  Sons,  Inc. 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 
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ERNEST  F.  DIETZ,  President 


INCORPORATED 


Established    1908 


339  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON 


Painting  Contractors  and  Decorators 

Professional  color  planning— application  of  paint  finishes,  wallcoverings  and 
decorations — for    new    construction,    renovations    and    building    maintenance. 


T.  O.  METCALF  CO. 

LETTER  PRESS         PRINTING        PHOTO  OFFSET 
Boston,  Mass.  02210 

51  Melcher  Street  ©^  Telephone:  HAncock  6-5050 


CONTACT 

Making  your  printing  do  more  selling  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  knack  of  buying  good  printing.  The 
most  costly  and  effective  selling  piece  in  the  world 
is  absolutely  worthless  until  it  comes  into  contact 
with  a  prospect. 

Send  a  piece  of  printed  salesmanship  with  every 
letter,  invoice  and  package. 

GEO.   H.   ELLIS   CO. 

272  Congress  Street        •        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Tel  542-7800 
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Friends'  Annual  Meeting  and  Tea 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  invited 
all  those  who  are  current  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  to  the  Thirty- 
second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Monday  afternoon,  March  21,  at  3:30  p.m. 

After  a  short  business  session  the  Friends  will  see  a  specially 
arranged  preview  of  a  one-hour  documentary  film  prepared 
by  the  American  Broadcasting  Company,  entitled  "Beethoven/' 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  all  the  music  for 
the  film,  which  is  part  of  a  continuing  series  of  ABC  documen- 
taries on  "The  Saga  of  Western  Man."  Filmed  entirely  in  color 
over  the  past  nine  months,  the  program  will  depict  the  life  of 
Beethoven,  with  emphasis  on  his  early  years,  and  will  show 
actual  locations  where  the  young  Beethoven  lived  and  walked, 
including  the  Schoenbrunn  and  Hofburg  palaces,  scenes  in 
Vienna,  Heiligenstadt,  Bonn,  and  other  parts  of  Germany  and 
Austria. 

The  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr.  Leinsdorf,  will  be  heard  in 
portions  of  Beethoven's  First  Symphony;  the  Third  Symphony, 
"Eroica";  his  Contradance,  No.  7;  the  Finale  from  his  ballet 
"Prometheus";  an  excerpt  from  the  First  Piano  Concerto,  with 
Claude  Frank,  pianist;  and  one  movement  from  Mozart's  Sym- 
phony No.  39.  Other  music  by  Beethoven  will  be  the  Trio  for 
Piano,  Violin  and  Cello,  Op.  1,  No.  3  with  Claude  Frank/piano, 
Joseph  Silverstein,  violin,  and  Jules  Eskin,  cello;  and  a  fugue  for 
organ  composed  by  Beethoven  at  the  age  of  twelve,  played  on 
the  Symphony  Hall  organ  by  John  Ferris,  Harvard  University 
Organist. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  preview  there  will  be  tea  in  the  lower 
Foyer,  arranged  with  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Council  of 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Pastene  offers  a 

complete  assortment  of 

the  choicest  American  wines, 

bottled  at  the  winery 

in  California  — 

for  your  enjoyment. 

PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC 

BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 


SYMPHONY  IIALL 


HUNTINGTON    AvtNut     co 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail.  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  —  and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 
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BOSTON 

SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND  Jk. 

TRUSTS 

100  Franki.n  Street.  Boston.  Mass  02106 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Thursday  Evenings  (Series  A)  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concert    in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 


APRIL  7 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Me,  Major  Higginson? 


Yes,  you.  When  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  founded  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1881,  he  did  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
a  permanent  symphony  orchestra  of  highest  professional  caliber  could 
never  pay  its  own  way,  and  for  almost  forty  years  cheerfully  assumed 
the  annual  deficit. 

He  insisted  on  one  thing — quality.  He  established  the  Orchestra's 
wise  policy  of  hiring  the  best  conductor  available,  furnishing  him  with 
first  rank  players,   and   leaving  musical   judgment   to   the  musicians. 

Times  (and  taxes)  have  changed,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
one  man  or  a  few  men  to  be  art  patrons  in  this  splendid,  Nineteenth 
Century  manner.  Hence,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra—  and  you. 

Your  contribution  —  as  generous  as  you  wish  —  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  great  Orchestra  is  your  membership  card  to  the  Friends.  It 
enables  you  in  some  part  to  share  the  great  work  that  Maj.  Higginson 
started  so  many  years  ago.  It  helps  assure  you  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony will  continue  to  be  a  great  symphony  orchestra. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
C  oncer  tmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Had  cock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Ganger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood    6-8348                                           BROOKLINE    46.    MASSACHUSETTS 

SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 

2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 
88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO        taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions        VOICE 


HARRY  GOODMAN 

Teacher  of  Piano 

143  LONGWOOD  AVENUE 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 

ASpinwall  7-1259         —         734-2933 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Ntear  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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MRS.  AARON   RICHMOND   and   WALTER   PIERCE 

present  in  the 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

SUN.  AFT.,  MAR.  20  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL  (SOLD  OUT) 

ANDRES   SEGOVIA 

The  Extraordinary  Guitarist 


WED.  EVE.,  MAR.  30  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HOUSTON   SYMPHONY 

SIR  JOHN  BARBIROLLI,  Conductor 

RALPH   HOLMES,   Violin   Soloist 

Verdi,  Overture  to  "Forza  del  Destino";  Vaughan  Williams,  "The 
Lark  Ascending";  Ravel,  Tzigane;  Mahler,  Symphony  No.  5 

SEATS  NOW  AT  BOX-OFFICE:    $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 


FRI.  EVE.,  APR.  1 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


VAN   CLIBURN 

The  Distinguished  American  Pianist 

$6,  $5.50,  $5,  $4,  $3,  $2.50 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


SEATS  NOW  AT  BOX-OFFICE 
FOR  TWO  POPULAR  EVENTS: 


FRI.  EVE.,  MAR.  25  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

JOSE  GRECO  SPANISH  DANCE  COMPANY 


SUN.,  MAR.  27  at  3 


•5°' 


.50,  $3,  $2.50 


VICTOR 
BORGE 

in  his  new  edition  of 
"COMEDY  IN  MUSIC" 

with   LEONID  HAMBRO 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


STEINWAY  PIANOS 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


\ 


v. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Bostoi 
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HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"It  Is  a  revelation"  said  HiFi/ Stereo  Review  of  the  Leinsdorf,  Boston 
Symphony  recording  of  Mahler's  Fifth  Symphony.  In  this  remarkable 
performance  the  emotions,  tensions  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  the 
superb  structure  of  the  work  come  through  with  brilliant  clarity. 
Coupled  with  it  in  a  2-record  album  are  excerpts  from  Wozzeck 
with  Phyllis  Curtin  as  Berg's  non-heroine,  Marie.  Another  symphonic 
masterpiece,  Brahms'  First  Symphony,  exhibits  the  Bostonians' 
famed  "glorious  mellow  roar"  in  a  Dynagrooye  recording  which, 
like  the  Mahler,  cannot  fail  to  enrich  any  collection  of  fine  music. 


MAHLER/SYMPHONY  N 

B£RG/WQZZECK<E*««ptt)/Phyffis  Cam*,  So 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHES1 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 


RCA  Victor 

£Ti  """Sl® 

PSJThe  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


EIGHTY-FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 
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CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Norman  S.  Shirk  James  J.  Brosnahan 

Assistant  Manager  Business  Administrator 

Rosario  Mazzeo  Harry  J.  Kraut 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager  Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare  Andrew  Raeburn 

Press  and  Publicity  Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


SYMPHONY   HAIL 


BOSTON 
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This  man  is  a  dreadful  lawyer 


In  fact,  he's  no  lawyer  at  all.  But  that  didn't  stop  him  from  writing 
his  own  Will.  (Why  not  save  the  legal  fees?  thought  he.) 

The  cost  will  be  enormous. 

For  example,  when  he  dies,  his  estate  will  dwindle  under  taxes 
that  a  well-drawn  Will  can  avoid. 

Worse  —  a  good  part  of  what's  left  after  taxes,  claims  and  settle- 
ment costs  may  well  end  up  in  the  wrong  hands. 

It's  so  easy  to  have  your  Will  drawn  by  a  lawyer  .  .  .  and  so  ex- 
pensive, so  wasteful,  so  downright  unfair  to  your  heirs  not  to! 

See  your  lawyer  about  your  Will.  Keep  it  up  to  date.  Maybe  there 
will  be  a  place  for  us  in  the  picture,  as  executor  or  trustee. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Sixth    Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  22,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Vivaldi Concerto  Grosso  in  B  minor,  for  Four  Violins 

and  String  Orchestra,  Op.  3,  No.  10 
I.     Allegro 

II.     Largo 

III.     Allegro 

Soloists 

JULIUS  SCHULMAN  GERALD  GELBLOOM 

ALFRED  SCHNEIDER         MICHEL  SASSON 

Hindemith     Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler"  ("Matthias  the  Painter") 

I.     Angelic  Concert 
II.     Entombment 
III.     Temptation  of  St.  Anthony 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky.  .  .    ^Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  Op.  74,  "Pathetique" 

I.  Adagio;  allegro  non  troppo 

II  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO  IN  B  MINOR  FOR  FOUR  VIOLINS 
AND  STRING  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  3,  No. 
By  Antonio  Vivaldi 
Born  in  Venice,  c.  1675;  died  in  Vienna,  July  28,  1741 


Vivaldi  published  as  his  Opus  3  a  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  under  the  title 
"L'Estro  Armonico"  (Harmonic  Inspiration).  They  appeared  in  Amsterdam  about 
1715  under  the  publication  of  Roger  et  le  Cene,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III  of 
Tuscany.  The  Concertos  in  their  original  form  are  written  for  string  orchestra  with 
solo  (concertino)  parts  and  with  organ  bass.* 

T^or  a  number  of  years  six  of  these  Concertos  were  attributed  to 
-*•  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  a  misapprehension  caused  by  the  fact  that 
Bach  copied  and  rewrote  them  for  his  own  use.  Since  Bach's  music, 
long  neglected,  came  into  its  own  long  before  Vivaldi's,  who  as  an 
early  Italian  composer  has  until  recently  been  little  regarded  in 
Germany,  this  mistake  stood  long  unrectified.  It  was  first  noted  in  the 
year  1850  by  C.  L.  Hilgenfeldt,  the  Concerto  in  D  minor  as  arranged 
for  organ  by  Bach  in  his  own  script  having  then  been  circulated  for 
ten  years  as  that  composer's.  It  was  later  attributed  to  his  son  Friede- 
mann  Bach  and  not  until  1911  was  Vivaldi's  authorship  finally  estab- 
lished by  Max  Schneider  in  the  Bach  Jahrbuch  of  that  year. 

*  The  harpsicord  used  in  this  performance  is  made  by  Eric  Herz. 


The  David  L  German  Travel  Service 

Philadelphia's  leading  travel  agency  specializing  in  tours  of  musical  and  cultural  interest 

is  pleased  to  announce  that  their  three 

SUMMER  MUSIC  FESTIVAL  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

14  July  to  4  August    •    26  July  to  16  August    •    5  August  to  7  September 

will  be  highlighted  by  attendance  at  the  glamorous 

OPENING  NIGHTS  OF  THE  LUCERNE  AND  EDINBURGH  FESTIVALS 

as  well  as  the  Festivals  of 

AIX-en-PROVENCE  MUNICH  STRATFORD 

BAYREUTH  ROME  VERONA 

GLYNDEBOURNE  SALZBURG  VIENNA 

Each  touring  party  will  be  accompanied  by  a  distinguished  former  member  of  the  International 
Music  Scene  who  will  act  as  tour  host.  Gala  gourmet  dinners  will  be  a  feature  of  each  tour 
which  also  will  be  made  memorable  by  visits  to  many  superb  private  and  public  art  collections 
in  the  company  of  a  knowledgeable  art  historian.  The  first  two  groups  will  be  comprised  of  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  21-Day  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  airfare.  The  third  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  journey  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  festival  city,  allowing 
an  opportunity  to  relax  amidst  some  of  Europe's  loveliest  scenery  while  savoring  some  of  its 
most  exciting  musical  and  dramatic  events. 

Tour  price,  including  jet  airline  transportation  from  Boston's  Logan  Airport, 
excellent  hotels  and  meals,  cultural  touring  and  the  best  performance  tickets: 

14  July  -  4  August:  $995       •       26  July  - 16  August:  $1,225 
5  August  -  7  September:  $1,950 

For  further  information  and  your  choice  of  a  detailed  itinerary  apply  to: 

The  David  L  German  Travel  Service 

1400  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102  Telephone:  1-215-563-7045 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON  — Boston 


The  Principal  Trumpet  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been 
3|  playing  the  trumpet  —  progressively  well,  of  course  —  since  he  was 
eight.  A  native  of  Alpha,  Illinois,  he  attended  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity and  New  York  University,  continuing  his  musical  education  at  the 
Julliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York,  where  he  studied  with  William 
Vacchiano. 

Before  his  arrival  in  Boston,  he  played  with  the  New  York  City 
Center  Opera  and  Ballet  Company  and  the  Houston  Symphony;  he  was 
also  a  soloist  with  Paul  Lavalle's  Band  of  America. 

Mr.  Ghitalla,  who  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1951  and  thus 
celebrates  his  fifteenth  anniversary  in  1966,  is  also  a  teacher  of  music 
at  Boston  University  and  Tanglewood. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  with  the  re- 
minder that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


FOUNDED   1831 


TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE   ST. 


MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 
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The  Concertos  Nos.  3,  8,  9,  10  and  12  had  a  similar  fate.  The  one 
in  B  minor,  No.  10,  was  arranged  by  Bach  for  four  pianos  with  orches- 
tra and  so  became  known  until  Vivaldi's  original  score  written  for  four 
violins  and  orchestra  was  discovered.  The  late  Dr.  Alfred  Einstein,  in 
a  preface  to  an  authentic  edition  by  C.  F.  Peters  (Eulenburg)  remarked 
that  "the  original  music  has  a  value  of  its  own  .  .  .  even  more  striking 
than  the  Bach  arrangement.  The  manipulation  of  the  characteristic 
tone  of  the  violin  is  responsible  for  this,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  one 
of  the  most  important  stages  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  of  sound, 
a  triumph  in  the  art  of  classical  writing  which  astonishes  us  even  today. 
Those  who  grasp  the  true  import  of  this  music  will  talk  no  more  about 
monotonous  repetition  or  poverty  of  invention,  but  will  realize  that 
unaffected  simplicity  is  the  very  essence  of  its  being."  Dr.  Einstein 
nevertheless  is  forced  to  admit  that  "Bach  showered  upon  this  partic- 
ular Vivaldi  Concerto  the  whole  wealth  of  his  musical  genius;  he  infused 
new  rhythmic  life  into  it;  under  his  hands  it  assumes  an  entirely  new 
aspect,  though,  structurally  (apart  from  the  omission  of  a  single  bar 
in  the  final  movement),  the  work  undergoes  no  radical  change." 

[copyrighted] 


The  Midtown  Motor  Inn  extends  a  cotdid  invitation  to  the 

Symphony  Subsdtifflmf^ 

to  attend  the  jjfjjf 

FRIDAY  PRE-SYMPHONY  LUNCHEONS 

in  their  fifth  season 

Friday,  March  25,  1966 

at  12:15  p.m. 

Music  Program  —  Pro  Arte  Woodwind  Quartet 
Sponsored  by  the  Young  Audiences,  Inc. 

MIDTpWN/fftOTdfR  INN      ' 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 

S3. 75  per  person  (series  of  eight  $28 .$0)  including 

the  lecture,  luncheon,  graityities 

and  FREE  PARKING  throughoullthe  Concert 

li 
for  Reservation  Please  Call  COngress  2-1000 

Pre-Symphbny  Gourmet  Dinner  hef ore  Saturday,  R] 

[q  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Concert  Series  .   .   .   $4.00  [u 

K  Afternoon  Tea  seri?ed  after  the  Concert  [5 
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perfect  pitch  with  6% 
variable  speed  range 


Why 
have  so  many 
high  fidelity  and 
music  critics 
purchased 
Dual  for  their 


stylus  force  dialed  to 
number  of  grams  desired 


Tracking-Balance  (anti- 
skating)  also  dialed 


auto/start  in  either  mode, 
single  play  or  changer 


own  systems? 


For  the  same  compelling  reasons  that 
prompted  them  to  acclaim  Dual  in  their 
editorial  columns.  A  new  high  in  fully 
automatic  precision  performance,  total 
reliability,  ease  of  operation  and  a  host  of 
exclusive  operating  features. 

Write  for  complete  test  reports  on 
Dual  1019  Auto/Professional  Turntable  .  .  . 
most  advanced  record  playing  instrument  in 
the  world  today.  $129.50. 


Cue-Control  lowers,  lifts 
arm  anywhere  on  record 


single  play  spindle  ro- 
tates with  your  records 


united 


63S  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10022 
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SYMPHONY,  "MATHIS  DER  MALER"    ("MATTHIAS  THE 

PAINTER") 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  in  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895; 
died  in  Frankfort-am-Main,  December  28,  1963 


Hindemith 's  "Symphony,"  three  orchestral  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed 
opera  "Mat his  der  Maler,"  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin 
under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  March  12,  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  introduced  it  to  this 
country  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
October  4,  1934.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  December  7  of  the  same  season,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

The  opera  Mathis  der  Maler,  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last  brought 
to  the  stage  of  the  Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler, 
May  28,  1938.  The  first  American  performance  of  the  Opera  was  given  by  Boston 
University  February  17,  1956,  under  the  direction  of  Sarah  Caldwell. 

The  orchestration  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion,  and  strings. 

Before  Hindemith's  Mathis  der  Maler  was  made  known  as  a  stage 
piece,  those  who  examined  and  described  the  "Symphony"  which 
the  composer  drew  from  it  were  content  to  compare  the  three  move- 
ments with  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isenheim  Altar  piece  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork 
of  Matthias  Griinewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German  painter  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  composer  identifies  the 
three  movements  specifically  enough  with  the  three  fine  panel  groups 
of  Griinewald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera  is  con- 
sidered, for  although  the  orchestral  excerpts  figure  importantly  in  the 
opera,  and  are  lifted  bodily  from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces  too, 
with  their  devotional  spirit,  pervade  the  opera  and  there  take  on  a 
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Very  Convenient  —  Symphony  Hall 


Symphony  Hall  is  convenient.  There's  an  MBTA  station,  uniquely 
and  appropriately  named  "Symphony,"  and  a  parking  facility  nearby. 
Inside,  you're  out  of  the  wind  and  rain  and  the  building  is  heated. 
The  seats  are  comfortable  and  the  rest  rooms  clean.  There  are  inter- 
esting exhibits  in  the  Gallery. 

If  this  were  all,  there'd  be  no  need  for  the  Friends. 

However,  Symphony  subscribers  come,  not  for  the  convenience,  but 
for  the  Orchestra.  There,  they  expect  —  and  get — the  best.  To  main- 
tain the  best  Orchestra  requires  more  money  than  can  possibly  be 
expected  from  the  ticket  sales.  To  provide  this  is  the  purpose  of  The 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Your  contribution  as  a  Friend  —  as  generous  as  you  can  afford  — 
helps  maintain  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world.  Give  now  and  join  the  Friends.  It's  an  investment  in 
good  music. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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special  symbolism  connected  with  the  dramatic  action.  For  example, 
the  third  movement,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,"  becomes, 
in  the  sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter  himself,  drawn  into 
the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  distracted  for  the 
moment  from  his  entire  devotion  to  his  art. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the  opera.  Its  principal 
melody,  "Es  sangen  drei  Engel/'  appears  frequently  in  the  opera  itself, 
and  is  sometimes  varied.  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,"  to  be 
found  in  the  sixth  scene,  is  there  given  an  added  effect  by  choral  treat- 
ment.* "The  Entombment"  becomes  the  intermezzo  in  the  final  scene, 
and  also  accompanies  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  central  figure  from 
the  world  of  strife. 

The  following  description  of  the  orchestral  symphony  was  written 
by  Heinrich  Strobel,  the  German  critic: 

I.    Angelic  Concert 

(Ruhig  bewegt  —  Ziemlich  lebhafte  Halbe) 

"The  tonal  basis  of  the  symphony  is  D-flat,  in  the  range  of  which  there  lie  the 
old  melodies  used  in  the  first  and  third  parts.  In  the  Angelic  Concert,  the  tension 
between  the  tonalities  of  D-flat  and  G  underlies  the  harmonic  constructions  of  the 
movement.  The  Cantus  firmus,  'Es  sangen  drei  Engel'  ('Three  Angels  Sang'),  which 
we  hear  first  in  the  trombones  (eighth  bar),  is  developed  dynamically  upward.  This 
is  followed  by  a  quick  main  part,  in  three  sections.  The  first  section  is  based  on  a 
theme  (flute  and  first  violins)  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  Hindemith's 
style  in  melodic  development  —  a  melody  which  is  signalized  by  its  wavering  between 
major  and  minor.  A  second  theme  follows  (strings),  of  serener  and  more  lyrical 
character.  A  third  section  deals  with  these  two  themes  in  a  lightly  hovering  fugato, 
to  which  is  added,  again  in  the  trombones,  the  'Angel'  melody.  The  last  phrase  of 
the  'Angel'  melody  leads  back  to  that  tender  serenity  which  spreads  over  the  entire 
movement,  and  which  evokes  for  us  the  gentle  radiance  of  Grunewald's  incomparable 
representation  of  the  Nativity.   A  concise  coda  follows  a  joyous  close,  fortissimo." 

*  The  omission  of  the  chorus  in  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony"  does  not  alter  the 
instrumental  score,  in  which  the  parts  are  doubled.  The  concert  excerpt  is  not  taken  "intact" 
from  the  opera,  but  has  some  excisions  and  additions. 
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This  photograph  was  taken  on  Memorial  Drive 

in  Cambridge,  just  minutes  away  from  a 

Harvard  Trust  office.  There's  one  just 

minutes  away  from  you,  too. 


Stay  on  our  side,  Mr.  Pearson 


Think  you  could  get  better  help  with  a 
commercial  loan  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  Mr.  Pearson?  Not  with  Harvard 
Trust  on  this  side.  We've  been  loaning 
money  to  businessmen  for  over  100  years. 
We  have  specialists  in  real  estate, 
construction,  and  other  bank  services  who 
can  offer  you  all  sorts  of  personal,  able 
assistance.  There  is  no  need  to  go  any 
farther  than  you  have  to.  And  the 
farthest  you  have  to  go  is  to  your  nearest 
office  of  Harvard  Trust.  There  is  one 
very  close  to  where  you  are  right  now. 
Ask  for  the  office  manager.  He  would  like 
to  help  you  personally. 


The  shortest  path  to 
person-to-person  banking 

YOUR  HARVARD  TRUST 
FULL-SERVICE  OFFICE 


HARVARD   TRUST  COMPANY 

Offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Belmont,  Concord  and  Littleton 

Member  F.D.I.C.    •    TOTAL  ASSETS  IN  EXCESS  OF  $140  MILLION 
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11.     Entombment 
(Sefir  langsam) 

"The  two  chief  themes  of  the  second  movement,  the  Entombment,  are  typical 
of  Hindemith's  melodic  style  —  the  first  with  its  purely  'linear'  structure  (muted 
strings,  wood  wind);  the  second  with  its  intervallic  structure  of  fourths  and  fifths 
(oboe,  then  flute,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment).  In  wonderful  simplicity  ascend 
the  melodic  lines  of  the  solo  wood  winds;  and  how  beautiful  is  the  effect  of  the 
plaintive  call  of  the  clarinet,  after  the  short  crescendo  and  the  pause!" 

III.    The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony 

(Sehr  langsam,  frei  im  Zeitmass  —  Lebhaft) 

"It  is  the  third  movement  which  is  executed  in  the  broadest  and  boldest  manner. 
From  the  visual  tension  of  Griinewald's  picture,  an  aural  tension  has  been  created. 
The  power  of  the  music  is  so  marked  that  one  might  almost  be  induced  to  impart 
to  this  movement  a  poetic  interpretation,  although  the  themes  are  developed  in  a 
strictly  linear  manner,  and  even  the  most  grandiose  sound  effects  betray  a  cogent 
musical  logic.  Hindemith's  art  of  tonal  disposition  is  consorted  with  a  power  of 
fancy  which  astonishes  even  those  who  best  know  his  works.  The  Temptation  of 
the  Saint  develops  over  a  tremendous  tonal  canvas,  from  the  opening  unison  of  the 
strings  (bearing  the  quotation,  Ubi  eras,  bone  Jhesu  ubi  eras,  quare  non  affuisti  ut 
sanares  vulnera  meat),  up  to  the  brass  chorale  of  the  final  Hallelujah.  The  cycle  of 
the  key  of  D-flat  is  the  foundation  of  the  harmonic  development,  the  symbol  of 
Sanctity.  The  greater  the  struggle  of  the  contesting  forces,  the  more  widely  does 
the  piece  depart  from  this  harmonic  basis.  The  ascent  of  the  string  unisono,  which 
is  intensified  in  an  astonishing  manner  by  the  opposing  figure  in  the  brass  instru- 
ments, is  a  striking  example  of  the  crescendo  developed  in  the  linear  manner.  This 
heroic  statement  is  followed  by  the  first  assault  of  the  opposing  forces  (if  this 
expression  can  be  applied  to  so  purely  musical  a  process),  with  another  theme  for 
the  unison  strings.  The  solo  wood  winds  answer,  while  the  stream  of  motion  flows 
on  in  the  strings.  A  grandiose  passage  closes  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  There 
is  a  long  and  elaborate  working-out.  The  battle  is  already  decided  when  the  key 
of  D-flat  is  again  reached  with  the  fugato.  Clarinets,  then  the  horn,  recur  to  the 
theme  of  the  unisono  string  introduction;  we  hear,  in  the  wood  winds,  the  hymn, 
Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem;  and  then,  fortissimo  on  the  brass,  the  Hallelujah  leads  us 
to  a  resplendent  and  triumphant  close  in  D-flat  major." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  No.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHZTIQUE,"  Op.  74 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 

died  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  Symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  attained 
a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was  produced 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on   December  28   following,   Emil   Paur   conducting. 

The  instrumentation  consists  of  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bas- 
soons, 4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam- 
tam and  strings. 

Talking  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the  problem 
of  a  title,  for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher.  He  had 
thought  of  calling  it  "A  Program  Symphony"  and  had  written  to  his 
nephew,  Vladimir  Davidoff,  of  this  intention,  adding,  "This  program 
is  penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The  program  is  of  a  kind 
which  remains  an  enigma  to  all  —  let  them  guess  it  who  can."  And  he 
said  to  Modeste  when  the  question  of  a  title  was  under  discussion, 
"What  does  'program  symphony'  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  program?" 
In  other  words,  he  foresaw  that  to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the 
same  time  explain  nothing  and  invite  from  every  side  a  question  which 
he  could  not  answer.  He  accepted  Modeste's  suggestion  of  "Pathetique" 
but  thought  better  of  it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson, 
and  wrote  his  preference  for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the 
symphony  was  published  as  the  "Pathetique" ;  Jurgenson  had  evidently 
insisted  upon  what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude 
from  these  circumstances  that  there  was  some  sort  of  program  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  but  that  the  "subjective"  sentiment  of  which  he 
spoke  was  more  than  he  could  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  "Pathe- 
tique," while  giving  the  general  character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of 
conveying  the  program. 


'There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass.*' 

ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON 


People  who  feel  that  Tennyson's  expression  reflects  their  opinion 
of  The  Boston  Symphony  would  be  happy  as  clients  of  the 

CAMBRIDGE  TRUST  COMPANY 

1336  Massachusetts  Avenue      •      Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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Modeste's  title  "Pathetique"  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an 
apt  one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melancholy  — 
the  stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic  melodies,  the 
poignant  dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest  depths  and  color- 
ing of  the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a  theme,  the  outbursts 
of  defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices  as  Tchaikovsky  used  them. 
If  they  were,  the  Symphony  would  be  no  better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre 
music  in  the  affecting  style  then  in  vogue.  They  were  externals  useful 
to  his  expressive  purpose,  but  no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm 
which  is  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper 
motivation  to  the  Symphony  —  a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and 
unmistakable  in  the  music  itself  and  which  the  word  "Pathetique" 
serves  only  vaguely  to  indicate. 

[copyrighted] 
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A  gourmet's  delight 


100  varieties  of  the  world's  finest  natural 
cheeses  —  BRIE  —  CHESHIRE  —  STILTON 
—  GOURMONDISE  —  BEL  PAISE  —  GOR- 
GONZOLA  plus  choice  cuts  of  fresh  prime 
meats  including  HAMS,  BACONS,  SAUSAGES 
FRESH  FRUITS,  TOO! 

SWISS  IMPORTED  GRAPILLON 
A  DELIGHTFUL  NON  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE 

158  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Boston,   Mass.  Phon«  266-1201 
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81    Charles   St. 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  85  th  Season  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  it  is  indeed  a  sincere  pleasure  to  word  here  the  great 
privilege  it  has  been  for  me  during  those  many  years  to  conduct  the 
Boston  musicians  and  to  feel  how  they  have  always  shared  with  me  my 
deep  love  of  music. 

Charles  Munch 

To  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  to  its  conductor,  Maestro  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Boston  Symphony  85  th  anniversary  — 
with  a  souvenir  of  two  works  written  for  this  marvellous  orchestra  .  .  . 
2nd  Symphony,  a  la  memoire  de  Madame  Natalie  Koussevitzky  .  .  .  6th 
Symphony,  commissioned  for  the  celebration  of  the  75  th  anniversary  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  Charles  Munch,  Director,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky  .  .  .  and  with  my  gratitude. 

Darius  Milhaud 

The  instinct  that  guides  a  bouquinist's  eyes  and  hands  when  going  over 
the  dusty  shelves  of  old  second-hand  bookshops  played  into  my  hands 
recently  a  copy  of  Sir  George  Henschel's  "Musings  and  Memories  of  a 
Musician"  published  in  1918  and  probably  out  of  print  now.  What  vivid 
glimpses  he  gives  of  the  heroic  founding  days  of  the  superb  orchestra 
whose  eighty-fifth  birthday  we  are  celebrating!  How  he  makes  us  realize 
Col.  Higginson's  creative  vision  when  he  founded  this  orchestra  that  has 
become  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  excellence  in  other  orchestras  and 
that  in  its  long  career  has  never  faltered  to  live  up  to  the  "Wunschtraum" 
of  its  founder. 

My  memories  of  music-making  with  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch, 
Richard  Burgin,  the  precious  glimpses  I  had  of  the  "inner  workings" 
which  brought  forth  those  unique  performances  while  "sitting  in"  on 
some  rehearsals,  all  this  pales  beside  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  one 
man's  love  of  music  (when  fate  denied  him  the  joy  of  serving  it  with  his 
own  hands  and  imagination  and  sensibility),  created  this  superb  instru- 
ment. An  instrument  that  allowed  a  Nikisch,  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Mon- 
teux,  Koussevitzky,  Munch  and  now  Leinsdorf  to  make  musical  history. 
This  instrument,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  survive  sundry 
decades  of  electronic  and  other  shortlived  kinds  of  music-making  in  the 
remaining  third  of  our  century  and,  in  the  twenty-first  century.  After  all, 
the  Stradivari,  Guarneri  and  Amatis  master-pieces  still  dispense  beauty 
after  almost  three  centuries.   .   .  . 

Joseph  Szigeti 
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LIST   OF   WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Tuesday  Evening  ("Cambridge")  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1965-1966 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  with  fina 

chorus  on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  12 1 
Soloists:  Jane  Marsh,  Eunice  Alberts,  Richard  Cassilly,  Thomas  Paul 
Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  Elliot  Forbes,  Conductor 
New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Conductor 

I    October  a 


Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  5^  p 


Soloist:  Malcolm  Frager  V     February ! 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor,  Op.  it 

Soloist:  Claude  Frank  III     December  J 

Dvorak Symphony  No.  8,  in  G  major,  Op.  8£ 

II     November  5 

Fine Serious  Song:  Lament  for  String  Orchestra 

IV    January  <. 

Haydn Symphony  No.  101  in  D  major  ("The  Clock'" 

IV  January  1 

Hindemith.  .   Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler"  (Matthias  the  Painter) 

VI     March  2  s 

Mozart Sinfonia  Concertante  for  Violir 

and  Viola,  in  E-flat,  K.  364 
Soloists:  Joseph  Silverstein,  Burton  Fine  II    November  2 

Nielsen Symphony  No.  6,  "Sinfonia  Semplice' 

III    December  14 

Prokofiev Symphony  No.  3,  Op.  44 

V  February  8 

Schumann Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

IV    January  4 

Johann  Strauss Neu-Wien 

IV    January  4 

Sydeman Study  No.  3,  for  Orchestra 

II     November  2 


0 


Geo 


flan 
Gott 

Leo 


Tchaikovsky 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  Op.  74,  "Pathetique" 

VI     March  22 


Viola Concerto  for  Bassoon  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Sherman  Walt  "*V     February  8 

Vivaldi Concerto  Grosso  in  B  minor,  for  Four  Violins 

and  String  Orchestra,  Op.  3,  No.  10 
Soloists:  Julius  Schulman,  Alfred  Schneider 

Gerald  Gelbloom,  Michel  Sasson  VI     March  22 

Wagner    "Siegfried  Idyll" 

I     October  19 

"Dawn"  and  "Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey" 

from  "Gotterdammerung" 

III     December  14 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violtns 

oseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 


Ufred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
rij  Holland  Tapley 

.  ^oger  Shermont 
5'  tfax  Winder 

'  Harry  Dickson 

K  Gottfried  Wilfinger 

i|  ?redy  Ostrovsky 
.  Leo  Panasevich 

°|  ^oah  Bielski 

ri  Herman  Silberman 

i  Stanley  Benson 

jfij  >heldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 

Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 

Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Engen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcoek 

E\y  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 


Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


ABBEY  SIMON 
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BRAHMS  SYMPHONY  No.  1 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY/  LEIHSDORF 


(Me  ^^ndtoerat^Urc^m. 


VAN  CLIBURN 


Ki.  Victor 


BRAHMS  CONCERTO  No.  1 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY/LEINSOORF 


RCA  Victor 

@)The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

That  greatest  of  first  symphonies,  the  Brahms  C  Minor,  I 
received  a  more  sensitive  reading  than  that  accorded  it  by. 
Symphony  under  Leinsdorf.  This  performance,  like  that 
Piano  Concerto  with  Van  Cliburn  as  soloist,  reaffirms  the 
traditional  affinity  for  Brahms.  Both  of  these  "Firsts"  ha. 
corded  in  Dynagroove  sound  by  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal.  Fo 
of  the  romantic  school,  the  Bostonians,  their  conductor  a 
have  created  a/bums  that  are  indispensable.  Hear  them' 
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CONCERT    BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 
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Henry  B.  Cabot 
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President 

Vice-President 
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E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


Norman  S.  Shirk 

Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare 

Press  and  Publicity 


SYMPHONY      HALL 


James  J.  Brosnahan 

Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Andrew  Raeburn 
Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 
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"I  happen  to  know  this  stock 
is  going  to  skyrocket." 


Make  no  mistake,  we're  always  open  to  suggestion. 

And  from  time  to  time,  a  little-known  stock  turns  up  that  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  brilliant  future.  If,  after  thorough  professional 
analysis,  it  still  looks  promising,  we're  only  too  happy  to  put  that 
stock  to  work  to  the  advantage  of  our  customers. 

Unfortunately,  though,  this  is  pretty  rare.  So,  as  it  turns  out, 
most  of  the  so-called  "red-hot"  ones  get  a  cool  reception  from  us. 

Which  is  precisely  why  so  many  people  with  sizable  holdings  let  us 
manage  their  investments. 

We  protect  them  from  themselves.  And  their  friends.  We  don't  get 
carried  away  by  hot  tips.  We  have  the  experience,  the  judgment,  and 
the  staff  to  dig  deep  into  promising  investment  opportunities  and 
come  up  with  solid  recommendations  for  our  customers. 

The  point :  for  our  investment  officers  and  analysts,  investing  is  a 
full-time  career;  for  you,  it's  probably  not.  We  can  help  you. 

Now  then.  What  was  the  name  of  that  stock? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Third  Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  March  24,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Vivaldi Concerto  Grosso  in  B  minor,  for  Four  Violins 

and  String  Orchestra,  Op.  3,  No.  10 
I.     Allegro 
II.    Largo 

III.     Allegro 

Soloists 

JULIUS  SCHULMAN  GERALD  GELBLOOM 

ALFRED  SCHNEIDER         MICHEL  SASSON 

Hindemith.   Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler"  ("Matthias  the  Painter") 

I.    Angelic  Concert 
II.     Entombment 
III.     Temptation  of  St.  Anthony 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  appassionato 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 


SOLOIST 

ABBEY  SIMON 

Mr.  Simon  plays  the  Baldwin  Piano 


RALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO  IN  B  MINOR  FOR  FOUR  VIOLINS 

AND  STRING  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  3,  No.   10 

By  Antonio  Vivaldi 

Born  in  Venice,  c.  1675;  died  in  Vienna,  July  28,  1741 


Vivaldi  published  as  his  Opus  3  a  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  under  the  title 
"L'Estro  Armonico"  (Harmonic  Inspiration).  They  appeared  in  Amsterdam  abou« 
1715  under  the  publication  of  Roger  et  le  Cine,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  HI  oi 
Tuscany.  The  Concertos  in  their  original  form  are  written  for  string  orchestra  with 
solo  (concertino)  parts  and  with  organ  bass.* 

T?or  a  number  of  years  six  of  these  Concertos  were  attributed  ta 
-■*  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  a  misapprehension  caused  by  the  fact  that 
Bach  copied  and  rewrote  them  for  his  own  use.  Since  Bach's  music, 
long  neglected,  came  into  its  own  long  before  Vivaldi's,  who  as  an 
early  Italian  composer  has  until  recently  been  little  regarded  in 
Germany,  this  mistake  stood  long  unrectified.  It  was  first  noted  in  the 
year  1850  by  C.  L.  Hilgenfeldt,  the  Concerto  in  D  minor  as  arranged 
for  organ  by  Bach  in  his  own  script  having  then  been  circulated  for  / 
ten  years  as  that  composer's.  It  was  later  attributed  to  his  son  Friede 
mann  Bach  and  not  until  1911  was  Vivaldi's  authorship  finally  estab 
lished  by  Max  Schneider  in  the  Bach  Jahrbuch  of  that  year. 


The  harpsicord  used  in  this  performance  is  made  by  Eric  Herz. 


The  David  L  German  Travel  Service 

Philadelphia's  leading  travel  agency  specializing  in  tours  of  musical  and  cultural  interest 

is  pleased  to  announce  that  their  three 

SUMMER  MUSIC  FESTIVAL  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

14  July  to  4  August    •    26  July  to  16  August    •    5  August  to  7  September 

will  be  highlighted  by  attendance  at  the  glamorous 

OPENING  NIGHTS  OF  THE  LUCERNE  AND  EDINBURGH  FESTIVALS 

as  well  as  the  Festivals  of 

AIX-en-PROVENCE  MUNICH  STRATFORD 

BAYREUTH  ROME  VERONA 

GLYNDEBOURNE  SALZBURG  VIENNA 

Each  touring  party  will  be  accompanied  by  a  distinguished  former  member  of  the  International 
Music  Scene  who  will  act  as  tour  host.  Gala  gourmet  dinners  will  be  a  feature  of  each  tour 
which  also  will  be  made  memorable  by  visits  to  many  superb  private  and  public  art  collections 
in  the  company  of  a  knowledgeable  art  historian.  The  first  two  groups  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be-*able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  21-Day  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  airfare.  The  third  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  journey  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  festival  city,  allowing 
an  opportunity  to  relax  amidst  some  of  Europe's  loveliest  scenery  while  savoring  some  of  its 
most  exciting  musical  and  dramatic  events. 

Tour  price,  including  jet  airline  transportation  from  Boston's  Logan  Airport, 
excellent  hotels  and  meals,  cultural  touring  and  the  best  performance  tickets: 

1 4  July  -  4  August:  $995        •        26  July  - 1 6  August:  $1 ,225 
5  August -7  September:  $1,950 

For  further  information  and  your  choice  of  a  detailed  itinerary  apply  to: 

The  David  L  German  Travel  Service 


1400  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102 
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Telephone:  1-215-563-7045 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON  —Boston 


The  Principal  Trumpet  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been 
)laying  the  trumpet  —  progressively  well,  of  course  —  since  he  was 
;ight.  A  native  of  Alpha,  Illinois,  he  attended  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
ity  and  New  York  University,  continuing  his  musical  education  at  the 
ulliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York,  where  he  studied  with  William 
v^acchiano. 

Before  his  arrival  in  Boston,  he  played  with  the  New  York  City 
Center  Opera  and  Ballet  Company  and  the  Houston  Symphony;  he  was 
also  a  soloist  with  Paul  Lavalle's  Band  of  America. 

Mr.  Ghitalla,  who  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1951  and  thus 
celebrates  his  fifteenth  anniversary  in  1966,  is  also  a  teacher  of  music 
at  Boston  University  and  Tanglewood. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  with  the  re- 
minder that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

FOUNDED   1831  TRUST   DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE   ST.  MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 
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The  Concertos  Nos.  3,  8,  9,  10  and  12  had  a  similar  fate.  The  one 
in  B  minor,  No.  10,  was  arranged  by  Bach  for  four  pianos  with  orches- 
tra and  so  became  known  until  Vivaldi's  original  score  written  for  four 
violins  and  orchestra  was  discovered.  The  late  Dr.  Alfred  Einstein,  in 
a  preface  to  an  authentic  edition  by  C.  F.  Peters  (Eulenburg)  remarked 
that  "the  original  music  has  a  value  of  its  own  .  .  .  even  more  striking 
than  the  Bach  arrangement.  The  manipulation  of  the  characteristic 
tone  of  the  violin  is  responsible  for  this,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  one 
of  the  most  important  stages  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  of  sound, 
a  triumph  in  the  art  of  classical  writing  which  astonishes  us  even  today. 
Those  who  grasp  the  true  import  of  this  music  will  talk  no  more  about 
monotonous  repetition  or  poverty  of  invention,  but  will  realize  that 
unaffected  simplicity  is  the  very  essence  of  its  being."  Dr.  Einstein 
nevertheless  is  forced  to  admit  that  "Bach  showered  upon  this  partic- 
ular Vivaldi  Concerto  the  whole  wealth  of  his  musical  genius;  he  infused 
new  rhythmic  life  into  it;  under  his  hands  it  assumes  an  entirely  new 
aspect,  though,  structurally  (apart  from  the  omission  of  a  single  bar 
in  the  final  movement),  the  work  undergoes  no  radical  change." 

[copyrighted] 
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FRIDAY  PRE-SYMPHONY  LUNCHEONS 

in  their  fifth  season 

Friday,  March  25,  1966 

at  12:15  p.m. 
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automatic  precision  performance,  total 
reliability,  ease  of  operation  and  a  host  of 
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Write  for  complete  test  reports  on 
Dual  1019  Auto/Professional  Turntable  .  .  . 
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the  world  today.  $129.50. 
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single  play  spindle  ro- 
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63S  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10022 
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SYMPHONY,  "MATHIS  DER  MALER"    ("MATTHIAS  THE 

PAINTER") 
By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  in  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895; 
died  in  Frankfort-am-Main,  December  28,  1963 


Hindemith's  "Symphony,"  three  orchestral  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed 
opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin 
under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  March  12,  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  introduced  it  to  this 
country  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
October  4,  1934.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  December  7  of  the  same  season,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

The  opera  Mathis  der  Maler,  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last  brought 
to  the  stage  of  the  Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler, 
May  28,  1938.  The  first  American  performance  of  the  Opera  was  given  by  Boston 
University  February  17,  1956,  under  the  direction  of  Sarah  Caldwell. 

The  orchestration  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
l  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion,  and  strings. 

T)efore  Hindemith's  Mathis  der  Maler  was  made  known  as  a  stage 
-*-*  piece,  those  who  examined  and  described  the  "Symphony"  which 
the  composer  drew  from  it  were  content  to  compare  the  three  move- 
ments with  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isenheim  Altar  piece  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork 
of  Matthias  Grunewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German  painter  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  composer  identifies  the 
three  movements  specifically  enough  with  the  three  fine  panel  groups 
of  Grunewald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera  is  con- 
sidered, for  although  the  orchestral  excerpts  figure  importantly  in  the 
opera,  and  are  lifted  bodily  from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces  too, 
with  their  devotional  spirit,  pervade  the  opera  and  there  take  on  a 
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Very  Convenient  —  Symphony  Hall 


Symphony  Hall  is  convenient.  There's  an  MBTA  station,  uniquely 
and  appropriately  named  "Symphony,"  and  a  parking  facility  nearby. 
Inside,  you're  out  of  the  wind  and  rain  and  the  building  is  heated. 
The  seats  are  comfortable  and  the  rest  rooms  clean.  There  are  inter- 
esting exhibits  in  the  Gallery. 

If  this  were  all,  there'd  be  no  need  for  the  Friends. 

However,  Symphony  subscribers  come,  not  for  the  convenience,  but 
for  the  Orchestra.  There,  they  expect  —  and  get  —  the  best.  To  main- 
tain the  best  Orchestra  requires  more  money  than  can  possibly  be 
expected  from  the  ticket  sales.  To  provide  this  is  the  purpose  of  The 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Your  contribution  as  a  Friend  —  as  generous  as  you  can  afford  — 
helps  maintain  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world.  Give  now  and  join  the  Friends.  It's  an  investment  in 
good  music. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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special  symbolism  connected  with  the  dramatic  action.  For  example, 
the  third  movement,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,"  becomes, 
in  the  sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter  himself,  drawn  into 
the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  distracted  for  the 
moment  from  his  entire  devotion  to  his  art. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the  opera.  Its  principal 
melody,  "Es  sangen  drei  Engel,"  appears  frequently  in  the  opera  itself, 
and  is  sometimes  varied.  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,"  to  be 
found  in  the  sixth  scene,  is  there  given  an  added  effect  by  choral  treat- 
ment.* "The  Entombment"  becomes  the  intermezzo  in  the  final  scene, 
and  also  accompanies  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  central  figure  from 
the  world  of  strife. 

The  following  description  of  the  orchestral  symphony  was  written 
by  Heinrich  Strobel,  the  German  critic: 

I.    Angelic  Concert 

(Ruhig  bewegt  —  Ziemlich  lebhafte  Halbe) 

"The  tonal  basis  of  the  symphony  is  D-flat,  in  the  range  of  which  there  lie  the 
old  melodies  used  in  the  first  and  third  parts.  In  the  Angelic  Concert,  the  tension 
between  the  tonalities  of  D-flat  and  G  underlies  the  harmonic  constructions  of  the 
movement.  The  Cantus  firmus,  'Es  sangen  drei  Engel'  ('Three  Angels  Sang'),  which 
we  hear  first  in  the  trombones  (eighth  bar),  is  developed  dynamically  upward.  This 
is  followed  by  a  quick  main  part,  in  three  sections.  The  first  section  is  based  on  a 
theme  (flute  and  first  violins)  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  Hindemith's 
style  in  melodic  development  —  a  melody  which  is  signalized  by  its  wavering  between 
major  and  minor.  A  second  theme  follows  (strings),  of  serener  and  more  lyrical 
character.  A  third  section  deals  with  these  two  themes  in  a  lightly  hovering  fugato, 
to  which  is  added,  again  in  the  trombones,  the  'Angel'  melody.  The  last  phrase  of 
the  'Angel'  melody  leads  back  to  that  tender  serenity  which  spreads  over  the  entire 
movement,  and  which  evokes  for  us  the  gentle  radiance  of  Griinewald's  incomparable 
representation  of  the  Nativity.    A  concise  coda  follows  a  joyous  close,  fortissimo." 

*  The  omission  of  the  chorus  in  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony"  does  not  alter  the 
instrumental  score,  in  which  the  parts  are  doubled.  The  concert  excerpt  is  not  taken  "intact" 
from  the  opera,  but  has  some  excisions  and  additions. 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  85  th  Season  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  it  is  indeed  a  sincere  pleasure  to  word  here  the  great 
privilege  it  has  been  for  me  during  those  many  years  to  conduct  the 
Boston  musicians  and  to  feel  how  they  have  always  shared  with  me  my 
deep  love  of  music. 

Charles  Munch 

To  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  to  its  conductor,  Maestro  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Boston  Symphony  85  th  anniversary  — 
with  a  souvenir  of  two  works  written  for  this  marvellous  orchestra  .  .  . 
2nd  Symphony,  a  la  memoire  de  Madame  Natalie  Koussevitzky  .  .  .  6th 
Symphony,  commissioned  for  the  celebration  of  the  75  th  anniversary  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  Charles  Munch,  Director,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky  .  .  .  and  with  my  gratitude. 

Darius  Milhaud 

The  instinct  that  guides  a  bouquinist's  eyes  and  hands  when  going  over 
the  dusty  shelves  of  old  second-hand  bookshops  played  into  my  hands 
recently  a  copy  of  Sir  George  Henschers  "Musings  and  Memories  of  a 
Musician"  published  in  1918  and  probably  out  of  print  now.  What  vivid 
glimpses  he  gives  of  the  heroic  founding  days  of  the  superb  orchestra 
whose  eighty-fifth  birthday  we  are  celebrating!  How  he  makes  us  realize 
Col.  Higginson's  creative  vision  when  he  founded  this  orchestra  that  has 
become  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  excellence  in  other  orchestras  and 
that  in  its  long  career  has  never  faltered  to  live  up  to  the  "Wunschtraum" 
of  its  founder. 

My  memories  of  music-making  with  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch, 
Richard  Burgin,  the  precious  glimpses  I  had  of  the  "inner  workings" 
which  brought  forth  those  unique  performances  while  "sitting  in"  on 
some  rehearsals,  all  this  pales  beside  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  one 
man's  love  of  music  (when  fate  denied  him  the  joy  of  serving  it  with  his 
own  hands  and  imagination  and  sensibility),  created  this  superb  instru- 
ment. An  instrument  that  allowed  a  Nikisch,  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Mon- 
teux,  Koussevitzky,  Munch  and  now  Leinsdorf  to  make  musical  history. 
This  instrument,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  survive  sundry 
decades  of  electronic  and  other  shortlived  kinds  of  music-making  in  the 
remaining  third  of  our  century  and,  in  the  twenty-first  century.  After  all, 
the  Stradivari,  Guarneri  and  Amatis  master-pieces  still  dispense  beauty 
after  almost  three  centuries.   .   .  . 

Joseph  Szigeti 
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II.    Entombment 
(Sehr  langsam) 

"The  two  chief  themes  of  the  second  movement,  the  Entombment,  are  typical 
of  Hindemith's  melodic  style  —  the  first  with  its  purely  'linear'  structure  (muted 
strings,  wood  wind);  the  second  with  its  intervallic  structure  of  fourths  and  fifths 
(oboe,  then  flute,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment).  In  wonderful  simplicity  ascend 
the  melodic  lines  of  the  solo  wood  winds;  and  how  beautiful  is  the  effect  of  the 
plaintive  call  of  the  clarinet,  after  the  short  crescendo  and  the  pause!" 

III.    The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony 

(Sehr  langsam,  frei  im  Zeitmass  —  Lebhaft) 

"It  is  the  third  movement  which  is  executed  in  the  broadest  and  boldest  manner. 
From  the  visual  tension  of  Griinewald's  picture,  an  aural  tension  has  been  created. 
The  power  of  the  music  is  so  marked  that  one  might  almost  be  induced  to  impart 
to  this  movement  a  poetic  interpretation,  although  the  themes  are  developed  in  a 
strictly  linear  manner,  and  even  the  most  grandiose  sound  effects  betray  a  cogent 
musical  logic.  Hindemith's  art  of  tonal  disposition  is  consorted  with  a  power  of 
fancy  which  astonishes  even  those  who  best  know  his  works.  The  Temptation  of 
the  Saint  develops  over  a  tremendous  tonal  canvas,  from  the  opening  unison  of  the 
strings  (bearing  the  quotation,  Ubi  eras,  bone  Jhesu  ubi  eras,  quare  non  affuisti  ut 
sanares  vulnera  meal),  up  to  the  brass  chorale  of  the  final  Hallelujah.  The  cycle  of 
the  key  of  D-flat  is  the  foundation  of  the  harmonic  development,  the  symbol  of 
Sanctity.  The  greater  the  struggle  of  the  contesting  forces,  the  more  widely  does 
the  piece  depart  from  this  harmonic  basis.  The  ascent  of  the  string  unisono,  which 
is  intensified  in  an  astonishing  manner  by  the  opposing  figure  in  the  brass  instru- 
ments, is  a  striking  example  of  the  crescendo  developed  in  the  linear  manner.  This 
heroic  statement  is  followed  by  the  first  assault  of  the  opposing  forces  (if  this 
expression  can  be  applied  to  so  purely  musical  a  process),  with  another  theme  for 
the  unison  strings.  The  solo  wood  winds  answer,  while  the  stream  of  motion  flows 
on  in  the  strings.  A  grandiose  passage  closes  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  There 
is  a  long  and  elaborate  working-out.  The  battle  is  already  decided  when  the  key 
of  D-flat  is  again  reached  with  the  fugato.  Clarinets,  then  the  horn,  recur  to  the 
theme  of  the  unisono  string  introduction;  we  hear,  in  the  wood  winds,  the  hymn, 
Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem;  and  then,  fortissimo  on  the  brass,  the  Hallelujah  leads  us 
to  a  resplendent  and  triumphant  close  in  D-flat  major." 

[copyrighted] 
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CONCERTO  No.  2  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  FOR 

PIANOFORTE  AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  83 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1881,  this  concerto  had  its  first  performance  at  Budapest,  November 
9  of  that  year,  with  Brahms  as  soloist. 

The  concerto  has  been  performed  with  this  Orchestra  by  the  following  pianists: 
B.  J.  Lang  (March  14,  1884);  Carl  Baermann  (March  19,  1886);  Rafael  Joseffy  (January 
17,  1896);  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  (February  10,  1899);  Rafael  Joseffy  (December  30,  1904); 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (February  15,  1907);  Harold  Bauer  (February  25,  1916);  Carl 
Friedberg  (March  23,  1917);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (January  19,  1918);  Felix  Fox 
(November  21,  1919);  Harold  Bauer  (December  7,  1923);  Moriz  Rosenthal  (February 
11,  1927);  Artur  Schnabel  (Brahms  Festival  —  March  23,  1930);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
(Brahms  Festival  —  April  28,  1933);  Josefa  Rosanska  (Tuesday  series  —  February  5, 
1935);  Beveridge  Webster  (Monday  series  —  December  30,  1935);  Artur  Schnabel 
(April  10,  1936);  Myra  Hess  (April  9,  1937);  Artur  Rubinstein  (April  6,  1939);  Leonard 
Shure  (February  21,  1941);  Nicole  Henriot  (February  9,  1951);  Claudio  Arrau  (January 
9,  1953);  Rudolf  Serkin  (April  10,  1959).  It  was  performed  at  a  Pension  Fund  Concert, 
November  1,  i960,  Sviatoslav  Richter,  soloist;  January  13,  1961,  Eugene  Isiotnin. 
soloist. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  tim- 
pani, and  strings.   It  is  dedicated  to  "My  dear  friend  and  teacher,  Eduard  Marxsen." 

tt  is  always  a  delight  to  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Billroth,  "when  Brahms, 
-■■  after  paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent 
things,  takes  a  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat  pocket  and  says 
casually:  'Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it.'  " 

An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at 
Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quar- 
ters, and  where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  com- 
pleted that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July 
11,  with  the  words  "a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces,"  cautioning  him,  by 
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the  way,  to  keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  major. 
He  had  written  to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier  —  "I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  con- 
certo with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B-flat,  and  I  have  reason 
to  fear  that  I  have  worked  this  udder,  which  has  yielded  good  milk 
before,  too  often  and  too  vigorously."  "How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear, 
good  Friend,"  answers  the  grateful  Elisabet,  "to  take  up  your  pen  again 
immediately!  I  have  to  thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good 
news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny  piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzerl, 
and  in  B-flat  —  the  true  and  tried  B-flat!" 

The  "tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto,"  which  Miss  Florence  May 
modestly  refers  to  as  of  "quite  unusual  dimensions,"  still  has  no  rival 
among  concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  "tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo" 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between 
the  first  movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement 
aspect  of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  "symphony  with 
piano  obbligato."  Later  analysts  have  been  careful  to  add  that  while 
Brahms  has  gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral 
parts,  he  has  faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto  tradition  in  the 
order  of  setting  forth  his  themes. 

To  Brahms,  the  making  of  a  piano  concerto  was  a  serious  matter. 
Twenty-two  years  had  passed  since  his  First,  in  D  minor,  had  been 
introduced.  Another  one  would  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to 
him  on  his  many  concert  tours  as  pianist,  particularly  since  the  First, 
after  its  original  fiasco,  had  never  been  received  by  the  public  with 
open  arms,  even  in  the  more  devoted  "Brahms"  towns.  But  the  Brahms 
who  had  firmly  established  his  fame  with  the  First  and  Second  Sym- 
phonies approached  again  the  vexed  problem  of  a  piano  concerto  — 
entirely  without  haste. 

It  was  in  April  1878,  during  Brahms'  first  journey  in  Italy,  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  companion,  Dr.  Billroth,  the  concerto 
first  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Brahms,  so  Billroth  tells  us,  com- 
pletely succumbed  to  the  Italian  spring,  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  was  "charmed  with  everything."  Returning  in  May  to  Portschach, 
the  lovely  spot  on  the  Carinthian  Worther  See  which  also  gave  birth 
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to  two  scores  of  special  melodic  abundance  —  the  Symphony  in  D  major 
ind  the  Violin  Concerto,  Brahms  put  his  sketches  upon  paper.  Three 
^ears  later,  the  spring  once  more  called  Brahms  to  Italy.  He  returned  to 
iis  beloved  haunts  and  sought  new  ones  in  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Siena,  Orvieto,  Rome,  and  again  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  returned  to 
Vienna  on  May  7  (his  forty-eighth  birthday) ,  and  on  May  22  sought 
refuge  at  the  villa  of  Mme.  Heingartner  in  Pressbaum  near  by,  pre- 
sumably for  the  completion  of  two  scores:  a  setting  of  Schiller's 
'Nanie,"  and  the  concerto.  It  was  on  July  7  that  he  quietly  told  his 
ntimately  favored  Elisabet  that  he  had  a  concerto  for  her  to  see. 

Although  one  critic  in  Vienna  found  Brahms'  playing  "uneven  and 
it  times  heavy,"  a  decided  success  is  reported  from  each  city,  with  the 
ingle  and  usual  exception  of  Leipzig.  The  Gewandhdusler,  who  were 
leveloping  an  actual  admiration  of  Brahms  the  symphonist,  evidently 
till  considered  that  the  last  and  all-sufficient  word  in  pianoforte  con- 
ertos  had  been  said  by  Mendelssohn.  Brahms  had  asked  Elisabet 
ron  Herzogenberg  to  send  him  the  press  notices,  and  the  poor  lady's 
tore  of  tact,  so  often  needed,  was  again  called  into  play.  She  wrote: 
Here  are  the  desired  bird-notes"  (one  of  the  critics  was  Vogel).  "If 
rou  had  not  left  definite  orders,  I  should  really  be  ashamed  to  send  you 
uch  discreditable  stuff,  although,  looked  at  in  a  humorous  light,  it 
las  its  charm."  In  brief,  the  critics  were  compelled  by  honesty  to 
eport  a  general  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  was  the  less 
actful  Biilow  who  took  his  Meiningen  Orchestra  to  Leipzig  in  March 
>f  that  year,  and  making  a  speech  at  an  all-Brahms  concert,  told  the 
^eipzigers  that  he  had  arranged  the  program  "by  express  command 
f  his  Duke,  who  had  desired  that  the  Leipzig  public  should  know 
low  the  symphony  (the  First)  should  be  performed;  also  to  obtain 
atisfaction  for  the  coldness  manifested  toward  the  composer  on  his 
ppearance  with  the  new  concerto  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  January  1." 
iiilow  had  affronted  the  Leipzig  Orchestra  before,  and  they  had 
efused  to  play  under  him. 

Brahms  obtained  "satisfaction"  from  Leipzig  when  years  later  he 
'onducted  at  the  Gewandhaus,  making  his  last  public  appearance  in 
hat  city.  It  was  January  31,  1895.  Much  water  had  flowed  under  the 
lusical  bridges.  The  once  reluctant  Leipzig  had  become  a  militant 
»rahms  center.  The  public  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  converted 
3  Brahms  that  they  sat  through  the  two  concertos  played  in  a  single 
vening  (by  Eugen  d'Albert),  and  rejoiced  in  the  experience! 

[copyrighted] 
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THE  SOLOIST 

Abbey  Simon  was  born  in  New  York  City  and  began  his  musical 
studies  at  the  age  of  eight  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  He  made  his  New 
York  debut  in  Town  Hall  in  1940  and,  after  service  in  the  U.  S.  Army* 
during  World  War  II,  has  been  on  continuous  concert  tours  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Among  his  important  awards  are  the  Walter  W.' 
Naumburg  Award,  the  National  Orchestral  Award,  and  the  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  Medal.  His  concert  appearances  have  taken  him 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  Australia,  Israel,  India,  Hong  Kong  and  New 
Zealand.  He  has  also  made  numerous  television  and  radio  appear- 
ances in  the  United  States,  Australia  and  Europe.  Since  1950  Mr. 
Simon  has  made  his  residence  in  Geneva  with  his  wife  and  teen-age  sonj 
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Beethoven Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  with  final 

chorus  on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 

Soloists:  Jane  Marsh,  Eunice  Alberts,  Richard  Cassilly,  Ezio  Flagello 

Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  Elliot  Forbes,  Conductor 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Conductor 

I     October  14 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

II     December  16 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 
Soloist:  Abbey  Simon  III     March  24 
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Soloists:  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Gino 
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Vivaldi Concerto  Grosso  in  B  minor,  for  Four  Violins 

and  String  Orchestra,  Op.  3,  No.  1 

Soloists:  Julius  Schulman,  Alfred  Schneider, 

Gerald  Gelbloom,  Michel  Sasson  III     March 

Wagner "Siegfried  Idyll'' 

I     October  14 
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Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  accept 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  ea: 
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approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  into 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  mode 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  develop 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  woi 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 
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BARTOK:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2    ^ 

STRAVINSKY:  Violin  Concerto     £■» 
Joseph  Silverstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra/Erich  Leinsdorf 
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Stravinsky/"FIREBIRD"  SUITE 


The  Boston  Symphon\ 
under  Leinsdorf      1 

In  a  recording  of  remarkable  sonic  excellence* 
master  Joseph  Silverstein  and  the  Boston  Syml 
der  Leinsdorf  capture  the  atmospheric  sorcery] 
the  most  influential  violin  works  of  this  century 
Concerto  No.  2,  and  Stravinsky's  Violin  Concv 
equal  imagination,  Leinsdorf  and  the  Orchestra 
ize  the  riot  of  color  inherent  in  the  scores  o\ 
Korsakoff's  " Le  Cog  d'Or"  Suite  and  Stravinsh 
bird"  Suite.  Both  albums  recorded  in  Dynagroo 
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Friends  on  March  21  such  an  en- 
able occasion.  The  spring  floral  ar- 
gements  and  details  of  the  Tea  were 
nned  and  executed  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
^ivingston  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Morss. 
s.  Roger  Voisin  arranged  to  have  the 
es  of  several  members  of  the  Or- 
stra  assist  in  pouring,  including  Mrs. 
lliam  Gibson,  Mrs.  Ernst  Panenka, 
James  Pappoutsakis,  Mrs.  Sheldon 
tenberg,  and  herself.  Hostesses  hi- 
ded Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners,  Miss 
ncy  Cahners,  Mrs.  Walter  Cahners, 
s.  Robert  H.  Cain,  Mrs.  William  I. 
ine,  and  Mrs.  Louis  W.  Cabot. 


BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1966 

'he  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
6  Berkshire  Festival  at  its  summer 
tie,  Tanglewood  (Lenox,  Massachu- 
s)  will  open  with  a  concert  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
direction  of  Music  Director  Erich 
nsdorf  on  Saturday  evening,  July  2. 
it  has  for  the  past  several  years  the 
itival  will  span  eight  weeks  (July  2- 
gust  21)  and  include  twenty-four 
certs  by  the  Orchestra  in  the  Music 
d. 

?me 

ri  announcing   his   plans   for   Tangle- 
)d    Mr.    Leinsdorf    stated    that    the 
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central  theme  would  be  the  Romai 
concerto  with  one  or  two  compost 
being  featured  on  each  of  the  ei| 
weekends.  The  summer  festival  lei 
itself  to  certain  musical  ideas  not  pi 
tical  in  a  more  rigid  winter  schedule, 
taking  advantage  of  this  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
has  arranged  for  seven  Weekend  Prel- 
udes before  each  of  the  Berkshire  Festi- 
val  Friday  evenings. 


orkf 


A  concert  version  of  Mozart's  "Magic  ra 
Flute"  will  be  given  on  August  6.  Erich  f l 
Leinsdorf  will  conduct  this  performance  ^ 
of   Mozart's   well   known   opera  with  i  : 
large  cast  of  singers  including :  Ara  Ber-  r  25 
berian,   Montserrat   Caballe,   Nico  Cas-  i 
tel,  Anne  Elgar,  Ezio  Flagello,  Batyal 
Godfrey,    Robert    Jones,    Jane    Marsh  §j|v 
John  Reardon,  George  Shirley,  and  Bev 
erly    Sills.     On   August    13   and    14  th< 
winners    of    the    Moscow    Tchaikovsk1 
Competitions  will   be  featured   soloists 
The    prize    recipients    in    violin,    cello 
voice,    and    piano    will    appear    in  thei  ko 
first    American    concerts    following   thi 
Competitions   at  the  two   Boston   Sym 
phony  Orchestra  concerts  conducted  b 
Erich  Leinsdorf. 

The  opening  weekend  will  be  extendei  "' 
over  the  Fourth  of  July  with  concert  ie 
on  Saturday  evening  (July  2;  8:00  p.m.) r  nda1 
Sunday  and  Monday  afternoons   (July  . 
and  4;  2:30  p.m.).   For  each  of  the  Fes 
tival's  remaining  weeks  the  Orchestra' 
programs     will     be    given     on    Friday 
(9:00  p.m.),  Saturdays   (8:00  p.m.),  an. 
Sundays   (2:30  p.m.). 


I  C( 


ROMANTIC  CONCERTI 


Three  concerti  of  Brahms  will  be  per 
formed  at  Tanglewood's  opening  week 
end  (July  2,  3,  4).  Shmuel  Ashkenasfce 
will  be  heard  for  the  first  time  at  th 
Berkshire  Festival  on  July  2,  performin 
Brahms'  Violin  Concerto.  Two  princ 
pals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestn 
Joseph  Silverstein,  concertmaster,  an 
Jules  Eskin,  principal  cello,  will  pla 
the  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Cello  b 
Brahms  on  Sunday  afternoon  (July  3 
and  pianist  Abbey  Simon  will  be  solois 
Monday  afternoon  (July  4)  in  Brahm  '" ' 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2. 


The  Festival's  second  and  third  weel 
ends  will  be  devoted  to  the  music  c 
Mozart  and  Bach  performed  by  tb 
chamber  orchestra  of  Boston  Symphon  ,| 
Orchestra  musicians.  On  the  fourt 
weekend  Mr.  Leinsdorf  and  guest  coi 
ductor  Seiji  Ozawa  will  resume  tb 
Romantic  concerto  theme  with  M 
Ozawa,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  the  Oi 
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chestra  performing  Mendelssohn's  Vio- 
lin Concerto  on  Friday,  July  22.  Van 
Cliburn  will  be  Mr.  Leinsdorf's  guest 
Saturday  evening,  July  23,  performing 
Rachmaninoff's  Piano  Concerto  No.  3. 
it  Lilian  Kallir  will  play  the  Piano  Con- 
certo in  F  minor  by  Chopin  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  July  24. 

Works  for  solo  instrument  and  or- 
chestra by  Robert  Schumann  will  be 
emphasized  in  the  Festival's  fifth  week. 
n  The  Schumann  Cello  Concerto  will  be 
played  by  Jules  Eskin  Friday  evening 
(July  29).  Miss  Kallir  will  be  heard 
again  Saturday  (July  30)  in  the  Konzert- 
stiick  in  G  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  and 
Mr.  Silverstein  will  play  the  Schumann 
Fantasy  in  C  major.  Pianist  Claude 
Frank  will  ioin  guest  conductor  Thomas 
Schippers  Sunday  (July  31)  in  a  per- 
formance of  Schumann's  Piano  Concerto. 

Two  of  the  Berkshire  Festival's  sixth 
week  concerts  will  be  conducted  by 
Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  who  will  have 
Leslie  Parnas  as  soloist  in  the  Saint- 
Saens  Cello  Concerto  Friday,  August 
5,  and  Grant  Johannesen  will  be  heard 
0Ijin  the  Saint-Saens  Piano  Concerto  No. 
4  Sunday,  August  7. 

The  Tchaikovsky  Competition  first 
prize  winners  will  be  heard  in  the  Rus- 

pf  sian  composer's  violin  concerto,  one  of 
his  piano  concerti,  Variations  on  a  Ro- 
coco Theme  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 
and  Music  for  Voice  and  Orchestra. 
Further  information  on  these  concerts 
will  be  announced  once  the  winners  are 

s  known. 

hki   The  final  three  concerts  of  the  Berk- 
shire   Festival    will    be    conducted    by 
or  Music    Director    Erich    Leinsdorf    who 
pitas  invited   Jeanne-Marie  Darre   to   be 
bis  guest  on  August  19.   Miss  Darre  will 
slay  two  works  of  Liszt — the  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  2  and  the  Totentanz.    Jorge 
Bolet  will  be  soloist  in  two  more  Liszt 
liano  compositions,  Piano  Concerto  No. 
and   the    Ruins   of   Athens,    Saturday 
evening,  August  20.    For  the  first  time 
ince  he  became  Music  Director  of  the 
v  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Leins- 
iorf  will  conclude  the  Berkshire  Festi- 
val with  a  performance  of  Beethoven's 
BP  Symphony  No.  9.    The  soloists  will  be 
[l)[ane   Marsh,    Eunice    Alberts,    Richard 
~assilly,  and  Thomas  Paul. 


(Continued  on  page  16) 


R&D  MEN 
GRAVITATE  TO 
BGH. 

Some  potent  centripetal  force  seems 
to  draw  scientists,  technicians,  and 
engineers  to  Book  Clearing  House  in 
growing  numbers.  Actually,  it's  no 
secret:  they  simply  come  to  our  ex- 
ceedingly well-stocked  Text  &  Techni- 
cal Book  department  (on  the  second 
floor)  for  fast  and  certain  fulfillment 
of  their  technical-book  needs.  And, 
being  interested  in  the  arts  as  well, 
they  often  pause  to  browse  at  our 
long  book  and  record  counters  down- 
stairs.   Why? 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  11,000  paperback  titles 

4.  The  aforesaid  technical  books 

5.  10,000  record  titles 

6.  Literary  reviews  and  quarterlies 

7.  Our  left-bank  sidewalk  carts 

of  books 

That's  right.    Seven  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 
BOSTON        •        CO  7-1600 
Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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I'm  sure  Father  would  have  wanted  me 
to  have  a  Rolls." 


We're  used  to  being  given  plenty  of  rope  in  our  work  as  trustee.  And 
most  of  the  time  the  requests  we  get  are  reasonable.  But  every  once 
in  a  while,  a  beneficiary  throws  us  a  curve.  Then  we  have  to  be  firm. 
That's  why  this  young  man  probably  won't  get  his  Rolls  Royce. 

Acting  as  trustee  —  as  executor  or  guardian,  too  —  is  a  big  and 
responsible  job.  We  try  to  face  each  problem  with  a  steady  eye  to 
both  sides  of  the  equation  —  the  financial  and  the  human.  We  feel  it 
is  this  basic  philosophy,  as  much  as  anything  else,  that  has  made  us 
the  largest  trust  institution  in  New  England. 

We'll  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  make  your 
future  plans  come  true. 


THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Ninth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  29,  at  7:30  o'clock 


Prokofiev "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.     Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotte 

IV.  Finale 

Beethoven Concerto  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Cello, 

with  Orchestra,  Op.  56 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Largo 
III.     Rondo  alia  Polacca 

INTERMISSION 

Hindemith Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes 

by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
I.     Allegro 
II.     "Turandot":  Scherzo 

III.  Andantino 

IV.  March 

Stravinsky Suite  from  the  Ballet  "Petrouchka" 

The  Shrove-Tide  Fair  —  The  Mountebank's  Booth  —  Russian  Dance 
Petrouchka's  Room  —  Grand  Carnival  —  Nurses'  Dance  —  The  Dance 
of  the  Coachmen  and  Grooms  —  The  Masqueraders 

Piano  Solo:  Claude  Frank 

soloists 
Claude  Frank,  Piano 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Violin 
Jules  Eskin,  Cello 

Mr.  Frank  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 
BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 
By  Serge  Prokofiev 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  5,  1953 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofiev  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
I  for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927  by  Serge  Koussevitzky.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a 
writer  on  musical  subjects  whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2   clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2   horns, 
1 2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary  dalli- 
ance with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be  as 
mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to  look 
for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single  and 
passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old  pattern. 
Prokofiev  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  eleven  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as  model. 


*^rndiuidualitu 

sparks  our  Spring  into  Summer  collection.  There 
are  exciting  dresses  from  Thailand,  the  talented 
Tina  Leser  has  designed  and  sent  another  group 
from  India.  All  of  these  are  exclusive  with  Hur- 
witch  Bros.  In  addition,  suits  from  Portugal  and 
dresses  from  Italy  give  everyone  a  chance  to 
express  her  own  personality  at 
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D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped; 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop 
ment,  its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  il 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato  ini 
the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  nevertheless 
lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a  sugges- 
tion of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious  vein. 
Prokofiev  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his  models  in 
choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet.  The  Finale 
gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  although  he  sets 
himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which  his  forebears  might 
have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  purposes.  The  working  out, 
recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  observed.  The  episodic  byplay 
turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which  the  periwigged  masters  could 
scarcely  have  approved. 

•     • 

Nicolas  Slonimsky  has  this  opinion  of  the  composer's  motivation: 

"When  Prokofiev  decided  to  write  a  symphony,  his  First,  he  chose 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  •  FORD  MEMORIAL 

AUDITORIUM,  DETROIT  •  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

PHILADELPHIA    •    LINCOLN    CENTER,    NEW   YORK 

KENNEDY  CENTER,  WASHINGTON 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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the  two  faced  coat 
to  be  trusted 

Trust  it  to  build  a  coat  wardrobe 

quickly.  It's  Anglo's  reversible 

featherweave  wool  in  a  polo  coat 

that's  pink  or  celery  on  one  side, 

)    white  on  the  other.  Sizes  8  to  14.  $125. 

Coat  Salon,  fifth  floor 

Filene's  Boston,  Southshore,  Northshore, 

Chestnut  Hill  and  Natick 
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the  classical  idiom,  partly  to  prove  that  he  knew  his  metier,  partly  to 
tease  his  detractors,  but  mostly  out  of  desire  to  renovate,  not  to  imitate, 
the  classical  form.  Accordingly,  he  affixed  the  subtitle,  "Classical,"  to 
his  Symphony  No.  1,  op.  25.  He  wrote  it  in  1916-1917,  fateful  years  for 
Russia,  and  conducted  it  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  in  Petrograd  — 
at  that  time  a  desolate,  famine-stricken  city  — on  April  21,  1918.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  left  Petrograd  and  Russia,  arriving  in  America  by  the 
route  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  then  going  to  Europe. 

"The  Classical  Symphony  in  D  major  has  an  unmistakable  some- 
thing which  is  the  essence  of  Prokofiev.  There  is  no  difficulty  for 
Prokofiev  to  write  in  the  classical  style,  if  classicism  means  tonality, 
definite  metrical  structure  and  strong  sense  of  form.  Even  the  waggish- 
ness  of  Prokofiev's  humor  is  classical,  in  the  manner  of  Mozart  and 
Haydn,  rather  than  romantic  a  la  Schumann.  Prokofiev  is  a  believer 
in  architectonic  construction,  and  is  strongly  anti-impressionist.  It 
would  be  unnatural  for  Debussy  to  write  a  Classical  Symphony,  but  for 
Prokofiev  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  he  should  have  written  one.  It 
seems  gratuitous,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  he  consciously  tried  to 
imitate  Mozart,  or  any  other  model.  For  the  Classical  Symphony  is  not 
an  imitation,  but  an  augmentation,  an  enhancement  of  a  style  that  is 
flexibly  classical  rather  than  stagnantly  academic." 

[copyrighted] 


Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 


itVVfli  WORCESTER 

M.  STEHMERT  &  S01\S  wboylstonst.  boston  wIS  springrelo 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 

"The  Man  With  The  Plan"  is  such  a  specialist. 
Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
is  able  to  select  and  recommend  coverages  from 
great  multiline  organizations  such  as  The 
Employers'  Group  of  Insurance  Companies.  He 
actually  does  have  a  wider  choice  from  which  to 
tailor  an  insurance  plan  related  precisely  to 
your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Our  exclusive  French  knit,  looks 
and  feels  like  luxurious  silk  .  .  . 
yet  resists  wrinkles  and  washes. 
.  .  .  Will  become  your  favorite 
dress  up  or  dress  down,  whether 
you're  travelling  or  in  town. 
Black,  sizes  6  to  16,  colors  to  order. 

$69.95 


(Continued  from  page  j) 

GUEST  CONDUCTORS 

Five  of  this  summer's  six  guest  con- 
ductors at  Tanglewood  will  be  making; 
their  first  Berkshire  Festival  appear- 
ances and  three,  Sixten  Ehrling,  Szymon 
Goldberg,  and  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski, 
will  be  appearing  for  the  first  time  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Ehrling,  conductor  of  the  Detroit  Sym 
phony,  will  conduct  on  Friday,  August 
12,  Szymon  Goldberg  will  appear  as 
conductor  and  soloist  at  the  all-Bad 
program  on  Friday,  July  15.  The  con 
ductor  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony, 
Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  will  conduct 
two  concerts,  August  5  and  7,  in  the 
Festival's  seventh  week.  Sir  Adrian 
Boult  will  come  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
first  time  to  conduct  the  Mozart  pro- 
gram on  Sunday  afternoon,  July  10,  and 
Thomas  Schippers  will  conduct  his  first 
Festival  concert  on  Sunday,  July  31. 
Mr.  Schippers  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  did  make 
one  previous  Tanglewood  appearance  at 
Tanglewood  on  Parade  in  1954.  Seiji 
Ozawa,  also  an  alumnus  of  the  Music 
Center,  will  return  to  conduct  for  the 
third  successive  summer  on  Friday,  July 
22.  Mr.  Ozawa  is  presently  completing 
his  first  season  as  conductor  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony.  Arthur  Fiedler  will 
conduct  the  Boston  Pops  at  Tanglewood 
Pension  Fund  concert  on  Wednesday, 
August  3. 

During  the  seventh  week  of  the  Berk- 
shire Festival,  on  Saturday,  August  13, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
pass  a  significant  milestone.  On  that 
day  in  1936  the  Orchestra  under  its  then 
Music  Director,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
gave  its  first  summer  concert  in  the 
Berkshires  at  the  former  Vanderbilt 
estate,  "Holmwood"  (presently  Foxhol- 
low  School).  With  the  exception  of  an 
interruption  during  World  War  II,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  ap- 
peared every  summer  at  Tanglewood. 

Further  information  on  the  1966 
Berkshire  Festival  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Festival  Ticket  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02115. 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON  — Boston 

The  Principal  Trumpet  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been 
)laying  the  trumpet  —  progressively  well,  of  course  —  since  he  was 
light.  A  native  of  Alpha,  Illinois,  he  attended  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
lity  and  New  York  University,  continuing  his  musical  education  at  the 
I  ulliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York,  where  he  studied  with  William 
l/acchiano. 

Before  his  arrival  in  Boston,  he  played  with  the  New  York  City 
tenter  Opera  and  Ballet  Company  and  the  Houston  Symphony;  he  was 
dso  a  soloist  with  Paul  Lavalle's  Band  of  America. 

Mr.  Ghitalla,  who  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1951  and  thus 
belebrates  his  fifteenth  anniversary  in  1966,  is  also  a  teacher  of  music 
at  Boston  University  and  Tanglewood. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  with  the  re- 
minder that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


nIEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


OUNDED   1831 


TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE   ST. 


MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 
[17] 


ENTR'ACTE 
PROKOFIEV'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  AMERICA 


TN  his  autobiography  (published  in  English  by  the  Foreign  Lan- 
^  guages  Publishing  House,  Moscow),  Sergei  Prokofiev  gives  a  factual 
account  of  his  encounters  in  the  New  World.  In  the  spring  of  1918, 
the  young  composer  took  an  unusual  step  for  a  citizen  of  Soviet  Russia. 
He  obtained  a  passport  from  the  People's  Commissar  and  made  his 
way  to  the  United  States.  He  was  then  twenty-seven,  a  celebrity  of  at 
sort  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  a  subject  for  musical  disputation  there, 
if  by  no  means  for  general  acceptance.  He  was  the  idol  of  a  group  of 
musical  radicals,  the  object  of  bitter  disapproval  by  such  conservatives 
as  Glazounov,  and  known  to  the  public  only  by  a  few  performances.  In 
the  Western  world  he  was  quite  unknown,  as  was  all  current  music  in 
Russia,  excepting  what  Diaghilev  had  brought  to  Paris,  and  this  con- 
sisted principally  of  music  by  a  real  emigre\  Stravinsky,  whom  he  had 
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Word-association 

test 
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When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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drawn  into  his  orbit,  and  who  would  never  return  to  his  home  land 
Prokofiev  had  penetrated  to  the  powerful  presence  of  the  impresario 
and  at  his  order  composed  the  ballet  Ala  and  Lolli,  in  which  Diaghilev 
sought  to  draw  upon  primitive,  barbaric  Russia  as  had  Stravinsky  in 
Le  Sacre  du  Printemps.  Ala  and  Lolli  offered  another  sort  of  barbarism* 
Diaghilev,  lukewarm,  had  failed  to  produce  it,  and  Prokofiev  had  made 
his  way  back  to  Russia  unheard  (except  for  a  performance  of  his  Second 
Piano  Concerto  in  Rome).  He  had  then  turned  Ala  and  Lolli  into  an 
orchestral  suite,  the  Scythian  Suite,  which  fresh,  stimulating  and  highly) 
colorful  venture  into  the  orchestral  field  made  a  sensation  in  Russia. 
When  Prokofiev  first  arrived  in  the  New  World  he  was  as  complete 
a  stranger  to  us  as  we  were  unknown  to  him.  His  own  country,  since 
the  October  Revolution,  had  been  quite  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  "After  the  score  of  They  Are  Seven  was  finished,"  writes  Pro- 
kofiev, "I  was  left  with  nothing  to  do  and  time  hung  heavily  on  my^ 
hands.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  scope  and  significance  of  the* 
October  Revolution.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  like  any  other  citizen: 
I  might  be  of  use  to  it.  And  hence  the  idea  of  going  to  America  took 
root  in  my  mind.  I  believed  that  Russia  had  no  use  for  music  at  the 
moment,  whereas  in  America  I  might  learn  a  great  deal  and  interest 
people  in  my  music  at  the  same  time.  The  previous  summer  I  had  met 
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an  American  named  McCormick  who  had  come  to  Petrograd  with  a- 
delegation  led  by  Senator  Reid  to  welcome  the  advent  of  our  Repub- 
lic. McCormick  was  a  big  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery  —  I 
remembered  the  name  from  the  trade  mark  on  farm  machines  I  had 
seen  in  Sontsovka  in  my  childhood.  He  was  interested  in  music  and 
had  asked  me  to  give  him  a  list  of  the  best  of  our  new  music  and  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  score  of  the  Scythian  Suite  made  at  his  expense.  I 
complied  with  his  request  and  on  leaving  he  had  said,  'If  ever  you 
wish  to  come  to  America,  wire  me.  I  have  connections  in  the  musical 
world.'  "  Prokofiev  relates  that  he  went  to  Lunacharsky  for  permission 
to  leave  the  country.  "  'I  have  been  working  hard,'  I  told  him,  'and 
I  would  like  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.'  'Don't  you  think  we  have 
enough  fresh  air  here  now?'  'Yes,  but  I  would  like  the  physical  air  of 
seas  and  oceans.'  Lunacharsky  thought  it  over  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  said  gaily,  'You  are  a  revolutionary  in  music,  we  are  revolu- 
tionaries in  life.  We  ought  to  work  together.  But  if  you  want  to  go 
to  America  I  shall  not  stand  in  your  way.'  " 

"In  Moscow,"  Prokofiev  continues,  "I  did  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  persuading  Koussevitzky  to  advance  me  6000  rubles  on  account  of 
the  Scythian  Suite,  Buffoon  and  The  Gambler.  .  .  .  On  May  7,  1918, 
I  set  out  on  my  journey  intending  to  return  within  a  few  months. 
I  took  with  me  the  Scythian  Suite,  the  Classical  Symphony,  the  First 
[Piano]  Concerto  and  my  pianoforte  pieces." 
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He  made  his  way  laboriously  across  Siberia,  where  he  was  delayed 
by  military  skirmishes,  to  Japan,  where  he  lingered  for  two  months. 
He  chose  North  instead  of  South  America  rather  than  wait  for  a  sailing' 
and  miss  most  of  the  musical  season  south  of  the  Equator.    He  sailed! 
to  San  Francisco  via  Hawaii  and  arrived  in  New  York  in  September. 

"I  had  expected  my  musical  career  to  be  as  smooth-sailing  in  America! 
as  it  had  been  in  the  latter  years  in  Russia.    But  I  was  mistaken.    I 
found  myself  in  a  musical  world  where  everything  was  excellently 
organized  but  utterly  different  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to. 

"In  my  own  country  for  a  whole  century  composers  had  been  con- 
tinually creating  something  new,  offering  the  public  new  problems  to 
solve,  giving  rise  to  heated  controversies.  The  outcome  of  these  con- 
troversies was  not  always  the  same:  sometimes  the  composers  talked 
nonsense  and  were  soon  forgotten,  sometimes  it  was  the  public  that 
talked  nonsense  and  the  composers  who  were  remembered.  But  discus- 
sion of  new  music,  new  trends  and  composers  had  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  musical  life.  America,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  original 
composers,  not  counting  those  who  came  from  Europe  with  ready-made 
reputations,  and  the  whole  accent  of  musical  life  was  concentrated  on 
execution.  In  this  field  the  standard  was  rather  high:    a  carelessness  of 
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performance  which  Moscow  would  have  overlooked  was  not  forgiven 
'here.  ...  I  was  introduced  to  Damrosch,  one  of  the  leading  American 
orchestra  conductors.  'Don't  play  him  the  Scythian  Suite,  he  won't 
understand  it,'  I  was  advised.  But  even  in  the  First  Concerto  he  did 
not  turn  the  pages  over  in  time,  and  his  comment  on  the  Classical 
Symphony  was:  'Delightful,  just  like  Kalinnikov.'  I  went  off  in  a  huff, 
but  it  turned  out  that  he  had  intended  this  as  a  compliment;  he  had 
toured  the  whole  of  America  with  Kalinnikov's  symphony." 

In  Manhattan,  "penniless  and  friendless,"  he  may  well  have  been 
appalled  at  the  problem  of  winning  attention.  He  managed  to  give  a 
piano  recital  on  November  20,  1918,  and  on  December  10  Modeste 
Altschuler  with  his  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  asked  the  composer 
to  play  in  his  First  Concerto,  and  introduced  the  Classical  Symphony. 
Both  occasions  brought  from  the  critics  remarks  typical  of  that  epoch, 
when  music  was  so  tied  up  with  extraneous  circumstances  connected 
with  its  title  or  its  composer,  that  the  musical  point  was  quite  missed. 
'Russian  chaos  in  music,"  "godless  Russia,"  "Bolshevism  in  art,"  "a 
carnival  of  cacophony,"  were  remarks  waggishly  showered  upon  the 
strange  visitor,  as  if  the  adventurous  spirit  of  this  artist  exclusively 
absorbed  in  his  art  were  expected  to  bear  a  political  message.  Because 
his  music  had  challenging  sonorities,  it  must  be  a  reflection  of  revolu- 
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tionary  subversion.  James  Huneker,  who  was  sometimes  more  absorbed 
in  turning  a  clever  phrase  than  in  lending  a  conscientious  ear,  called  I 
him  a  "Cossack  Chopin,"  a  "musical  agitator."   These  phrases  did  not 
ring  out  as  the  clash  of  weapons  in  a  lusty  battle  over  the  rights  and  I 
wrongs  of  new  music,  nor  provoke  sharp  retorts,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  Petrograd  and  would  be  the  case  in  Paris. 

Prokofiev  received  better  attention  in  Chicago,  probably  because  the 
Scythian  Suite,  which  achieved  a  performance  under  Frederick  Stock,  is 
a  work  too  arresting  to  dismiss  offhand.  "I  had  better  luck  in  Chicago. 
McCormick,  who  lived  in  that  city,  kept  his  promise  and  put  me  in 
touch  with  Stock,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  orchestra,  and  with  Cam- 
panini,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  opera.  My  two  appearances  with  the 
Chicago  orchestra  were  far  more  successful  than  those  in  New  York." 
Nevertheless,  the  critics  fell  into  the  same  hazy  state  of  misapplication. 
The  Scythian  Suite  was  "Bolshevist";  "The  red  flag  of  anarchy  waved 
tempestuously  yesterday  over  Orchestra  Hall."  Prokofiev  was  a  curious 
exotic  to  be  glanced  at  with  a  smile  and  quickly  forgotten.  He  gave  a 
few  piano  recitals,  but  they  were  little  noticed.    The  Chicago  Opera 
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Company  became  interested  in  his  opera  project  The  Love  for  Three' 
Oranges,  but  the  opera  was  not  to  achieve  a  production  until  1921.* 
Prokofiev  departed,  discouraged  and  unnoticed,  for  Europe.  He 
returned  in  1920  and  made  a  recital  tour  of  California  without  caus- 
ing any  particular  stir  in  that  state.  A  third  visit,  in  1921,  brought 
performances  of  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges  and  the  new  Third  Piano 
Concerto  in  Chicago;  but  the  Opera,  which  was  produced  under  the 
insistence  of  Mary  Garden,  and  was  carried  to  New  York,  was  not  well 
received  there.  One  wonders  whether  Prokofiev  showed  his  Classical 
Symphony  to  any  conductors  besides  Altschuler.  This,  or  his  vocal 
suite,  The  Ugly  Duckling,  a  precursor  of  Peter  and  the  Wolf,  might 
well  have  wooed  audiences  to  a  due  acclamation  and  awakened  critics 
to  a  realization  that  he  was  something  else  than  a  "wild  Bolshevik." 
Delay  over  the  production  of  the  Three  Oranges  and  lack  of  any 
prospect  for  his  opera,  The  Flaming  Angel,  which  he  was  to  work  upon 
for  three  years,  filled  him  with  discouragement.  "At  times,  as  I  roamed 
New  York's  Central  Park  and  looked  up  at  the  skyscrapers  facing  it,  I 
would  think  with  cold  fury  of  all  the  wonderful  orchestras  in  America 
that  cared  nothing  about  my  music;  of  the  critics  who  never  tired  of 

*  Nestyev  writes  that  Prokofiev  brought  sketches   for  the  opera  with  him  from  Russia,  but 
Prokofiev  does  not  say  so. 
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uttering  platitudes  such  as  'Beethoven  is  a  great  composer'  and  who 
balked  violently  at  anything  new;  of  the  managers  who  arranged  long 
tours  for  artists  playing  the  same  old  hackneyed  program  fifty  times 
over.  I  had  come  here  too  soon;  the  child  (America)  was  not  old  enough 
to  appreciate  new  music.  Should  1  go  home?  But  how  was  I  to  get 
there?  Russia  was  blocked  on  all  sides  by  whiteguard  fronts,  and 
besides,  who  wants  to  return  home  a  failure!" 

In  April,  1920,  he  went  to  Paris  where  Diaghilev  was  preparing  his 
ballet,  Buffoon  ("Chout").  "Diaghilev  was  much  perturbed  by  the  news 
that  Koussevitzky,  recently  arrived  in  Paris,  had  decided  to  give  the 
Scythian  Suite  a  fortnight  before  the  premiere  of  Buffoon  was  sched- 
uled. These  two  popularizers  of  Russian  art  exchanged  several  acrid 
telegrams  on  the  subject  of  which  of  them  should  introduce  me  to 
Paris.  But  Koussevitzky  would  not  yield,  and  on  April  29,  1921,  the 
Scythian  Suite  was  performed.  On  May  17  Diaghilev  opened  his  season 
with  Buffoon.   I  conducted." 

He  dwelt  in  Western  Europe  until  1932,  and,  thanks  to  the  ballets 
Buffoon,  Le  Pas  d'acier,  and  L'Enfant  prodigue,  produced  by  Diag- 
hilev, the  first  four  symphonies,  the  opera  The  Gambler,  the  choral 
They  Are  Seven,  five  piano  sonatas,  and  several  small  works,  his  con- 
siderable stature  was  more  fully  recognized.  Meanwhile,  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky had  been  his  consistent  champion.   He  had  been  among  the  first 
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to  introduce  his  music  in  Russia,  and  likewise  had  become  his  pub- 
lisher. He  had  brought  out  each  of  his  orchestral  works  in  Paris,  as 
they  appeared.  It  was  in  his  third  program  in  Boston  that  Koussevitzky 
began  to  make  known  to  us  the  music  of  Prokofiev  with  the  Scythian 
Suite.  He  continued  to  conduct  Prokofiev's  works  throughout  his 
Boston  career,  repeating  the  best  of  them,  and  carrying  them  to  other 
cities.  The  last  country  to  become  aware  of  Prokofiev  thus  became 
second  to  none  in  admiration  of  his  importance  and  the  enjoyment  of 
his  music. 

This  Orchestra  soon  became  and  continued  to  be  the  principal  one 
to  introduce  the  music  of  Prokofiev  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Seventy- 
seven  performances  of  twenty-two  different  works  are  listed  in  the 
programs  through  the  years.  Of  these  the  following  had  their  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States:  the  two  Violin  Concertos;  suite  from 
The  Love  for  Three  Oranges;  suite  from  Le  pas  d'acier;  the  Second 
and  Fifth  Piano  Concertos;  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Symphonies;  suite 
from  The  Gambler;  suite  from  Lieutenant  Kije;  the  second  suite  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  Peter  and  the  Wolf;  the  First  Cello  Concerto.  Most 
of  these  works  were  likewise  introduced  in  New  York  City  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  j.  n.  b. 
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hawmut  was  here 

ping  you  guarantee  the  treasures  of  youth 

i  educational,  cultural  and  material  advantages 
loved  ones  required  advance  planning. 

awmut's  service  as  executor  and  trustee 
vided  skilled  financial  hands  when  most  needed 
settling  the  estate  and  managing 
rust  for  this  family's  future  benefit. 

Bwmut's  Trust  Officers,  working  with  you, 
r  lawyer  and  your  insurance  adviser,  can  make 
ain  that  your  chi  Idren  wi  1 1  have  these  advantages. 


The  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 


Post-Impressionist  Gallery, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO,  VIOLIN,  AND  VIOLONCELLO, 
WITH  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  56 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  in  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  Concerto  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  first  season, 
January  20,  1882.  Mr.  Henschel,  the  conductor,  played  the  piano  part;  Mme.  Terese 
Liebe,  the  violin;  Theodore  Liebe,  the  violoncello.  The  Concerto  was  performed  last 
summer  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  on  July  25,  under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa, 
when  Eugene  Istomin,  Isaac  Stern  and  Leonard  Rose  were  the  soloists. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  Concerto  is  scored  for  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bas- 
soons, 2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

OpHE  "Triple  Concerto"  belongs  probably  to  the  year  1804.  At  the 
-^  time  Beethoven  had  composed  his  first  three  symphonies  and  three 
piano  concertos.  In  the  sketchbook  of  1803  is  found  a  draft  of  the 
principal  theme  from  the  first  movement.  The  sketchbook  of  1804, 
which  shows  him  to  have  been  very  much  occupied  with  "Leonore," 
has,  between  sketches  for  the  "Waldstein"  Sonata,  Op.  53,  and  the 
"Appassionata"  Sonata,  Op.  54,  notations  for  all  three  movements  of 
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the  Triple  Concerto.  The  "Andante  favori"  was  also  written  in  1804; 
the  Eroica  Symphony  probably  had  its  final  revision  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

On  August  26,  the  composer  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  offering 
them  for  publication  "my  oratorio  [the  'Mount  of  Olives'],  a  new 
Grand  Symphony  [the  'Eroica'],  a  Concertante  for  violin,  violoncello, 
and  pianoforte  with  full  orchestra,  three  new  solo  sonatas  —  the  Sym- 
phony is  really  entitled  Bonaparte,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  instru- 
ments there  are,  specially,  three  obbligato  horns.  I  believe  it  will 
interest  the  musical  public  —  about  the  other  things  I  have  nothing 
more  to  add,  although  a  concertante  with  three  such  concerting  parts 
is  indeed  also  something  new.  .  .  ." 

It  is  Schindler's  opinion  that  the  piano  part  of  the  Triple  Concerto 
was  written  for  the  Archduke  Rudolph,*  Beethoven's  high-born  piano 
pupil,  his  patron  and  friend  for  years.  The  Archduke  was  sixteen  at 
this  time,  and  could  not  have  been  taking  his  lessons  for  very  long. 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Altmann  notes  that  the  piano  part,  save  for  occasional 


*  Archduke  Rudolph  Johann  Joseph  Rainer,  youngest  son  of  Emperor  Leopold  II,  and  half- 
brother  of  Emperor  Franz.  One  recalls  Beethoven's  remark  to  his  publishers  on  the  subject  of 
"our  blase  folk,  the  so-called  nobility" — "There  is  nothing  smaller  than  our  great  folk,  but 
I  make  an  exception  of  the  Archdukes." 
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"ticklish  places,"  is  of  very  moderate  difficulty  as  compared  to  the  other 
two  solo  parts.  He  conjectures  that  the  composer  measured  his  writing 
to  his  pupil's  abilities  —  also  that  the  Archduke  reserved  the  work  at 
first  for  his  own  private  uses.  At  any  rate  the  first  performance  of  the 
Concerto  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  at  a  benefit  concert  in  the 
Augartensaal,  Vienna,  in  May,  1807.  (The  Concerto  was  published  in 
that  year.)  Thayer  states  that  it  was  not  performed  again  while  Beetho- 
ven lived.  A  performance  is  on  record  in  Vienna,  1830. 

"The  Concerto  is  interesting,"  writes  Lawrence  Gilman,  "aside  from 
its  intrinsic  musical  quality,  as  an  early  nineteenth-century  exfoliation 
of  the  concerto  grosso  of  the  Bach  period. 

"The  first  movement  runs  true  to  the  concerto  form  of  its  day,  with 
the  double  exposition,  first  by  the  orchestra,  then  for  the  solo  instru- 
ments. The  chief  theme  of  the  movement  (Allegro,  C  major,  4/4)  is 
exhibited  by  the  cellos  and  basses  alone;  the  second  theme  (G  major) 
by  the  first  violins  against  a  triplet  figure  for  violas  and  cellos.  In  the 
second  exposition  (for  the  solo  players),  the  main  subject  is  entrusted 
to  the  cello.  The  solo  violin  enters  nine  measures  later,  and  soon  the 
piano  has  its  turn  at  the  principal  theme,  dolce.  The  development 
section  is  extensive,  and  there  is  a  long  coda. 
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When  you  visit  the  new  Pru  Tower,  take  a  few 
seconds  to  browse  through  our  south  lobby. 

You'll  come  upon  something  pretty  exciting. 
Iron  Tapestry,  it's  called— one  of  several  major 
art  commissions  which,  when  completed,  will 
add  dimension  to  Prudential  Center.  One  of 
Boston's  fine  contemporary  artists,  Alfred 
Duca,  formed  it  of  cast  iron  that  he  selected, 
melted,  and  poured,  piece  by  piece. 

By  tradition,  tapestry  has  a  story  to  tell.  In 
Mr.  Duca's  tapestry,  you  will  find  intimations 
of  Boston  and  the  three  hills.  And  of  the  new 
Boston  for  which  this  stunning  new  art  form 
was  created. 
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"The  slow  movement  is  a  Largo  in  A-flat  major,  3/8.  The  solo  cello 
begins  the  tale,  molto  cantabile  (after  three  introductory  measures  for 
the  strings,  with  the  violins  muted).   Then  the  clarinets  and  bassoons, 
take  it  up,   while   the   piano   embroiders   the   melody  with   flowing, 
arabesques,   and  the  solo  strings,   following,   add   their  voices.    This* 
movement  leads  directly  into  the  Finale: 

"Rondo  alia  Polacca  (C  major,  3/4):  The  chief  theme  is  played  byi 
the  cello,  with  string  accompaniment,  then  by  the  violin.  The  Polaccat 
rhythm  is  craftily  established,  used  with  fascinating  effect,  and  craftily* 
abandoned.  The  coda  begins  in  2/4  time,  Allegro;  but  the  first  tempo- 
is  restored,  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  Polacca." 

[copyrighted] 
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1966  Sedan  de  Ville;  rear:  1964  Sedan  de  Ville 


Visit  Your  Authorized  Cadillac  Dealer 


THE  FINEST  NEW  CAR  MAKES  THE  FINEST  USED  CAR.  Once 
again  the  great  new  Cadillac  car  has  established  itself  as  the  most  desired 
of  all  in  this  new  year  of  automobiles.  And  years  hence  it  will  still  be  the 
overwhelming  favorite.  For  Cadillac's  undeniable  leadership  in  comfort, 
performance,  and  engineering  is  not  merely  a  short-term  advantage.  Ask 
any  Cadillac  owner  of  long  standing  how  well  his  Cadillac  holds  its  value 
over  the  years.  And  you'll  realize  why,  model  after  model,  he  returns  so 
loyally  and  so  often  to  the  newest  version  of  the  Standard  of  the  World. 
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Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 


SYMPHONIC  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  THEMES 

BY  CARL  MARIA  VON  WEBER 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  in  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895;  died  in  Frankfurt,  December  28,  1963 


Paul  Hindemith  completed  his  "Metamorphosis"  in  August,  1943.  It  had  its  first 
performance  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  on  January  20,  1944, 
Arthur  Rodzinski  conducting. 

The  instrumentation  is  as  follows:   2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 

3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  small  gong,  glockenspiel,  bells,  and  strings. 

The  Symphonic  Metamorphosis,  which,  by  the  nature  and  order  of 
its  four  movements,  would  suggest  a  symphony,  uses  for  thematic 
material  themes  from  the  lesser  known  music  of  Weber.  The  themes 
from  the  first  movement,  the  Andantino  and  the  March  Finale,  have 
been  taken  from  Weber's  music  for  piano,  four  hands.  The  thematic 
basis  of  the  Scherzo  is  derived  from  Weber's  Incidental  Music  to  Schil- 
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ler's  play,  Turandot*  When  the  Metamorphosis  was  performed  in 
New  York,  the  program  stated:  "None  of  these  fragments,  in  Hinde- 
mith's  opinion,  represents  Weber  at  his  best.  Consequently,  he  has 
made  alterations  to  suit  his  requirements." 

In  the  first  movement,  Allegro  2/4,  the  orchestra  at  once  proposes 
(and  repeats)  the  theme.  It  is  briefly  elaborated  before  a  second  and 
more  vociferous  theme  is  set  forth  (and  likewise  repeated).  The  work- 
ing out  is  concise.  The  Scherzo  was  characterized  by  Olin  Downes  after 
the  first  performance  as  "chinoiserie."  The  flute  first  plays  the  rather 
florid  theme,  which,  after  punctuation  by  an  exotic  battery,  passes  to 
the  lower  strings  at  a  livelier  tempo.  Presently  the  horns  take  the 
burden,  and  a  rapid  running  figure  is  introduced  with  trilling  wood- 
winds. There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  and  a  dying  away,  the  percussion 
adding  its  color.  In  the  Andantino  (6/8)  the  winds  carry  the  melody 
for  the  most  part,  the  flute  surmounting  the  last  pages  with  ornamental 
figures.  This  leads  directly  into  a  brisk  march  movement,  accentuated 
with  snare  drum  and  various  percussive  instruments. 

*  Schiller's  play  was  based  upon  Carlo  Gozzi.  Weber  contributed,  in  1809,  seven  numbers,  of 
which  he  had  written  the  "Overtura  Chinesa"  in  1806.  The  opening  subject,  which  Hindemith 
has  used,  was  borrowed  by  Weber  from  Rousseau's  Dictionary  of  Music. 

[copyrighted] 
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SUITE  FROM  THE  BALLET  "PETROUCHKA" 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


The  ballet  "Petrouchka:  Scenes  burlesques  en  4  Tableaux"  scenario  by  Igor 
Stravinsky  and  Alexandre  Benois,  was  first  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris, 
June  13,  1911,  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  at  the  concerts  of  this  Orchestra  was  given 
November  26,  1920,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux.  The  composer  conducted 
Scenes  I  and  IV  (in  a  reduced  instrumentation)  February  22,  1946.  The  most  recent 
performance  of  the  suite  was  on  March  6-7,  1964,  when  Leopold  Stokowski  con- 
ducted. The  complete  ballet  score  was  conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein,  January  23, 
1948  and  Pierre  Monteux,  January  3,  1958. 

The  Suite  from  "Petrouchka"  is  rarely  performed  in  completion.  The  Ballet  was 
actually  meant  to  be  divided  into  four  scenes:  The  Shrove-Tide  Fair,  Petrouchka 's 
Room,  The  Moor's  Room,  and  Grand  Carnival.  For  this  performance  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
has  chosen  to  play  from  the  first  scene:  The  Shrove-Tide  Fair,  The  Mountebank's 
Booth,  and  Russian  Dance;  from  the  second  scene:  Petrouchka's  Room;  and  from  the 
fourth  scene:  Grand  Carnival,  Nurses'  Dance,  Dance  of  the  Coachmen  and  Grooms, 
The  Masquer aders. 

The  following  instruments  will  be  used:  4  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  4  oboes  and 
English  horn,  4  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  4  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  xylo- 
phone, celesta,  bells,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  snare  drum  and  military  drum,  2  harps, 
piano  and  strings. 

Mr.  Leinsdorf  uses  for  this  performance  the  original  version  of  the  Suite,  not  the 
revised  version  of  1947. 

The  following  notes  concerning  "Petrouchka"  were  written  by  Louis 
Biancolli  and  copyrighted  194J  by  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society 
of  New  York.  They  are  reprinted  with  permission  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

tn  1910  when  Diaghilev  produced  The  Firebird  ballet  in  Paris,  the 
-*■  fresh  orchestral  colors  and  ingenious  effects  of  the  score  had  made 
Stravinsky  famous  almost  overnight.  The  noted  patron  and  impresario 
was  soon  after  the  daring  young  man  for  another  score.  The  associa- 
tion that  had  begun  two  years  earlier  in  St.  Petersburg  with  a  com- 
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missioned  arrangement  of  some  Chopin  pieces  was  to  continue  for  two 
decades.  Igor  Stravinsky  was  to  remain  a  leading  tenant  in  Diaghilev's 
many-mansioned  temple  of  ballet.  Stravinsky  now  toyed  with  the 
project  of  a  choreographic  tribal  rite,  centering  in  an  act  of  pagan 
sacrifice.  This  was  to  become  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps. 

But  meanwhile  another  idea  was  teasing  the  young  composer  —  an 
idea  of  a  concert  piece  for  orchestra  and  piano.  The  thought  had  first 
come  to  him  back  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  this  Konzertstiick  the  piano 
was  to  perform  all  kinds  of  mischief  in  a  game  of  sly  dodging  with  the 
orchestra.  The  exasperating  piano  solo  suddenly  took  shape  in  Stravin- 
sky's mind  as  a  rascally  little  puppet  miraculously  endowed  with  life. 
With  "diabolical  cascades  of  arpeggios"  the  puppet  went  on  trying  the 
patience  of  the  orchestra.  "Menacing  trumpet  blasts"  would  come  in 
response.  In  Stravinsky's  own  words,  the  outcome  of  the  bout  between 
piano  and  orchestra  was  "a  terrific  noise  ending  in  the  sorrowful  and 
querulous  collapse  of  the  poor  puppet."  Stravinsky  was  hunting  a  title 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  become  over  the  years 
an  integral  part  of  the  best  in  American  musical  life  and  its 
high  standards  and  excellence  set  an  example  for  other  great 
orchestras  to  follow. 

I  pride  in  joining  in  the  celebration  of  this  wonderful  institution. 

Nathan  Milstein 

It  is  my  honor  and  my  privilege  to  salute  the  venerable  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  its  eighty-fifth  birthday.  May  its  future 
be  as  glorious  as  its  past! 

George  Szell 

I  am  sending  these  opening  measures  from  the  second  move- 
ment of  my  First  Cello  Concerto  together  with  congratulations 
and  a  heartfelt  greeting  to  the  splendid  ensemble  of  remarkable 
musicians,  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  85  th  Anniversary. 

Perhaps  these  measures  will  recall  to  the  memory  of  the 
orchestra's  artists  our  meetings  in  Moscow  and  Boston. 

These  meetings  will  remain  in  my  memory  forever  as  one  of 
the  most  distinct  and  joyful  impressions  of  my  musical  life. 

Today,  in  congratulating  the  orchestra's  artists  and  directors, 
I  send  my  very  best  wishes  and  express  my  admiration  for  their 
great  artistry. 

Dmitri  Kabalevsky 
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for  his  Konzertstiick  when  Diaghilev  came  to  visit  him  at  Clarens  on 
Lake  Geneva.  Diaghilev,  who  was  waiting  to  be  shown  the  sketches  of 
the  projected  Rite  of  Spring,  was  surprised  to  learn  that  Stravinsky 
had  been  working  on  a  concert  piece  instead.  The  composer  sat  down 
at  the  piano  and  played  the  sketch  for  him. 

Diaghilev  was  so  delighted  that  he  urged  Stravinsky  to  make  a  ballet 
out  of  the  piece.  Stravinsky  proposed  a  general  outline,  and  together 
they  worked  out  the  sequence  and  scheme  of  the  new  ballet.  It  would 
be  called  Petrouchka.  The  scene  would  be  a  fair.  There  would  be 
crowds,  booths,  a  marionette  show.  The  action  would  grow  out  of  a 
magician's  tricks  with  three  lifelike  dolls.  There  would  be  Petrouchka, 
a  rival,  and  the  dancing  charmer.  The  ballet  would  end  with  Petrouch- 
ka's  death,  and  a  ghastly  surprise  for  the  magician.  Stravinsky  now  set 
to  work  on  the  expanded  project.  Months  of  unremitting  toil  followed. 
Finally  on  May  26,  1911,  a  few  weeks  before  his  twenty-ninth  birthday, 
he  completed  the  score  in  Rome.  The  following  June  13,  Diaghilev's 
Ballets  Russes  produced  the  new  ballet  at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  in 
Paris,  its  full  title  being  Petrouchka,  Scenes  burlesques  en  4  tableaux. 
Pierre  Monteux  conducted,  and  the  cast  included  Vaslav  Nijinsky  in 
the  title  role,  Tamara  Karsavina  as  the  Ballerina,  Orloff  as  the  Moor, 
and  Enrico  Cecchetti  as  the  Magician-Charlatan.    Michel  Fokine  was 
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the  choreographer.  Alexander  Benois  designed  the  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes. The  scenario  for  Petrouchka  was  officially  the  joint  product  of 
Stravinsky  and  Benois,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated.  But  Stravin- 
sky's own  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  ballet  would  seem  to  admit  a 
third  collaborator  —  Serge  Diaghilev  himself. 

The  setting  of  Petrouchka  is  the  weirdly  exotic  Admiralty  Square  of 
St.  Petersburg  on  a  winter  day  in  1830.  It  is  carnival  time.  Coachmen, 
nursemaids,  Cossacks,  merchants,  and  children  move  about  briskly, 
laughing  and  chatting  gayly.  Standing  before  a  marionette  booth  is  an 
old  Magician,  clad  in  rich  Oriental  robes.  There  is  something  sinister 
in  his  expression.  He  draws  attention  to  himself  by  playing  a  flute. 
As  the  merrymakers  approach,  he  invites  them  to  watch  a  puppet  show. 
When  the  curtain  rises,  the  Magician  solemnly  introduces  three  ani- 
mated dolls:  the  chalk-faced  clown  Petrouchka,  a  uniformed  Moor,  a 
Ballerina  in  red  pantalets.  The  crowd  gapes  as  the  three  puppets  do 
a  lively  dance. 
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Behind  this  marionette  display,  however,  there  is  drama,  human 
drama  —  and  pathos,  for  the  wizard  has  breathed  life  into  his  dolls,  not 
just  mechanical  life,  but  a  semblance  of  real  life,  with  its  fateful  pas- 
sions. Petrouchka  is  endowed  with  even  more  —  a  sensitive  human 
soul.  This  makes  him  rebellious,  and  tragic  and  romantic,  too.  The 
pathetic  puppet  is  in  love  with  the  Ballerina.  But  she  spurns  his 
clumsy  love-making  and  mocks  his  twisted,  doleful  features.  The 
Moor  is  more  successful  —  perhaps  because  he  uses  caveman  tactics. 
He  is  wild,  uncouth,  and  spiteful,  but  he  also  wears  sumptuous  clothes 
which  dazzle  the  Ballerina. 

In  his  cell  Petrouchka  nurses  his  bitterness.   He  rages  at  thoughts  of 
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his  captivity.  He  loathes  the  Magician,  and  the  Moor,  too,  for  jealousy 
is  rising  in  his  marionette  soul.  He  waves  his  arms  wildly  as  he  thinks 
of  the  Ballerina  and  the  Moor  in  the  adjoining  chamber.  Petrouchka 
leaves  his  cell  and  breaks  in  on  their  love-making.  The  Moor  seizes 
him  savagely  and  throws  him  out.  The  Ballerina  returns  to  her  place 
on  the  Moor's  knees. 
Outside  the  carnival  spirit  is  mounting.    The  excitement  is  spread- 

ng,  the  dancing  is  brisker,  the  revelry  grows  rowdy.  Coachmen  and 
nursemaids  join  in  a  round  of  Russian  folk  dance.  An  animal  trainer 
leads  in  a  dancing  bear.  A  tipsy  merchant,  accompanied  by  two  gypsy 
^irls,  breaks  through  the  crowd,  flinging  banknotes  into  the  air.  The 
commotion  reaches  its  height  as  masked  revelers  dash  in  and  begin  a 
frenzied  dance.  Suddenly  the  merrymaking  stops.  Agitated  cries  reach 
the  crowd  from  behind  the  curtain  of  the  puppet  booth.  Petrouchka 
rushes  out  frantically,  pursued  by  an  infuriated  Moor.    The   Moor 

atches  Petrouchka  and  kills  him  with  a  blow  of  his  scimitar.  The 
crowd,  gasping  with  horror,  surrounds  the  squirming  body  of  the 
puppet.  Someone  calls  for  the  police.  The  Magician  appears.  Sar- 
donically he  chides  the  bystanders  as  he  picks  up  the  limp  form  and 
shows  that  it  is  only  so  much  wood  and  sawdust.    The  crowd,  with 
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mixed  feelings  of  relief  and  disappointment,  leaves  the  scene.  The 
Magician  angrily  seizes  the  crumpled  doll.  Suddenly  he  looks  up,* 
puzzled,  then  terrified.  There  on  the  roof  of  the  puppet  booth  waving 
his  arms  eerily  about  is  the  mocking  and  menacing  ghost  of  Petrouchka.i 
Into  the  ballet  Petrouchka  went  many  traditional  elements  of  the 
European  carnival  theater.  The  Petrouchka-Moor-Ballerina  triangle 
is,  of  course,  patterned  on  the  Pierrot-Harlequin-Columbine  formula.! 
Through  the  lineaments  of  native  Russian  puppetry  may  be  seen  fea- 
tures of  the  old  Commedia  dell'Arte.  Over  it,  too,  broods  the  ghastly 
fantasy  of  Hoffmann's  animated  doll  world.  Some  have  even  glimpsed 
in  Petrouchka  a  close  cousin  of  the  pathetic  misfit  immortalized  by] 
Charlie  Chaplin.  Stravinsky  himself  referred  to  Petrouchka  as  "the! 
eternal  and  unhappy  hero  of  all  fairgrounds  and  all  countries."  Others 
have  sensed  deeper  connotations:  Petrouchka  as  a  parable  of  vast 
political  import.  The  puppet  is  the  downtrodden  masses  of  old  Russia, 
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fondling  hopes  of  rebellion.  The  Magician  is  the  symbol  of  a  ruthless 
despotism.  Petrouchka's  ghostly  emergence  becomes  a  derisive  warn- 
ing —  a  last  laugh  —  of  the  end  of  oppression.  Arnold  L.  Haskell  saw 
three  possible  interpretations  of  Petrouchka's  symbolism:  "The  dawn 
of  intelligence  and  the  struggle  for  self-expression  of  the  underdog  — 
the  moujik;  the  triumph  and  final  resurrection  of  the  soul;  the  birth 
of  the  imagination  stimulated  by  love."  Such  implications  will  always 
be  read  into  Petrouchka,  which  because  of  its  very  silence,  "becomes 
universal  drama,  the  tragedy  of  every  man." 

The  music  of  Petrouchka  showed  a  vitality  and  self-sufficiency  assur- 
ing it  an  inevitable  place  in  the  concert  repertory.  Its  importance  — 
apart  from  its  ballet  efficacy  —  quickly  dawned  on  the  music  world. 
The  vivacious  wit,  sardonic  comments,  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  flash- 
ing rhythms  revealed  bold  invention  and  master  craftsmanship.  There 
was  a  new  musical  irony  here,  a  fresh  humor  in  the  use  of  certain 
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brasses.  And  Stravinsky  was  proving  that  street  tunes  could  be  woven 
into  a  serious  musical  fabric  without  cheapening  it.  This  was  an 
advance  in  musical  realism  from  the  descriptive  imagery  of  Fireworks. 
The  pictures  were  sharp  and  forceful,  without  being  photographically 
slavish.  Characterization  was  critical  and  probing.  There  was  also 
form,  organic  form,  in  this  heaving  carnival  of  color  and  rhythm. 
Stravinsky  himself  compared  the  score  to  a  sonata,  ''with  its  succession 
of  movements,  allegro,  adagio,  scherzo."  Whether  by  accident  or  intent, 
the  score  contains  a  device  that  was  a  startling  innovation  in  1911:  the 
"Petrouchka  chord"  —  the  merging  of  the  white  keys  of  the  C  major 
chord  and  the  black  keys  of  the  F-sharp  major  chord.  Polytonality  had 
crept  into  music  under  the  mantle  of  Russian  ballet.  The  heresy  of 
combining  two  keys  would  in  time  become  an  orthodoxy  of  modernism. 

[copyrighted] 
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plug  in  a  battery  of  telephones,  and  hold 
a  gigantic  auction  on  the  air.  Get  in 
on  the  fun— phone  Hamilton  Osgood— 
UN  4-6400  ext.  326  for  further  details, 
NOW! 

THIS  MESSAGE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  GEO.  H.   ELLIS  PRINTING  CO.  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
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TICKET  RESALE   AND 
RESERVATION  PLAN 


The  Ticket  Resale  and  Reservation  Plan  which  has  been  in 
practice  for  the  past  two  seasons  has  been  most  successful.  The 
Trustees  are  grateful  to  those  subscribers  who  have  complied 
with  it,  and  again  wish  to  bring  this  plan  to  the  attention  of 
the  Orchestra's  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Subscribers  who  wish  to  release  their  seats  for  a  specific  concert 
are  urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient.  They  need  only  call 
Symphony  Hall,  CO  6-1492,  and  give  their  name  and  ticket 
location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Subscribers  releasing  their 
seats  for  resale  will  continue  to  receive  written  acknowledgment 
for  income  tax  purposes. 


Since  the  Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many 
returned  tickets  it  may  expect  for  concerts,  those  who  wish  to 
make  requests  for  tickets  may  do  so  by  telephoning  Symphony 
Hall  and  asking  for  "Reservations."  Requests  will  be  filled  in 
the  order  received  and  no  reservations  will  be  made  when  the 
caller  cannot  be  assured  of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  under  this 
plan  may  be  purchased  and  picked  up  from  the  Box  Office  on 
the  day  of  the  concert  three  hours  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
program.  Tickets  not  claimed  a  half-hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


Last  season  the  successful  operation  of  the  Ticket  Resale  and 
Reservation  Plan  aided  in  supporting  the  Orchestra's  activities 
to  the  extent  of  $19,000. 
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PASTE 


Pastene  offers  a 

complete  assortment  of 

the  choicest  American  wines, 

bottled  at  the  winery 

in  California  — 

for  your  enjoyment. 

PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC. 

BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 


r 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


HUNTINGTON    AVEWue     CORRIDOR 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick..of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail.  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  H  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  —  and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  '•'  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 
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BOSTON 

SAFE      DEPOSIT      AND 

TRUST 


100  Frankhn  Street.  Boston.  Mass  02106 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  (Series  A)  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concert    in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

APRIL  19 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Very  Convenient  —  Symphony  Hall 


ar4 


Symphony  Hall  is  convenient.  There's  an  MBTA  station,  uniquely 
and  appropriately  named  "Symphony,"  and  a  parking  facility  nearby. 
Inside,  you're  out  of  the  wind  and  rain  and  the  building  is  heated. 
The  seats  are  comfortable  and  the  rest  rooms  clean.  There  are  inter- 
esting exhibits  in  the  Gallery. 

If  this  were  all,  there' d  be  no  need  for  the  Friends. 

However,  Symphony  subscribers  come,  not  for  the  convenience,  but 
for  the  Orchestra.  There,  they  expect  —  and  get  —  the  best.  To  main- 
tain the  best  Orchestra  requires  more  money  than  can  possibly  be 
expected  from,  the  ticket  sales.  To  provide  this  is  the  purpose  of  The 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Your  contribution  as  a  Friend  —  as  generous  as  you  can  ..afford  — 
helps  maintain  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world.  Give  now  and  join  the  Friends.  It's  an  investment  in 
good  music. 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

I  Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 

Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 


Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Ganger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 
VIOLIN 


Tel.    LOngwood    6-8348 


340      TAPPAN       STREET 
BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 


SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 
Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.    Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 

2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 
88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2 -6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO       taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions       VOICE 


HARRY  GOODMAN 

Teacher  of  Piano 

143  LONGWOOD  AVENUE 

BROOKLINE            •            MASS. 

ASpinwall  7-1259         —         734-2933 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 

RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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Bartok 
Beethoven 


Berg 
Brahms 


Ravel 
Dello  Joio 

Faure 
Mahler 

Mendelssohn 

Menotti 

Mozart 

Prokofiev 


Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON   SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 


•       "HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE' 

rca  Victor 


Rimsky-Korsakov 
schoenberg 
Schumann 
Strauss 

Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky 


Concerto  for  Orchestra  LM-2643 

Violin  Concerto  (Joseph  silverstein)  LM-2852 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica")  LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (artur  rubinstein)  LM-2848 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (artur  rubinstein)  LM-2733 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  (phyllis  curtin)  LM-7031 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (van  cliburn)  LM-2724 

Symphony  No.  2  LM-2809 

Piano  Concerto  in  G     )   ,  N  T,/fl//_ 

.   __     .     .         >  (LORIN  HOLLANDER)  LM-2667 

Fantasy  and  Variations  \ 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  (samuel  mayes)  LM-2703 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-703 1 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  LM-2673 
(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 

The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi  LM-2785 
(With  chorus  and  soloists) 

Symphony  No.  41  and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass  -  Kennedy  Memorial  Service  LM-7030 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-2707 

Symphony  No.  6  LM-2834 

Symphony-Concerto  (samuel  mayes)  LM-2703 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (erick  Friedman)  LM-2732 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (lorin  Hollander)  LM-2732 

Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or"  LM-2725 

"Gurre-Lieder,"  Excerpts  (lili  chookasian)  LM-2785 

Symphony  No.  4  LM-2701 

"Ein  Heldenleben"  LM-2641 
Excerpts  from  "Salome";  The  Awakening  of  Helen 

from  "The  Egyptian  Helen"  (leontyne  price)  LM-2849 

Suite  from  The  Firebird  LM-2725 

Violin  Concerto  (joseph  silverstein)  LM-2852 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (artur  rubinstein)  LM-2681 
(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


i 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


BARTOK:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2    ^% 
STRAVINSKY:  Violin  Concerto     £w 

Joseph  Srlverstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra/Erich  Leinsdorf 

(3JL  's/n&cnti/firJtstm 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  /  Erich  Leinsdorf 

Rimsky-Korsakoff/"LE  COQ  D'OR"  SUITE 

Stravinsky/"FIREBIRD*'  SUITE 


RCA  Victor 

■  The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

In  a  recording  of  remarkable  sonic  excellence 
master  Joseph  Silverstein  and  the  Boston  Sym^, 
der  Leinsdorf  capture  the  atmospheric  sorcery 
the  most  influential  violin  works  of  this  century 
Concerto  No.  2,  and  Stravinsky's  Violin  Conce 
equal  imagination,  Leinsdorf  and  the  Orchestra 
ize  the  riot  of  color  inherent  in  the  scores  of 
Korsakoff's  " Le  Cog  d'Or"  Suite  and  Stravinsk 
bird"  Suite.  Both  albums  recorded  in  Dynagroox 


UGHTY-FIFTH     SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Philip  K.  Allen 
Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Raymond  S.  Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
Norman  S.  Shirk  James  J.  Brosnahan 


Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare 

Press  and  Publicity 


Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Andrew  Raeburn 
Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 
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Steinway  at  any  stage 


Concert  appearances  show  that  when  pianists  perform  with  the  great  American 
orchestras,  the  piano  on  the  stage  is,  almost  without  exception,  a  Steinway. 

At  AVERY'S  you  may  choose  your  fine  piano  from  these  time-honored  names 

STEINWAY.    .    .    since  1853-112  years  SOHMER   .    .    since  1872-93  years 

CHICKERING    .    .    since  1823- 142  years  EVERETT.    .    since  1883-82  years 

CABLE-NELSON.    .    .    since  1904-61  years 

Headquarters  for  HAMMOND  ORGANS  and  FISHER  STEREO  PHONOGRAPHS 


Established   1924 
Exclusive  Steinway  Piano  Representative  for  All  This  Territory 


256  Weybosset  Street 


GA  1-1434 
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■FIFTH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE-SIXTY-SIX 


Three  Hundred  and  Eighty-fifth  Concert  in  Providence 


Fifth  Program 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  March  31,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Mozart March  No.  3  in  C  major,  K.  408 


JUGGLER 


Music  in  Two  Parts,  Op.  64 

(First  performance) 


Jchuman "A  Song  of  Orpheus,"  Fantasy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms ^Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


SOLOIST 

JULES  ESKIN 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


MARCH  No.  3  IN  C  MAJOR,  K.  408 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


1  st 

01 


The  score  requires  2  flutes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings 

IN  1782  Mozart,  then  twenty-six  years  old,  spent  his  first  summer  in 
Vienna.  He  had  recently  enjoyed  a  reasonable  success  with  a  perl 
formance  of  Die  Entfiihrung,  and  now  found  himself  engaged  in  s 
semi  elopement  of  his  own.  His  courtship  of  Costanza  Weber  was 
opposed  by  his  father  and  not  exactly  welcomed  by  the  mother  of  the« 
bride.  However,  the  couple  were  married  on  the  fourth  of  August. 
Meanwhile  Leopold  Mozart  in  Salzburg,  although  slow  in  sending  his 
blessing,  asked  for  new  compositions  —  first,  for  a  symphony  for  a 
Haffner  family  feast,  and  then  for  a  symphony  which  we  now  know 
as  the  "Haffner"  Symphony.  With  this  Symphony  Mozart  sent  a  short; 
march,  and  this  is  now  known  as  K.  408,  No.  2.  At  the  same  time  pre- 
sumably he  wrote  the  first  and  third  Marches.  All  of  the  Marches  are 
written  in  a  melodic  sonata  form.  Even  in  his  smaller  works  Mozart 
demonstrated  his  inexhaustible  melodic  facility.  At  the  time  Ditters- 
dorf,  complaining  somewhat  wistfully  to  the  Emperor  Josef,  wrote: 


V: 


•  furniture 

•  carpeting 

•  lamps 

•  accessories 

•  interior 
planning 


724-5050 


contemporary  furniture 


no.  main  st.  at  prov.-pawt.  line 


NEW  INTERIORS 
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I  have  never  met  a  composer  with  such  an  astonishing  wealth  of  ideas, 
wish  he  were  not  so  extravagant  with  them.  He  gives  the  listener  no 
reathing  space." 

Popular  music  in  the  eighteenth  century  did  not  have,  as  now, 
separate  category  of  composers.  Mozart  was  called  upon  at  any 
loment  to  provide  any  music  whatsoever,  from  the  most  solemn  Mass 
o  the  lightest  stage  entertainment;  music  for  concerts,  music  for 
ancing.  Music  by  the  yard  for  social  functions  did  not  in  the  least 
other  him.  He  provided  it  with  enthusiasm,  for  he  was  incapable  of 
urning  out  music  automatically.  Taste,  resource,  skill,  enthusiasm 
Lever  lapsed.  He  neither  wrote  above  the  heads  of  his  audience,  nor 
lid  he  demean  his  art.  He  knew  the  pulse  of  popularity,  in  the  sense 
hat  Johann  Strauss  in  another  century,  and  Offenbach,  and  Tchai- 
kovsky knew  it.  Often  he  gave  his  patrons  not  only  surface  charm,  but 
mdying  beauty  of  detail  which,  even  if  they  were  more  attentive  than 
hose  at  social  gatherings  are  now,  they  must  have  missed  altogether. 

[copyrighted] 


The  David  L  German  Travel  Service 

Philadelphia's  leading  travel  agency  specializing  in  tours  of  musical  and  cultural  interest 

is  pleased  to  announce  that  their  three 

SUMMER  MUSIC  FESTIVAL  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

14  July  to  4  August    •    26  July  to  16  August    •    5  August  to  7  September 

will  be  highlighted  by  attendance  at  the  glamorous 

OPENING  NIGHTS  OF  THE  LUCERNE  AND  EDINBURGH  FESTIVALS 

as  well  as  the  Festivals  of 

AIX-en-PROVENCE  MUNICH  STRATFORD 

BAYREUTH  ROME  VERONA 

GLYNDEBOURNE  SALZBURG  VIENNA 

Each  touring  party  will  be  accompanied  by  a  distinguished  former  member  of  the  International 
Music  Scene  who  will  act  as  tour  host.  Gala  gourmet  dinners  will  be  a  feature  of  each  tour 
which  also  will  be  made  memorable  by  visits  to  many  superb  private  and  public  art  collections 
in  the  company  of  a  knowledgeable  art  historian.  The  first  two  groups  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  be  away  for  longer  than  three  weeks  and  who  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rate  21-Day  Excursion  trans-Atlantic  airfare.  The  third  group  will 
enjoy  a  more  leisurely  journey  with  never  less  than  four  days  in  each  festival  city,  allowing 
an  opportunity  to  relax  amidst  some  of  Europe's  loveliest  scenery  while  savoring  some  of  its 
most  exciting  musical  and  dramatic  events. 

Tour  price,  including  jet  airline  transportation  from  Boston's  Logan  Airport, 
excellent  hotels  and  meals,  cultural  touring  and  the  best  performance  tickets: 

14  July -4  August:  $995        •        26  July- 16  August:  $1,225 
5  August  -7  September:  $1,950 

For  further  information  and  your  choice  of  a  detailed  itinerary  apply  to: 

The  David  L  German  Travel  Service 

1400  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102  Telephone:  1-215-563-7045 
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MUSIC  IN  TWO  PARTS,  Op.  64 
By  John  Huggler 

Born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  August  30,  1928 


The  score  requires  the  following  instrumentation:  4  flutes,  2  piccolos,  3  clarinets. 
4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  tenon 
drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  crash  cymbal,  suspended  cymbal,  sizzle  cymbal,  tam-tam, 
chimes,  xylophone,  harp  and  strings. 

Mr.   Haggler   has   kindly    contributed    the 
following  note  concerning  his  composition. 

nr^HE  present  work  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  works  all  with  the  same 
-"-  title  and  reflecting  the  same  preoccupations.  Basically,  the  formi 
consists  of  a  fairly  involved  movement  followed  by,  and  thrown  into 
relief  by,  a  shorter  and  simpler  one  using  the  same  basic  ideas.  They 
are  meant  to  complement  each  other  by  virtue  of  their  uneven  weights. 
The  first  movement  begins  slowly,  and  gradually  and  haltingly  aspires; 
to  the  pulse  of  the  second  movement:  this  pulse  is  maintained  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  piece. 


Mr.  Huggler  was  born  in  Rochester,  New  York.  He  studied  at  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  where  he  took  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of 
Music  in  Musicology  and  Clarinet.  He  later  studied  with  Otto  Gom- 
bosi  in  Chicago,  and  with  Dante  Fiorello  in  New  York.  For  several 
years  he  was  second  clarinetist  with  the  Oklahoma  City  Symphony.  In 
1962-63  he  was  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  in  Rome,  and  following  this, 
served  in  the  Music  Department  at  Cornell  University.  During  the 
year  1964-65  he  was  awarded  a  Rockefeller  grant  which  allowed  him 
to  work  closely  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  composer-in- 
residence.  At  the  present  time  he  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Music  Depart- 
ment at  M.I.T.  He  is  also  teaching  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Boston,  and  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music. 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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RHODE  ISLAND  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

39  THE  ARCADE     •     PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
TEmple  1-3123 

The  Twenty-first  Season 
FRANCIS  MADEIRA,  Music  Director 


EIGHT  SATURDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM  •  8:30  p.xM. 
OCTOBER  23     •     NOVEMBER  20     •     DECEMBER   18 
FEBRUARY  5     •     FEBRUARY  26     •     MARCH  26 
APRIL  23     •     MAY  21 

FIFTEEN  CHILDREN'S  CONCERTS 

Held  during  the  school  day  for  35,000  public,  parochial  and 
independent  elementary  school  children   from  the   entire  State. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS 

100  Quartet  and  Quintet  programs,  taken  to  the  individual  schools, 
played  by  two  string  quartets,  one  brass  and  one  woodwind  quintet. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CONCERTS 

Nine  concerts  by  35  to  40  musicians  played  in  high  schools  in 
various  communities. 

FAMILY  CONCERTS 

Presented  in  community  schools  in  the  Spring,  providing  full 
orchestral  programs  at  low  cost  so  that  whole  families  may  attend. 

"POPS"  ORCHESTRA 

Available  for  your  enjoyment.  Played  at  Brown  University  Bi- 
centennial last  June. 

YOUTH  ORCHESTRA 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  director,  Joseph  Conte,  Concertmaster 
of  the  Philharmonic.  Continues  its  program  of  musical  instruction 
for  the  performance  of  orchestral  music.  Over  110  young  Rhode 
Islanders  perform  in  this  group. 
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"A  SONG  OF  ORPHEUS" 

FANTASY  FOR  CELLO  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  William  Schuman 

Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


Mr.    Schuman    has   kindly    supplied    the    following 
information  concerning  the  composition  of  his  work. 

CCA  Song  of  Orpheus,"  Fantasy  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra,  was 
-**  commissioned  by  the  Ford  Foundation  for  the  American  cellist, 
Leonard  Rose,  and  is  dedicated  to  my  wife  on  the  occasion  of  our 
twenty-fifth  wedding  anniversary.  It  was  begun  on  September  28, 
i960,  and  completed  July  4,  1961.  The  first  performance  was  on 
February  17,  1962  by  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Izler  Sol 
omon,  conductor.   Leonard  Rose  was  the  soloist. 

In  addition  to  the  solo  cello,  the  work  is  scored  for  strings,  wood- 
winds and  harp. 

The  song,  "Orpheus  with  His  Lute,"  upon  which  the  Fantasy  is 
based,  was  composed  in  1944  for  a  production  of  "Henry  VIII."  Some 
years  ago  my  friend  Vincent  Persichetti,  the  composer,  suggested  that 
the  song  would  make  an  excellent  theme  for  a  set  of  variations.  His 
suggestion  came  to  mind  when  I  was  searching  for  an  idea  for  the] 
work  I  had  agreed  to  compose  for  Mr.  Rose.  Although  the  composi- 
tion is  not  in  the  form  of  set  variations,  all  the  music  grows  out  of  the 
melodic  line  of  the  song  which  is  stated  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
composition.  The  words  of  the  song  are  written  in  the  cello  part  in  I 
order  to  enable  the  soloist  to  perform  the  melody  with  the  clarity  of 
the  singer's  projection. 

"Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing; 
To  his  music  plants  and  flow'rs 
Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  show'rs 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

"Every  thing  that  heard  him  play, 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by. 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art, 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die." 

[copyrighted] 


Free   parking   is   provided   for   patrons    of   these 
concerts  at  the  STATE  OFFICE  BUILDING  LOT. 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  mcluded. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  become  over  the  years 
an  integral  part  of  the  best  in  American  musical  life  and  its 
high  standards  and  excellence  set  an  example  for  other  great 
orchestras  to  follow. 

I  pride  in  joining  in  the  celebration  of  this  wonderful  institution. 

Nathan  Milstein 

It  is  my  honor  and  my  privilege  to  salute  the  venerable  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  its  eighty-fifth  birthday.  May  its  future 
be  as  glorious  as  its  past! 

George  Szell 

I  am  sending  these  opening  measures  from  the  second  move- 
ment of  my  First  Cello  Concerto  together  with  congratulations 
and  a  heartfelt  greeting  to  the  splendid  ensemble  of  remarkable 
musicians,  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  85  th  Anniversary. 

Perhaps  these  measures  will  recall  to  the  memory  of  the 
orchestra's  artists  our  meetings  in  Moscow  and  Boston. 

These  meetings  will  remain  in  my  memory  forever  as  one  of 
the  most  distinct  and  joyful  impressions  of  my  musical  life. 

Today,  in  congratulating  the  orchestra's  artists  and  directors, 
I  send  my  very  best  wishes  and  express  my  admiration  for  their 
great  artistry. 

Dmitri  Kabalevsky 
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SYMPHONY  No.  4  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  98 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died,  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of  1884;  the  remaining 
two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its  first  performance  in  America  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  duly  conducted 
the  Symphony  on  Friday,  November  25,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  performance, 
and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting  the  First  Symphony  by 
Robert  Schumann.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  considered  a  "public  rehearsal," 
although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Mr.  Gericke  did  not  at  any  point  stop* 
the  Orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  "first  performance,"  and  the  honor  went  to  the 
Symphony  Society  of  New  York  on  December  11,  Walter  Damrosch  conducting.  The) 
Boston  performance  took  place  on  December  23. 

The  instrumentation  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and  strings.  , 

T  T  Then  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885,  j 
*  *  Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him  1 
as  far  as  he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  summer. 
He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet. 
"  'God  forbid,'  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his 
biography,  'I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only  a 
few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he 
protested,  'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
hold  of  Nazi.'  He  meant  Ignaz  Briill  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I 
realized  that  an  important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was 
afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I  found 


RHODE  ISLAND  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS 

1965  •  1966 

BRAHMS  QUARTET 

( Piano  and  Strings ) 

NETHERLANDS  STRING  QUARTET 

BAROQUE  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

(Harpsichord,  Flute,  Oboe,  and  Double  Bass) 

KROLL  STRING  QUARTET 

All  concerts  will  be  held  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  Auditorium.  These  concerts  are  sponsored 
by  the  Music  Department  in  Brown  University. 

Season  Tickets:    $9.00,  $7.50,  $6.00  ($4.00  Students) 
Single  Admission:  $2.50,  $2.25,  $1.75,  $1.25 

Apply  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  Box  1903  or  AVERY  PIANO  CO. 
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Wednesday,  13  October 

Tuesday,  16  November 
Tuesday,  1  February 

Tuesday,  19  April 


OPENING  THURSDAY  NIGHT,  APRIL  28 


81st  Season 

April  28  —  June  29 
There  will  be  concerts  every  night 
with  the  exception  of  Sundays. 


Tickets  on  sale  at  Box  Office  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  each  concert. 
(CO  6-1492) 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
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Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and  Gustav 
Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Brull  played,  Hanslick  and  Billroth 
turned  the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with  Richter, 
read  from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years  before  at  the 
trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite  different.  After 
the  wonderful  Allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial,  but  also  four- 
square and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited  for  one  of 
those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not  feel  impor- 
tant enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more  famous  friends 
of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his  blond  beard  which 
might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval;  Brull  cleared  his 
throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others  stubbornly  made  no 
sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to  break  the  paralyzed  silence. 
Finally  Brahms  growled  out.  'Na,  denn  mann  weiterV  —  the  sign  to  con- 
tinue: whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as  if  he  felt  that  he 
must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too  late,  and  said  quickly,  'The 
whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression  of  two  people  pummelling 
each  other  in  a  frightful  argument.'  Everyone  laughed,  and  the  two 
continued  to  play.  The  strange-sounding,  melody-laden  Andante 
impressed  me  favorably,  but  again  brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I 
bring  myself  to  break  this  silence  with  some  clumsy  banality." 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  Scherzo  "unkempt  and  heavily  humorous,"  and  the  finale  a  splendid 
set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place  at  the 
end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment,  and  the 
party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met  Brahms 
the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken  aback  by 
this  reception  of  his  score.  "  'Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday  that  the 
symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.   If  people  like 
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Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music,  who  can  be 
expected  to  like  it?'    '1  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and  Billroth  may 
'think  of  it,'  I  answered,  'for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to  them.    I  only 
I  know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  composer  of  such 
|  a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  had  put 
three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not  be  disturbed. 
If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  1  would  take  the  scherzo  with  its  sudden  main 
theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket,  while 
the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as  a  set  of  variations, 
leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more  suitable  compan- 
ions.' "  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in  venturing  so  far 
with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited  for  the  heavens 
to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly,  only  protesting 
that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  scherzo,  which  had 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and  that  Beethoven  in  the 
Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  variation  finale.   It  was  plain 
that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  symphony  would  be 
accepted  at  all.   He  decided,  however,  after  a  long  conversation,  that 
having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and  that  a  rehearsal  with 
orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped   to  give  a  more  plausible 
account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the  "nasty  scherzo"  a  pre- 
sentable face. 

PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 

OTTO  VAN  KOPPENHAGEN,  Prof.  Em. 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  CELLO 

Ensemble  Music — Solfeggio — Eartraining — Elementary  Harmony 

Studio:  48  COLLEGE  STREET  •  Phone:  JA  1-5742 


CONCERT  PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

State  Accredited  in  Germany 

Beginners  to  Artist  Pupils 

Studios:    168  Lloyd  Avenue 
Phone:   DE  1-5667 


ROSAMOND  WADSWORTH,  Soprano 

M.  M.  Eastman  School  of  Music 

National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing 

Tel.  246-0943 

4  ELEANOR  DRIVE         •         BARRINGTON,  R.  I. 
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The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Biilow  was  more  encouraging. 
He  wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  composer 
was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised  — 
with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig,  where 
there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February  18,  1886.  In 
Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by  the  Philharmonic  under 
Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different.  "Though  the  symphony  was 
applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence  May,  "and  praised  by  all 
but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its 
two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  striking 
impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  First  Symphony  in 
G  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred  major  symphonies!).  Even 
in  Meiningen,  where  the  composer  conducted  the  Symphony  with 
Billow's  orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed,  it  took  time  and  repetition 
to  disclose  its  great  qualities. 

•    • 

All  was  not  serene  between  Brahms  and  Biilow  on  this  memorable 
Sunday,  a  circumstance  which  Lamond  has  not  mentioned.  Although 
Biilow  had  rehearsed  the  symphony,  Brahms  took  over  the  baton  for 
the  performance.  Biilow,  whose  outstanding  qualities  as  a  conductor 
were  in  complete  contrast  with  the  clumsiness  of  the  composer,  con- 
sidered his  abilities  slighted,  and  shortly  resigned  from  his  post  as 
H  of  kapellmeister  at  Meiningen.  The  incident  proves  the  tactlessness 
of  Brahms  and  the  touchiness  of  Biilow.  Yet  Biilow  carried  the  sym- 
phony, in  that  same  season,  through  a  "crusading"  tour  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland.  [copyrighted] 


THE  SOLOIST 
Jules  Eskin  joined  this  Orchestra  as  principal  cellist  last  year.  Mr. 
Eskin  became  the  principal  cellist  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in  1961. 
He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and  has  also  been  a  former  student  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  where  he  studied  with  Leonard  Rose.  Before  going 
to  Cleveland  Mr.  Eskin  played  with  the  Dallas  Symphony,  and  was 
first  cellist  with  the  New  York  City  Center  Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra. 
He  made  a  recital  tour  of  Europe  in  1961  and  has  given  recitals  in 
Town  Hall,  New  York.  He  has  also  played  annually  in  the  Casals  Fes- 
tival Orchestra  in  Puerto  Rico. 
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VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM 

Eighty-sixth  Season 


1966 - 1967 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


FIVE  THURSDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

at  8:30 
NOVEMBER  3 
JANUARY  5 
JANUARY  19 
FEBRUARY  16 
MARCH  16 

Renewal  cards  have  been  mailed  to  all  subscribers. 
To  assure  your  present  location,  they  should  be 
returned  by  May  1st.  If  you  have  any  questions, 
please  consult  the 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
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LIST   OF   WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Providence  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1965-1966 


Bartok Concerto  for  Orchestra 

I     November  4 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 

Soloist:  Claude  Frank  II    December  2 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

II  December  2 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

IV    February  17 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  77 
Soloist:  Zino  Francescatti  IV     February  17 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

V  March  3 1 

Constant 24  Preludes  for  Orchestra 

III  January  13 

Haydn Concerto  for  Cello,  in  C  major 

Soloist:  Jules  Eskin  I     November  4 

Huggler Music  in  Two  Parts,  Op.  64 

V  March  3 1 

Mendelssohn Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian"),  Op.  90 

III    January  13 

Mozart Sinfonia  Concertante  for  Violin 

and  Viola,  in  E-flat,  K.  364 
Soloists:  Joseph  Silverstein,  Burton  Fine  I     November  4 

March  No.  3  in  C  major,  K.  408 

V  March  3 1 

Schuman "A  Song  of  Orpheus,"  Fantasy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Jules  Eskin  V     March  31 

Strauss "Ein.  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 

III    January  13 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concerts  on  December  2  and  February  17; 
Jean  Martinon  conducted  on  January  13. 
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Richard  Plaster 
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Trumpets 
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Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
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Trombones 
William  Gibson 
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Thomas  Gauger 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


EXCELLAIT 
SURTOUT 


POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  acce 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  ( 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fan: 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  stn 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  Or 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  ir 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  majn  tube  measu 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  in 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  mo< 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  develc 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  wi 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 
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We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  MILK  STREET         BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  542-1250 


Associated  with 


0BRI0N,  RUSSELL  &  C 

Insurance   of  Every   Descrip 


IGHTY-FIFTH     SEASON,      i   9  6  5  "  *  9  6  6 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 
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BRAHMS  SYMPHONY  No.  1 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY/ LEINSDORF 
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VAN  CLIBURN       «£» 
BRAHMS  CONCERTO  No.  1 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY/LEINSDORF 
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RGA  Victor 

fe^The  most  trusted  name  in  sound 


The  Boston  Symphon 
under  Leinsdorf 

That  greatest  of  first  symphonies,  the  Brahms  C  Mil 
received  a  more  sensitive  reading  than  that  accordeo 
Symphony  under  Leinsdorf.  This  performance,  like 
Piano  Concerto  with  Van  Cliburn  as  soloist,  reaffirms ! 
traditional  affinity  for  Brahms.  Both  of  these  "Firsts 
corded  in  Dy  nag  move  sound  by  RCA  Victor  Red  Sea ! 
of  the  romantic  school,  the  Bostonians,  their  conducl 
have  created  albums  that  are  indispensable.  Hear  m 
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Mahler  (Symphony  No.  4) 
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EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  currently  on  view  in 
le  Gallery  is  loaned  by  the  Gallery  of 
.'yringham,  Massachusetts. 


THE  SOLOIST 

Anne    Elgar,    who    is    appearing    this 
ason     for     the    first     time    with     the 
oston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  currently 
leading   soprano  with  the  New  York 
pity    Center    Opera    Company.     During 
le  past  three  seasons  she  has  sung  lead- 
ig  roles  in  Der  Fledermaus,  La  Boheme, 
j  barmen,  The  Merry  Widow,  Lizzie  Bor- 
en,    Natalia    Petrovna     and     Carmina 
\urana. 
Miss  Elgar  made  her  operatic   debut 
ith  the   Philadelphia  Grand   Opera  at 
lie  age  of  eighteen.    She  was  the  win- 
er   of    the    Metropolitan    Opera    Guild 
cholarship  Award,  and  was  a  member 
f   the   original    Broadway    company   of 
he  Sound  of  Music  for  over  two  years, 
lince  the   fall   of   1962   she  has   been   a 
eading   soprano   with   the   Metropolitan 
)pera  Studio,  appearing  as  Fiordiligi  in 
losi  fan  tutte,  as  Norina  in  Don  Pas- 
luale,  and  Micaela  in  Carmen  through- 
nit  the  eastern  United  States. 

Miss  Elgar  has  sung  in  both  Philhar- 
nonic  Hall  and  the  new  State  Theatre 
n  Lincoln  Center.  She  was  in  the  cast 
ihosen  to  perform  in  the  Metropolitan 
3pera  Studio's  first  performance  in  Phil- 
harmonic Hall  during  its  initial  two- 
week  opening. 


31ic  cfrausscaiultlouse  of  33aslcit 


ill luted  ^tripeA 

Pour  a  freshet  of  Spring  color  down 
this  robe  of  Surah  Silk.  Zipper  clos- 
ing. Gold,  Turquoise,  Raspberry  on 
White.    Sizes  8-16.  $50.00 


416  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  02116 
KEnmore  6-6238 


54  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY 
CEdar  5-3430 
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In  the  summer  of  1964,  her  crowde 
schedule  included  Lake  Chautauqua 
New  York,  where  she  sang  the  lead  ii  | of 
Norma.  During  the  summer  of  1965  P 
she  sang  in  Carmel,  New  York;  Robii ■  ^ 
Hood  Dell  in  Philadelphia;  San  Fran  pit 
cisco   and   Montreal.  0 

sett 
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PHILIP  K.  ALLEN  ELECTED 

TO  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA'S  BOARD 

OF  TRUSTEES 


Henry  B.  Cabot,  President  of  th 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  an! 
nounced  with  pleasure  the  election  o 
Philip  K.  Allen  of  Andover,  Massachu  ,. 
setts,  to  the  Orchestra's  Board  of  Trus 
tees.  The  election  of  Mr.  Allen  bring; 
the  Orchestra's  Board  membership  tc 
a  total  of  twenty-two  including  five 
Trustees  Emeritus. 

Mr.  Allen  is  a  native  of  Walpolc 
(Massachusetts)  and  is  a  graduate  oi 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover  and  Yale 
University.  Prior  to  enlisting  as  a  Pri- 
vate in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1940,  he  spent 
several  years  as  a  teacher  at  the  Cam- 
bridge School  and  Phillips  Academy. 
Upon  discharge  from  the  service  as  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Mr.  Allen  was  with 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Office  at  Harvard,  [ 
served  two  years  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  Senate,  and  returned  to  Harvard 
as  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions. 
He  has  been  active  in  Massachusetts 
Republican  State  Committee  affairs  for 
many  years  serving  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary and  later  as  Chairman  from  1961 
to  1963. 

During  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
Mr.  Allen  was  Chief  Clerk  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
from  1955  to  1957  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Af- 
fairs. For  three  years  he  was  Assistant 
General  Manager  for  Finance  of  Bos- 
ton's educational  broadcasting  station, 
WGBH,  and  since  1959  has  been  8 
Selectman  of  the  Town  of  Andover. 
Mr.  Allen  is  a  Director  of  the  Duplicon 
Company  in  Westboro  and  Walpole 
Woodworkers;     Trustee     of     Hurrica 
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P  Island  Outward  Bound  School,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Abbot  Academy, 
Andover;  a  Corporator  of  the  Andover 
Savings  Bank,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  and  the  Pike  School,  Andover; 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Massa- 
chusetts Chapter  Arthritis  Foundation. 
Mr.  Allen,  whose  father,  Philip  R. 
Allen,  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Orchestra 
from  1942  to  1962,  will  immediately 
assume  his  new  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  Orchestra's  Board. 


Remarks  by  Henry  B.  Cabot  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  March  21, 1966. 

I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  and  I  hope 
simply  about  the  Symphony's  finances — 
not  so  much  the  figures  but  what  lies 
behind  the  figures. 

The  chief  expense  of  this  Orchestra — 
62%  of  it — is  in  payments  to  musicians. 
In  other  words  the  salaries  and  fees  of 
players,  conductors,  soloists  and  music 
come  to  almost  two-thirds  of  all  our 
expenses  which  are  over  $3,000,000.  The 
cost  of  management,  ushers,  box  office, 
programs,  property  maintenance,  travel, 
insurance — every  other  expense  takes 
about  one-third. 

Our  players  now  receive  annual  sal- 
aries comparable  with  those  in  other 
orchestras  like  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago  and  also  comparable  with 
the  Harvard  faculty.  If  we  want  to 
maintain  quality  we  must  keep  in  line. 
Furthermore  there  is  a  growing  shortage 
of  first-class  players,  especially  string 
players.  The  orchestras  of  the  United 
States  must  offer  a  decent  living  to 
young  people  who  want  to  be  profes- 
sional musicians — salaries  comparable  to 
those  paid  to  college  faculties.  In  short, 
the  facts  of  musical  life  mean  that  our 
salaries  and  those  of  other  orchestras 
must  and  will  continue  to  increase.  For 
of  one  thing  I  can  assure  you  the  Trus- 
tees are  determined  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  this  great  Orchestra.  So  ex- 
penses are  sure  to  go  up. 

What  about  income?  Ours  comes 
from  three  sources:   tickets  75%,  record 


R&D  MEN 

GRAVITATE  TO 
BCH. 

Some  potent  centripetal  force  seems 
to  draw  scientists,  technicians,  and 
engineers  to  Book  Clearing  House  in 
growing  numbers.  Actually,  it's  no 
secret:  they  simply  come  to  our  ex- 
ceedingly well-stocked  Text  &  Techni- 
cal Book  department  (on  the  second 
floor)  for  fast  and  certain  fulfillment 
of  their  technical-book  needs.  And, 
being  interested  in  the  arts  as  well, 
they  often  pause  to  browse  at  our 
long  book  and  record  counters  down- 
stairs.   Why? 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  11,000  paperback  titles 

4.  The  aforesaid  technical  books 

5.  10,000  record  titles 

6.  Literary  reviews  and  quarterlies 

7.  Our  left-bank  sidewalk  carts 

of  books 

That's  right.    Seven  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 
BOSTON        •       CO  7-1600 
Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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Our  exclusive  French  knit  looks 
and  feels  like  luxurious  silk  .  .  . 
yet  resists  wrinkles  and  washes 
.  .  .  Will  become  your  favorite  for 
dress  up  or  dress  down  ...  be  it 
for  traveling  or  staying  in  town. 
Black,  sizes  6  to  16,  colors  to  order. 

$69.95 

(2uuiSifcArt 

Wellesley  Quincy 


royalties,  etc.  12%,  and  income  on  out 
investments  13%.  We  can  do  little  tc 
increase  income  from  records.  Onlj 
additional  capital  will  increase  income 
from  investments.  We  can  and  do  raise 
ticket  prices.  Here,  however,  we  must 
always  stop  and  think  of  the  music 
lovers  we  may  be  pricing  out  of  Sym- 
phony Hall.  In  this  respect  we  are 
more  like  a  hospital  or  college  than  a 
business. 

During   the   last   five   years   expenses' 
have    increased    $746,000;    income    hase 
increased    $691,000.     So    income,    even 
with  the  very  large  increase  due  to  thea 
Mercer  legacy,  has  failed  to  keep  paceJ| 
with   expenses.    Now   during   this   same 
period  our  gifts  from  all   sources  have 
gradually    increased    so    that    they    now 
amount  to  about  $300,000.  Unfortunately 
this  is  not  enough  to  fill  the  gap  between' 
income   and   expense   and  we  have  had; 
to  dip  into  capital.    That,  briefly,  is  the 
story.    To  meet  the  problem  the  Trus- 
tees propose  to  undertake  to  raise  ad- 
ditional capital.   Plans  are  in  the  making 
and  will  be  announced  soon. 
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CHAMBER  PLAYERS  AT 
JORDAN  HALL,  APRIL  22 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers will  be  heard  in  their  final  Jordan 
Hall  concert  this  season  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, April  22,  at  8:30.  Their  program 
will  begin  with  Mozart's  Quartet  for 
Flute,  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello,  K.  285, 
played  by  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Jo- 
seph Silverstein,  Burton  Fine  and  Jules 
Eskin.  Then  Everett  Firth  and  Mr.  Fine 
will  present  Variations  for  Four  Drums 
and  Viola  by  Michael  Colgrass,  follow- 
ing which  Ralph  Gomberg  and  Sherman 
Walt  will  play  Alexei  Haieff's  Duo  for 
Oboe  and  Bassoon.  The  program  will 
conclude  with  the  Brahms  Trio  in  E-flat 
for  Piano,  Violin  and  Horn,  Op.  40, 
played  by  Claude  Frank,  Mr.  Silverstein 
and  James  Stagliano. 

Tickets  for  the  above  concert  are 
available  at  the  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office, 
30  Gainsborough  Street,  Boston  02115 
(KE  6-2412).  The  prices  are  $4.00,  $3.50, 
$3.00,  and  $2.50. 


You 


can  expect 
a  masterful 
performance 


No  matter  how  small  —  or  large  —  your  insurance 
portfolio  may  be,  it's  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
highly  qualified  specialist  such  as  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  can  evoke  a  superior  performance  from  it. 

He  has  the  ability  to  select  the  right  coverages 
from  the  many  offered  by  the  Employers'  Group  of 
Insurance  Companies. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  your  Employers'  Group 

agent,  "The  Man  With  The  Plan"  in  your  community  soon? 


THE  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  VINCENT  CLUB 
PRESENTS 


APRIL12-16 
NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE  HALL 

This  year's  Vincent  Show  follows 
the  wanderings  of  a  sweet  young 
thing  who  goes  to  New  York  to 
seek  her  fortune  in  the  Theatre. 
New  England  Life  Hall,  Tuesday, 
April  12,  through  Saturday,  April 
16.  Tickets  now  on  sale  at  the 
box  office,  Monday-Friday,  9:30 
to  5:30.  Or  phone  262-0668. 
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For  the  finest  in  trust  and  estate  services, 

there's  no  need  to  think  twice. 

Just  think  Old  Colony! 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company. 
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Sixth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  5,  at  7:30  o'clock 


Mozart Symphony  No.  29,  in  A  major,  K.  201 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Andante 

III.  Minuet 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 


INTERMISSION 

Mahler Symphony  No.  4,  in  G  major  (with  Soprano  Voice) 

1.  Bedachtig  (Deliberately) 

II.  In  gemachlicher  Bewegung  (With  leisurely  motion) 

III.  Ruhevoll  (Peacefully) 

IV.  Sehr  behaglich  (Very  easily) 


SOLOIST 

ANNE  ELGAR 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


i 


BOSTON     •     CHESTNUT  HILL     •     SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  No.  29  (K.  201) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  1774. 

What  may  have  been  the  first  American  performance  was  in  New  York  by  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sam  Franko,  conductor,  March  24,  1897,  in  Check- 
ering Hall.  It  was  also  performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  Arturo  Toscanini, 
conductor,  November  26,  1931.  No  record  is  at  hand  of  a  performance  in  Boston 
previous  to  its  inclusion  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts,  October  16,  1936.  It  was 
repeated  November  12,  1937,  December  27,  1940,  March  3,  1944,  under  the  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  April  6,  1956,  when  Leonard  Bernstein  was  guest  conductor;  and 
February  3,  1961,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  guest  conductor. 

The  score  requires  a  string  orchestra  with  2  oboes  and  2  horns. 

T  T  truing  symphonies  for  princes,  young  Mozart  often  seemed  to 
V  V  make  fun  of  ceremony.  This  one  has  none  at  all.  It  is  still  a 
favorite,  and  naturally  so,  for  it  is  the  most  direct  and  personal  sym- 
phonic expression  of  the  lad  of  eighteen,  written  with  the  true  simpli- 
city and  disregard  for  show  which  was  natural  to  him.  It  is  really  a 
string  symphony  lightly  colored  by  oboes  and  horns,  moderate  in  tempi. 
There  is  not  a  single  proclamation.  It  begins  with  a  quiet  string  figure 
which  builds  with  a  series  of  sequences  to  a  comfortable  forte  and  pro- 
ceeds in  like  vein.  The  development  is  close  and  flowing.  The  Andante 


^/n  diuidualitu 

sparks  our  Spring  into  Summer  collection.  There 
are  exciting  dresses  from  Thailand,  the  talented 
Tina  Leser  has  designed  and  sent  another  group 
from  India.  All  of  these  are  exclusive  with  Hur- 
witch  Bros.  In  addition,  suits  from  Portugal  and 
dresses  from  Italy  give  everyone  a  chance  to 
express  her  own  personality  at 
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is  a  delicate  song  by  the  muted  strings;  the  Minuet  is  built  on  a 
rhythmic  figure,  which  ends  the  movement  with  unexpected  suddenness 
in  the  winds.  This  is  a  symphony  of  abrupt  endings,  making  concise, 
witty  points  and  having  no  use  for  reiterated  cadences.  The  Allegro  con 


spirito  moves  in  a  light,  rapid  6/8  beat,  with  staccato  punctuation  to 
an  amusingly  sudden  end.  Mozart  leads  us  to  expect  a  long,  dominant-: 
tonic  peroration  but  breaks  off  and  gives  us  an  upsweeping  scale  and 
two  short  chords.* 

The  date  on  the  manuscript  is  not  legible,  but  the  Mozart  authorities 
agree  in  placing  this  symphony  in  the  year  1774,  grouped  with  three 
others.t  Mozart  was  eighteen,  and  at  Salzburg.  He  was  concertmaster 
at  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  Hieronymous  von  Colloredo,  who  in> 
1771  had  succeeded  Sigismund,  and  the  fact  that  Mozart's  new  employer 
was  haughtily  unresponsive  and  paid  him  a  miserable  wage  did  not 
prevent  him  from  composing  orchestral,  church,  and  chamber  music 
in  abundance. 


*  The  joke  will  be  repeated  in  the  final  E-flat  Symphony. 

t  C  major  (K.  200),  G  minor  (K.  183),  A  major  (K.  201),  D  major  (K.  202) 
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The  Compleat  Kitnberly 
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Nor  were  these  mere  exhibitions  of  glib  youth.  Leopold  Mozart 
must  be  put  down  as  an  almost  inhumanly  exacting  father,  by  this 
reproach  in  a  letter  four  years  later  to  Paris  (September  24,  1778), 
where  naturally  Wolfgang  was  expected  to  put  his  best  foot  forward: 
"When  a  thing  does  you  no  credit,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  for- 
gotten. I  have  sent  you  none  of  your  symphonies  because  J  feel  sure 
that  when  you  come  to  riper  years,  and  have  a  clearer  judgment,  you 
will  be  glad  that  they  are  forgotten,  even  though  you  may  be  satisfied 
with  them  now." 

The  artist  of  "riper  years"  certainly  succeeded  in  maturing  his  style, 
making  it  more  subtle  and  rounded,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he 
had  been  a  novice  at  eighteen  —  he  was  far  from  that.  The  symphonies 
which  were  being  composed  while  Mozart  was  a  boy  and  which  were 
perforce  his  models,  were  still  in  process  of  becoming  a  complete  and 
self-sufficient  art  form.  One  need  hardly  add  that  the  youthful  Mozart1 
had  lively  listening  as  well  as  creative  faculties.  He  was  indeed  fully  jy/ 
abreast  of  the  times.  Centers  possessing  first-rate  orchestras  produced 
many  symphonies  —  by  masters  of  varying  abilities,  and  Mozart  no 
doubt  was  well  aware  of  what  they  were  doing.  He  had  been  composing* 
symphonies  from  the  age  of  eight  —  Koechel's  Catalogue  puts  this  as 
twenty-ninth  in  the  chronological  list  of  symphonies. 


Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualitiei 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON  — Boston 


The  Principal  Trumpet  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been 
Ijaying  the  trumpet  —  progressively  well,  of  course  —  since  he  was 
c£ht.  A  native  of  Alpha,  Illinois,  he  attended  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
lly  and  New  York  University,  continuing  his  musical  education  at  the 
.  lliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York,  where  he  studied  with  William 
(kcchiano. 

Before  his  arrival  in  Boston,  he  played  with  the  New  York  City 
ibnter  Opera  and  Ballet  Company  and  the  Houston  Symphony;  he  was 
iso  a  soloist  with  Paul  Lavalle's  Band  of  America. 

Mr.  Ghitalla,  who  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1951  and  thus 
dlebrates  his  fifteenth  anniversary  in  1966,  is  also  a  teacher  of  music 
|  Boston  University  and  Tanglewood. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
ppartment  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  with  the  re- 
inder  that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


IEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


FUNDED   1831 


TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE   ST. 


MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 
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Andre,  cataloguing  this  work,  included  it  among  "the  symphoni 
which  Mozart  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with  him  on  his  travels  fi 
purposes  of  performance."   When  it  comes  to  such  scores  as  this  o 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  their  composer  was  far  less  absorbed  in  th 
momentary  usefulness  or  the  personage  who  may  have  commissione 
them  than  in  the  music  of  and  for  itself.   There  is  no  better  evidence 
of  this  than  the  growth  in  formal  mastery  and  expressive  resource  whicf 
is  manifest  in  the  four  symphonies  of  1773-74  —  it  can  only  be  th< 
result,  so  say  the  experts,  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  symphonic; 
then  being  produced  in  Vienna,  in  Mannheim,  in  Italy.    As  Ernes; 
Newman  has  pointed  out,  a  work  of  this  sort  may  be  a  real  milestone! 
of  progress  without  seeming  so  to  us  of  another  day,  "because  we  ha 
lost,  owing  to  the  huge  development  of  musical  language  since  the 
the  true  sense  of  a  hundred  niceties  of  vocabulary  and  distinctions 
formula  that  were  of  the  utmost  significance  to  them.  ...  In  wh 
seems  to  us  the  seemingly  unruffled  flow  of  much  of  Mozart's  music 
there  are,  I  am  convinced,  disturbing  elements  that  stood  out  for  hiir 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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and  his  contemporaries  in  a  way  that  they  do  not  do  for  us."  A  poin 
of  order  in  the  exposition,  a  lengthened  coda  with  fresh  development 
now  scarcely  noticeable  to  a  casual  listener,  may  have  been  a  startling 
innovation  in  its  day. 

T.  de  Wyzewa  and  G.  de  Saint-Foix  have  made  just  such  a  reconstruc: 
tion  of  the  past  by  a  minute  study  of  Mozart's  scores  and  a  comparative 
study  of  the  scores  of  his  contemporaries.*  These  writers  describe  ir 
the  Mozart  of  just  this  period  a  sudden  growth  into  maturity  —  a  full 
romantic  effulgence.  He  had  caught  something  of  the  Italian  spirit! 
but  the  Viennese  school  wrought  in  him  a  "veritable  revolution.' 
Wyzewa  and  Saint-Foix  have  found  a  symphony  of  Michael  Haydn 
Joseph's  brother  and  a  neighbor  of  the  Mozarts  at  Salzburg,  which* 
closely  resembles  this  one,  and  indicates  another  direct  influence.  They 
have  this  to  say  about  Mozart's  score:  "The  melodic  ideas  have  so  much 
amplitude  and  expressive  intensity,  the  orchestral  writing  is  so  sun 
and  of  such  striking  maturity,  that  never  perhaps  until  this  point  hao 
Mozart  composed  a  work  so  closely  approaching  the  mastery  which  was= 
to  show  itself  in  the  great  creative  periods  of  his  life.  Certainly  this 
symphony,  to  say  the  least,  from  the  point  of  view  of  invention  as  that 
of  'metier*  is  the  most  perfect  work  to  be  met  in  all  this  first  part  of  the 
master's  career,  up  to  his  departure  for  Mannheim  and  Paris." 


*  "W.  A.  Mozart;  Sa  vie  musicale  et  son  oeuvre  de  Venfance  a  la  pleine  maturitS  (1756-1777)." 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 


SOME  MAHLERIAN  MISCONCEPTIONS 

By  Warren  Storey  Smith 


tf  to  be  great,  as  Emerson  suggested,  is  to  be  misunderstood,  then 
■*■  the  manifold  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  Gustav  Mahler  may 
be  counted  among  the  multiplying  signs  of  his  importance.  First  and 
most  ill-founded  of  all  was  the  assumption  that  he  was  a  conductor 
with  a  mistaken  ambition  to  shine  also  as  a  composer.  This  once- 
prevalent  belief  has  now  virtually  disappeared.  The  fact  that  his  music 
continues  to  be  played  and  to  be  hotly  discussed  is  sufficient  answer  to 
that  one.  Mere  Kapellmeister musik  exhibits  no  such  vitality.  Rather 
does  it  perish  with  its  creator. 

A  corollary  of  this  canard  that  seems  also  to  be  on  its  way  out  is  the 
notion  that  Mahler's  music  is  lacking  in  physiognomy.  Even  the  com- 
poser's admirers  once  bade  us  overlook  his  eclecticism  as  something 
relatively  unimportant.  It  is  now  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  personal  of  music-makers.  And  not  only  in  his 
final  phase,  as  represented  by  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  and  the  Ninth 
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Symphony.  We  may  recognize  the  essential  Mahler  in  such  early  utter- 
ances as  the  Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen  and  the  First  Symphony, 
which  partly  stemmed  from  that  song  cycle. 

There  are  five  important  aspects  of  Mahler's  many-sided  musical 
personality  and  the  First  Symphony  contains  them  all:  a  homely,  folksy 
strain;  a  vein  of  pessimism  and  despair;  a  fondness  for  the  grotesque, 
the  bizarre;  a  fervid  lyricism,  which  in  earlier  works  does  not  always 
escape  sentimentality,  but  which  is  sublimated  in  Das  Lied  von  der 
Erde;  and  a  preference  for  the  Laendler  type  of  Scherzo.  These  ele- 
ments in  his  style  may  be  variously  traced  back  to  his  childish  delight 
in  the  songs  and  dances  of  the  people  (not  to  mention  military  marches), 
to  Schubert,  to  Berlioz,  to  Schumann,  and  to  Bruckner,  with  whom  he 
has  but  little  in  common,  despite  the  frequent  linking  of  their  names. 
But  to  discern  the  sources  of  a  composer's  style  is  not  necessarily  to 
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dismiss  him  as  a  mere  epigone  or  even  as  an  eclectic.  Such  things  may 
be  completely  absorbed  and  fused  into  a  single,  if  complex  idiom,  as 
they  were  in  Mahler's  case.  That  he  had  a  style  readily  identifiable  if 
not  always  easy  to  describe  in  technical  terms  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
critics  of  today  are  forever  detecting  Mahlerisms  in  contemporary 
works.  A  case  in  point  is  Shostakovitch,  and  not  only  because  he  revived 
the  hour-long  (and  longer)  symphony.  If  you  wish  to  see  a  borrowing 
more  unabashed  than  anything  in  Mahler,  compare  the  opening  of  the 
finale  of  the  Russian's  Fifth  with  the  announcement  of  the  chief  theme 
of  the  finale  of  the  other's  First. 

Even  when  these  misapprehensions  are  disposed  of,  Mahler's  claim 
to  recognition  as  a  major  symphonic  composer  is  often  disputed  on  the 
ground  that  the  trend  of  his  mind  was  lyric  rather  than  symphonic  in 
the  more  exacting  sense  of  the  word. 
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Warmly  appreciative  is  the  analytical  essay  by  Eric  Blom  that  accom- 
panied a  Columbia  recording  of  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde.  For  this 
particular  work  Mr.  Blom  displays  unbounded  admiration.  In  contra- 
distinction to  Ernst  Krenek,  who  accords  that  place  to  the  Ninth 
Symphony  and  to  Egon  Wellesz,  who  prefers  the  Eighth,  Mr.  Blom 
(and  he  is  not  alone  in  this  respect)  holds  that  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde 
is  beyond  any  doubt  Mahler's  masterpiece.  His  argument  is  that 
Mahler,  like  Schubert,  was  a  born  song-writer  who  tried  also  to  write 
symphonies.  In  this  role,  like  Schubert  before  him,  he  was  not  entirely 
unsuccessful.  But  however  eloquent  the  result,  the  symphonies  were 
achieved  under  a  fundamental  handicap,  the  aforesaid  lyric  bent.  In 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  this  obstacle  was  removed.  Mahler  was  here 
in  his  rightful  and  proper  sphere.  The  underlying  purpose  of  the 
symphony  was  lyrical  and  the  symphonic  dressing  serves  to  lift  the 
composition  to  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  pure  song. 

Now  this  contention  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of  as  the  others, 
though  there  are  many  who  do  not  agree.  Mahler  had,  of  course,  a 
pronounced  lyric  gift.   He  has  left  us  some  charming  songs,  still  but  a 
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Tanglewood  Concert  in  a  "circus  tent."  Suddenly  the  rain  let  loose  with 
such  a  fury  that  it  even  drowned  out  the  loud  Wagnerian  music. 

Koussevitzky  quietly  stopped  his  orchestra  and  announced  that  he  would 
not  bring  the  Boston  Symphony  back  to  Tanglewood  until  there  was  an 
adequate  shelter  for  his  concerts. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  $100,000  fund-raising  campaign  for  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Shed  which  was  completed  in  1940.  (Incidentally, 
Koussevitzky  DID  return  the  following  summer.) 
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You  may  be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  you  a  good 
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at  Dept.  SP  4,  501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 17. 
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handful  in  comparison  with  those  of  Brahms,  Wolf  or  Strauss.  Dis- 
tinctly the  best  of  them  are  those  for  which  he  provided  an  orchestral 
accompaniment.  And  these  by  their  very  nature  are  quite  as  sym- 
phonic as  they  are  lyric.  Wholly  symphonic  in  character,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  choral  portions  of  his  symphonies:  the  finale  of  the 
Second,  the  entire  Eighth  and  even  the  finale  of  the  Fourth,  outwardly 
no  more  than  a  soprano  solo  with  orchestral  background. 

As  far  as  Schubert  is  concerned,  he  was  no  contrapuntist  and  was  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  planned  at  some  time  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 
Mahler,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  contrapuntist  born.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  he  was  the  first  to  restore  the  pure  polyphony  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  first  later  German  composer  to  free  himself  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  bass.  Often  a  bold  and  original  harmonist,  he  neverthe- 
less thought  polyphonically  rather  than  harmonically  and  was  there- 
fore the  true  forerunner  of  the  linear  contrapuntists  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  this  aspect  of  his  art  which  earned  him 
the  admiration  of  Schoenberg  and  his  school. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  quote  from  Memories  and  Letters, 
written  and  compiled  by  his  widow,  Alma  Mahler  (the  Viking  Press): 
"He  worked  at  white  heat  all  the  summer  on  songs  for  orchestra,  with 
Hans  Bethge's  Chinese  poems  as  the  text  [Das  Lied  von  der  Erde].  The 
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scope  of  the  composition  grew  as  he  worked.  He  linked  up  the  separat 
poems  and  composed  interludes,  and  so  found  himself  drawn  more  an 
more  to  his  true  musical  form  —  the  symphony.  When  this  was  clear, 
the  composition  rapidly  took  shape  and  was  completed  sooner  than  he 
expected."  So  perhaps  instead  of  saying  that  Mahler  was  a  song-sym- 
phonist,  and  thus  playing  into  the  hands  of  a  critic  such  as  Cecil  Gray, 
to  whom  that  term  is  anathema,  let  us  rather  say  that  he  was  a  sym- 
phonic song-writer.  That  the  Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen,  fori 
instance,  are  symphonic  in  character  is  fully  proven  when  parts  of  No. 
i  and  No.  4  turn  up  in  the  First  Symphony. 

Next  to  be  disposed  of  is  the  theory  that  Mahler  was  congenitallyJ 
addicted  to  mass  effects,  to  swollen  sonorities,  choral  and  orchestral. 
No  more  unfortunate  apellation  was  ever  devised  than  the  term  "The 
Symphony  of  a  Thousand."  That  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  designed! 
and  actually  requires  that  many  performers  is  an  impression  so  widely, 
circulated  that  few  will  be  found  to  question  it  at  all.  Nevertheless, 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  as  an  examination  of  the 
score  will  readily  disclose.   If  a  thousand  singers  and  instrumentalists* 
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have  been  engaged  in  a  performance  of  the  Eighth  the  same  is  true  oj 
Handel's  Messiah.  Allowing  sixty-five  for  the  string  section,  one  hum 
dred  and  twenty  players  could  meet  the  basic  orchestral  requirement! 
of  the  score,  and  Mahler  does  not  specify  how  many  choristers  an 
needed.  He  merely  suggests  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  large  chorus  and  i 
large  string  section,  the  first  of  each  of  the  woodwinds  is  to  be  doubled! 
and  he  would  prefer  to  have  two  piccolos  and  two  E-flat  clarinets.  Ar 
American  performance  of  the  Eighth,  given  under  the  direction  of  tht 
late  Erno  Rapee  at  New  York's  Center  Theatre  in  1942,  enlisted  aij 
orchestra  of  a  hundred  and  a  chorus  of  three  hundred,  and  while  more 
singers  and  players  would  not  have  been  amiss,  the  effect  was  by  nc 
means  unsatisfactory.  To  be  sure,  in  this  symphony  and  also  in  the 
Second,  Mahler  "shot  the  works,"  but  so  did  Beethoven  in  the  Ninth; 
when  he  threw  into  the  finale  all  the  available  resources  of  his  day, 
We  should  not  forget  that  Mahler's  Fourth  was  the  first  symphony! 
since  Mendelssohn  to  dispense  with  trombones.    Only  four  horns  ar 
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required  for  the  Ninth  Symphony  and  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde,  and 
much  of  the  orchestration  of  the  latter  is  notable  for  its  delicacy  and 
transparency.  Save  when  he  desires  a  mass  effect,  Mahler  turned  his 
back  upon  the  lush  doublings  of  Wagner  and  Strauss  and  the  predom- 
inant characteristic  of  his  scoring  is  the  isolation  of  the  instruments. 
In  passage  after  passage  we  are  actively  conscious  of  each  and  every  one 
of  them.  It  is  another  sign  of  Mahler's  tendency  to  run  to  extremes 
that  he  should  have  given  us  such  things  as  the  Eighth  Symphony  and 
the  finale  of  the  Second  and  also  have  pointed  the  way  in  his  Fahrenden 
Gesellen  songs  and  the  Kindertotenlieder  to  the  chamber  orchestra  of 
our  own  day.  In  the  matter  of  obtaining  a  maximum  of  effect  with  a 
minimum  of  means  he  is  still  unrivalled. 

There  is  another  "misconception"  that  I  might  mention,  though  it 
comes  closer  to  being  a  difference  of  opinion  or  the  possession  of  a 
different  standard  of  values.  If  you  require  consistency  of  style  and  a 
more  or  less  uniform  level  of  achievement,  as  found  for  example  in 
Brahms,  then  Mahler  is  not  your  man.  People  do  not  adore  one  sym- 
phony of  Brahms  and  detest  another,  yet  there  are  those  who  feel 
almost  that  strongly  regarding  certain  works  of  Mahler.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  have  violent  likes  and  dislikes  among  the  music  dramas  of 
Wagner.    The  Ring  operas,  Meister singer,  Tristan,  and  Parsifal  are 
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quite  dissimilar  in  style,  though  all  are  recognizably  Wagnerian.  When 
two  motives  from  Tristan  are  quoted  in  the  third  act  of  Die  Meister- 
singer  we  are  transported  forthwith  to  another  tonal  and  emotional 
world. 

For  the  true  M ahlerite,  as  for  the  perfect  Wagnerite,  everything  goes. 
The  real  fascination  of  Mahler  lies  in  his  protean  variety,  even  in  the 
flat  contradictions  of  his  personality,  such  as  his  extreme  sophistication 
and  equally  pronounced  naivete,  his  bitter  pessimism  and  his  bland 
optimism,  his  ability  to  be  both  simple  and  grandiose.  It  has  not  been 
given  to  many  to  portray  with  equal  vividness  the  pleasures  of  Heaven 
and  the  pangs  of  Hell.  Mahler  is  able  to  convince  you  that  each  place 
is  his  special  province. 

An  even  greater  stumbling  block  for  many  is  what  Krenek  calls  the 
"disconcerting  straightforwardness"  of  Mahler.  They  do  not  credit 
him  with  having  used  obvious  thematic  material  purposely  or  with 
having  resorted  deliberately  to  outright  vulgarity.  They  assume  that 
he  was  a  commonplace  or  blatant,  as  the  case  might  be,  because  he 
lacked  the  taste  to  be  otherwise.  As  an  Austrian  he  had,  of  course,  a 
fondness  for  simple  melody,  the  folksy  strain  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.    He  also  harbored  two  unconventional  convictions,  viz.,  that 
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the  symphony  should  be  for  all,  not  for  the  select  few,  and  that  it  should 
contain  the  whole  of  life,  the  tawdry  as  well  as  the  beautiful.  In  the 
passage  in  the  third  movement  of  his  First,  marked  "Mit  Parodie,"  he 
directs  that  the  cymbals  be  attached  to  the  bass  drum  and  played  by 
one  performer  because  this  vulgarism  was  exactly  what  he  wanted.  This 
was  the  meanness  and  the  cheapness  of  life  from  which  in  the  ensuing 
Trio,  lifted  bodily  from  the  fourth  of  the  Gesellen  songs,  he  was  to 
find  solace  under  the  friendly  linden  tree.  This  is  not  program  music 
in  the  accepted  sense;  neither  is  it  "absolute"  music.  Many  listeners 
are  either  caught  off  guard  by  this  paradox  or,  while  aware  that  in 
Mahler  you  must  read  between  the  lines,  are  still  unwilling  to  make 
the  effort  preferring  to  fall  back  upon  those  symphonists  who  give  them 
no  such  problems  with  which  to  wrestle.  A  complex  man,  a  complex 
composer.  Someday,  no  doubt,  the  whole  world  will  get  him  straight. 
Then  will  we  really  see  the  fulfillment  of  his  prophecy  "My  time  will 
come." 

Reprinted  from  "Chord  and  Discord,"  1946. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  4  IN  G  MAJOR 

By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born  in  Kalischt,  in  Bohemia,  July  7,  i860;  died  in  Vienna,  May  8,  1911 


Mahler  began  his  Fourth  Symphony  at  Ausee  in  the  summer  of  1899  and  finished: 
it  there  in  the  following  summer.  It  was  first  performed  by  the  Kaim  Orchestra  in 
Munich,  November  25,  1901,  Felix  Weingartner  conducting.  The  first  performance 
in  this  country  was  by  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Walter  Damrosch,  con- 
ductor, in  1904.  The  composer  conducted  a  performance  there  by  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  January  17,  1911.  The  last  two  movements  were  played  by  the  Boston; 
Symphony  Orchestra  (January  30,  1942,  Richard  Burgin  conducting,  Cleora  Wood, 
soloist);  the  entire  Symphony  March  23,  1945  (Mona  Paulee,  soloist)  and  March  21, 
1947,  when  Bruno  Walter  conducted  and  Desi  Halban  was  the  soloist.  Mr.  Burgin 
conducted  it  March  19-20,  1954,  Anne  English  soloist;  January  4-5,  1957,  whem 
Nancy  Carr  was  the  soloist;  and  December  7-8,  1962,  with  Virginia  Babikian  as< 
soloist. 

The  score  requires  4  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  3  oboes  and  English  horn,  3  clarinets, 
E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,! 
glockenspiel,  sleigh  bells,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  timpani,  triangle,  harp,; 
and  strings. 

>TpHE  years  surrounding  the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Symphony^ 

■^  were  years  of  constant  activity  for  Mahler  as  conductor.    He  was* 

then  music  director  of  the  opera  at  Vienna.   Fresh  production  of  the, 

operas  of  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Wagner  exacted  his  time  and  energies. 
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It  was  only  after  the  musical  season  that  he  was  able  to  devote  himself 
to  his  creative  projects.  "A  holiday  composer"  was  what  he  called  him- 
self in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Max  M arschalk,  and  hardly  to  be  compared 
with  the  "concert  matadors  of  today,"  who  have  the  year  around  at 
their  disposal.  But  it  must  be  granted  that  he  did  very  well  as  regards 
quantity  in  his  summer  intervals,  for  he  had  then  found  time  to  com- 
pose his  first  four  symphonies  and  his  song  cycles.  Indeed,  driven  to 
the  end  of  his  life  by  conductorial  obligations,  his  summers  remained 
his  creative  periods.  As  had  been  the  case  with  the  symphonies  which 
preceded  this  one,  he  completed  his  sketches  in  the  little  summer  house 
which  he  occupied  on  the  beautiful  Lake  Ausee,  and,  returning  to  his 
duties  as  conductor  in  town,  rose  early  each  morning  that  he  might 
write  a  page  or  two  of  his  score  in  fair  copy,  before  going  to  his  morn- 
ing rehearsal. 

Mahler  was  honored  as  a  conductor,  little  regarded  as  a  composer, 
before  the  arresting  impact  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  compelled  general 
attention.  When  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed,  loud  voices 
were  raised  pro  and  con.  He  was  badgered  for  a  program,  as  he  had 
always  been  and  always  would  be.*   It  is  hard,  looking  back,  to  under- 


*  A  significant  line  appeared  on  the  program  when  he  conducted  the  Symphony  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert  in  New  York,  January  17,  1911 :  "In  deference  to  Mr.  Mahler's  wishes, 
there  shall  be  no  attempt  at  any  analysis  or  description  here  of  this  symphony." 
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stand  why  hearers  insisted  upon  explanations  of  this  simple-hearted, 
traightforward,  lyrical  music,  and  why  they  did  not  simply  accept  the 
ext  as  self-evident  and  self-sufficient.   It  is  equally  hard  to  account  for 
the  furious  controversy  the  Symphony  aroused  or  such  attacks  as  the 
one  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Musical  Courier  at  the  time,  who 
ighteously  spared  his  readers  "a  detailed  description  of  that  musical 
monstrosity"  and  dismissed  it  in  this  fashion:    "There  is  nothing  in 
the  design,  content,  or  execution  of  the  work  to  impress  the  musician, 
except  its  grotesquery.   The  only  part  of  the  Symphony  which  is  bear- 
able is  the  soprano  solo  at  the  end,  and  that  is  not  symphony." 

The  Fourth  Symphony  is  content  with  an  essentially  simple  style, 
through  which  dance-like  or  songful  measures  have  free  play,  prompted 
by  the  naive  fantasy  of  folk  poetry.  Jean  Paul  Richter  had  furnished 
images  for  the  First  Symphony.  Mahler  later  discovered  Des  Knaben 
Wunderhorn,  and  his  fancy  lingered  over  this  collection  of  old  German 
songs  compiled  almost  a  century  before  by  Ludwig  von  Arnim  and 
Clemens  Brentano.  He  set  many  of  them,  and  reflected  thoughts  found 
their  way  into  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Symphonies.  The  extrav- 
agant fairy  folklore  of  an  earlier  romanticism  was  a  curiosity  to  most 
people  in  Mahler's  time,  while  this  strange  figure  of  unabashed  senti- 
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ment  subjected  himself  to  its  spell  and  allowed  it  to  suffuse  his  music. 
The  Fourth  Symphony  is  freer  than  any  of  its  companions  from  dark 
or  morbid  thoughts.  Its  sunny  serenity  is  unclouded,  unless  one  feels 
a  macabre  suggestion  in  the  violin  solo  of  the  scherzo.  Certainly  no 
shadow  passes  over  the  bright  course  of  the  last  two  movements.  Com- 
paring the  Fourth  Symphony  with  the  Third,  Bruno  Walter  remarks 
in  his  book  on  Mahler  that  "it  reaches  even  greater  heights  of  aj 
strangely  exalted  gaiety.  .  .  .  For  now  he  felt  himself  carried  on  high 
as  in  a  dream  and  no  longer  was  there  any  ground  under  his  feet.  An 
account  of  such  a  floating  condition  is  given  in  the  Fourth.  In  its  final 
movement  it  even  represents,  thematically,  a  sequel  to  the  'Angel 
Movement'  of  the  Third  and,  in  its  general  tone,  follows  its  spiritual 
direction.*  After  the  works  of  pathos,  a  yearning  for  gaiety  or,  rather, 
for  serenity  had  sprung  up  in  Mahler's  heart,  and  so  he  created  the 
idyll  of  the  Fourth  in  which  a  devout  piety  dreams  its  dream  of 
Heaven.  Dream-like  and  unreal,  indeed,  is  the  atmosphere  of  the 
work  —  a  mysterious  smile  and  a  strange  humor  cover  the  solemnity 
which  so  clearly  had  been  manifested  in  the  Third.  In  the  fairy-tale  of 

*  The  Finale  of  the  Fourth  was  originally  planned  as  an  additional  movement  of  the  Third 
Symphony,  which  was  to  be  called  "What  the  Angels  tell  me." 
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the  Fourth  everything  is  floating  and  unburdened  which,  in  his  former 
works,  had  been  mighty  and  pathetic  —  the  mellow  voice  of  an  angel 
confirms  what,  in  the  Second  and  Third,  a  prophet  had  foreseen  and 
pronounced  in  loud  accents.  The  blissful  feeling  of  exaltation  and 
freedom  from  the  world  communicates  itself  to  the  character  of  the 
music  —  but,  in  contrast  to  the  Third,  from  afar,  as  it  were.  The  three 
orchestral  movements  take  their  course  without  a  condensation  of  the 
peculiar  moods  out  of  which  they  grew  into  a  definite  idea. 

"The  first  movement  and  the  'Heavenly  Life'  are  dominated  by  a 
droll  humor  which  is  in  strange  contrast  to  the  beatific  mood  forming 
the  key-note  of  the  work.  The  scherzo  is  a  sort  of  uncanny  fairy-tale 
episode.  Its  demoniac  violin  solo  and  the  graceful  trio  form  an  inter- 
esting counterpart  to  the  other  sections  of  the  Symphony  without  aban- 
doning the  character  of  lightness  and  mystery.  Referring  to  the  pro- 
found quiet  and  clear  beauty  of  the  andante,  Mahler  said  to  me  that 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  "Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  which  were  included. 

Congratulations  to  the  wonderful  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra!  May 
it  continue  to  delight  its  audiences  as  it  has  delighted  me  whenever 
I  was  privileged  to  hear  it! 

Sincerely, 

LOTTE    LEHMANN 

With  all  good  wishes  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Benjamin  Britten 

To  the  B.  S.  O.  with  many  affectionate  memories  and  warmest 
congratulations ! 

Thomas  Schippers 

Dear  Mr.  Leinsdorf, 

Some  time  ago  I  received  your  letter  requesting  me  to  comment  on  the 
85th  Jubilee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  I  do  this  with  great 
pleasure  because  I  love  and  highly  value  this  remarkable  symphonic 
ensemble. 

First  of  all,  I  heard  your  orchestra  during  the  Moscow  tours,  but,  in 
addition,  I  know  the  orchestra  by  its  recordings,  among  these,  the 
recordings  of  my  own  works.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that 
the  recording  of  my  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  performed  by 
Leonid  Kogan  and  the  unforgettable  Pierre  Monteux,  is  excellent. 
During  the  Moscow  tours,  conductor  Charles  Munch  and  your  orchestra 
made  a  deep  and  strong  impression  on  me. 

I  wholeheartedly  wish  still  greater  successes  to  one  of  my  favorite 
symphony  orchestras. 

I  send  my  heartfelt  greetings  to  all  the  artists  of  the  orchestra  and  wish 
all  not  only  health  and  success  in  their  career,  but  also  great  personal 
happiness. 

With  every  friendly  best  wish, 

Aram  Khatchaturian 
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they  were  caused  by  his  vision  of  one  of  the  church  sepulchers  showing 
the  recumbent  stone  image  of  the  deceased  with  the  arms  crossed  in 
eternal  sleep.  The  poem  whose  setting  to  music  forms  the  last  move- 
ment depicts  in  words  the  atmosphere  out  of  which  the  music  of  the 
Fourth  grew.  The  childlike  joys  which  it  portrays  are  symbolic  of 
heavenly  bliss,  and  only  when,  at  the  very  end,  music  is  proclaimed  the 
sublimest  of  joys  is  the  humorous  character  gently  changed  into  one  of 
exalted  solemnity. 

"In  the  first  four  symphonies  an  important  part  of  the  history  of 
Mahler's  soul  is  unfolded.  The  force  of  spiritual  events  is  matched  by 
the  power  of  musical  language.  The  correlation  of  the  world  of  sound 
and  that  of  imagination,  thoughts,  and  emotions,  is  thus  common  to 
them  both.  While,  however,  in  the  First  the  subjective  experience  with 
its  tempest  of  emotions  is  exerting  its  influence  upon  the  music,  meta- 
physical questions  strive  to  find  an  answer  and  deliverance  in  music  in 
the  Second  and  in  subsequent  symphonies.  Three  times  he  gives  the 
answer  and  every  time  from  a  new  point  of  view.  In  the  Second  he  asks 
the  reason  for  the  tragedy  of  human  existence  and  is  sure  its  justifica- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  immortality.  In  the  Third,  with  a  feeling  of  reas- 
surance, he  looks  out  upon  nature,  runs  the  rounds  of  its  circles,  and 
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finishes  in  the  happy  awareness  that  it  is  'almighty  love  that  forms  all 
things  and  preserves  all  things.'  In  the  Fourth,  he  assures  himself  and 
us  of  a  sheltered  security  in  the  sublimely  serene  dream  of  a  heavenly 
life." 

The  Fourth  Symphony  is  long,  lasting  a  little  short  of  an  hour,  but 
it  is  the  shortest  that  Mahler  wrote.  It  is  the  lightest  in  instrumenta- 
tion: only  four  horns  are  used,  the  solidity  of  trombones  and  tuba  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  first  movement,  Heiter,  Bedachtig  (Gay,  Deliberate),  is  also 
marked  Recht  gemachlich  (Leisurely).  It  is  based  on  two  ingratiating 
melodies,  the  first  immediately  stated  by  the  first  violins.  Another  lilt- 
ing theme  in  the  lower  strings  is  heard,  and  a  characteristic  horn  figure 
before  the  second  theme,  as  simple  and  diatonic  as  the  first,  is  played  by 
the  cellos.  Other  themes  or  fragments  of  themes  are  introduced,  but 
their  role  is  subservient  or  episodic.  There  are  ingenious  combinations 
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and  structures  along  the  way.  The  mood  becomes  boisterous  for  a 
while,  but  the  two  main  themes  dominate  and  the  sense  of  naive  sim- 
plicity is  never  lost. 

The  second  movement  is  marked  In  gemdchlicher  Bewegung  (With 
leisurely  motion).  It  opens  with  a  delightful  horn  motive,  but  almost 
immediately  the  solo  violin  breaks  in.  The  instrument  is  tuned  one 
tone  higher,  which  gives  it  a  shrill  and  angular  effect.  The  concert 
master  is  directed  to  play  "ivie  ein  Fidel,"  giving  the  antique,  uncouth 
effect  of  an  old-time  village  fiddler.  Paul  Stefan  considers  that  "Only 
one  being  can  play  thus:  Death.  He  is  very  good-natured  and  lets  the 
others  go  on  dancing,  but  they  must  not  forget  who  is  making  the 
music.  When  he  lets  his  bow  fall,  the  other  players  try  to  overtake  him; 
they  are  in  major,  but  even  that  sounds  creepy  enough,  as  in  the  sermon 
to  the  fishes  [in  the  last  movement].  Then  the  piece  becomes  somewhat 
livelier  (Trio),  but  the  ghostly  theme  returns  and  remains/'  But  the 
movement  is  not  really  sinister,  and  the  surrounding  material  is  quite 
otherwise,  notably  a  tripping  theme  with  trills  first  heard  from  the 
clarinets. 
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The  third  movement,  Ruhevoll  (Peacefully),  Poco  adagio,  is  Mahler's 
only  full  use  of  the  variation  form  in  his  symphonies.  The  theme, 
broad  and  simple,  is  disclosed  by  the  low  strings.  Several  counter- 
themes  are  woven  in  as  the  score  takes  its  contrapuntal  course.  The 
oboe  gives  forth  one  of  these,  "klagend,"  and  the  clarinets  another  in 
a  faster  tempo.  The  former  tempo  returns,  and  the  movement  ends,  in 
a  long-drawn  pianissimo  with  arpeggios,  harp  glissandi,  horn  calls,  and 
sustained  widespread  chords. 

The  fourth  movement,  Sehr  behaglich  (Comfortably)  utilizes  verses 
from  an  old  Bavarian  folk  song,  "Der  Himmel  hdngt  voll  Geigen" 
("In  Heaven  hang  many  fiddles"),  from  "Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn" 
The  movement  takes  strophic  shape,  the  orchestral  portion  being  light 
and  piquant  but  free  and  independent,  in  no  sense  a  mere  accompani- 
ment. Interludes  after  each  verse  are  reminiscent  of  a  jingling  theme 
in  the  opening  movement.  There  are  fleeting  touches  of  realism,  as 
when  the  oboe  suggests  the  bleating  lamb;  the  basses,  the  bellowing  ox. 
St.  Peter  brings  in  sudden  measures  of  quiet  dignity,  with  an  appropri- 
ate archaic  flavor  of  open  fifths.  The  text  sets  forth  the  simple  peasant's 
idea  of  Heaven  —  a  place  not  solemn  and  awesome,  but  homely  and 
friendly,  where  a  holiday  spirit  prevails,  where  delectable  things  to  eat 


WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD 
are  you  going? 


Espana  Noche  by  Block  China 
from  a  large  but  discriminating 
dinnerware  and  home 
accessories  collection. 
Bride's  preferences  registered  .  . 
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the  UPPER  STORY 

Forty  Church  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 
547-3994 

Member,  Harvard  Square  Park  &  Shop  Plan 
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Whether  you're  doirij 
the  Continent,  wintering  in 
warmer  climes  or  discovering 
the  ageless  wonder  of  the  Orient 
...  the  preferred  New  England  travel 
consultant  is  GARBER'S.  It's  New  Eng- 
land's largest  travel  service  ...  and 
New  England's  most  expert.  We 
have  carefully  staffed  offices  for 
your  convenience.  Call  on  us     Jy* 
soon  to  discuss  your      JFfc 
travel  plans,     ^r/* 


<Q>arber 


TRAVEL  SERVICE 


Jordan  Marsh  Company 

1406  Beacon  Street,  Brookline 


HA-6-4140 
RE  4-2100 


1157  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  •  AV  2-2100 


767  Beacon  Street,  Newton 
Prudential  Center  office 


•  DE  2-4620 

•  CO  2-3575 
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rise  before  one  at  a  wish,  where  game  runs  conveniently  in  the  streets, 
and  even  the  saints  are  sociable  souls  contributing  to  the  general  good 
time.  One  is  reminded  that  Marc  Connolly's  Green  Pastures  was  not 
the  first  reflection  of  a  faith  which  is  strong  because  confiding  and 
unquestioning,  which  is  born  of  wonderment,  is  the  source  of  folklore, 
and  gives  birth  to  true  poetry.  Mahler  wrote  over  the  voice  part  in  his 
score:  "With  childlike,  bright  expression,  always  without  parody!"  It 
was  the  composer's  rarest  quality  that  he  could  enter  quite  simply  into 
the  spirit  of  wonderment. 

The  text  is  as  follows,  together  with  a  literal  translation: 


Wir  geniessen  die  himmlischen  Freuden, 
Drum  tun  wir  das  Irdische  meiden. 
Kein  weltlich  Getiimmel 
Hort  man  nicht  im  Himmel! 
Lebt  alles  in  sanftester  Ruh'. 


So  delightful  are  the  joys  of  Heaven, 

We  have  no  need  of  earthly  ones. 

No  worldly  turmoil 

Is  heard  in  Heaven! 

There  all  live  in  sweetest  peace. 


GOMBERG  MUSIC  WORKSHOP 

Robert  Gomberg,  Director 

Beginning  July  1  through  August  15,  we  are  bringing  a  Music  Workshop 
to  Rockport,  Massachusetts,  on  picturesque  Cape  Ann. 

A  distinguished  faculty  will  join  me  in  bringing  individual  instruction  and 
guidance  to  students  in  Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  Chamber  Music  and  Music  Theory. 
Partial  scholarships  available. 

The  faculty  includes : 

ROBERT  GOMBERG  —  Violin  and  Chamber  Music 
WlLLEM  Van  DEN  Burg  —  Cello  and  Chamber  Music 
Richard  Hagopian  —  Viola 
Mme.  Renee  Longy  —  Music  Theory 

For  information  write  to 

ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road     •     Brookline,  Massachusetts 


MALBEN'S 

A  gourmet9  s  delight 


100  varieties  of  the  world's  finest  natural 

cheeses  —  BRIE  —  CHESHIRE  —  STILTON 

—  GOURMONDISE  —  BEL  PAISE  —  GOR- 

GONZOLA  plus  choice  cuts  of  fresh  prime 

meats  including  HAMS,  BACONS,  SAUSAGES 

FRESH  FRUITS,  TOO! 

SWISS  IMPORTED  GRAPILLON 
A  DELIGHTFUL  NON  ALCOHOLIC  BEVIRAGI 

158  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Boston,    Mass.  Phon«    266-1201 

IMPORTED   PROSCIUTTO 
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BOSTON'S  MOST  TALKED 
ABOUT   THEATRE   CRITIC 


ONE  OF  THE  REASONS  WHY  EVERYBODY'S 

READING  THE  GLOBE  THESE  DAYS. 

MAYBE  YOU'D  BETTER  LOOK  INTO  IT. 


A  good  theatre  critic  must 
be  easy  to  read,  well-read, 
intelligent  and  objective  - 
with  no  axe  to  grind, 

The  Boston  Globe's  Kevin 
Kelly  is  such  a  critic.  He's 
considered  New  England's 
best.  Even  the  playwrights, 
performers  and  producers 
respect  his  views. 

You'll  catch  his  lively  col- 
umns only  in  The  Globe. 


GOOD  FOR  ANY  PERFORMANCE 


t 


Wir  fiihren  ein  englisches  Leben, 
Sind  dennoch  ganz  lustig  daneben, 

Wir  tanzen  und  springen, 

Wir  hiipfen  und  singen. 

Sanct  Peter  im  Himmel  sieht  zu! 
Johannes  das  Ldmmlein  auslasset, 
Der  Metzger  Herodes  drauf  passet! 
Wir  fiihren  ein  unschuldig's 
Unschuldig's  geduldigfs 
Ein  Liebliches  Ldmmlein  zu  Tod! 

Sanct  Lukas  den  Ochsen  tat  schlachten, 
Ohn'  einig's  Bedenken  und  Achten, 
Der  Wein  kost  kein  Heller, 
1m  himmlischen  Keller, 

Die  Englein,  die  backen  das  Brot. 


We  live  an  angel's  life, 
But  we  are  merry  too, 
Dancing  and  leaping 
Skipping  and  singing. 

Saint  Peter  in  Heaven  looks  on! 
John  gives  up  his  little  lamb, 
Which  goes  to  the  butcher  Herod! 
We  lead  an  innocent, 
Innocent  and  patient  creature  — 
A  dear  little  lamb  to  its  death! 

St.  Luke  slaughters  the  oxen 
Without  a  moment's  thought  or  care. 
Wine  in  the  cellar  of  Heaven  costs  not  a 

penny. 
The  angels  are  baking  bread. 


TOYS 


TOGS 


Boston 

Mass.  at  C°S  CREATE^ AW    Newbury  St. 


BRANCHES:  Ardmore,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland 
■Ohio,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Westchester.  N.  Y 


IT'S  FUN  TO  SHOP  AT  SCHWARZ! 


The  Food  Stores 
for  People  Who  Care 


America's 
no.  1 

selling 
scotch 
whisky! 


BLENDED 
86  PROOF 
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SCOTLAN  D'S  BEST  distilleries  produce 

CUTTY  SAKK 

QUALITY  SCOTCH   WHISKY 


IMPORTED  BY 
THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER.  NEW  YORK 
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.eferring  to  the  other  of  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Valentine  praised 
_  itn  thus:  "His  years  but  young,  but  his 
xperience  old;  His  head  unmellow'd, 
t  his  judgment  ripe." 
He    might    have    been    describing 
y  member  of  Smith,  Barney's  Re- 
arch  Department.  Perhaps  not  all,  or 
en  many,  of  them  can  truly  lay -claim 
years  but  young"  or  rrhead  unmel- 
w'd."  But  the  soundness  of  their  judg- 
ent — reinforced  by  the  firm's  more 
an  ninety  years  of  experience — has 
ten  been  demonstrated. 
Before  making  any  judgment  of  a 
mpany  or  industry,  they  use  primary 


sources  of  information,  including 
actual  on-the-spot  investigation  in  the 
field,  in  seeking  to  obtain  all  possible 
data.  And  the  reports  they  provide 
for  our  clients,  reports  based  on  that 
thoroughly  informed  and  experienced 
judgment,  have  long  proved  their 
value.  Would  you  like  to  see  some 
current  examples  ?  Just  drop  us  a  note; 
we'll  be  glad  to  send  you  copies. 

Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  and  American  Stock  Exchanges 

125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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Gut  Krduter  von  allerhand  Arten, 
Die  wachsen  im  himmlischen  Garten! 
Gut  Spar  gel,  Fisolen 
Und  was  wir  nur  wollen! 

Game  Schiisseln  voll  sind  uns  bereit! 

Gut  Apfel,  gut  Birn,  und  gut  Trauben, 
Die  Gartner  die  alles  erlauben! 
Willst  Rehbock,  willst  Hasen, 

A  uf  offener  Strassen 

Sie  laufen  herbei. 

Sollt  ein  Festtag  etwa  kommen 
Alle  Fische  gleich  mit  Freuden  ange- 

schwommen! 
Dort  lauft  schon  Sanct  Peter 
Mit  Netz  und  mit  Koder 
Zum  himmlischen  Weiher  hinein. 
Sanct  Martha  die  Kochen  muss  sein! 


Sweet  herbs  of  every  kind 
Are  growing  in  Heaven's  garden, 
Asparagus,  green  peas;  whatever  we  wish 
Platters  heaped  high  and  ready! 

Good  apples,  good  pears,  and  good  grapes, 
The  gardeners  offer  them  all. 
Do  you  prefer  roebuck  or  rabbit? 
They  are  running  in  the  streets. 

Should  a  fast  day  come  along, 
Every  kind  of  fish  swims  gayly  by! 
And  there  goes  St.  Peter  with  nets  and 

bait 
Running  to  the  heavenly  pond. 
St.  Martha  shall  be  our  cook. 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in 

THE 

BOSTON   SYMPHONY 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall      •      CO  6-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


"The  Man  Who 
Cares,  Prepares9 

SHARON  MEMORIAL  PARK 

SHARON,   MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  Boston  Area  364-2855 


FUNERAL 
SERVICE 


SINCE 
1832 


J.  S.  Waterman  £  Sons,  Inc. 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 
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Kein  Musik  ist  ja  nicht  auf  Erden, 

Die  uns'rer  verglichen  kann  werden. 

Elf  tausend  Jungfrauen 

Zu  tanzen  sich  trauen! 

Sanct  Ursula  selbst  dazu  lacht  — 

Cacilia  mit  ihren  Verwandten 

Sind  treffliche  Hofmusikanten! 

Die  englischen  Stimmen 

Ermuntern  die  Sinnen, 

Das  alles  fur  Freuden  erwacht. 


No  music  on  earth  is  to  be  compared  with 

ours; 
Eleven  thousand  maidens  are  busily 

dancing, 
Even  St.  Ursula  is  smiling. 
Cecilia  and  all  her  kind 
Are  excellent  court  musicians; 
The  angels'  sweet  voices 
Brighten  our  spirits, 
And  joy  awakens  in  all. 

[copyrighted] 


ERNEST  F.  DIETZ,  President 


Established    1908 


339  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON 


Painting  Contractors  and  Decorators 

Professional  color  planning— application  of  paint  finishes,  wallcoverings  and 
decorations — for    new    construction,    renovations    and    building    maintenance. 


WANTED  FOR  TELEVISION 
1,000  Volunteers 

Channel  2  needs  your  help  behind  the 
scenes  and  on  the  air  for  the  biggest 
TV  event  ever  to  hit  New  England.  From 
Tuesday,  May  31,  through  Saturday,  June 
4,  Ch.  2  will  cancel  its  evening-programs, 
plug  in  a  battery  of  telephones,  and  hold 
a  gigantic  auction  on  the  air.  Get  in 
on  the  fun— phone  Hamilton  Osgood— 
UN  4-6400  ext.  326  for  further  details, 
NOW! 

THIS  MESSAGE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  GEO.  H.   ELLIS  PRINTING  CO.  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
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OPENING  THURSDAY  NIGHT,  APRIL  28 


8 1st  Season 

April  28  —  June  29 
There  will  be  concerts  every  night 
with  the  exception  of  Sundays. 


Tickets  on  sale  at  Box  Office  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  each  concert. 
(CO  6-1492) 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
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California 
^SHERFYj 


ASTME  WfflS 


^~ ~ Pastene  offers  a 

complete  assortment  of 

the  choicest  American  wines, 

bottled  at  the  winery 

in  California  — 

for  your  enjoyment. 

PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  C0.9  INC. 

BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 


BUN11MCFIUN 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

Mil  SEAT1 

ID  uassacbdbxti  ATBana 
BOSTON 


HUNTINGTOrt    AVtMUt     CORRIDOR 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metre 
nome,  stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  sue 
ceed  and  fail,  II  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  th 
score  intimately.  H  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Saf 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  no 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  II  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  — and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  II  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 


BOSTON 

SAFE      DEPOSIT     AND 

TRUST 


100  Frankim  Street.  Boston.  Mass  02 
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SYMPHONY    HALL 

EIGHTY-SIXTH  SEASON 

1966- 1967 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


SIX  TUESDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
"B"  SERIES  AT  7:30 

OCTOBER  4 
NOVEMBER  1 
NOVEMBER  29 
DECEMBER  13 
JANUARY  17 
MARCH  28 

Renewal  cards  have  been  mailed  to  all  subscribers. 
To  assure  your  present  location,  they  should  be 
returned  by  May  1st.  If  you  have  any  questions, 
please  consult  the 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
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LIST   OF   WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Tuesday  Evening  "B"  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1965-1966 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  with  final 

chorus  on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 
Soloists:  Jane  Marsh,  Eunice  Alberts,  Richard  Cassilly,  Kenneth  Smith 
Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  Elliot  Forbes,  Conductor 
New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Conductor 

I     October  12 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

V  February  1 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68  : 

III     November  23 

Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Violin  and  Violoncello,  Op.  102 
Soloists:  Joseph  Silverstein,  Jules  Eskin  IV    January  11 

Debussy "La  Mer"  (The  Sea),  Three  Symphonic  Sketches 

II     November  9 

Hindemith       Konzertmusik  for  String  and  Brass  Instruments,  Op.  50 

V  February  1 

Mahler Symphony  No.  4,  in  G  major  (with  Soprano  Voice) 

Soloist:  Anne  Elgar  VI     April  5 

Martinon Overture  for  a  Greek  Tragedy 

V  February  1 

Mozart Symphony  No.  29,  in  A  major,  K.  201 

VI    April  5 

Prokofiev Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D-flat  major,  Op.  10 

Soloist:  John  Browning  III     November  23 

Schoenberg Chamber  Symphony,  Op.  9B 

(Version  for  Full  Orchestra) 
II     November  9 

Schubert Symphony  No.  5,  in  B-flat 

III     November  23 

Schumann Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

IV    January  1 1 

Scriabin "Le  Divin  Poeme,"  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  43 

II     November  9 


Smetana Overture  to  "The  Bartered  Bride" 

IV    January  1 1 

Wagner    "Siegfried  Idyll" 

I     October  12 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concert  on  November  9, 
and  Jean  Martinon  conducted  on  February  1. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 

Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 


Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Ganger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LONGWOOD    6-8348                                           BROOKLINE    46,    MASSACHUSETTS 

SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 

2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus 

PIANOFORTE 

Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 
88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO       taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions       VOICE 


HARRY  GOODMAN 

Teacher  of  Piano 

143  LONGWOOD  AVENUE 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 

ASpinwall  7-1259        —        734-2933 


KATE  FRISK1N 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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MRS.  AARON   RICHMOND  and  WALTER  PIERCE 

will  present  the   following   outstanding 
music,  dance  and  theatre  events  in  the 

1966-1967  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

ORCHESTRAS 

New  York  Philharmonic,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Conductor 

Chicago  Symphony,  Jean  Martinon,  Conductor 

Detroit  Symphony,  Sixten  Ehrling,  Conductor 

Cleveland  Orchestra,  George  Szell,  Conductor 

Minneapolis  Symphony,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Conductor 


PIANISTS 

Artur  Rubinstein 

Van  Cliburn 

Rudolf  Serkin 

Arturo  Benedetti  Michelangeli 

Emil  Gilels 

Rosalyn  Tureck 

Alfred  Brendel 

JOINT  RECITALS 

Istomin  -  Stern  -  Rose  Trio 
Francescatti  -  Casadesus 

VOCALIST 

Montserrat  Caballe 

THEATRE   •   DANCE 

Bristol  Old  Vic 

(Shakespeare  repertory) 
D'Oyly  Carte  Opera  Company 
Ukrainian  Folk  Dance  Company 
Martha  Graham  Dance  Company 
Ballet  Folklorico  of  Mexico 


CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Moscow  Chamber  Orchestra 
Budapest  String  Quartet 
Music  from  Marlboro 
Quartetto  Italiano 
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Current  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series  subscribers  have  already  received 
the  detailed  announcement  with  order  form  for  the  1966-1967  season.  If 
you  are  not  a  series  subscriber  and  wish  to  receive  next  season's  brochure, 
write  to  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series,  535  Boylston  St.,  Boston  021  16. 


BOLSHOI    BALLET     •     MUSIC   HALL     •     MAY  31  -  JUNE  5 
Announcement  describing  repertory,  prices,  with  order  form  soon  available. 
Write     now    to     Bolshoi     Ballet,    c/o     Boston     University     Celebrity    Series, 
535  Boylston  Strreet,  Boston  02116. 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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POUR  LES  FANFARES!" 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  ace 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fa] 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  st 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  C 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  meas 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  i 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  m 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  devc 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We ) 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  8c  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  MILK  STREET         BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  542-1250 


Associated  with 

0BRI0N,  RUSSELL  &, 

Insurance   of  Every   Desert  $  Y 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"There  is  a  daring  quality  in  Beethoven  that  should  never  be  lost" 
says  Leinsdorf  with  particular  reference  to  the  great  Third  Symphony 
. . .  the  " Eroica".  There  is  also  a  daring,  prophetic  quality  in  Mahler's 
First  Symphony,  though  in  a  very  different  idiom.  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  give  each  of  these  works  performances 
characterized  by  profound  understanding  and  sonic  beauty.  Hear 
them  in  Dynaqroove  sound  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  albums. 
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EXHIBITION 
The  exhibition  currently  on  view  in 
the  Gallery  was  assembled  by  Roger  W. 
Curtis,  and  consists  of  paintings  by 
members  of  the  New  England  Artists' 
Group. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

Malcolm  Frager,  born  in  St.  Louis  in 
1935,  was  a  magna  cum  laude  graduate 
of  Columbia  University  in  New  York. 
He  studied  there  with  Carl  Friedberg, 
and  later  at  the  American  Conserva- 
tory at  Fontainebleau  and  the  Marlboro 
Music  School.  Since  his  debut  recital 
in  New  York  in  1952  he  has  toured 
extensively;  in  the  Soviet  Union,  South 
America,  Europe  and  Iceland,  as  well 
as  in  this  country.  He  has  won  several 
prizes,  notably  the  Edgar  M.  Levintritt 
Award  in  the  United  States  in  1959,  and 
the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  Inter- 
national Music  Competition  in  Brussels 
in  1960.  He  has  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  in  1963,  1964 
and  1965. 


Slic  cfrousscau3&use  of  33ojsloa 
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Pour  a  freshet  of  Spring  color  down 
this  robe  of  Surah  Silk.  Zipper  clos- 
ing. Gold,  Turquoise,  Raspberry  on 
White.    Sizes  8-16.  $50.00 
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BOSTON  02116 
KEnmore  6-6238 
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CEdar  5-3430 
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SCHUMANN'S  SCENES  FROM 
GOETHE'S  "FAUST" 

During  the  many  months  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  forthcoming  performances 
of  Faust  a  considerable  number  of  people* 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  score — 
soloists,  chorus  masters,  their  assistants 
and  pianists,  our  librarians,  and  some 
guests  invited  to  rehearsals.  Virtually 
all  of  these  people  have  asked  the  same 
question :  How  can  one  explain  the  total 
neglect  of  such  a  glorious  work? 

The  answer  is  amazingly  simple. 
Goethe's  Faust  from  the  opening} 
"Zueignung"  to  the  concluding  "Chorus 
Mysticus"  contains  12,111  verses.  Of 
these  Robert  Schumann  used  657  in  his 
composition.  The  first  part  of  Faust, 
from  which  Schumann  took  the  first 
three  of  his  "scenes"  is  still  somewhat 
familiar;  but  the  second  part  is  a  vast, 
virtually  unknown  poem.  The  length 
and  complexity  of  this  work  require 
"advance  study"  in  order  to  fully  ap 
preciate  it. 

In  an  earlier  bulletin  we  suggested  two 
books  which  might  be  helpful:  Goethe: 
A  Biography  by  Friedlander,  published 
by  World  Publishing  Company;  and 
Goethe's  "Faust"  by  Stuart  Atkins,  pub 
lished  by  Harvard  University  Press.  We 
would  like  to  add  to  these  the  transla- 
tion of  "Faust"  by  G.  M.  Priest,  pub- 
lished by  Knopf,  New  York.  This  trans- 
lation has  a  valuable  introduction  and 
outline  of  the  Two  Parts  of  "Faust." 
For  those  who  have  at  least  a  fair  read- 
ing ability  in  German,  we  recommend 
the  bilingual  edition  with  a  translation 
by  Walter  Kaufmann,  even  though  this 
omits  certain  portions  of  Part  Two.  This 
book  is  obtainable  in  paper-back  form, 
published  by  Doubleday  Company,  Inc. 

Goethe  once  wrote :  "There  are  three 
kinds  of  readers,  those  who  enjoy  with- 
out any  judgment,  those  who  sit  in  judg- 
ment without  any  enjoyment  and,  be- 
tween these,  a  minority  which  judges 
while  it  enjoys  and  enjoys  while  it 
judges."  Doubtless  Goethe  liked  the 
last  kind  of  reader  and  wrote  "Faust" 
for  him.  Some  preliminary  research  on 
the  part  of  our  subscribers  will  doubtless 
increase  their  enjoyment. 
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PROGRAM  FOR 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA'S 

WINTERFEST  CONCERT 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
announced  the  program  for  its  February 
22nd  concert  in  the  War  Memorial  Audi- 
torium as  part  of  the  Winterfest  events. 
The  concert  will  take  place  at  8:00  p.m. 

Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  invited  the  19-year- 
old  pianist  Eugene  Indjic  to  be  soloist 
for  the  evening,  in  a  performance  of  the 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2.  It  will 
be  Mr.  Indjic's  first  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  although 
he  has  appeared  several  times  in  the 
Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  and 
with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  Arthur 
Fiedler,  Conductor. 

The  program  will  open  with  Wagner's 
Overture  to  "Die  Meistersinger,"  fol- 
lowed by  "Prelude  to  The  Afternoon  of 
a  Faun"  by  Debussy.  The  next  work  will 
be  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
by  Richard  Strauss.  After  an  intermis- 
sion Mr.  Indjic  will  join  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  the  Orchestra  in  the  Brahms  Con- 
certo. 

Eugene  Indjic,  who  was  born  in 
Yugoslavia,  distinguished  himself  as  a 
pianist  several  years  ago,  when  at  the 
ages  of  12  and  13  he  won  the  New 
England  Merriweather  Post  Auditions, 
judged  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  Harry  Ellis 
Dickson,  and  the  late  Cyrus  Durgin. 
Last  season,  taking  a  leave  from  his 
schooling  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy, 
he  gave  a  series  of  concerts  in  Denmark, 
Holland  and  Italy.  He  is  now  a  fresh- 
man at  Harvard.  His  early  studies  were 
with  Alexander  Borovsky  in  Waban. 

This  concert  in  the  6000-seat  audito- 
rium in  the  Prudential  Center  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  hear  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  many  residents 
and  visitors  who  cannot  otherwise  attend 
its  regular  concerts.  In  accordance  with 
the  Winterfest  policy  all  ticket  prices 
are  moderate,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  6000  seats  are  available  at  $3.00, 
$2.00,  and  $1.00.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at 
the  Auditorium  Box  Office  and  at  all 
ticket  agencies. 


OWN  11,000 
PAPERBACKS? 
WE  DO. 


But  of  course,  we're  in  the  business. 
One  reason  many  people  like  to 
browse  at  Book  Clearing  House  is 
the  vast  assemblage  of  11,000 
paperback  titles  (actually  about 
100,000  copies),  in  addition  to  all 
our  other  books  and  records.  It 
makes  for  one-stop  shopping  for  all 
your  food  for  thought.  There  are 
other  prerequisites  for  BCH  brows- 
ers, too,  such  as  no-pressure  sales- 
people who  mind  their  own  business 
until  you  ask  them  a  question,  at 
which  time  they  demonstrate  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  things  they 
sell.  But  here's  the  whole  list  of  our 
offerings: 

1.  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  1 1,000  paperback  titles 

4.  Text  and  technical  books 

5.  10,000-title  record 

department 

6.  Literary  magazines  and 

quarterlies 

7.  Our  left-bank  sidewalk  carts 

of  books 

You  see?    Seven  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 

BOSTON  •  CO  7-1600 

Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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"I'm  sure  Father  would  have  wanted  me 
to  have  a  Rolls." 


We're  used  to  being  given  plenty  of  rope  in  our  work  as  trustee.  And 
most  of  the  time  the  requests  we  get  are  reasonable.  But  every  once 
in  a  while,  a  beneficiary  throws  us  a  curve.  Then  we  have  to  be  firm. 
That's  why  this  young  man  probably  won't  get  his  Rolls  Royce. 

Acting  as  trustee  —  as  executor  or  guardian,  too  —  is^a  big  and 
responsible  job.  We  try  to  face  each  problem  with  a  steady  eye  to 
both  sides  of  the  equation  —  the  financial  and  the  human.  We  feel  it 
is  this  basic  philosophy,  as  much  as  anything  else,  that  has  made  us 
the  largest  trust  institution  in  New  England. 

We'll  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  make  your 
future  plans  come  true. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH   SEASON 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FTVE-  SIXTY-SIX 


Sixth    Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  February   15,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Mozart Symphony  No.  29,  in  A  major,  K.  201 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Andante 

III.  Minuet 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

Prokofiev Symphony  No.  3,  Op.  44 

I.  Moderato 

II.  Andante 

III.  Allegro  agitato 

IV.  Andante  mosso 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven *  Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  con  moto 
III.     Rondo:  Vivace 

SOLOIST 
MALCOLM  FRAGER 

Mr.  Frager  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 

BALDWIN  PIANO  *RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  No.  29  (K.  201) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  1774. 

What  may  have  been  the  first  American  performance  was  in  New  York  by  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sam  Franko,  conductor,  March  24,  1897,  in  Chick  - 
ering  Hall.  It  was  also  performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  Arturo  Toscanini, 
conductor,  November  26,  1931.  No  record  is  at  hand  of  a  performance  in  Boston 
previous  to  its  inclusion  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts,  October  16,  1936.  It  was 
repeated  November  12,  1937,  December  27,  1940,  March  3,  1944,  under  the  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  April  6,  1956,  when  Leonard  Bernstein  was  guest  conductor;  and 
February  3,  1961,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  guest  conductor. 

The  score  requires  a  string  orchestra  with  2  oboes  and  2  horns. 

Writing  symphonies  for  princes,  young  Mozart  often  seemed  to 
make  fun  of  ceremony.  This  one  has  none  at  all.  It  is  still  a 
favorite,  and  naturally  so,  for  it  is  the  most  direct  and  personal  sym- 
phonic expression  of  the  lad  of  eighteen,  written  with  the  true  simpli- 
city and  disregard  for  show  which  was  natural  to  him.  It  is  really  a 
string  symphony  lightly  colored  by  oboes  and  horns,  moderate  in  tempi. 
There  is  not  a  single  proclamation.  It  begins  with  a  quiet  string  figure 
which  builds  with  a  series  of  sequences  to  a  comfortable  forte  and  pro- 
ceeds in  like  vein.  The  development  is  close  and  flowing.  The  Andante 
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is  a  delicate  song  by  the  muted  strings;  the  Minuet  is  built  on  a 
rhythmic  figure,  which  ends  the  movement  with  unexpected  suddenness 
in  the  winds.  This  is  a  symphony  of  abrupt  endings,  making  concise 
witty  points  and  having  no  use  for  reiterated  cadences.  The  Allegro  con 
spirito  moves  in  a  light,  rapid  6/8  beat,  with  staccato  punctuation  to 
an  amusingly  sudden  end.  Mozart  leads  us  to  expect  a  long,  dominant- 
tonic  peroration  but  breaks  off  and  gives  us  an  upsweeping  scale  and 
two  short  chords.* 

The  date  on  the  manuscript  is  not  legible,  but  the  Mozart  authorities 
agree  in  placing  this  symphony  in  the  year  1774,  grouped  with  three 
others.!  Mozart  was  eighteen,  and  at  Salzburg.  He  was  concertmaster 
at  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  Hieronymous  von  Colloredo,  who  in 
1771  had  succeeded  Sigismund,  and  the  fact  that  Mozart's  new  employer 
was  haughtily  unresponsive  and  paid  him  a  miserable  wage  did  not 
prevent  him  from  composing  orchestral,  church,  and  chamber  music 
in  abundance. 


*  The  joke  will  be  repeated  in  the  final  E-flat  Symphony. 

t  C  major  (K.  200),  G  minor  (K.  183),  A  major  (K.  201),  D  major  (K.  202) 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  •  FORD  MEMORIAL 

AUDITORIUM,  DETROIT  •  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

PHILADELPHIA    •    LINCOLN    CENTER,    NEW   YORK 

KENNEDY  CENTER,  WASHINGTON 


Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 
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pin  stripes  grow  bold 

On  a  dashing  shirt-sleeved  costume. 

Chalk  white  crisped  on  navy 

rayon  and  silk.  Behind  it  all 

— a  flash  of  cherry  linen. 

Sizes  8  to  16.  $80 

Plaza  Shop,  Fifth  floor 

Filenes  Boston  and  Branches 
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Nor  were  these  mere  exhibitions  of  glib  youth.  Leopold  Mozart 
must  be  put  down  as  an  almost  inhumanly  exacting  father,  by  this 
reproach  in  a  letter  four  years  later  to  Paris  (September  24,  1778), 
where  naturally  Wolfgang  was  expected  to  put  his  best  foot  forward: 
"When  a  thing  does  you  no  credit,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  for- 
gotten. I  have  sent  you  none  of  your  symphonies  because  1  feel  sure 
that  when  you  come  to  riper  years,  and  have  a  clearer  judgment,  you 
will  be  glad  that  they  are  forgotten,  even  though  you  may  be  satisfied 
with  them  now." 

The  artist  of  "riper  years"  certainly  succeeded  in  maturing  his  style, 
making  it  more  subtle  and  rounded,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he 
had  been  a  novice  at  eighteen  —  he  was  far  from  that.  The  symphonies 
which  were  being  composed  while  Mozart  was  a  boy  and  which  were 
perforce  his  models,  were  still  in  process  of  becoming  a  complete  and 
self-sufficient  art  form.  One  need  hardly  add  that  the  youthful  Mozart 
had  lively  listening  as  well  as  creative  faculties.  He  was  indeed  fully 
abreast  of  the  times.  Centers  possessing  first-rate  orchestras  produced 
many  symphonies  —  by  masters  of  varying  abilities,  and  Mozart  no 
doubt  was  well  aware  of  what  they  were  doing.  He  had  been  composing 
symphonies  from  the  age  of  eight  —  Koechel's  Catalogue  puts  this  as 
twenty-ninth  in  the  chronological  list  of  symphonies. 

Andre,  cataloguing  this  work,  included  it  among  "the  symphonies 
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in  knowing  hands, 
a  pencil  can  be  evocative,  too 

We  don't  mean  to  suggest  a  comparison  between 
the  sublime  art  of  the  maestro  and  the  more 
prosaic  talents  of  the  insurance  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pencil  of 
a  highly  qualified  independent  agent  —  "The 
Man  With  The  Plan"  —  can  evoke  a  vastly 
superior  "performance"  from  your  present 
insurance  portfolio.  No  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be.  Or  how  extensive. 
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Because  he  is  an  independent  insurance  agent,  he 
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your  particular  needs. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  in  your  community,  soon? 

The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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which  Mozart  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with  him  on  his  travels  for 
purposes  of  performance."  When  it  comes  to  such  scores  as  this  one, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  their  composer  was  far  less  absorbed  in  their 
momentary  usefulness  or  the  personage  who  may  have  commissioned 
them  than  in  the  music  of  and  for  itself.  There  is  no  better  evidence 
of  this  than  the  growth  in  formal  mastery  and  expressive  resource  which 
is  manifest  in  the  four  symphonies  of  1773-74  —  it  can  only  be  the 
result,  so  say  the  experts,  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  symphonies 
then  being  produced  in  Vienna,  in  Mannheim,  in  Italy.  As  Ernest 
Newman  has  pointed  out,  a  work  of  this  sort  may  be  a  real  milestone 
of  progress  without  seeming  so  to  us  of  another  day,  "because  we  have 
lost,  owing  to  the  huge  development  of  musical  language  since  then, 
the  true  sense  of  a  hundred  niceties  of  vocabulary  and  distinctions  of 
formula  that  were  of  the  utmost  significance  to  them.  ...  In  what 
seems  to  us  the  seemingly  unruffled  flow  of  much  of  Mozart's  music, 
there  are,  I  am  convinced,  disturbing  elements  that  stood  out  for  him 
and  his  contemporaries  in  a  way  that  they  do  not  do  for  us."  A  point 
of  order  in  the  exposition,  a  lengthened  coda  with  fresh  development, 
now  scarcely  noticeable  to  a  casual  listener,  may  have  been  a  startling 
innovation  in  its  day. 

T.  de  Wyzewa  and  G.  de  Saint-Foix  have  made  just  such  a  reconstruc- 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON— Boston 


The  Principal  Second 
Violin  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony was  accepted  into  the 
Orchestra  by  Pierre  Monteux 
in  1920,  shortly  before  his 
seventeenth  birthday.  He  was 
appointed  to  his  present  posi- 
tion by  Serge  Koussevitzky  in 
1934. 

Born  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  he 
later  moved  to  Beverly,  where 
his  early  musical  activities  were  guided  by  his  father,  an  ardent  amateur 
musician.  Serious  study  began  with  Claude  Phillips  of  Salem,  who  also  in- 
troduced his  young  protege  to  the  world  of  orchestral  playing. 

After  graduating  from  the  New  England  Conservatory,  where  his  in- 
structor was  Timothee  Adamowski,  he  continued  his  studies  with  Richard 
Burgin  and  Nicholas  Kassman. 

A  devotee  of  chamber  music,  Mr.  Knudson  has  belonged  to  several 
chamber  groups,  including  the  Chardon  Quartet  and  the  Zimbler  Sinfonietta. 
He  is  a  faculty  member  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

An  ardent  outdoorsman,  he  has  long  enjoyed  tennis,  skating,  hiking, 
and  mountain  climbing.  He  and  his  wife  now  live  in  Wellesley;  one  of  their 
four  sons,  Paul,  is  carrying  on  the  family's  musical  tradition  as  a  pianist. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  brought  to  you  by  the 
Trust  Department  of  New  England  Merchants  Bank,  which  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


JEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

UNDED    1831  TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE    ST.  MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 
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tion  of  the  past  by  a  minute  study  of  Mozart's  scores  and  a  comparative 
study  of  the  scores  of  his  contemporaries.*  These  writers  describe  in 
the  Mozart  of  just  this  period  a  sudden  growth  into  maturity  —  a  ful" 
romantic  effulgence.  He  had  caught  something  of  the  Italian  spirit 
but  the  Viennese  school  wrought  in  him  a  "veritable  revolution.' 
Wyzewa  and  Saint-Foix  have  found  a  symphony  of  Michael  Haydn 
Joseph's  brother  and  a  neighbor  of  the  Mozarts  at  Salzburg,  which 
closely  resembles  this  one,  and  indicates  another  direct  influence.  The\ 
have  this  to  say  about  Mozart's  score:  "The  melodic  ideas  have  so  much 
amplitude  and  expressive  intensity,  the  orchestral  writing  is  so  sure 
and  of  such  striking  maturity,  that  never  perhaps  until  this  point  had 
Mozart  composed  a  work  so  closely  approaching  the  mastery  which  was 
to  show  itself  in  the  great  creative  periods  of  his  life.  Certainly  this 
symphony,  to  say  the  least,  from  the  point  of  view  of  invention  as  that 
of  'metier/  is  the  most  perfect  work  to  be  met  in  all  this  first  part  of  the 
master's  career,  up  to  his  departure  for  Mannheim  and  Paris." 

*  "W.  A.  Mozart;  Sa  vie  musicale  et  son  oeuvre  de  Venfance  a  la  pleine  maturite  (1756-1777)." 

[copyrighted] 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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SYMPHONY  No.  3,  Op.  44 

By  Serge  Prokofiev 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  4,  1953 


The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2   flutes   and  piccolo,   2   oboes   and  English   horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 

3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  tam-tam,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, castanets,  bells,  2  harps  and  strings. 

Prokofiev  was  blessed  in  having  a  most  understanding  mother.  She 
was  an  accomplished  amateur  pianist,  and  from  his  earliest  years 
instilled  in  the  young  Prokofiev  an  intense  love  for  serious  music. 
When  the  boy  was  only  seven  years  old,  he  was  taken  to  Moscow, 
where  he  heard  Gounod's  Faust  and  Borodin's  Prince  Igor.  Stimulated 
by  this  experience,  Prokofiev,  upon  returning  home,  composed  an 
opera  of  his  own,  The  Giant,  a  work  however  which  contained  no 
vocal  part  for  a  solo  voice  and  which  was  written,  like  the  operas  in 
his  mother's  library,  in  a  piano  score. 
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At  the  age  of  ten  Prokofiev  commenced  his  studies  with  Taneyev 
and  Gliere.  While  studying  with  them  he  wrote  a  symphony,  several 
piano  sonatas  and  later  two  operas,  this  time  orchestrated  and  with 
vocal  parts.  In  1904  he  entered  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Petersburg 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years,  studying  piano  composition  and 
conducting.  He  graduated  from  the  Conservatory  in  1914,  and  soon 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  brilliant  pianist.  His  first  important  orches- 
tral work  was  the  Scythian  Suite,  followed  by  a  choral  composition, 
Seven,  They  Are  Seven.  Both  of  these  works  were  introduced  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky  to  these  concerts.  In  fact  Koussevitzky  acted  as  Prokofiev's 
publisher  and  was  his  champion,  introducing  succeeding  works  during 
all  his  tenure  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Prokofiev  made  several  visits  to  America  and  appeared  with  this 
Orchestra  at  six  pairs  of  Friday-Saturday  concerts  from  1926  until 
1938.  In  March,  1938  he  conducted  a  program  consisting  entirely  of 
his  own  compositions. 

Now  that  more  than  a  decade  has  passed  since  Prokofiev's  death, 
we  are  in  a  better  position  to  assess  his  ultimate  status  as  a  world  com- 
poser. It  is  interesting  that  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  undertaken  to  present 
gradually  all  of  the  seven  symphonies.  These  symphonies  fall  into 
three  definite  categories.  Symphony  No.  1,  the  so-called  "Classical," 
probably  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  compositions,  is  a  successful 
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Distribution  of  property  is  a  major  decision.  This  is  why  you 
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re-creation  of  the  formal  style  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  sudden 
modulatory  shifts  and  a  subtle  element  of  grotesquerie  which  betray 
a  twentieth-century  hand.  The  next  three  symphonies  were  all  derived 
from  thematic  material  taken  from  earlier  works.  Prokofiev  himself 
defends  this  as  not  at  all  unusual.  Bach  and  Handel  certainly  utilized 
thematic  material  in  various  compositions,  sometimes  with  totally 
different  implications.  Prokofiev,  however,  spoke  particularly  of 
Beethoven  and  his  use  of  material  from  Prometheus,  which  figures  in 
the  fourth  movement  of  the  "Eroica"  Symphony  and  in  several  other 
compositions.  Altogether  Beethoven  treated  the  theme  in  thirty-four 
different  ways. 

After  these  three  symphonies  there  was  a  gap  of  fourteen  years  before 
Prokofiev  again  entered  the  symphonic  field.  By  that  time  he  had 
reached  complete  maturity,  and  the  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Sym- 
phonies were  probably  richer  in  content  than  his  earlier  works  in  this 
field.  It  has  been  said  that  the  works  of  Prokofiev  are  played  more 
often  than  those  of  any  other  twentieth-century  composer.  This  is 
probably  true,  but  many  of  these  performances  have  been  repetitions 
of  a  small  number  of  works  such  as  the  Fifth  Symphony,  "Lieutenant 
Kije,"  "Peter  and  the  Wolf,"  and  the  Violin  and  Piano  Concertos,.  This 
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makes  it  all  the  more  interesting  to  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
relatively  unknown  compositions  such  as  the  Third  Symphony. 

Prokofiev's  Third  Symphony  was  completed  at  Paris  November  3, 
1928.  The  first  performance  was  given  May  17,  1929  in  Paris  by  the 
Orchestre  Symphonique  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux.  The 
Symphony  is  based  on  thematic  material  contained  in  Prokofiev's  opera, 
The  Flaming  Angel.  Regarding  this  Symphony  we  quote  from  a  very 
valuable  book:  Prokofiev,  by  Israel  V.  Nestyev,  published  by  Stanford 
University  Press,   i960. 

"When  it  became  clear  that  The  Flaming  Angel  would  not  be  pro- 
duced, Prokofiev  decided  to  use  the  music  from  it  for  a  symphonic 
suite.  During  the  summer  of  1928,  however,  the  suite  blossomed  into 
a  large  four-movement  symphony  (the  Third).  Although  this  symphony 
is  based  on  themes  from  The  Flaming  Angel,  it  is  an  independent  non- 
program  work  and  not  a  symphonic  embodiment  of  the  opera's  story. 
In  a  statement  published  several  years  later,  the  composer  vehemently 
protested  against  the  tendency  to  regard  this  symphony  as  a  program 
work,  pointing  out  that  the  principal  themes  of  the  opera  were  orig- 
inally conceived  as  instrumental  themes  and  that  the  symphony  only 
returned  them,  as  it  were,  to  the  domain  of  pure  instrumental  music. 
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"The  Third  Symphony  is  the  most  dramatic  of  Prokofiev's  four  early 
symphonies.  After  the  witty  and  elegant  Classical  Symphony  and  the 
harsh,  constructivist  Second  compounded  of  'iron  and  steel,'  Prokofiev 
created  a  symphonic  drama,  very  complicated  in  its  musical  language 
and  filled  with  hauntingly  expressive  images. 

"In  the  first  movement,  a  sonata  allegro  with  an  introduction,  three 
sharply  contrasting  themes  are  developed:  the  first  two  are  those  of 
Renata's  mental  anguish  in  The  Flaming  Angel  —  the  chromatic  osti- 
nato  theme  of  the  introduction  (her  despair),  and  the  agitated  melody 
of  the  main  theme  (the  leitmotiv  of  her  love  for  Madiel).  Completely 
different  in  character  is  the  quiet,  confident  subordinate  theme  (the 
theme  of  Ruprecht  the  Knight  in  the  opera).  The  development  section, 
filled  with  darkly  raging  sounds,  repeats  almost  entirely  one  of  the 
opera's  entr'actes.  The  suffering  and  pain  in  this  music  are  presented 
with  expressionistic  emphasis  in  strident  dissonances  and  complex 
counterpoint. 

"In  sharp  contrast  to  the  first  movement  is  the  mystical,  other- 
worldly Andante,  with  its  archaic,  diatonic  quality  (taken  from  one 
of  the  episodes  in  Act  V  of  The  Flaming  Angel  depicting"  Renata's 
emotions  in  the  convent). 

"According  to  the  composer,  the  tempestuous  motion  of  the  demonic 
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Can  you  f&member  when 
symphony  seats  wet& only  25V 


That  was  a  while  back,  when  Friday  afternoon  concerts  were  still  called 
"rehearsals." 

The  founder  of  the  Symphony,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  stipulated  that  a 
special  section  of  seats  would  always  go  on  sale  immediately  before  the 
Friday  afternoon  concert.  These  "rush  seats"  were  priced  at  250;  therefore, 
anyone  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  concert.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of 
getting  up  early  enough  Friday  morning  to  stand  in  line. 

These  rush  seats  are  still  on  sale.  Henry  Higginson  would  be  proud  to 
know  that  in  spite  of  inflation,  these  same  seats  are  only  600  today. 

If  you  can  remember  those  250  days,  chances  are  you're  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — opportunity.  New 
England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life  insurance  in  busi- 
ness or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial  position.  You  may 
be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write  to  us  at 
Dept.  SP  1,  501  BoylstonSt.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

New  England  Life 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE.  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 
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Scherzo  (the  third  movement)  was  suggested  by  the  finale  of  Chopin's 
B-flat  minor  Sonata.  But  here  the  image  of  a  terrible  whirlwind  Is 
intensified  many  times  by  a  chaotic  torrent  of  orchestral  sounds,  which 
give  an  overpowering  energy  to  this  frenzied  music.  Only  in  the  middle 
section  do  we  find  a  more  peaceful  theme,  echoes  of  which  are  heard 
later  in  the  reprise. 

"The  finale  brings  back  the  dark  world  of  medieval  mysticism  with 
images  of  suffering,  torture,  and  monstrous  exorcisms.  Funereal 
rhythms  contrast  with  tense,  piercing  themes.  The  calmest  of  the 
finale's  three  themes  is  related  to  the  music  of  the  Andante.  In  the 
recapitulation  the  composer  returns  to  the  subordinate  theme  of  the 
first  movement,  combining  it  with  the  basic  theme  of  the  finale." 

"I  believe  that  in  this  Symphony  I  succeeded  in  deepening  my  musi- 
cal language,"  Prokofiev  wrote  some  years  later. 

Prokofiev  in  his  autobiography  has  interesting  remarks  on  the  devel- 
opment of  his  creative  style,  which  we  quote: 

"The  principal  lines  which  I  followed  in  my  creative  work  are  these: 
The  first  is  classical,  whose  origin  lies  in  my  early  infancy  when  I  heard 
my  mother  play  Beethoven  sonatas.   It  assumes  a  neoclassical  aspect  in 
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the  sonatas  and  the  concertos,  or  imitates  the  classical  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  in  the  Gavottes,  the  Classical  Symphony,  and. 
in  some  respects,  in  the  Sinfonietta.  The  second  is  innovation,  whose 
inception  I  trace  to  my  meeting  with  Taneyev,  when  he  taunted  me  for 
my  rather  'elementary  harmony.'  At  first,  this  innovation  consisted  in 
the  search  for  an  individual  harmonic  language,  but  later  was  trans- 
formed into  a  desire  to  find  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  strong 
emotions,  as  in  Sarcasms,  Scythian  Suite,  the  opera  The  Gambler,  They 
Are  Seven,  the  Second  Symphony,  etc.  This  innovating  strain  has 
affected  not  only  the  harmonic  idiom,  but  also  the  melodic  inflection, 
orchestration,  and  stage  technique.  The  third  is  the  element  of  the 
toccata,  or  motor  element,  probably  influenced  by  Schumann's  Toc- 
cata, which  impressed  me  greatly  at  one  time.  In  this  category  are  the 
Etudes  Op.  2,  Toccata,  Op.  11,  Scherzo,  Op.  12,  the  Scherzo  of  the 
Second  Piano  Concerto,  the  Toccata  in  the  Fifth  Piano  Concerto,  the 
persistent  figurations  in  the  Scythian  Suite,  Le  Pas  d'acier,  and  some 
passages  in  the  Third  Piano  Concerto.  This  element  is  probably  the 
least  important.  The  fourth  element  is  lyrical.  It  appears  at  first  as 
lyric  meditation,  sometimes  unconnected  with  melos,  as  in  Fairy  Tale, 
Op.  3,  Rives,  Esquisse  automnale,  Legend,  Op.  21,  etc.,  but  sometimes 
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is  found  in  long  melodic  phrases,  as  in  the  opening  of  the  First  Violin 
Concerto,  the  songs,  etc.  This  lyric  strain  has  for  long  remained  in 
obscurity,  or,  if  it  was  noticed  at  all,  then  only  in  retrospection.  And 
since  my  lyricism  has  for  a  long  time  been  denied  appreciation,  it  has 
grown  but  slowly.  But  at  later  stages  I  paid  more  and  more  attention 
to  lyrical  expression. 

"I  should  like  to  limit  myself  to  these  four  expressions,  and  to  regard 
the  fifth  element,  that  of  the  grotesque,  with  which  some  critics  are 
trying  to  label  me,  as  merely  a  variation  of  the  other  characteristics. 
In  application  to  my  music,  I  should  like  to  replace  the  word  grotesque 
by  'Scherzoness/  or  by  the  three  words  giving  its  gradations:  'Jest> 
'laughter,'  'mockery.'  " 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  INDEPENDENT  SPIRIT  OF  PROKOFIEV 


>Tp\vo  books  have  been  recently  published  in  English,  a  revised  and? 
■*-  enlarged  life  of  Prokofiev  by  Nestyev,  and  the  composer's  auto- 
biography.* The  biography  is  more  detailed  and  naturally  draws  upon 
the  autobiography.  The  two  are  interesting  to  collate.  Together  they 
comprise  a  full  account  of  the  composer's  life  and  works. 

Nestyev,  reviewing  the  music,  finds  that  what  he  calls  Prokofiev's 
"foreign  period,"  the  years  spent  in  America  and  western  Europe 
(1918-1933)  were  not  productive  of  his  best  music,  that  he  composed 
his  most  significant  works  after  his  return  to  his  homeland.  He  finds 
The  Love  for  Three  Oranges,  written  for  Chicago,  too  "fantastic,"  Le 
Pas  d'Acier,  written  for  Diaghilev,  too  "constructionist,"  the  opera 
The  Flaming  Angel  too  "symbolic"  to  suit  the  Soviet  idea.  Also  in 
these  years  there  came  The  Gambler,  On  the  Dnieper,  The  Prodigal 
Son,  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Symphonies  and  smaller  works.t 

*  Prokofiev,  by  Israel  V.  Nestyev,  Stanford  University  Press,  1960,  and  S.  Prokofiev,  Auto- 
biography, Articles,  Reminiscences,  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  Moscow.  The 
autobiography  ends  at  the  year  1936,  and  is  brought  up  to  1956  by  the  translator,  who  is 
Myra  Mendelssohn-Prokofiev,  the  composer's  widow. 
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It  is  true  that  the  years  of  his  return  produced  such  works  of  outstand- 
ing worth  as  the  Second  Violin  Concerto  and  Fifth  Symphony,  Lieu- 
tenant Kije  and  Alexander  Nevsky,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  War  and  Peace, 
the  best  chamber  music.  Yet  these  particular  works,  except  that  he 
wrote  them  with  an  occasion  for  performance  in  mind,  are  not 
especially  connected  with  the  Soviet  time  and  people.  They  would  seem 
rather  the  fruits  of  his  full  maturity  abetted  by  experience  of  the  musi- 
cal world  at  large. 

It  is  natural  that  Nestyev  would  look  for  a  salutary  nationalist 
impulse  in  Soviet  Russia's  returning  prodigal  son,  who  had  spent 
fourteen  years  in  various  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  exposed  to  the 
"alien"  influences  of  French  impressionism  or  the  more  radical  "isms," 
the  directed  commissions  of  Serge  Diaghilev  who  catered  "to  the  tastes 
of  foreign  snobs."*  Nestyev  has  little  use  for  such  Russian  emigres  as 
Stravinsky,  who  became  an  ultra  "formalist,"  and  Koussevitzky,  of 
whom  he  says  that  musicians  "often  became  irked  by  his  posing  and 
nouveau  riche  polish."  Prokofiev's  foremost  champion  in  the  West 
might  have  had  kinder  mention. 

t  The  Third  Piano  Concerto  was  composed  from  early  sketches  made  in  Russia. 


*  But  Prokofiev  calls  Diaghilev  "a  very  fine  artist.    He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  music  and 
painting   and   choreography.     His   opinions   were   as   sharp-edged   as   they   were   paradoxical." 
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Such  observations  are  incidental  to  an  honest  and  for  the  most  part 
objective  account  of  Prokofiev's  career  at  home  and  abroad.  Although 
the  whole  narrative  is  peppered  with  remarks  in  compliance  with  the 
official  Communist  Party  point  of  view  about  the  mistakes  of  "for- 
malism," the  need  of  a  "realistic,"  "humanistic"  approach  compre- 
hensible to  the  "masses,"  of  an  "ideology,"  etc.,  the  value  of  the  book 
is  somehow  not  disqualified.  We  feel  that  the  author  has  a  broader 
view  than  the  required  one,  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  sees  Prokofiev 
whole  as  the  versatile  artist,  universal  as  well  as  Russian,  that  his 
music  bespeaks.  Nestyev  lays  out  a  fair  and  truthful  record.  He 
describes  each  of  the  works  as  an  expert  and  understanding  musician, 
and  puts  a  sure  finger  upon  the  shortcomings  of  many  of  them.  He  sets 
forth  dutifully  the  official  standpoint  that  a  composer's  mission  is  to 
cultivate  the  "realistic"  approach,  to  identify  himself  with  his  people 
and  express  in  language  directly  understandable  to  them  the  patriotic 
sentiments  of  the  day.  Very  likely  Nestyev  wishes  to  believe  in  this  as 
a  laudable  impulse.  Very  likely,  too,  Prokofiev  sincerely  wished  to 
accept  it,  and  sincerely  tried  to  fulfill  it  in  the  choral  works  on  heroic 
subjects  through  his  last  years.  And  yet  his  efforts  in  this  direction 
( The  Year  1941,  Ode  on  the  End  of  the  War,  Cantata  for  the  Twentieth 
Anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution,  Semyon  Kotko,  Hail  to  Stalin, 
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Ballad  of  an  Unknown  Boy,  The  Story  of  a  Real  Man),  if  published 
and  performed,  seldom  survived  one  performance.  Nestyev  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  a  failure  a  failure.  Prokofiev  no  doubt  meant  well;  no 
doubt,  also,  he  was  under  compulsion  when  he  submitted  to  the 
Resolution  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  in  1 948, 
and  made  a  written  recantation  of  his  basic  principles  as  a  composer. 
The  directive  was  farcical  because  Prokofiev  was  then  and  remained 
the  most  widely  esteemed  composer  in  Russia,  and  because  it  was  with- 
drawn, albeit  after  his  death.  Prokofiev,  although  he  was  opposed  to 
theorizing  about  aesthetics,  made  observations  from  time  to  time  which 
Nestyev  slips  into  his  book  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  clearly  how  the 
composer  stood.  From  first  to  last  he  was  the  most  independent  of 
artists.  "The  cardinal  virtue  (or  sin  if  you  wish)  of  my  life  has  been 
the  search  for  an  original  language,  a  musical  language  of  my  own. 
...  I  detest  imitation,  I  detest  hackneyed  methods."  Imitation  was  the 
only  sure  way  to  reach  immediate  audience  response,  but  imitators  are 
those  "who  reach  down  into  the  graves  of  dead  composers."  Pie  further 
stated  that  original  music,  music  of  any  worth,  is  at  first  hearing  baffling 
to  an  audience,  who  must  become  accustomed  to  fresh  ways.  He  could 
not  be  forced  into  conformity,  nor  did  political  subjects  kindle  live 
music  in  him.    Nestyev  quotes  him  as  making  the  following  defiant 
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remark:  "There  is  no  causal  relationship  between  musical  techniques 
and  a  world  war  or  labor's  struggle  against  capitalism  —  neither  war 
nor  revolution  will  overthrow  the  subject  of  a  fugue  or  overturn 
harmonic  structure.' 

A  glance  at  the  course  of  his  life  and  works  reveals  his  attitude 
toward  his  music  as  straightforward  and  uncompromising.  Nestyev 
quotes  him  as  saying  in  an  article  for  the  Musical  Observer  that  he  had 
worked  out  his  own  artistic  style  in  the  process  of  independent  compo- 
sition. "In  all  that  I  write  I  have  two  leading  principles  —  clarity  in 
the  presentation  of  my  ideas  and  economy  of  expression,  the  avoidance 
of  everything  superfluous  in  expressing  them."  He  embraced  all  lorms 
—  operas,  ballets,  concertos,  songs,  symphonies,  piano  works  (the  latter 
largely  for  his  own  use).  As  subjects  appealed  to  him  the  results  were 
correspondingly  fortunate.  His  many  propensities,  humorous,  pro- 
vocative, humane,  mocking,  adventurous,  melodic,  coloristic,  were 
accordingly  brought  to  bear.*  All  of  these  qualities  were  with  him  for 
life,  even  when  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  channeled  into  an  artist 
for  the  "masses."    He  became  more  serious  in  his  Fifth  and  Sixth 


*  We  shall  not  say  "grotesque" — for  Prokofiev  abhorred  that  word. 
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Symphonies,  but  the  lighter  side  persisted,  as  did  the  descriptive,  the 
fantastic  Prokofiev.  Nor  were  his  composing  methods  modified  by  any 
outside  orders. 

An  explosion  of  pique  by  Prokofiev  during  his  last  visit  to  Boston 
(in  March,  1938)  seems  to  reveal  a  then  unfulfilled  ambition  in  the 
composer.  He  told  reporters  that  since  "Boston  does  not  understand 
serious  music,"  he  would  conduct  "children's  music"  for  them.  The 
program  for  his  concerts  accordingly  contained  such  "children's  music" 
as  the  satirical  Chout  (Buffoon),  another  ballet  suite,  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(No.  2),  his  First  Piano  Concerto,  and  a  new  piece  hitherto  unheard 
and  unknown  in  the  United  States  and  actually  addressed  to  children: 
Peter  and  the  Wolf.  His  grievance  was  that  he  had  composed  his  Fourth 
Symphony  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  that  it  had  been  adversely  criticized  and  quickly  shelved.  Pro- 
kofiev's unhappiness  cannot  be  interpreted  except  as  an  unrealized 
desire  to  become  a  true  master  of  symphonic  development.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  space  between  this  Fourth  Symphony  and  his  Fifth,  a 
belated  but  triumphant  vindication  of  that  desire,  was  fourteen  years.* 

This  sensitiveness  to  criticism  of  his  music  indicates  the  intractable 
artist  who  would  be  incensed  by  interference  with  his  ways.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  him  as  meekly  and  willingly  submissive  to  Soviet 
instruction  as  to  the  "errors"  of  his  music.    He  was  a  self-sufficient, 

*  It  is  also  notable  that  he  revised  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  gave  it  a  new  opus  number  in 
1947,  seventeen  years  after  its  first  emergence.  The  final  form  of  the  Symphony-Concerto  for 
Cello  follows  the  first  sketches  of  the  same  basic  material  by  nineteen  years. 
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super-methodical  and  painstaking  worker.  He  husbanded  his  themes, 
saved  them  from  an  unsuccessful  work  for  later  use;  he  held  sketches 
for  years  before  they  reached  their  final  form.  He  seems  to  have  been 
unable  to  predict  in  advance  which  of  his  wrorks  would  be  received 
with  open  arms  and  which  would  be  passed  over.  Perhaps  his  warm 
defense  of  his  Fourth  Symphony  was  the  composer's  frequent  urge  to 
protect  a  neglected  musical  child.t  A  remark  in  the  autobiography 
supports  this  blindness  to  the  measure  of  popularity.  Referring  to  the 
early  Sinfonietta  which  he  twTice  revised,  he  wrote:  "The  Sinfonietta 
was  comparatively  rarely  performed,  whereas  the  Classical  Symphony, 
written  in  the  same  manner,  was  played  everywhere.  I  cannot  quite 
understand  why  the  fate  of  these  two  pieces  should  be  so  different." 

j.  i\    B. 

f  He  writes  of  this  Symphony  in  his  autobiography:  "I  have  always  liked  it  for  its  subdued 
tone  and  the  wealth  of  material  it  contains." 
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n  his  autobiography  (recently  published  in  English  by  the  Foreign 
Languages  Publishing  House,  Moscow),  Sergei  Prokofiev  gives  a 
factual  account  of  his  encounters  in  the  New  World.  In  the  spring  of 
1918,  the  young  composer  took  an  unusual  step  for  a  citizen  of  Soviet 
Russia.  He  obtained  a  passport  from  the  People's  Commissar  and  made 
his  way  to  the  United  States.  He  was  then  twenty-seven,  a  celebrity  of 
a  sort  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  a  subject  for  musical  disputation  there, 
if  by  no  means  for  general  acceptance.  He  was  the  idol  of  a  group  of 
musical  radicals,  the  object  of  bitter  disapproval  by  such  conservatives 
as  Glazounov,  and  known  to  the  public  only  by  a  few  performances.  In 
the  Western  world  he  was  quite  unknown,  as  was  all  current  music  in 
Russia,  excepting  what  Diaghilev  had  brought  to  Paris,  and  this  con- 
sisted principally  of  music  by  a  real  emigre,  Stravinsky,  whom  he  had 
drawn  into  his  orbit,  and  who  would  never  return  to  his  home  land. 
Prokofiev  had  penetrated  to  the  powerful  presence  of  the  impresario, 
and  at  his  order  composed  the  ballet  Ala  and  Lolli,  in  which  Diaghilev 
sought  to  draw  upon  primitive,  barbaric  Russia  as  had  Stravinsky  in 
Le  Sacre  du  Printemps.  Ala  and  Lolli  offered  another  sort  of  barbarism. 
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Diaghilev,  lukewarm,  had  failed  to  produce  it,  and  Prokofiev  had  made 
his  way  back  to  Russia  unheard  (except  for  a  performance  of  his  Second 
Piano  Concerto  in  Rome).  He  had  then  turned  Ala  and  Lolli  into  an 
orchestral  suite,  the  Scythian  Suite,  which  fresh,  stimulating  and  highly 
colorful  venture  into  the  orchestral  field  made  a  sensation  in  Russia. 
When  Prokofiev  first  arrived  in  the  New  World  he  was  as  complete 
a  stranger  to  us  as  we  were  unknown  to  him.  His  own  country,  since 
the  October  Revolution,  had  been  quite  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  "After  the  score  of  They  Are  Seven  was  finished,"  writes  Pro- 
kofiev, "I  was  left  with  nothing  to  do  and  time  hung  heavily  on  my 
hands.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  scope  and  significance  of  the 
October  Revolution.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  like  any  other  citizen 
I  might  be  of  use  to  it.  And  hence  the  idea  of  going  to  America  took 
root  in  my  mind.  I  believed  that  Russia  had  no  use  for  music  at  the 
moment,  whereas  in  America  I  might  learn  a  great  deal  and  interest 
people  in  my  music  at  the  same  time.  The  previous  summer  I  had  met 
an  American  named  McCormick  who  had  come  to  Petrograd  with  a* 
delegation  led  by  Senator  Reid  to  welcome  the  advent  of  our  Repub- 
lic. McCormick  was  a  big  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery  —  I 
remembered  the  name  from  the  trade  mark  on  farm  machines  I  had 
seen  in  Sontsovka  in  my  childhood.  He  was  interested  in  music  and 
had  asked  me  to  give  him  a  list  of  the  best  of  our  new  music  and  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  score  of  the  Scythian  Suite  made  at  his  expense.   I 
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complied  with  his  request  and  on  leaving  he  had  said,  'If  ever  you 
wish  to  come  to  America,  wire  me.  I  have  connections  in  the  musical 
world.'  "  Prokofiev  relates  that  he  went  to  Lunacharsky  for  permission 
to  leave  the  country.  '  'I  have  been  working  hard,'  I  told  him,  'and 
I  would  like  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.'  'Don't  you  think  we  have 
enough  fresh  air  here  now?'  'Yes,  but  I  would  like  the  physical  air  of 
seas  and  oceans.'  Lunacharsky  thought  it  over  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  said  gaily,  'You  are  a  revolutionary  in  music,  we  are  revolu- 
tionaries in  life.   We  ought  to  work  together.    But  if  you  want  to  go 

to  America  I  shall  not  stand  in  your  way.'  " 

"In  Moscow,"  Prokofiev  continues,  "I  did  not  have  much  difficulty 

in  persuading  Koussevitzky  to  advance  me  6000  rubles  on  account  of 

the  Scythian  Suite,  Buffoon  and  The  Gambler.  .  .  .  On  May  7,  1918, 

I  set  out  on  my  journey  intending  to  return  within  a  few  months. 

I  took  with  me  the  Scythian  Suite,  the  Classical  Symphony,  the  First 

[Piano]  Concerto  and  my  pianoforte  pieces." 

He  made  his  way  laboriously  across  Siberia,  where  he  was  delayed 
by  military  skirmishes,  to  Japan,  where  he  lingered  for  two  months. 
He  chose  North  instead  of  South  America  rather  than  wait  for  a  sailing 
and  miss  most  of  the  musical  season  south  of  the  Equator.  He  sailed 
to  San  Francisco  via  Hawaii  and  arrived  in  New  York  in  September. 

"I  had  expected  my  musical  career  to  be  as  smooth-sailing  in  America 
as  it  had  been  in  the  latter  years  in  Russia.  But  I  was  mistaken.  I 
found  myself  in  a  musical  world  where  everything  was  excellently 
organized  but  utterly  different  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to. 

"In  my  own  country  for  a  whole  century  composers  had  been  con- 
tinually creating  something  new,  offering  the  public  new  problems  to 
solve,  giving  rise  to  heated  controversies.  The  outcome  of  these  con- 
troversies was  not  always  the  same:    sometimes  the  composers  talked 
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To  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  its  85th  Anniversary 

The  greetings  in  this  series  were  written  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leinsdorf 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  Program  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Dinner 
and  Golden  Trumpet  Ball  last  September  24.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  here  the  many  musical  quotations  ivhich  were  included. 

Isn't  it  a  wonderful  world  that  is  made  to  glow  by  the  beautiful,  warm 
tone  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  With  pleasure  I  treasure  our 
performances  together. 

Maureen  Forrester 

To  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  with  best  wishes  to  a  sovereign 
orchestra  on  its  85  th  anniversary. 

Peter  Mennin 


"La  Musique  adoucit  les  moeurs,"  goes  the  French  saying.  Needless  to 
say,  nothing  is  more  inaccurate,  especially  today,  when  our  mores,  for 
their  part,  do  so  little  to  sweeten  Music.  The  saying,  however,  can  be 
applied  to  Boston.  My  impression  of  the  highly  civilized  role  played  by 
Music  in  Boston  life  dates  back  to  my  very  first  contact  with  the  B.S.O. 
Very  few  orchestras  have  such  an  atmosphere!  From  the  beginning  of 
our  work  together,  I  was  struck  by  its  essential  qualities:  the  modesty 
with  which  each  member  applied  himself  to  do  his  part,  the  musical 
sense  of  the  group,  and  the  collective  striving  for  perfection. 

And  so  I  know  of  nothing  more  exciting  than  to  direct  such  an  orchestra 
and  to  give  it  its  superior  unity.  After  all,  does  it  not  expect  and  desire 
to  be  guided  toward  the  best  it  can  achieve? 

It  is  the  memory  of  this  experience,  confirmed  subsequently  by  other 
meetings,  that  I  send  to  you  today  —  happy  to  take  part  in  the  homage 
rendered  your  venerable  and  noble  group.  For  its  superb  contribution 
to  the  musical  life  of  our  age  it  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  entire  world 
of  art. 

Thus  to  the  orchestra,  as  well  as  to  its  director  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  its 
highly  cultivated  public,  I  wish  to  express  my  congratulations,  my  best 
wishes,  and  my  enduring  friendship. 

Igor  Markevitch 


To  the  great  Boston  Symphony  on  the  occasion  of  its  85th  Anniversary, 
this  modest  homage  from  a  grateful  composer. 

Gian  Carlo  Menotti 
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nonsense  and  were  soon  forgotten,  sometimes  it  was  the  public  that 
talked  nonsense  and  the  composers  who  were  remembered.  But  discus- 
sion of  new  music,  new  trends  and  composers  had  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  musical  life.  America,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  original 
composers,  not  counting  those  who  came  from  Europe  with  ready-made 
reputations,  and  the  whole  accent  of  musical  life  was  concentrated  on 
execution.  In  this  field  the  standard  was  rather  high:  a  carelessness  of 
performance  which  Moscow  would  have  overlooked  was  not  forgiven 
here.  ...  I  was  introduced  to  Damrosch,  one  of  the  leading  American 
orchestra  conductors.  'Don't  play  him  the  Scythian  Suite,  he  won't 
understand  it,'  I  was  advised.  But  even  in  the  First  Concerto  he  did 
not  turn  the  pages  over  in  time,  and  his  comment  on  the  Classical 
Symphony  was:  'Delightful,  just  like  Kalinnikov.'  I  went  off  in  a  huff, 
but  it  turned  out  that  he  had  intended  this  as  a  compliment;  he  had 
toured  the  whole  of  America  with  Kalinnikov's  symphony." 

In  Manhattan,  "penniless  and  friendless,"  he  may  well  have  been  v 
appalled  at  the  problem  of  winning  attention.  He  managed  to  give  a 
piano  recital  on  November  20,  1918,  and  on  December  10  Modeste 
Altschuler  with  his  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  asked  the  composer 
to  play  in  his  First  Concerto,  and  introduced  the  Classical  Symphony. 
Both  occasions  brought  from  the  critics  remarks  typical  of  that  epoch, 
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when  music  was  so  tied  up  with  extraneous  circumstances  connected 
with  its  title  or  its  composer,  that  the  musical  point  was  quite  missed. 
"Russian  chaos  in  music,"  "godless  Russia,"  "Bolshevism  in  art,"  "a 
carnival  of  cacophony,"  were  remarks  waggishly  showered  upon  the 
strange  visitor,  as  if  the  adventurous  spirit  of  this  artist  exclusively 
absorbed  in  his  art  were  expected  to  bear  a  political  message.  Because 
his  music  had  challenging  sonorities,  it  must  be  a  reflection  of  revolu- 
tionary subversion.  James  Huneker,  who  was  sometimes  more  absorbed 
in  turning  a  clever  phrase  than  in  lending  a  conscientious  ear,  called 
him  a  "Cossack  Chopin,"  a  "musical  agitator."  These  phrases  did  not 
ring  out  as  the  clash  of  weapons  in  a  lusty  battle  over  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  new  music,  nor  provoke  sharp  retorts,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  Petrograd  and  would  be  the  case  in  Paris. 

Prokofiev  received  better  attention  in  Chicago,  probably  because  the 
Scythian  Suite,  which  achieved  a  performance  under  Frederick  Stock,  is 
a  work  too  arresting  to  dismiss  offhand.  "I  had  better  luck  in  Chicago. 
McCormick,  who  lived  in  that  city,  kept  his  promise  and  put  me  in 
touch  with  Stock,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  orchestra,  and  with  Cam- 
panini,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  opera.   My  two  appearances  with  the 
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Chicago  orchestra  were  far  more  successful  than  those  in  New  York." 
Nevertheless,  the  critics  fell  into  the  same  hazy  state  of  misapplication. 
The  Scythian  Suite  was  "Bolshevist";  "The  red  flag  of  anarchy  waved 
tempestuously  yesterday  over  Orchestra  Hall."  Prokofiev  was  a  curious 
exotic  to  be  glanced  at  with  a  smile  and  quickly  forgotten.  He  gave  a 
few  piano  recitals,  but  they  were  little  noticed.  The  Chicago  Opera 
Company  became  interested  in  his  opera  project  The  Love  for  Three 
Oranges,  but  the  opera  was  not  to  achieve  a  production  until  1921.* 
Prokofiev  departed,  discouraged  and  unnoticed,  for  Europe.  He 
returned  in  1920  and  made  a  recital  tour  of  California  without  caus- 
ing any  particular  stir  in  that  state.  A  third  visit,  in  1921,  brought 
performances  of  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges  and  the  new  Third  Piano 
Concerto  in  Chicago;  but  the  Opera,  which  was  produced  under  the 
insistence  of  Mary  Garden,  and  was  carried  to  New  York,  was  not  well 
received  there.  One  wonders  whether  Prokofiev  showed  his  Classical 
Symphony  to  any  conductors  besides  Altschuler.  This,  or  his  vocal 
suite,  The  Ugly  Duckling,  a  precursor  of  Peter  and  the  Wolf,  might 
well  have  wooed  audiences  to  a  due  acclamation  and  awakened  critics 
to  a  realization  that  he  was  something  else  than  a  "wild  Bolshevik." 

*  Nestyev  writes  that  Prokofiev  brought  sketches  for  the  opera  with  him  from  Russia,  but 
Prokofiev  does  not  say  so. 
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Delay  over  the  production  of  the  Three  Oranges  and  lack  of  any 
prospect  for  his  opera,  The  Flaming  Angel,  which  he  was  to  work  upon 
for  three  years,  filled  him  with  discouragement.  "At  times,  as  I  roamed 
New  York's  Central  Park  and  looked  up  at  the  skyscrapers  facing  it,  I 
would  think  with  cold  fury  of  all  the  wonderful  orchestras  in  America 
that  cared  nothing  about  my  music;  of  the  critics  who  never  tired  of 
uttering  platitudes  such  as  'Beethoven  is  a  great  composer'  and  who 
balked  violently  at  anything  new;  of  the  managers  who  arranged  long 
tours  for  artists  playing  the  same  old  hackneyed  program  fifty  times 
over.  I  had  come  here  too  soon;  the  child  (America)  was  not  old  enough 
to  appreciate  new  music.  Should  I  go  home?  But  how  was  I  to  get 
there?  Russia  was  blocked  on  all  sides  by  whiteguard  fronts,  and 
besides,  who  wants  to  return  home  a  failure!" 

In  April,  1920,  he  went  to  Paris  where  Diaghilev  was  preparing  his 
ballet,  Buffoon  ("Chout").  "Diaghilev  was  much  perturbed  by  the  news 
that  Koussevitzky,  recently  arrived  in  Paris,  had  decided  to  give  the 
Scythian  Suite  a  fortnight  before  the  premiere  of  Buffoon  was  sched- 
uled. These  two  popularizers  of  Russian  art  exchanged  several  acrid 
telegrams  on  the  subject  of  which  of  them  should  introduce  me  to 
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Paris.  But  Koussevitzky  would  not  yield,  and  on  April  29,  1921,  the 
Scythian  Suite  was  performed.  On  May  17  Diaghilev  opened  his  season 
with  Buffoon.   I  conducted." 

He  dwelt  in  Western  Europe  until  1932,  and,  thanks  to  the  ballets 
Buffoon,  Le  Pas  d'acier,  and  L'Enfant  prodigue,  produced  by  Diag- 
hilev, the  first  four  symphonies,  the  opera  The  Gambler,  the  choral 
They  Are  Seven,  five  piano  sonatas,  and  several  small  works,  his  con- 
siderable stature  was  more  fully  recognized.  Meanwhile,  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky had  been  his  consistent  champion.  He  had  been  among  the  first 
to  introduce  his  music  in  Russia,  and  likewise  had  become  his  pub- 
lisher. He  had  brought  out  each  of  his  orchestral  works  in  Paris,  as 
they  appeared.  It  was  in  his  third  program  in  Boston  that  Koussevitzky 
began  to  make  known  to  us  the  music  of  Prokofiev  with  the  Scythian 
Suite.  He  continued  to  conduct  Prokofiev's  works  throughout  his 
Boston  career,  repeating  the  best  of  them,  and  carrying  them  to  other 
cities.  The  last  country  to  become  aware  of  Prokofiev  thus  became 
second  to  none  in  admiration  of  his  importance  and  the  enjoyment  6f 
his  music. 

This  Orchestra  soon  became  and  continued  to  be  the  principal  one 
to  introduce  the  music  of  Prokofiev  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Seventy- 
seven  performances  of  twenty-two  different  works  are  listed  in  the 
programs  through  the  years.  Of  these  the  following  had  their  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States:  the  two  Violin  Concertos;  suite  from 
The  Love  for  Three  Oranges;  suite  from  Le  pas  d'acier;  the  Second 
and  Fifth  Piano  Concertos;  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Symphonies;  suite 
from  The  Gambler;  suite  from  Lieutenant  Kije;  the  second  suite  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  Peter  and  the  Wolf;  the  First  Cello  Concerto.  Most 
of  these  works  were  likewise  introduced  in  New  York  City  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  j.  n.  b. 
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BOSTON'S  MOST  TALKED 
ABOUT   THEATRE   CRITIC 


ONE  OF  THE  REASONS  WHY  EVERYBODY'S 

READING  THE  GLOBE  THESE  DAYS. 

MAYBE  YOU'D  BETTER  LOOK  INTO  IT, 


A  good  theatre  critic  must 
be  easy  to  read,  well-read, 
intelligent  and  objective  - 
with  no  axe  to  grind. 

The  Boston  Globe's  Kevin 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND   ORCHESTRA,  NO.  4, 

IN    G   MAJOR,    Op.    58 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fourth  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  performed  at  a  subscription  concert  at  the 
house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  in  March,  1807,  was  first  heard  at  a  public 
concert  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  composer  as 
soloist. 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  Concerto  is  scored  for  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  "His  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 

Beethoven  offered  his  Fourth  Concerto  for  publication  in  the  year 
1806;  just  when  he  began  and  worked  on  it  cannot  be  definitely 
established.*    It  was  first  performed  at  one  of  two  private  concerts  in 

*  With  all  the  circumstantial  records  of  Beethoven's  life  that  exist,  there  remain  many 
mysteries  over  which  the  authorities  are  sadly  at  variance.  Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketch- 
books, decides  that  the  Concerto  in  G  major  must  have  been  composed  in  1805.  Schindler 
dates  it  1804,  "according  to  information  given  by  F.  Ries."  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  thematic 
catalogue  places  it  at  1805,  and  Thayer  entertains  the  "confident  opinion"  that  "this  work 
remained  still  unfinished  until  the  approach  of  the  concert  season,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1806.  Beethoven  offered  it  to  Hoffmeister  and  Kiihnel  in  March,  and  to  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  in  July  of  that  year."  Sketches  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  appear  together  with  those 
for  the  Concerto. 
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discretion 


alstaff  believed,  as  Smith,  Barney  & 
!o.  does,  that  ffthe  better  part  of  valour 

discretion." 

It's  fine  to  be  valorous  about  taxes; 
re  all  realize  the  necessity  for  them. 
ut  it's  a  good  thing,  too,  to  be  discreet 
-and  avoid  taxes  when  possible.  That's 
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ae  way  to  make  money  without  pay- 
lg  any  Federal  income  tax  on  it. 
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rnments  and  other  governmental  au- 
lorities.  The  interest  on  such  bonds 
i  entirely  exempt  from  Federal  income 
ix  .  .  .  and  municipals  are  an  invest- 

ent   second  in   soundness   only  to 
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the  house  of  his  patron  Prince  Lobkowitz,  in  March  of  1807.  Other 
works  heard  at  these  two  gatherings,  and  likewise  announced  as  "new," 
were  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Coriolanus  Overture.  The  first 
public  performance  of  the  Concerto  was  at  that  famous  "Academy" 
on  December  22,  1808  —  the  semi-fiasco  at  which  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Symphonies  and  the  Choral  Fantasia  were  all  heard  for  the  first  time. 
Beethoven  played  the  solo  part  in  the  Concerto  and  Fantasia,  Seyfried 
conducting.  At  a  concert  on  the  next  night  for  the  benefit  of  "Widows 
and  Orphans,"  the  new  concerto  was  scheduled  to  be  performed  by 
Ries.  Having  only  five  days  in  which  to  learn  the  work,  Ries  asked 
the  composer  to  let  him  substitute  the  Third,  in  C  minor.  "Beethoven 
in  a  rage  went  to  young  Stein,  who  was  wise  enough  to  accept  the 
offer;  but  as  he  could  not  prepare  the  concerto  in  time,  he  begged 
Beethoven  on  the  day  before  the  concert,  as  Ries  had  done,  for  per- 
mission to  play  the  C  minor  concerto.  Beethoven  had  to  acquiesce. 
Whether  the  fault  was  the  theatre's,  the  orchestra's,  or  the  player's, 
says  Ries,  the  concerto  made  no  effect.    Beethoven  was  very  angry." 
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Of  the  further  history  of  the  G  major  —  a  Cinderella  of  concertos!  — 
Sir  George  Grove  relates:  "It  remained  for  many  years  comparatively 
unknown.  Between  the  less  difficult  C  minor  ('No.  3')  and  the  more 
imposing  E-flat  ('No.  5')  it  was  overlooked,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
ran  the  risk  of  being  forgotten.  Its  revival  was  due  to  Mendelssohn, 
who  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  appointment  as  conductor  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig  to  bring  forward  this  and  many 
another  fine  composition  which  had  been  unjustly  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  shade.  Schumann  preserved  the  following  little  memorandum 
of  the  performance,  which  took  place  on  November  3,  1836: 

"  'This  day  Mendelssohn  played  the  G  major  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
with  a  power  and  finish  that  transported  us  all.  I  received  a  pleasure 
from  it  such  as  I  have  never  enjoyed,  and  I  sat  in  my  place  without 
moving  a  muscle  or  even  breathing  —  afraid  of  making  the  least 
noise!'  " 

•     • 

Disregarding  the  usual  requirements  of  flash  and  display  in  the  first 
movement  of  a  concerto,  Beethoven  builds  the  initial  allegro  on  gently 
melodic  material,  through  which  the  piano  weaves  its  embroidery  of 
delicate  figurations.  The  piano  opens  softly  (and  contrary  to  prece- 
dent) with  a  five-bar  phrase  of  the  first  theme,  and  then  yields  place 
to  the  orchestra,  which  completes  this  and  sings  a  second,  again  intro- 
ducing it  softly  in  the  strings.  The  development,  with  voices  of  solo 
and  orchestra  blended,  brings  to  pass  in  its  course  two  further  themes, 
each  lyrical  in  character. 

The  andante  con  moto,  which  has  no  like  in  the  literature  of  con- 
certos, contains  within  its  seventy  bars  a  message  whose  import  words 
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cannot  convey.  It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  string  choir  and 
the  piano.  The  former  states  a  short,  imperious  phrase  in  octaves, 
forte  and  staccato:  it  is  a  recitative,  and  yet  it  is  more.  The  piano 
answers  with  a  melody  of  indescribable  tenderness.  The  two  opposing 
voices  continue  their  alternate  phrases,  but  before  the  soft  plea  of  the 
piano,  increasingly  irresistible,  the  austerity  of  the  strings  is  gradually 
mollified,  until  its  capitulates  altogether,  subsiding  into  a  breathless 
pianissimo.  One  is  reminded  of  the  similar  opposition  and  capitula- 
tion in  the  Overture  to  Coriolanus.  The  last  whispering  suspended 
chord  of  the  piano  is  gently  swept  away  as  the  vivace  theme  of  the 
rondo  (further  brightened  by  the  restoration  of  the  major  mode)  is* 
delivered  pianissimo  by  the  strings,  with  its  sprightly  answering  theme 
in  the  piano.  The  finale  follows  a  more  usual  course  to  a  lively  and 
sparkling  conclusion,  light  in  mood,  with  memorable  pianissimo 
episodes. 

The  following  interesting  speculation  about  the  slow  movement  is 
taken  from  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis" 
(Volume  III): 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  Liszt  who  compared  the  slow  move- 
ment of  this  concerto  to  Orpheus  taming  the  wild  beasts  with  his  music. 
This  is  so  apt  that  it  is  almost  free  from  the  general  objection  that  such 
comparisons  tend  at  first  to  substitute  their  own  vividness  for  that  of 
the  music  and  then  to  lose  their  vividness  in  the  necessity  for  tiresome 
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qualifications  of  detail.  But  here  the  comparison  is  remarkably  spiritual 
and  free  from  concrete  externals.  Note,  in  the  first  place,  that,  as  in 
Liszt's  own  symphonic  poem  Orpheus,  it  refers  to  the  taming  of  wild 
Nature,  not  to  the  placating  of  the  Furies,  though  Liszt  tells  us  that  he 
was  inspired  by  the  experience  of  conducting  Gluck's  Orfeo.  But  the 
spiritual,  or,  if  you  prefer  popular  scientific  jargon,  psychological  depth 
of  the  analogy  is  best  shown  in  the  one  point  of  resemblance  between 
this  unique  movement  of  Beethoven's  and  a  very  different  one, 
Orpheus's  first  sustained  address  to  the  Furies  in  Gluck's  opera.  The 
pleadings  of  Orpheus  are  met  phrase  by  phrase  with  a  thunderous  No 
from  the  Furies  in  unison,  until  the  last  No  is  a  chord  which  shows  that 
they  will  at  length  yield.  In  this  andante  the  orchestra  does  not  imitate 
wild  beasts  or  nature,  and  the  pianoforte  does  not  imitate  a  lyre  or  a 
singer.  But  the  orchestra  (consisting  of  the  strings  alone)  is  entirely  in 
octaves,  without  a  vestige  of  harmony,  so  long  as  it  remains  stubborn 
and  rough  in  its  share  of  the  dialogue  with  the  quiet  veiled  tones  of 
the  solo.  After  its  first  soft  pizzicato  note  it  melts  into  harmony.  In  the 
supreme  moment  of  darkness  at  the  end,  the  orchestra  and  solo  join  in 
the  same  material,  whereas  they  had  hitherto  been  totally  contrasted." 

[copyrighted] 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 


In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metre 
nome,  stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  sue 
ceed  and  fail.  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  th 
score  intimately.  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Saf 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  nc 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort- 
gages and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  Its  pri- 
mary function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  —  and 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of 
capital  management.  •■  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives? 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


Tuesday  Evenings  (Series  A)  at  8:30 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  will  be  as  follows: 

MARCH  8 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

MARCH  15 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

MARCH  29 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

CLAUDE  FRANK,  Piano 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Violin 

JULES  ESKIN,  Cello 

APRIL  19 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 
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"TO  LEAD,  NOT  TO  FOLLOW 


>> 


The  following  remarks  were  excerpted  from  a  talk  delivered  at  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League's  Annual  Conference,  June  1965, 
by  Samuel  Rosenbaum,  Trustee,  Recording  Industries  Music  Performance 
Trust  Fund;  Board  Member,  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

"1  don't  believe  in  the  truism  that  'first  you  see  what  money 
you've  got,  then  you  cut  your  cloth  to  fit  your  pattern,  stay- 
ing within  your  means'  Thafs  not  the  way  to  create  great 
art.  You've  got  to  lead,  not  to  follow.  Merely  following 
is  entertainment.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  furnish 
that.  No,  the  true  patron  of  the  performing  arts  tries  to 
stay  a  step  or  two  ahead  of  the  current  taste  and  aptitude 
of  the  community  and  to  lead  them  on." 

Almost  from  its  inception  in  1881,  when  it  was  one  of  two  or  three 
symphony  orchestras  in  this  country,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  early  guidance  of  its  founder  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  became 
recognized  as  a  musical  leader:  Pops  concerts,  1885;  its  own  hall, 
Symphony  Hall,  1900;  Players  Pension  Fund,  1903;  free  concerts  on 
the  Esplanade,  1929;  summer  season,  Berkshire  Festival,  1936;  educa- 
tional center,  Berkshire  Music  Center,  1940;  Open  Rehearsals,  1950; 
first  Western  orchestra  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  1956;  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  1964.  With  the  extension  of  its  playing  year 
into  the  spring  and  summer  months  and  the  addition  of  several  series 
of  concerts  in  Boston,  the  Orchestra  has  had  for  some  time  year-round 
employment  for  its  players.  In  1917  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
became  a  pioneer  in  recording,  and  later  in  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting of  its  concerts.  Through  the  years  the  Trustees  have  earnestly 
attempted  to  keep  the  Orchestra  in  the  forefront.  The  Trustees,  the 
Orchestra,  and  the  Friends  look  hopefully  to  each  of  you  who  reads 
this  program  for  the  help  necessary  to  enable  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  continue  a  position  of  leadership. 

FRIENDS  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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Bartok 
Beethoven 


Berg 
Brahms 


Ravel 
•Dello  Joio 

Faure 
Mahler 

Mendelssohn 

Menotti 

Mozart 

Prokofiev 


Recordings  by  the 

BOSTON   SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf: 


•      -HIS  HUTU'S  voice 

rca  Victor 


Rimsky-Korsakov 
schoenberg 
Schumann 
Strauss 

Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky 


Concerto  for  Orchestra  LM-2643 

Violin  Concerto  (joseph  silverstein)  LM-2852 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica")  LM-2644 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  LM-2701 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-2848 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-2733 

Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  (phyllis  curtin)  LM-7031 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2711 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (van  cliburn)  LM-2724 

Symphony  No.  2  LM-2809 

Piano  Concerto  in  G    )  ,  *  T,,  ^,,_ 

.   __     .     .         J.  (LORIN  HOLLANDER)  LM-2667 

Fantasy  and  Variations  \ 

Elegy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  (samuel  mayes)  LM-2703 

Symphony  No.  1  LM-2642 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-703 1 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  LM-2673 
(Incidental  music  with  chorus,  soloists  and  speaker) 

The  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brindisi  LM-2785 
(With  chorus  and  soloists) 

Symphony  No.  41  and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  LM-2694 

Requiem  Mass  -  Kennedy  Memorial  Service  LM-7030 

Symphony  No.  5  LM-2707 

Symphony  No.  6  LM-2834 

Symphony-Concerto  (samuel  mayes)  LM-2703 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (erick  Friedman)  LM-2732 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (lorin  Hollander)  LM-2732 

Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or"  LM-2725 

"Gurre-Lieder,"  Excerpts  (lili  chookasian)  LM-2785 

Symphony  No.  4  LM-2701 

"Ein  Heldenleben"  LM-2641 
Excerpts  from  "Salome";  The  Awakening  of  Helen 

from  "The  Egyptian  Helen"  (leontyne  price)  LM-2849 

Suite  from  The  Firebird  LM-2725 

Violin  Concerto  (joseph  silverstein)  LM-2852 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (artur  Rubinstein)  LM-2681 
(Monaural  and  Stereophonic) 
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-  PIANO  - 

Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.  Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 
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HARRY  GOODMAN 

Teacher  of  Piano 

143  LONGWOOD  AVENUE 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 
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KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 
Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 

Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

PasqualeCardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Eighty-Fifth  Season,  1965-66 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director 

Concert  in  honor  of  the  recipients  of 
The  Kennedy  International  Awards  in 
Research,  Service  and  Leadership  in  Mental  Retardation 

Monday  Evening,  April  11,  at  8:00 


BEETHOVEN 
HINDEMITH 


PUCCINI 


Overture  Leonore,  No.  3,  Op.  72 

Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes  by 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 


INTERMISSION 


Finale  from  Act  I  of  "La  Boheme11 


Che  gelida  manina;  Si,  mi  chiamano  Mimi; 
Ehi!  Rodolfo;  0  soave  fane iu 11a 

Miml:  ANNA  M0FF0 
Rodolfo:  GEORGE  SHIRLEY 

Marcel lo:  John  Ring 
Schaunard:  Francis  Hester 
Colline:  Harris  Poor 


RANDALL  THOMPSON 


"I  shall  not  die  without  a  hope,, 
from  The  Testament  of  Freedom 


Chorus  pro  Musica 
Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  Director 


BERLIOZ 


Hungarian  March,  "Rakoczy,"  from 
The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Op.  24 


Baldwin  Piano 


RCA  Victor  Records 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director 

Concert  in  honor  of  the  recipients  of 
The  Kennedy  International  Awards  in 
Research,  Service  and  Leadership  in  Mental  Retardation 

Monday  Evening,  April  11,  at  8:00 


BEETHOVEN 


HINDEMITH 


PUCCINI 


Overture  Leonore,  No.  3,  Op.  72 

Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes  by 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 


INTERMISSION 


Finale  from  Act  I  of  MLa  Boheme1' 


Che  gelida  manina;  Si,  mi  chiamano  Mimi; 
Ehil  Rodolfo;  0  soave  fane iu 11a 

Miml:  ANNA  M0FF0 
Rodolfo:  GEORGE  SHIRLEY 

Marcel lo:  John  Ring 
Schaunard:  Francis  Hester 
Colline:  Harris  Poor 


RANDALL  THOMPSON 


"I  shall  not  die  without  a  hope, 
from  The  Testament  of  Freedom 


Chorus  pro  Musica 
Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  Director 


BERLIOZ 


Hungarian  March,  "Rakoczy,"  from 
The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Op.  24 


Baldwin  Piano 


RCA  Victor  Records 


HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CONNECTICUT 
ONCERTS  1965-66 


JORGENSEN  AUDITORIUM  /  APRIL  12,  1966 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director 


Program 

Mozart Symphony  No.  29,  in  A  Major,  K.  201 

I.  Allegro  moderato 
II.  Andante 

III.  Minuet 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

William  Schuman  "A  Song  of  Orpheus" 

Soloist:  Jules  Eskin 

Intermission 

Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  Major,  Op.  83 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.  Allegro  appassionato 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 

Soloist:  Abbey  Simon 

Mr.  Simon  plays  the  Baldwin  Piano 
(Baldwin  Piano  Courtesy  Goss  Piano  Co.,  Hartford) 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY,  JR.,  Manager 
Baldwin  Piano  RCA  Victor  Records 


PROGRAM  NOTES 

Mozart Symphony  No.  29,  in  A  Major,  K.  201 

The  score  requires  a  string  orchestra  with  2  oboes  and  2 
horns. 

Writing  symphonies  for  princes,  young  Mozart  often  seemed 
to  make  fun  of  ceremony.  This  one  has  none  at  all.  It  is  still  a 
favorite,  and  naturally  so,  for  it  is  the  most  direct  and  personal 
symphonic  expression  of  the  lad  of  eighteen,  written  with  the 
true  simplicity  and  disregard  for  show  which  was  natural  to  him. 
It  is  really  a  string  symphony  lightly  colored  by  oboes  and  horns, 
moderate  in  tempi. 


William  Schuman  "A  Song  of  Orpheus" 

Mr.  Schuman  has  supplied  the  following  information  con- 
cerning his  work. 

"A  Song  of  Orpheus,"  Fantasy  for  Violoncello  and  Orches- 
tra, was  commissioned  by  the  Ford  Foundation  for  the  American 
cellist,  Leonard  Rose,  and  is  dedicated  to  my  wife  on  the  occa- 
sion of  our  25th  wedding  anniversary.  It  was  begun  on  September 
28,  1960,  and  completed  July  4,  1961. 

The  original  song,  "Orpheus  With  His  Lute,"  upon  which 
the  Fantasy  is  based,  was  composed  in  1944  for  a  production  of 
"Henry  VIII."  Although  the  present  composition  is  not  in  the 
form  of  set  variations,  all  the  music  grows  out  of  the  melodic 
line  of  the  setting  of  the  text  (below)  which  is  stated  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  composition.  The  words  of  the  song  are  written 
in  the  cello  part  in  order  to  enable  the  soloist  to  perform  the 
melody  with  the  clarity  of  a  singer's  projection. 

"Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing; 
To  his  music  plants  and  flow'rs 


ver  sprung,  as  sun  an 


d  sh 


ow  rs 


There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 


"Every  thing  that  heard  him  play, 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art, 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die." 


Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  Major,  Op.  83 

Composed  in  1881,  this  concerto  had  its  first  performance  at 
Budapest,  November  9  of  that  year,  with  Brahms  as  soloist. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  "My 
dear  friend  and  teacher,  Eduard  Marxsen." 

It  is  amusing  to  note  that  Brahms  once  wrote  as  follows: 
".  .  .1  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny 
pianoforte  concerto  with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in 
B-flat,  and  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  I  have  worked  this  udder, 
which  has  yielded  good  milk  before,  too  often  and  too  vig- 
orously." 

The  "tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concert,"  still  has  no  rival  among 
concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  "tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo" 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted 
between  the  first  movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the 
four-movement  aspect  of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to 
call  it  a  "symphony  with  piano  obbligato."  Later  analysts  have 
been  careful  to  add  that  while  Brahms  has  gone  his  own  way  in 
juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral  parts,  he  has  faithfully 
maintained  structural  concerto  tradition  in  the  order  of  setting 
forth  his  themes. 


Historical  and  Descriptive  Material  by 

John  N.   Burk 


JULES  ESKIN 

Mr.  Eskin  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  princi- 
pal cellist  last  year.  He  became  the  principal  cellist  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  in  1961.  Mr.  Eskin  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
and  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute,  where  Leonard  Rose  was  his 
teacher.  Before  going  to  Cleveland  he  played  with  the  Dallas 
Symphony,  and  was  first  cellist  with  the  New  York  City  Center 
Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra. 


ABBEY  SIMON 

Mr.  Simon  was  born  in  New  York  City  and  began  his  musical 
studies  at  the  age  of  eight  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  He  made  his 
New  York  debut  in  Town  Hall  in  1940  and,  after  service  in  the 
U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II,  has  been  on  continuous  concert 
tours  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Among  his  important  awards  are 
the  Walter  W.  Naumburg  Award,  the  National  Orchestral  Award, 
and  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Medal.  His  concert  appear- 
ances have  taken  him  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Europe,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  Australia,  Israel, 
India,  Hong  Kong  and  New  Zealand. 


Eighty-Fifth  Season,  1965-66 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director 

PHILHARMONIC  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Wednesday  Evening,  April  13,  at  8:30 
Fifth  Program 


MOZART       Symphony  No.  29,  in  A  major,  K.  201 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Andante 

III.  Minuet 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 


SCHUMAN  "A  Song  of  Orpheus'1 

Fantasy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 


INTERMISS ION 


BRAHMS 


^Symphony  No*  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


Soloist 


JULES   ESKIN 


Baldwin  Piano 


*RCA  Victor  Records 
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CONCERTO  No.  2  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  FOR 

PIANOFORTE  AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  83 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1881,  this  concerto  had  its  first  performance  at  Budapest,  November 
9  of  that  year,  with  Brahms  as  soloist. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  tim- 
pani, and  strings.   It  is  dedicated  to  "My  dear  friend  and  teacher,  Eduard  Marxsen." 

It  is  always  a  delight  to  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Billroth,  "when  Brahms, 
after  paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent 
things,  takes  a  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat  pocket  and  says 
casually:  'Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it.'  " 

An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at 
Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quar- 
ters, and  where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  com- 
pleted that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July 
11,  with  the  words  "a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces,"  cautioning  him,  by 
the  way,  to  keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  major. 
He  had  written  to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier  —  "I 


don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  con- 
certo with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B-flat,  and  I  have  reason 
to  fear  that  I  have  worked  this  udder,  which  has  yielded  good  milk 
before,  too  often  and  too  vigorously."  "How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear, 
good  Friend,"  answers  the  grateful  Elisabet,  "to  take  up  your  pen  again 
immediately!  I  have  to  thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good 
news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny  piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzerl, 
and  in  B-flat  —  the  true  and  tried  B-flat!" 

The  "tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto,"  which  Miss  Florence  May 
modestly  refers  to  as  of  "quite  unusual  dimensions,"  still  has  no  rival 
among  concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  "tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo" 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between 
the  first  movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement 
aspect  of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  "symphony  with 
piano  obbligato."  Later  analysts  have  been  careful  to  add  that  while 
Brahms  has  gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral 
parts,  he  has  faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto  tradition  in  the 
order  of  setting  forth  his  themes. 


THE  SOLOIST 
Abbey  Simon  was  born  in  New  York  City  and  began  his  musical 
studies  at  the  age  of  eight  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  He  made  his  New 
York  debut  in  Town  Hall  in  1940  and,  after  service  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
during  World  War  II,  has  been  on  continuous  concert  tours  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Among  his  important  awards  are  the  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Award,  the  National  Orchestral  Award,  and  the  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  Medal.  His  concert  appearances  have  taken  him 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  Australia,  Israel,  India,  Hong  Kong  and  New 
Zealand.  He  has  also  made  numerous  television  and  radio  appear- 
ances in  the  United  States,  Australia  and  Europe.  Since  1950  Mr. 
Simon  has  made  his  residence  in  Geneva  with  his  wife  and  teen-age  son. 


SYMPHONY  No.  4  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  98 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of  1884;  the  remaining 
two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningcn, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  instrumentation  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and  strings. 


w 


hen  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885, 
Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him 


as  far  as  he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  summer. 
He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet. 
"  'God  forbid,'  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his 
biography,  1  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only  a 
few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he 
protested,  'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
hold  of  Nazi:  He  meant  Ignaz  Briill  and  a  second  piano.  Now  J 
realized  that  an  important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was 
afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I  found 
Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  G.  F.  Pohl,  and  Gustav 
Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Briill  played,  Hanslick  and  Billroth 
turned  the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with  Richter, 
read  from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years  before  at  the 
trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite  different.  After 
the  wonderful  Allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial,  but  also  four- 
square and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited  for  one  of 
those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not  feel  impor- 
tant enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more  famous  friends 
of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his  blond  beard  which 
might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval;  Briill  cleared  his 
throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others  stubbornly  made  no 
sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to  break  the  paralyzed  silence. 
Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  'Na,  denn  mann  writer!'  —  the  sign  to  con- 
tinue: whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as  if  he  felt  that  he 
must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too  late,  and  said  quickly,  'The 
whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression  of  two  people  pummelling 
each  other  in  a  frightful  argument.'  Everyone  laughed,  and  the  two 
continued  to  play.  The  strange-sounding,  melody-laden  Andante 
impressed  me  favorably,  but  again  brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I 
bring  myself  to  break  this  silence  with  some  clumsy  banality." 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  Scherzo  "unkempt  and  heavily  humorous,"  and  the  finale  a  splendid 
set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place  at  the 
end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment,  and  the 
party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met  Brahms 
the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken  aback  by 
this  reception  of  his  score.  "  'Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday  that  the 
symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If  people  like 
Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music,  who  can  be 
expected  to  like  it?'    'I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and  Billroth  may 


think  of  it,'  I  answered,  'for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to  them.  I  only 
know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  composer  of  such 
a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  1  had  put 
three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not  be  disturbed. 
If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with  its  sudden  main 
theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket,  while 
the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as  a  set  of  variations, 
leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more  suitable  compan- 
ions.' "  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in  venturing  so  far 
with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited  for  the  heavens 
to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly,  only  protesting 
that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  scherzo,  which  had 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and  that  Beethoven  in  the 
Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  variation  finale.  It  was  plain 
that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  symphony  would  be 
accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a  long  conversation,  that 
having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and  that  a  rehearsal  with 
orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give  a  more  plausible 
account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the  "nasty  scherzo"  a  pre- 
sentable face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Bulow  was  more  encouraging. 
He  wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  composer 
was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised  — 
with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig,  where 
there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February  18,  1886.  In 
Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by  the  Philharmonic  under 
Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different.  "Though  the  symphony  was 
applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence  May,  "and  praised  by  all 
but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  th e  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its 
two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  striking 
impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  First  Symphony  in 
G  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred  major  symphoniesl).  Even 
in  Meiningen,  where  the  composer  conducted  the  Symphony  with 
Biilow's  orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed.  It  took  time  and  repetition 
to  disclose  its  great  qualities. 

Copyright,  1966,  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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Symphony  No.  29,  in  A  major,  K.  201 


I.  Allegro  moderato 

II .  Andante 

III.  Minuet 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 


SCHUMAN  "A  Song  of  Orpheus" 

Fantasy  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


*Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 
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Eighty-Fifth  Season,  1965-66 
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BRAHMS 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major, 

Op.  83 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  appassionato 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  enargico  e  passionato 
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ABBEY  SIMON 


Mr.  Simon  plays  the  Baldwin  Piano 


Baldwin  Piano 


RCA  Victor  Records 
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POUR  LES  FANFARES!"    j 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  French  horn,  it  is  generally  accepte 
that  it  was  developed  in  France  during  the  17th  century  •  An  outgrowth  of  the  earl 
primitive  and  the  later  sophisticated  hunting  horn,  its  value  in  the  use  of  Fanfare 
was  acclaimed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  •  It  was  also  discovered  that  Strang 
and  wonderful  musical  effects  could  be  had  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  •  One  ( 
the  first  orchestral  uses  came  in  1717  when  Handel  included  the  French  horn  in  hi 
score  of  the  "Water  Music"  •  The  modern  instrument  embodies  a  main  tube  measurin 
approximately  7  feet  4  inches  in  length,  coiled  in  circles  and  finally  expanding  into 
widely  flared  bell  •  As  the  French  horn  lends  its  importance  to  the  value  of  the  moder 
symphony  orchestra,  so  too  does  the  trained  and  reliable  insurance  office  develop 
modern  and  sensible  insurance  program  for  business  and  personal  accounts  •  We  woul 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  analyze  your  need  for  complete  protection. 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

"There  is  a  daring  quality  in  Beethoven  that  should  never  be  lost" 
says  Leinsdorf  with  particular  reference  to  the  great  Third  Symphony 
...the  "  Eroica".  There  is  also  a  daring,  prophetic  quality  in  Mahler's 
First  Symphony,  though  in  a  very  different  idiom.  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  give  each  of  these  works  performances 
characterized  by  profound  understanding  and  sonic  beauty.  Hear 
them  in  Dynagrooye  sound  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  albums. 
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EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  currently  on  view  in 
the  Gallery  is  loaned  by  the  Gallery  of 
Tyringham,  Massachusetts. 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN  ELECTED 

TO  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA'S  BOARD 

OF  TRUSTEES 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  an- 
nounced with  pleasure  the  election  of 
Philip  K.  Allen  of  Andover,  Massachu- 
setts, to  the  Orchestra's  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  election  of  Mr.  Allen  brings 
the  Orchestra's  Board  membership  to 
total  of  twenty-two  including  five 
Trustees  Emeritus. 

Mr.    Allen    is    a    native    of    Walpole 
Massachusetts)    and    is    a    graduate    of 
Phillips    Academy,    Andover    and    Yale 
Jniversity.    Prior  to  enlisting  as  a  Pri- 
vate in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1940,  he  spent 
useveral  years  as  a  teacher  at  the  Cam- 
Jpridge    School    and    Phillips    Academy. 
Upon  discharge  from   the   service   as   a 
yLieutenant  Colonel,  Mr.  Allen  was  with 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Office  at  Harvard, 
served  two  years  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  Senate,  and  returned  to  Harvard 
as  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions. 
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He  has  been  active  in  Massachusetts 
Republican  State  Committee  affairs  for; 
many  years  serving  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary and  later  as  Chairman  from  1961 
to  1963. 

During  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
Mr.  Allen  was  Chief  Clerk  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and* 
from  1955  to  1957  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Af- 
fairs. For  three  years  he  was  Assistant* 
General  Manager  for  Finance  of  Bos- 
ton's educational  broadcasting  station, 
WGBH,  and  since  1959  has  been  a 
Selectman  of  the  Town  of  Andover. 
Mr.  Allen  is  a  Director  of  the  Duplicon 
Company  in  Westboro  and  Walpole 
Woodworkers;  Trustee  of  Hurricane 
Island  Outward  Bound  School,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Abbot  Academy, 
Andover;  a  Corporator  of  the  Andover 
Savings  Bank,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  and  the  Pike  School,  Andover; 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Massa- 
chusetts  Chapter  Arthritis   Foundation. 

Mr.  Allen,  whose  father,  Philip  R. 
Allen,  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Orchestra 
from  1942  to  1962,  will  immediately 
assume  his  new  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  Orchestra's  Board. 
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Remarks  by  Henry  B.  Cabot  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  March  21,  1966. 

I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  and  I  hope 
simply  about  the  Symphony's  finances — 
not  so  much  the  figures  but  what  lies 
behind  the  figures. 

The  chief  expense  of  this  Orchestra — 
62%  of  it — is  in  payments  to  musicians. 
In  other  words  the  salaries  and  fees  of 
players,  conductors,  soloists  and  music 
come  to  almost  two-thirds  of  all  our 
expenses  which  are  over  $3,000,000.  The 


:ost  of  management,  ushers,  box  office, 
>rograms,  property  maintenance,  travel, 
nsurance — every  other  expense  takes 
about  one-third. 

Our  players  now  receive  annual  sal- 
aries comparable  with  those  in  other 
orchestras  like  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago  and  also  comparable  with 
the  Harvard  faculty.  If  we  want  to 
maintain  quality  we  must  keep  in  line. 
Furthermore  there  is  a  growing  shortage 
of  first-class  players,  especially  string 
players.  The  orchestras  of  the  United 
States  must  offer  a  decent  living  to 
young  people  who  want  to  be  profes- 
sional musicians — salaries  comparable  to 
those  paid  to  college  faculties.  In  short, 
the  facts  of  musical  life  mean  that  our 
salaries  and  those  of  other  orchestras 
must  and  will  continue  to  increase.  For 
of  one  thing  I  can  assure  you  the  Trus- 
tees are  determined  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  this  great  Orchestra.  So  ex- 
penses are  sure  to  go  up. 

What  about  income?  Ours  comes 
from  three  sources:  tickets  75%,  record 
royalties,  etc.  12%,  and  income  on  our 
investments  13%.  We  can  do  little  to 
increase  income  from  records.  Only 
additional  capital  will  increase  income 
from  investments.  We  can  and  do  raise 
ticket  prices.  Here,  however,  we  must 
always  stop  and  think  of  the  music 
lovers  we  may  be  pricing  out  of  Sym- 
phony Hall.  In  this  respect  we  are 
more  like  a  hospital  or  college  than  a 
business. 

During  the  last  five  years  expenses 
have  increased  $746,000;  income  has 
increased  $691,000.  So  income,  even 
with  the  very  large  increase  due  to  the 
Mercer  legacy,  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  expenses.  Now  during  this  same 
period  our  gifts  from  all  sources  have 
gradually    increased    so    that    they    now 


R&D  MEN 
GRAVITATE  TO 
BOH. 

Some  potent  centripetal  force  seems 
to  draw  scientists,  technicians,  and 
engineers  to  Book  Clearing  House  in 
growing  numbers.  Actually,  it's  no 
secret:  they  simply  come  to  our  ex- 
ceedingly well-stocked  Text  &  Techni- 
cal Book  department  (on  the  second 
floor)  for  fast  and  certain  fulfillment 
of  their  technical-book  needs.  And, 
being  interested  in  the  arts  as  well, 
they  often  pause  to  browse  at  our 
long  book  and  record  counters  down- 
stairs.   Why? 

1 .  Hundreds  of  new  books 

2.  Hundreds  of  book  bargains 

3.  11,000  paperback  titles 

4.  The  aforesaid  technical  books 

5.  10,000  record  titles 

6.  Literary  reviews  and  quarterlies 

7.  Our  left-bank  sidewalk  carts 

of  books 

That's  right.    Seven  kinds 
of  food  for  thought  at 


BOOK 

CLEARING 

HOUSE 

423   BOYLSTON   STREET 
BOSTON        •        CO  7-1600 
Open  Wednesday  evenings  till  9 

MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  DISPATCHED  AT  ONCE 
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Our  exclusive  French  knit  looks 
and  feels  like  luxurious  silk  .  .  . 
yet  resists  wrinkles  and  washes 
.  .  .  Will  become  your  favorite  for 
dress  up  or  dress  down  ...  be  it 
for  traveling  or  staying  in  town. 
Black,  sizes  6  to  16,  colors  to  order. 

$69.95 

Wellesley  Quincy 


amount  to  about  $300,000.  Unfortunatelyv 
this  is  not  enough  to  fill  the  gap  between 
income  and  expense  and  we  have  had] 
to  dip  into  capital.  That,  briefly,  is  the 
story.  To  meet  the  problem  the  Trus- 
tees propose  to  undertake  to  raise  ad- 
ditional capital.  Plans  are  in  the  making' 
and  will  be  announced  soon. 


CHAMBER  PLAYERS  AT 
JORDAN  HALL,  APRIL  22 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play 
ers  will  be  heard  in  their  final  Jordan  ^ 
Hall  concert  this  season  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, April  22,  at  8:30.  Their  program 
will  begin  with  Mozart's  Quartet  for 
Flute,  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello,  K.  285, 
played  by  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Jo- 
seph Silverstein,  Burton  Fine  and  Jules 
Eskin.  Then  Everett  Firth  and  Mr.  Fine 
will  present  Variations  for  Four  Drums 
and  Viola  by  Michael  Colgrass,  follow- 
ing which  Ralph  Gomberg,  Sherman 
Walt  and  Claude  Frank  will  play  David 
Diamond's  Partita  for  Oboe,  Bassoon 
and  Piano.  The  program  will  conclude 
with  the  Brahms  Trio  in  E-flat  for  Piano, 
Violin  and  Horn,  Op.  40,  played  by 
Claude  Frank,  Mr.  Silverstein  and 
James  Stagliano. 

Tickets    for    the    above    concert    are 

available  at  the  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office, 

30   Gainsborough    Street,    Boston    02115 

(KE  6-2412).  The  prices  are  $4.00,  $3.50, 

$3.00,  and  $2.50. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  will  make 
a  transcontinental  tour.  Their  schedule 
includes  concerts  at  the  Parke-Bernet 
Gallery  in  New  York  on  May  2;  Syra- 
cuse University,  May  3;  Detroit,  May 
4;  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  May  5  and  6; 
University  of  Illinois,  Carbondale,  May 
8-10;  Denver,  May  14-15;  Phoenix, 
May  17-19;  and  the  Ojai  Festival,  Ojai, 
California,  May  20-22. 


You 

can  expect 
a  masterful 
performance. 

No  matter  how  small  —  or  large  —  your  insurance 
portfolio  may  be,  it's  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
highly  qualified  specialist  such  as  "The  Man  With 
The  Plan"  can  evoke  a  superior  performance  from  it. 

He  has  the  ability  to  select  the  right  coverages 
from  the  many  offered  by  the  Employers'  Group  of 
Insurance  Companies. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  your  Employers'  Group 

agent,  "The  Man  With  The  Plan"  in  your  community  soon? 


THE  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
New  England  Regional  Office,  40  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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"Gerald  and  I  were  discussing  my  money,  Daddy, 
and  he  has  some  really  neat  ideas . . . ." 


Fortunately,  Lucy's  father  consented  to  give  Gerald  only  her  hand 
in  marriage  —  not  the  tidy  sum  Aunt  Agatha  left  her.  That's  safely 
tucked  away  in  an  investment  management  account  at  Old  Colony. 

Under  this  arrangement,  Old  Colony  assumes,  full  responsibility 
for  Lucy's  money.  Makes  the  day-to-day  investment  decisions,  clips 
the  coupons,  exercises  the  options,  keeps  the  records  and  supplies 
the  necessary  data  at  tax  time. 

Father  sleeps  better  nights,  knowing  that  Lucy's  nestegg  is  under 
the  full-time  care  of  a  team  of  investment  specialists  whose  expertise 
he  knows  from  personal  experience. 

And  Gerald?  Frankly,  he  might  as  well  forget  the  tip  his  barber 
gave  him  about  sesame-seed  futures! 

Possibly  you  know  someone  in  your  family  whose  portfolio  could 
benefit  from  this  sort  of  professional  attention.  If  so,  send  'em  round! 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


Tenth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  19,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Bach Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1,  in  F  major 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Minuet;  Trio;  Polacca;  Trio 

Hindemith  ...    Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler"  (Matthias  the  Painter) 

I.     Angelic  Concert 
II.     Entombment 
III.     Temptation  of  St.  Anthony 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms *Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


["] 
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BRANDENBURG  CONCERTO  No.   1,  IN  F  MAJOR 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


Concerto  jmo  a  2  Corni  di  Caccia. 
2  Violini,  una  Viola  e  Violoncello, 


Bach  presented  his  six  "Brandenburg"  Concertos  to  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg 
in  1721. 

The  autograph  title  of  the  First  is  as  follows: 
5  Hautb.  e  Bassono.  Violino  Piccolo  concertato 
col  Basso  Continuo." 

The  harpsichord  used  in  this  performance  was  made  by  Frank  Hubbard,  and  is 
played  by  Igor  Kipnis. 

The  great  variety  among  the  six  Brandenburg  Concertos  lies  both 
in  the  various  combinations  of  instruments  and  in  the  ways  they 
are  juxtaposed  and  divided  and  treated.  The  First  Concerto  balances 
the  strings  and  continuo  with  two  "Hunting"  horns  (without  valves  and 
capable  of  high  harmonics),  three  oboes,  bassoon  (which  doubles  the 
cello  part  except  in  the  first  trio),  and  the  violino  piccolo,  which  is  the 
principal  solo  instrument.  The  violino  piccolo,  or  Quartgeige,  obsolete 
shortly  after  Bach's  time,  was  a  three-quarter  sized  violin  tuned  a  minor 
third  higher  than  the  usual  instrument.  Its  size  deprived  it  of  power 
and  led  Professor  Tovey  to  speak  of  the  "struggling  violino  piccolo, 
that  has  more  difficulty  in  getting  the  upper  hand  than  any  other  solo 


+^rn  diulduatit 


sparks  our  Spring  into  Summer  collection.  There 
are  exciting  dresses  from  Thailand,  the  talented 
Tina  Leser  has  designed  and  sent  another  group 
from  India.  All  of  these  are  exclusive  with  Hur- 
witch  Bros.  In  addition,  suits  from  Portugal  and 
dresses  from  Italy  give  everyone  a  chance  to 
express  her  own  personality  at 


^^ruii/dfiros. 


TWENTY  NEWBURY  STREET 
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in  the  whole  classical  repertoire"  (a  regular  violin  is  used  in  the  present 
performances).  The  violino  piccolo  plays  along  with  the  first  violins  in 
the  opening  movement,  in  which  the  instruments  are  all  exploited  in 
full  sonority,  but  emerges  in  the  slow  movement  as  an  individual  voice 
and  so  continues.  In  the  Adagio  a  four-measure  theme  is  played  by  the 
first  oboe  and  violino  piccolo  in  turn,  the  lower  instruments  also  taking 
it  up.  The  Minuet  alternates  with  three  trios,  the  second  a  polacca, 
these  offering  a  distinct  color  variety:  The  first  trio  is  scored  for  two 
oboes  and  bassoon  only,  the  polacca  for  the  strings,  and  the  last  trio  for 
the  horns  and  oboes.  The  score  indicates  a  da  capo  of  the  Minuet  after 
each  of  these  sections,  according  to  which  it  would  be  heard  four  times, 
a  procedure  surely  more  suitable  as  background  extension  for  a  none 
too  attentive  princely  gathering  than  for  a  modern  concert  perform- 
ance. In  the  score  this  minuet  movement  follows  the  second  Allegro, 
which  would  make  it  a  sort  of  pendant  to  a  complete  and  orthodox 
three-movement  concerto  grosso. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Designers  of  the  instruments  for 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON  •  FORD  MEMORIAL 

AUDITORIUM,  DETROIT  •  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

PHILADELPHIA    •    LINCOLN   CENTER,    NEW   YORK 

KENNEDY  CENTER,  WASHINGTON 
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Christian 
Science 

Sunday  services 
10:45  a.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

(July,  August:  10:45  a.m.  only) 

Sunday  School, 
Nursery,  10:45  a.m. 

Wednesday  Testimony 
Meetings  7:30  p.m. 

The  Mother  Church 
The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
in  Boston 

Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets 
off  Huntington  Ave. 
(Symphony  Station) 

'••  ■••...                                                                    "  ■■■■ 
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The  country  club  Unit 

The  knit  with  a  new  Chanel  look 

to  its  jacket,  a  new 

crochet  neckline  on  its  dress. 

A  lovely  ensemble  that 

goes  to  an  afternoon  wedding, 

packs  well  any  time  of  the  year. 

Blue,  white  or  navy  linen,  acrylic, 

and  triacetate.  By  Young  Viewpoint 

in  sizes  12y2  to  22y2.  $65 

Women  s  Gown  Shop,  fifth  floor 

Filenes  Boston,  Southshore,  Northshore, 

Chestnut  Hill  and  Natick 
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In  May  of  the  year  1718,  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cdthen,  travelling 
to  Carlsbad  to  take  the  waters,  was  attended  by  some  of  his  musical 
retinue  —  five  musicians  and  a  clavicembalo,  under  the  surveillance  of 
his  Kapellmeister,  Bach.  He  may  have  encountered  there,  in  friendly 
rivalry,  another  musical  prince,  Christian  Ludwig,  Margraf  of  Branden- 
burg, youngest  son  of  the  Great  Elector  by  a  second  wife.  This  digni- 
tary, a  young  bachelor  passionately  devoted  to  music,  boasted  his  own 
orchestra,  and  was  extravagantly  addicted  to  collecting  a  library  of 
concertos.  Charmed  with  Bach's  talent,  he  immediately  commissioned 
him  to  write  a  brace  of  concertos.  Bach  did  so  —  at  his  leisure;  and  in 
three  years'  time  sent  him  the  six  concertos  which  have  perpetuated 
this  prince's  name.  The  letter  of  dedication,  dated  March  (or  May)  24, 
1721,  was  roundly  phrased  in  courtly  French  periods,  addressed  "A  son 
altesse  royale,  Monseigneur  Cretien  Louis  Marggraf  de  Bran denb our g," 
and  signed  with  appropriate  humility  and  obedient  servitude:  "Jean 
Sebastian  Bach"  (all  proving  either  that  Bach  was  an  impeccable  French 
scholar,  or  that  he  had  one  conveniently  at  hand).  The  Margraf  does 
not  seem  to  have  troubled  to  have  had  them  performed  (the  manuscript 
at  least  shows  no  marks  of  usage);  cataloguing  his  library,  he  did  not 
bother  to  specify  the  name  of  Bach  beside  Brescianello,  Vivaldi,  Ven- 
turini,  or  Valentiri,  and  after  his  death  they  were  knocked  down  in  a 


Superior  tone, 
responsive  action  and 
durability  are  essential 
attributes  of  piano 
excellence.  These  qualities 
have  made  Steinway  the 
choice  of  a  vast  majority 
of  leading  artists  for 
more  than  a  century  and 
they  are  bound  to  be 
equally  gratifying  to  YOU 
as  the  proud  owner 
of  a  Steinway. 
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BORIS  AND  MILTON  — Boston 


The  Principal  Trumpet  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been 
playing  the  trumpet  —  progressively  well,  of  course  —  since  he  was 
eight.  A  native  of  Alpha,  Illinois,  he  attended  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity and  New  York  University,  continuing  his  musical  education  at  the 
Julliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York,  where  he  studied  with  William 
Vacchiano. 

Before  his  arrival  in  Boston,  he  played  with  the  New  York  City 
Center  Opera  and  Ballet  Company  and  the  Houston  Symphony;  he  was 
also  a  soloist  with  Paul  Lavalle's  Band  of  America. 

Mr.  Ghitalla,  who  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1951  and  thus 
celebrates  his  fifteenth  anniversary  in  1966,  is  also  a  teacher  of  music 
at  Boston  University  and  Tanglewood. 

This  salute  to  a  member  of  the  Orchestra  is  presented  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  with  the  re- 
minder that  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


FOUNDED   1831 


TRUST    DEPARTMENT,    135    DEVONSHIRE   ST. 


MEMBER   F.D.I.C. 
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job  lot  of  a  hundred  concertos,  or  another  of  seventy-seven  concertos, 
at  about  four  groschen  apiece.* 

There  are  those  in  later  times  who  are  angered  at  reading  of  the 
lordly  casualness  of  the  high-born  toward  composers.  One  might  point 
out  that  Bach  in  this  case  very  likely  took  his  princes'  airs  as  in  the 
order  of  things,  that  they  brought  him  an  assured  subsistence  and 
artistic  freedom  which  was  not  unuseful  to  him.  In  this  case,  Bach 
composed  as  he  wished,  presumably  collected  his  fee,  and  was  careful 
to  keep  his  own  copy  of  the  scores,  for  performance  at  Cothen.  He  was 
hardly  the  loser  by  the  transaction,  and  he  gave  value  received  in  a 
treasure  which  posterity  agrees  in  calling  the  most  striking  develop- 
ment of  the  concerto  grosso  form  until  that  time. 

The  discerning  Albert  Schweitzer  called  the  Brandenburg  Concertos 
"the  purest  products  of  Bach's  polyphonic  style.  Neither  on  the  organ 
nor  on  the  clavier  could  he  have  worked  out  the  architecture  of  a  move- 
ment with  such  vitality;  the  orchestra  alone  permits  him  absolute  free- 
dom in  the  leading  and  grouping  of  the  obbligato  voices.  .  .  .  One  has 

*  The  manuscripts  came  into  the  possession  of  J.  P.  Kirnberger,  pupil  of  Bach,  and  subse- 
quently his  pupil,  the  Princess  Amalie,  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great.  They  ultimately  came, 
with  this  lady's  library,  to  the  Staatsbibliothek  in  Berlin. 
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Word-association 

test 


When  you  say  "Boston"  to  a  non-Bostonian,  there's  at  least 
an  even  chance  he'll  say  "beans."  But  if  he  doesn't,  he's 
almost  certain  to  say  "Symphony."  Which  is  not  surprising. 
The  Symphony  has  been  just  about  the  finest  thing  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  long  time  now.  No  matter  what  else  changes,  we 
suspect  it  always  will  be. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
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only  to  go  through"  these  scores,  in  which  Bach  has  marked  all  the 
nuances  with  the  utmost  care,  to  realize  that  the  plastic  pursuit  of  the 
musical  idea  is  not  in  the  least  formal,  but  alive  from  beginning  to  end. 
Bach  takes  up  the  ground-idea  of  the  old  concerto,  which  develops  the 
work  out  of  the  alternation  of  a  larger  body  of  tone  —  the  tutti  —  and 
a  smaller  one  —  the  concertino.  Only  with  him  the  formal  principle 
becomes  a  living  one.  It  is  not  now  a  question  merely  of  the  alterna- 
tion of  the  tutti  and  the  concertino;  the  various  tone-groups  interpene- 
trate and  react  on  each  other,  separate  from  each  other,  unite  again,  and 
all  with  an  incomprehensible  artistic  inevitability.  The  Concerto  is 
really  the  evolution  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  theme.  We  really  seem 
to  see  before  us  what  the  philosophy  of  all  ages  conceives  as  the  funda- 
mental mystery  of  things  —  that  self-unfolding  of  the  idea  in  which  it 
creates  its  own  opposite  in  order  to  overcome  it,  creates  another,  which 
again  it  overcomes,  and  so  on  and  on  until  it  finally  returns  to  itself, 
having  meanwhile  traversed  the  whole  of  existence.  We  have  the  same 
impression  of  incomprehensible  necessity  and  mysterious  contentment 
when  we  pursue  the  theme  of  one  of  these  concertos,  from  its  entry  in 
the  tutti  through  its  enigmatic  struggle  with  its  opposite,  to  the  moment 
when  it  enters  into  possession  of  itself  again  in  the  final  tutti." 

[copyrighted] 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street     •     Boston 

Provides  for  the  handicapped  child: 

A  12-year  Academic  Program 
Transportation    •    Vocational  Training 
Medical  and  Dental  Care 

Speech  and  Physical  Therapy 

Social  Development      •      Noon  Meal 

Testing     •     Recreation     •     Camping 

Without  Cost 
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OPENING  THURSDAY  NIGHT,  APRIL  28 


81st  Season 

April  28  —  June  29 

There  will  be  concerts  every  night 
with  the  exception  of  Sundays. 


Tickets  on  sale  at  Box  Office  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  each  concert. 
(CO  6-1492) 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
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SYMPHONY,  "MATHIS  DER  MALER"    ("MATTHIAS  THE 

PAINTER") 
By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  in  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895; 
died  in  Frankfort-am-Main,  December  28,  1963 


Hindemith's  "Symphony,"  three  orchestral  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed 
opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin 
under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  March  12,  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  introduced  it  to  this 
country  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
October  4,  1934.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  December  7  of  the  same  season,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

The  opera  Mathis  der  Maler,  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last  brought 
to  the  stage  of  the  Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler, 
May  28,  1938.  The  first  American  performance  of  the  Opera  was  given  by  Boston 
University  February  17,  195G,  under  the  direction  of  Sarah  Caldwell. 

The  orchestration  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion,  and  strings. 

Before  Hindemith's  Mathis  der  Maler  was  made  known  as  a  stage 
piece,  those  who  examined  and  described  the  "Symphony"  which 
the  composer  drew  from  it  were  content  to  compare  the  three  move- 
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ments  with  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isenheim  Altar  piece  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork 
of  Matthias  Grunewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German  painter  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  composer  identifies  the 
three  movements  specifically  enough  with  the  three  fine  panel  groups 
of  Grunewald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera  is  con- 
sidered, for  although  the  orchestral  excerpts  figure  importantly  in  the 
opera,  and  are  lifted  bodily  from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces  too, 
with  their  devotional  spirit,  pervade  the  opera  and  there  take  on  a 
special  symbolism  connected  with  the  dramatic  action.  For  example, 
the  third  movement,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,"  becomes, 
in  the  sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter  himself,  drawn  into 
the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  distracted  for  the 
moment  from  his  entire  devotion  to  his  art. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the  opera.  Its  principal 
melody,  "Es  sangen  drei  Engel,"  appears  frequently  in  the  opera  itself, 
and  is  sometimes  varied.  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,"  to  be 
found  in  the  sixth  scene,  is  there  given  an  added  effect  by  choral  treat- 
ment.*  "The  Entombment"  becomes  the  intermezzo  in  the  final  scene, 


*  The  omission  of  the  chorus  in  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony"  does  not  alter  the 
instrumental  score,  in  which  the  parts  are  doubled.  The  concert  excerpt  is  not  taken  "intact" 
from  the  opera,  but  has  some  excisions  and  additions. 
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and  also  accompanies  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  central  figure  from 
the  world  of  strife. 

The  following  description  of  the  orchestral  symphony  was  written 
by  Heinrich  Strobel,  the  German  critic: 

1.     Angelic  Concert 

(Ruhig  bewegt  —  Ziemlich  lebhafte  Halbe) 

"The  tonal  basis  of  the  symphony  is  D-flat,  in  the  range  of  which  there  lie  the 
old  melodies  used  in  the  first  and  third  parts.  In  the  Angelic  Concert,  the  tension 
between  the  tonalities  of  D-flat  and  G  underlies  the  harmonic  constructions  of  the 
movement.  The  Cantus  firmus,  'Es  sangen  drei  EngeV  ('Three  Angels  Sang'),  which 
we  hear  first  in  the  trombones  (eighth  bar),  is  developed  dynamically  upward.  This 
is  followed  by  a  quick  main  part,  in  three  sections.  The  first  section  is  based  on  a 
theme  (flute  and  first  violins)  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  Hindemith's 
style  in  melodic  development  —  a  melody  which  is  signalized  by  its  wavering  between 
major  and  minor.  A  second  theme  follows  (strings),  of  serener  and  more  lyrical 
character.  A  third  section  deals  with  these  two  themes  in  a  lightly  hovering  fugato, 
to  which  is  added,  again  in  the  trombones,  the  'Angel'  melody.  The  last  phrase  of 
the  'Angel'  melody  leads  back  to  that  tender  serenity  which  spreads  over  the  entire 
movement,  and  which  evokes  for  us  the  gentle  radiance  of  Griinewald's  incomparable 
representation  of  the  Nativity.    A  concise  coda  follows  a  joyous  close,  fortissimo." 

II.     Entombment 

(Sehr  langsam) 

"The  two  chief  themes  of  the  second  movement,   the  Entombment,  are  typical 
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of  Hindemith's  melodic  style  —  the  first  with  its  purely  'linear'  structure  (muted 
strings,  wood  wind);  the  second  with  its  intervallic  structure  of  fourths  and  fifths 
(oboe,  then  flute,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment).  In  wonderful  simplicity  ascend 
the  melodic  lines  of  the  solo  wood  winds;  and  how  beautiful  is  the  effect  of  the 
plaintive  call  of  the  clarinet,  after  the  short  crescendo  and  the  pause!" 

III.    The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony 

(Sehr  langsam,  frei  im  Zeitmass  —  Lebhaft) 

"It  is  the  third  movement  which  is  executed  in  the  broadest  and  boldest  manner. 
From  the  visual  tension  of  Griinewald's  picture,  an  aural  tension  has  been  created. 
The  power  of  the  music  is  so  marked  that  one  might  almost  be  induced  to  impart 
to  this  movement  a  poetic  interpretation,  although  the  themes  are  developed  in  a 
strictly  linear  manner,  and  even  the  most  grandiose  sound  effects  betray  a  cogent 
musical  logic.  Hindemith's  art  of  tonal  disposition  is  consorted  with  a  power  of 
fancy  which  astonishes  even  those  who  best  know  his  works.  The  Temptation  of 
the  Saint  develops  over  a  tremendous  tonal  canvas,  from  the  opening  unison  of  the 
strings  (bearing  the  quotation,  Ubi  eras,  bone  Jhesu  ubi  eras,  quare  non  affuisti  ut 
sanares  vulnera  meal),  up  to  the  brass  chorale  of  the  final  Hallelujah.  The  cycle  of 
the  key  of  D-flat  is  the  foundation  of  the  harmonic  development,  the  symbol  of 
Sanctity.  The  greater  the  struggle  of  the  contesting  forces,  the  more  widely  does 
the  piece  depart  from  this  harmonic  basis.  The  ascent  of  the  string  unisono,  which 
is  intensified  in  an  astonishing  manner  by  the  opposing  figure  in  the  brass  instru- 
ments, is  a  striking  example  of  the  crescendo  developed  in  the  linear  manner.  This 
heroic  statement  is  followed  by  the  first  assault  of  the  opposing  forces  (if  this 
expression  can  be  applied  to  so  purely  musical  a  process),  with  another  theme  for 
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Do  you  f&member  the 

$100,000  thundeiStoifh  on 

cAugust  12, 1937? 


Koussevitzky  was  conducting  the  Boston  Symphony  at  the  4th  annual 
Tanglewood  Concert  in  a  "circus  tent."  Suddenly  the  rain  let  loose  with 
such  a  fury  that  it  even  drowned  out  the  loud  Wagnerian  music. 

Koussevitzky  quietly  stopped  his  orchestra  and  announced  that  he  would 
not  bring  the  Boston  Symphony  back  to  Tanglewood  until  there  was  an 
adequate  shelter  for  his  concerts. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  $100,000  fund-raising  campaign  for  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Shed  which  was  completed  in  1940.  (Incidentally, 
Koussevitzky  DID  return  the  following  summer.) 

If  you  remember  the  early  days  of  Tanglewood,  chances  are  you're  in  a 
good  position  to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  life  insurance  coin — oppor- 
tunity. New  England  Life  offers  a  number  of  ways  for  you  to  use  life  insur- 
ance in  business  or  in  your  estate  plans  to  strengthen  your  financial  position. 
You  may  be  overlooking  these  opportunities;  they  could  save  you  a  good 
deal  of  money.  For  a  free  PORTFOLIO  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  write  to  us 
at  Dept.  SP  4,  501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 17. 

New  England  Life 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company:  All  forms  of  individual  and  Group  Life 
Insurance,  Annuities  and  Pensions,  Group  Health  Coverages. 
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the  unison  strings.  The  solo  wood  winds  answer,  while  the  stream  of  motion  flows 
on  in  the  strings.  A  grandiose  passage  closes  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  There 
is  a  long  and  elaborate  working-out.  The  battle  is  already  decided  when  the  key 
of  D -flat  is  again  reached  with  the  fugato.  Clarinets,  then  the  horn,  recur  to  the 
theme  of  the  unisono  string  introduction;  we  hear,  in  the  wood  winds,  the  hymn, 
Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem;  and  then,  fortissimo  on  the  brass,  the  Hallelujah  leads  us 
to  a  resplendent  and  triumphant  close  in  D-flat  major." 

"Hindemith's  style  has  gained  in  tonal  plasticity  to  the  same  degree 
that  he  has  simplified  his  art  technically.  The  few  themes  of  the  sym- 
phony are  tonal  symbols  of  extraordinary  vitality  and  perceptibility, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  obey  a  logic  that  is  subject  to  wholly  per- 
sonal laws.  The  effect  is  further  increased  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  the  first  part,  Angelic  Concert  (based  on  the  picture  of  the  Nativity 
painted  by  Grunewald  for  the  Isenheim  Altar),  and  in  the  third  part 
(the  Vision  of  the  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony),  old  church  melodies 
are  used.  These  ancient  melodies  constitute  the  true  germ-cell  of 
music;  they  determine  its  melodic  and  harmonic  tissue. 

"But  this  is  nothing  new  in  Hindemith's  case.  The  liturgical  modes 
have  exercised  a  deep  influence  on  his  music.  This  influence  is  evident 
in  his  Marienleben  and  in  Das  Unaufhorliche;  it  breaks  through  again 
with  all  its  force  in  Mathis  der  Maler.  It  seems  as  though  Hindemith, 
after  many  digressions,  were  recurring  to  his  works  of  a  decade  ago. 
The  pathos,  the  subdued  lyricism,  the  plasticity  of  the  musical  vision 
—  all  these  appear  to  establish  a  connection  between  his  most  recent 
art  and  its  earlier  expression.  .  .  . 

"The  simplicity  of  Mathis  der  Maler  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
Hindemith  is  renouncing  his  principle  of  polyphonic  development. 
Polyphony,  counterpoint  inspired  by  Bach,  remains  the  basis  of  his 
musical  thinking  and  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, he  has  abandoned  more  and  more  all  dispensable  contrapuntal 
ballast,  and  has  lightened  his  linear  style.  .  .  . 
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"This  polyphonic  style  gains,  in  the  Mathis  Symphony,  a  symbolic 
force  which  is  something  entirely  new  for  Hindemith.  Without,  as  we 
have  said,  employing  descriptive  music  in  the  ordinary  sense,  effects 
are  obtained  here  which  could  not  have  been  realized  by  means  of 
dramatic  expressiveness.  In  this  connection,  we  must  mention  espe- 
cially the  last  movement,  the  pictorial  subject  of  which  (the  Saint 
tortured  by  fantastic  beasts)  stimulated  the  tonal  imagination  of  the 
composer  to  an  exceptional  degree. 

"The  development  of  the  three  movements  is  singularly  clear.  The 
dynamic  curve  descends  from  the  festive  and  happy  Angelic  Concert 
of  the  beginning  to  the  quiet  elegy  of  the  Entombment,  and  then 
proceeds,  after  the  music  of  the  Saint's  ordeal,  to  the  concluding 
Hallelujah  Hymn  ot  the  final  visionary  exaltation." 

[copyrighted] 
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BULOW  AND  BRAHMS'  FOURTH 


The  Fourth  Symphony  was  the  most  intensive,  the  most  protracted 
effort  of  the  fully  rounded  orchestral  Brahms.  The  first  two  move- 
ments and  the  last  two  were  the  result  of  his  two  summers  in  Styria  in 
1884  and  1885.  The  Fourth  Symphony  was  also  the  orchestral  climax 
of  his  career.  After  the  Double  Concerto  of  1887,  no  other  orchestral 
work  was  forthcoming.  The  E  minor  Symphony,  although  for  long  not 
generally  grasped,  became  the  definitive  argument  that  he  was  the 
symphonist  to  succeed  Beethoven. 

Its  emergence  in  performance  was  also  the  highest  point  in  the  life 
of  Hans  von  Bulow  as  Brahms'  most  busy  propagandist.  When  Brahms 
completed  his  score  at  Miirzzuschlag  in  the  Styrian  mountains,  he 
entrusted  it  as  a  matter  of  course  to  Bulow.  Of  Brahms'  many  devoted 
friends,  there  were  two  only  who  seem  to  have  grasped  at  once  the  full 
significance    of    the    Fourth  —  Clara    Schumann    and    Hans    himself. 
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Brahms'  closest  companions  in  Vienna  to  whom  he  played  it  in  a  two 
piano  arrangement  were  appallingly  uncomprehending.  He  was  hesi- 
tant about  first  subjecting  his  latest  effort  to  Vienna.  There  were  other 
conductors  who  would  have  welcomed  the  privilege  of  making  the  new 
Symphony  known  —  Richter  in  Vienna,  Levi  in  Munich,  Wullner  or 
Joachim  in  Berlin,  Dessoff  in  Carlsruhe.  These  were  loyal  workers  in 
the  Brahms  cause  who  had  done  well  for  him,  in  some  cases  despite 
their  involvement  with  the  cause  of  Wagner.  Biilow  had  not  only 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  Brahms;  his  keen  intelligence  at  once  pen- 
etrated the  new  Symphony  as  none  of  his  colleagues  could  have  done. 
What  was  no  less  important,  he  had  what  was  perhaps  the  best  orches- 
tral assemblage  in  Europe  to  bring  it  to  life.  He  had  drilled  his  orches- 
tra at  Meiningen  to  a  fine  point  of  accuracy  and  ensemble.  He  had 
been  since  1880  the  Hofmusikintendant  at  that  little  Duchy,  a  survival 
of  the  feudal  days  of  German  princelings.  The  Duke,  Georg  II,  and 
his  wife,  Helene  von  Heldburg,  were  beneficent  art  patrons  in  the  old 
tradition.  Helene  had  been  Biilow's  pupil.  The  two  had  long  made 
Brahms  a  favorite,  and  were  ready  to  welcome  both  his  score  and  him- 
self. Biilow  was  free  to  rehearse  the  music  of  Brahms  or  whatever  he 
wished,  whether  or  not  a  performance  was  in  hand. 

The  performance  which  took  place  on  October  25,  1885  turned  into 
an  occasion.  Brahms  conducted.  The  musicians  of  the  Kapelle  played 
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well  and  with  zeal  —  partly  because  they  sensed  the  authority  of  the 
composer,  but  principally  because  their  own  more  thoroughly  routined 
leader  had  drilled  them  in  its  every  measure.  When  the  concert  was 
over  and  the  "abonnement"  audience  had  dispersed,  their  majesties 
ordered  the  players  to  return  to  their  places  and  repeat  portions  of  the 
Symphony  in  the  empty  hall  of  the  Residenz. 

There  was  a  sequel  to  this  moving  occasion  which  was  less  fortunate. 
A  tour  by  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  was  arranged  in  which  the  Sym- 
phony was  to  be  the  main  event  of  each  program.  Brahms  was  to 
conduct  in  each  case  and  Bulow  was  to  take  the  stand  for  numbers 
before  and  after  it.  From  November  3  through  25  there  were  perform- 
ances in  Frankfort,  Essen,  Elberfeld,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  The  Hague, 
Krefeld,  Cologne  and  Wiesbaden.  The  undertaking,  which  had  been 
Brahms'  idea,  was  ill-advised.  Friction  was  bound  to  develop  from  their 
close  association  of  concerts  and  travel  through  nine  towns  in  three 
weeks.  The  two  leaders  were  notoriously  "difficult."  Brahms,  as  every- 
one about  him  well  knew,  had  to  be  treated  with  tact  and  forbearance, 
for  he  was  quickly  offended  and  apt  to  withdraw  into  a  shell  of 
silence.  Bulow  was  a  bundle  of  nerves  and  apt,  on  his  part,  to  explode 
and  make  cutting  remarks.  Obviously  he  could  not  do  this  with 
Brahms,  and  had  to  swallow  his  feelings.  These  two  would  never  have 
quarrelled  if  they  had  not  been  so  thrown  together.  Their  mutual 
affection,  born  of  musical  sympathy,  was  too  deep  to  be  permanently 
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broken.  Brahms  had  in  Biilow  his  most  brilliant  companion  and  his 
most  active  propagandist  (although  the  propaganda  was  sometimes 
misplaced).  Biilow  found  in  Brahms  the  all-absorbing  mission  of  his 
career,  but  likewise  often  found  it  necessary  to  keep  silence. 

In  this  tournee,  Biilow  was  put  in  a  position  which  would  have  been 
galling  to  any  conductor.  He  had  to  conduct  something  before  and 
something  after  the  Symphony;  the  introductory  work  must  not  be  too 
brilliant  before  the  solemn  entrance  of  the  E  minor  chords.  Beetho- 
ven's Namensfeier  Overture  was  tame  enough  for  the  purpose.  He  had 
to  stand  helplessly  in  the  wings  while  the  orchestra  he  had  trained 
produced  something  less  than  a  true  accounting  of  the  music.  Brahms 
was  a  good  conductor.  He  was  also  a  composer-conductor  who  had 
more  creative  understanding  than  professional  craft.  Each  night  he 
was  stealing  the  show  and  still  not  doing  the  magnificent  Symphony 
full  justice.  This  was  too  much  even  for  the  self-effacing  and  abject 
musical  servant  of  the  Great  One,  as  he  had  been  to  Wagner,  the  first 
Meister,  now  two  years  dead.  Biilow  could  not  fly  out  at  this  second 
Meister,  "Meistrissimo"  as  he  called  him,  but  said  nothing  and  took 
refuge  in  letters  to  Marie,  his  second  wife,  whom  he  had  married  three 
years  before.  Marie  was  what  the  neurotic,  harassed,  overworked  Biilow 
most  needed.  She  was  his  cushioning  protectress,  the  very  antithesis 
of  his  first  wife. 
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Cosima  was  an  exalted  being  who  had  left  him  for  another  exalted 
being,  Richard  Wagner,  simply  because  circumstances  had  developed 
which  made  it  inevitable.  Marie  loved  her  Hans  as  Cosima,  the  partner 
of  their  arranged  (or  ill-arranged)  marriage  never  could.  Marie  was 
on  hand  at  Meiningen  to  receive  his  letters  on  tour,  accepting  the 
expected  function  of  a  useful  spouse  to  be  the  repository  of  his  head- 
aches and  fatigues,  his  private  vanity  in  success,  his  annoyances  from 
personal  contacts  which  he  had  had  to  take  in  silence.  Marie  under- 
stood. In  editing  his  letters,  she  wrote  that  his  "sharp  tongue"  was 
often  "a  defensive  weapon  against  intrusion  upon  his  personal  feel- 
ings." These  passing  annoyances  should  not  be  overstressed.  They 
are  interesting  as  showing  the  deliberately  humble  and  always  dedi- 
cated disciple  as  a  fallible  human  being.  Brahms,  whom  he  called 
"Meistrissimo"  appears  in  the  letters  as  the  "Bear."  ("Bar  will  nichts 
brillantes  vor  E  moll.")  Elsewhere  the  arrogant  Brahms  is  " Kaiserliche 
Hoheit."  Apparently  "Bear"  could  grumble  and  Hans  could  not. 
Having  heard  the  new  symphony  ten  times,  while  he  merely  stood 
backstage  unnoticed,  he  reached  the  point  of  being  actually  bored  by 
it  as  "all  the  programs  became  monotonously  colored  (or  perhaps  I 
should  say  discolored)."    But  this  was  momentary.    A  week  later  he 
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wrote  again  of  the  "glorious  new  symphony"  which  only  after  many 
performances  could  bring  him  to  the  point  of  satiation. 

The  break  came  when  Brahms,  taking  a  brief  holiday  from  the  tour 
in  November,  wrote  Biilow  from  Elberfeld.  He  had  had  an  urgent 
telegram  and  letter  from  the  local  "museum"  at  Frankfort  begging  him 
to  conduct  his  Symphony  with  their  orchestra.  Brahms  could  not 
answer  their  courteous  request  with  a  "no."  He  signed  his  letter  to 
Biilow  "Stupidity,  thy  name  is  J.  Br."  which  would  mean  an  oblique 
apology  with  the  suspicion  that  his  colleague  would  not  be  pleased. 
Thus,  a  local  and  hastily  thrown-together  performance  would  antici- 
pate and  rule  out  what  Biilow's  own  orchestra  could  have  done  under 
their  own  conductor  in  this  important  center  where  friends  would  have 
gathered.  Biilow's  immediate  reaction  was  to  telegraph  to  his  patron 
at  Meiningen  his  resignation  from  the  post  of  Kapellmeister. 

The  step  seems  more  hot-headed  than  logical;  it  can  be  understood 
only  as  the  breaking-point  of  a  burdensome  employment  in  a  small 
community.  The  last  straw  had  been  this  strenuous  tour  where  most 
of  the  glory  passed  over  his  head.  The  Ducal  couple  did  not  deserve 
this.  Biilow  had  had  generous  treatment  from  them,  for  they  had  left 
him  free  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  his  orchestra,  a  privilege  which 
allowed  him   to   make   the   most   of   the   opportunity   for   unlimited 
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rehearsal.  He  had  used  this  privilege  by  performing  music  of  a  violinist 
in  the  orchestra  who  was  still  unknown  —  Richard  Strauss  —  and  of 
course  the  music  of  Johannes  Brahms  whose  fame  was  high  and  on  the 
increase.  These  privileges,  and  the  warm  reception  of  Brahms  in 
person  at  Meiningen  were  the  satisfactions  of  the  situation.  The  dis- 
satisfactions were  the  unnerving  hours  of  preparation  and  performance 
which  conflicted  with  the  necessary  hours  of  finger  practice  by  the 
itinerant  pianist  which  he  still  was.  On  top  of  this  was  the  formal 
proprietorship  of  his  noble  employers,  however  tactfully  exercised. 
That  Brahms  did  not  in  the  least  resent  this  relationship  of  etiquette 
and  remained  on  cordial,  friendly  terms  at  the  Court,  could  only  point 
to  Biilow's  nervous  irascibility  and  misplaced  pride. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  two  men  ceased  communication.  In  both 
cases,  but  especially  with  Brahms,  a  break  with  a  friend  was  more 
readily  made  than  repaired.  In  this  falling  out,  Brahms  was  the 
offender,  although  his  offense  was  mostly  thoughtlessness.  Biilow  was 
the  sufferer  by  the  break.  He  was  a  lonely  man.  His  two  growing 
daughters,  Daniela  and  Blondine,  were  in  charge  of  their  mother  at 
Wahnfried,  and  his  love  for  them,  especially  for  Daniela,  allowed  him 
only  fleeting  glimpses  when  a  concert  engagement  brought  him  within 
reaching  distance.  His  first  idol,  Richard  Wagner,  had  relieved  him  of 
his  wife  and  was  now  dead;  his  second  idol,  Johannes  Brahms,  had 
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gone  his  way  for  a  less  cogent  reason  and  left  him  stranded  —  a  propa- 
gandist without  the  object  of  his  propaganda. 

Dedication  and  service  seems  to  have  been  ingrained  in  Billow's 
nature.  Before  Wagner  deprived  him  of  his  wife  he  had  always  been 
at  hand  to  divert  this  master  with  conversation,  to  make  piano  reduc- 
tions of  his  operas,  and  to  conduct  them  as  could  no  one  else.  When 
friendly  intercourse  with  Wagner  became  impossible,  he  had  put  him- 
self at  the  service  of  Brahms,  conducting  the  symphonies  and  battling 
for  his  cause  in  such  Wagnerian  centers  as  Vienna  and  Munich.  Brahms 
was  never  drawn  into  that  controversy.  He  admired  the  extraordinary 
talents  of  Wagner,  as  any  reasonable  musician  must,  said  little  and  went 
his  own  way.  Biilow  was  as  rash  and  provocative  as  Brahms  was  placid 
when  bitter  controversy  was  in  the  air. 

The  slogan  of  the  "Three  B's"  not  only  went  the  rounds,  it  still 
survives.  Kalbeck  tried  to  counter  it  by  quoting  a  remark  of  Biilow 
written  in  an  album  in  1881  that  "Bach,  Beethoven  and  Brahms  became 
the  richest  part  of  the  last  quarter  of  his  life  ...  he  made  no  admis- 
sion of  having  belittled  what  were  his  earlier  heroes:  Berlioz,  Liszt 
and  Wagner."    This  makes  sense  as  the  account  of  a  purely  personal 
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conversion.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  slogan  and  its 
explosive  power  when  he  called  Brahms  First  Symphony  the  Tenth, 
and  those  that  followed  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth.  Brahms 
was  embarrassed  and  probably  annoyed.  Brahms  composed  his  First 
Symphony  under  the  weight  of  Schumann's  dictum  that  it  would  carry 
the  "torch"  of  Beethoven.  Bulow  later  took  up  a  similar  refrain  in 
spite  of  the  composer's  unwillingness  for  any  such  comparison  and  his 
heavy  self-questioning  about  his  most  ambitious  and  formidable  tone 
structures,  the  C  minor  and  the  E  minor. 

Brahms,  nevertheless,  did  not  take  Bulow's  slogans  nor  his  public 
exhibitions  too  seriously.  Slogans  were  passing  talk  and  concerts  were 
what  came  and  went  while  scores  remained.  Brahms  probably  realized 
that  he  had  given  his  friend  unnecessary  offense.  When  the  two  were 
by  chance  in  Vienna  at  the  same  time  in  1886,  Brahms  left  a  card  in 
Bulow's  rooms  on  which  was  written  only  a  line  of  notes.  Bulow  of 
course  recognized  it  at  once:  the  line  of  Pamina,  "Shall  I  see  thee  no 
more?"  from  The  Magic  Flute.  Bulow  called  upon  him  at  once  and 
could  report  that  the  two  were  "accordissimo,"  "my  satisfaction  lent 
me  the  strength  of  a  giant."  j.  n.  b. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  4  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  98 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of  1884;  the  remaining 
two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its  first  performance  in  America  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  duly  conducted 
the  Symphony  on  Friday,  November  25,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  performance, 
and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting  the  First  Symphony  by 
Robert  Schumann.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  considered  a  "public  rehearsal," 
although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Mr.  Gericke  did  not  at  any  point  stop 
the  Orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  "first  performance,"  and  the  honor  went  to  the 
Symphony  Society  of  New  York  on  December  11,  Walter  Damrosch  conducting.  The 
Boston  performance  took  place  on  December  23. 

The  instrumentation  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and  strings. 

hen  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885, 
Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him 
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as  far  as  he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  summer. 
He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet. 
"  'God  forbid,'  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his 
biography,  'I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only  a 
few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  1  went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he 
protested,  'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
hold  of  Nazi.'  He  meant  lgnaz  Brull  and  a  second  piano.  Now  J 
realized  that  an  important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was 
afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I  found 
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Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and  Gustav 
Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Brull  played,  Hanslick  and  Billroth 
turned  the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with  Richter, 
read  from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years  before  at  the 
trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite  different.  After 
the  wonderful  Allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial,  but  also  four- 
square and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited  for  one  of 
those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not  feel  impor- 
tant enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more  famous  friends 
of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his  blond  beard  which 
might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval;  Brull  cleared  his 
throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others  stubbornly  made  no 
sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to  break  the  paralyzed  silence. 
Finally  Brahms  growled  out.  'Na,  denn  mann  weiterV  —  the  sign  to  con- 
tinue: whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as  if  he  felt  that  he 
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must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too  late,  and  said  quickly,  'The 
whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression  of  two  people  pummelling 
each  other  in  a  frightful  argument.'  Everyone  laughed,  and  the  two 
continued  to  play.  The  strange-sounding,  melody-laden  Andante 
impressed  me  favorably,  but  again  brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I 
bring  myself  to  break  this  silence  with  some  clumsy  banality." 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  Scherzo  "unkempt  and  heavily  humorous,"  and  the  finale  a  splendid 
set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place  at  the 
end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment,  and  the 
party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met  Brahms 
the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken  aback  by 
this  reception  of  his  score.  "  'Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday  that  the 
symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If  people  like 
Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music,  who  can  be 
expected  to  like  it?'  '1  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and  Billroth  may 
think  of  it,'  I  answered,  'for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to  them.  I  only 
know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  composer  of  such 
a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  had  put 
three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not  be  disturbed. 
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If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with  its  sudden  main 
theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket,  while 
the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as  a  set  of  variations, 
leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more  suitable  compan- 
ions.' "  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in  venturing  so  far 
with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited  for  the  heavens 
to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly,  only  protesting 
that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  scherzo,  which  had 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and  that  Beethoven  in  the 
Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  variation  finale.  It  was  plain 
that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  symphony  would  be 
accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a  long  conversation,  that 
having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and  that  a  rehearsal  with 
orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give  a  more  plausible 
account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the  "nasty  scherzo"  a  pre- 
sentable face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Biilow  was  more  encouraging. 
He  wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
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opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  composer 
was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised  — 
with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig,  where 
there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February  18,  1886.  In 
Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by  the  Philharmonic  under 
Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different.  "Though  the  symphony  was 
applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence  May,  "and  praised  by  all 
but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its 
two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  striking 
impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  First  Symphony  in 
G  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred  major  symphonies!).  Even 
in  Meiningen,  where  the  composer  conducted  the  Symphony  with 
Biilow's  orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed.  It  took  time  and  repetition 
to  disclose  its  great  qualities.  [copyrighted] 
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Referring  to  the  other  of  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Valentine  praised 
him  thus:  "His  years  but  young,  but  his 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
C  oncer  tmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 
Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhape 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate 
Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 

Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 

Carol  Procter 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Conductor 

Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Librarians 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 
Alfred  Robison 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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THE     BERKSHIRE     FESTIVAL     PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director 

At  Tanglewood 
FIRST   WEEK  THIRD   WEEK 


Saturday,  July  2    •    Leinsdorf 

Wagner  Overture,  "Tannhauser" 

Stravinsky  Suite  from  "Petrouchka" 

Brahms  Violin  Concerto 

(ASHKENASl) 

•  • 

Sunday,  July  3   •   Leinsdorf 

Brahms  Double  Concerto 

(Silverstein  and  Eskin) 

Mahler  Symphony  No.  4 

(Elgar) 

•  • 

Monday,  July  4   •    Leinsdorf 

Prokofiev     Symphony  No.  1,  "Classical" 

Sessions  Psalm  140 

(Elgar) 

Strauss  Till  Eulenspiegel 

Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

(Simon) 


, 

Friday,  July  15   •    Goldberg 

Bach 

Violin  Concerto  in  E  major 

(Goldberg) 

Bach 

Suite  No.  2 

Bach 

Four  Fugues  from 

"The  Art  of  Fugue" 

Bach 

Suite  No.  4 

Weekend  Prelude  at  7:00 

Bach 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  6 

Bach 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3 

(Members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Saturday,  July  16   •    Leinsdorf 

Bach 

St.  John  Passion 

(Carringer,  Curtin,  Haefliger, 

Paul,  Treigle,  Wolff, 

Tanglewood  Choir) 

Sunday,  July  17   •    Leinsdorf 

Bach 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1 

in  F  major 

Bach 

Cantata  55,  "Ich  armer  Mensch" 

(Haefliger) 

Bach 

Magnificat 

(Curtin,  Haefliger,  Treigle, 

Wolff,  Tanglewood  Choir) 

SECOND   WEEK 


FOURTH   WEEK 


Friday,  July  8   •    Leinsdorf 

Mozart 

March  No.  3  in  C,  K.  408 

Mozart 

Symphony  No.  31,  K.  297, 

"Paris" 

Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  in  B-flat,  K.  450 

(Frager) 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  C  major, 

"Jupiter,"  K.  551 

Weekend  Prelude  at  7:00 

Mozart 

Scatological  Canons 

(Tanglewood  Choir) 

Mozart 

Sonata  for  Two  Pianos,  K.  448 

(Frank  and  Kallir) 

Saturday,  July  9    •    Leinsdorf 

Mozart 

Symphony  No.  29,  K.  201 

Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  in  C  major, 

(Frank)                  K.  503 

Mozart 

"Posthorn"  Serenade,  K.  320 

Si 

inday,  July  10   •    Boult 

Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34,  K.  338 

Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  in  D  major, 

(Frager)                  K.  175 

Mozart 

Symphony  No.  39,  K.  543 

Friday,  July  22   •   Ozawa 

Schuman      American  Festival  Overture 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  5 

Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 

(Silverstein) 
Stravinsky  "Firebird"  Suite 


Weekend  Prelude  at  7:00 

Chopin  Piano  Trio  in  G  minor,  Op.  8 

Rachmaninoff  and  Mendelssohn 

Part  Songs 
(Tanglewood  Choir) 

•  • 

Saturday,  July  23    •    Leinsdorf 

Wagner  Excerpts  from  Act  III, 

"Die  Meistersinger" 

Schumann  Symphony  No.  2 

Rachmaninoff        Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

(Cliburn) 

•  • 

Sunday,  July  24   •    Leinsdorf 

Beethoven  Overture,  "Coriolanus" 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6 

Chopin  Piano  Concerto  in  F  minor 

(Kallir) 
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FIFTH   WEEK 


SEVENTH   WEEK 


Friday,  July  29   •    Leinsdorf 

Smetana  Overture  to  "The 

Bartered  Bride" 
Debussy  Three  Nocturnes 

Schumann  Cello  Concerto 

(Eskin) 
Elgar  "Enigma"  Variations 

Weekend  Prelude  at  7:00 

Schumann  Andante  and  Variations 

for  Two  Pianos,  Two 
Cellos,  Horn,  Op.  46 
(Frank,  Kallir,  Hoherman, 

NlELAND,  STAGLIANO) 

Schumann  Lieder 

(Berberian,  Kallir) 

•  • 

Saturday,  July  30   •    Leinsdorf 

Weber  Overture,  "Der  Freischutz" 

Schumann         Konzertstiick  in  G  major 

(Kallir) 

Schumann  Fantasy  in  C  major 

(Silverstein) 

Dvorak  Symphony  No.  8 

•  • 

Sunday,  July  31    •    Schippers 

Rossini         Overture,  "La  Gazza  Ladra" 
Schumann  Piano  Concerto 

(Frank) 
Mussorgsky-Ravel  Pictures  at  an 

Exhibition 


Friday,  August  12   •    Ehrling 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  1 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  4 

Weekend  Prelude  at  7 :00 

Tchaikovsky  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin 

and  Cello 
(Hersh,  Marsh,  McCall) 

•  • 

Saturday,  August  13    •    Leinsdorf 

Hindemith  Mathis  der  Maler 

Tchaikovsky  Rococo  Variations 

Tchaikovsky  A  Piano  Concerto 

The  Winners  of  the  Moscow  Tchaikovsky 

Competition  have  been  invited  as  soloists 

at  these  concerts. 

•  • 

Sunday,  August  14   •    Leinsdorf 

Prokofiev  Symphony  No.  3 

Tchaikovsky  An  Aria 


Tchaikovsky 


Violin  Concerto 


The  Winners  of  the  Moscow  Tchaikovsky 

Competition  have  been  invited  as  soloists 

at  these  concerts. 


SIXTH   WEEK 


EIGHTH   WEEK 


Friday,  August  5   •    Skrowaczewski 

Prokofiev    "Romeo  and  Juliet"  2nd  Suite 
Saint-Saens  Cello  Concerto 

(Parnas) 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  4 

Weekend  Prelude  at  7 :00 

Mozart  Songs  for  Soprano  and  Piano 

(CURTIN,  WOITACH) 

Mozart  Organ  Fantasia  in  F  minor, 

(Ferris)  K.  608 

•  • 

Saturday,  August  6   •    Leinsdorf 

Mozart  "The  Magic  Flute" 

(Berberian,  Caballe,  Castel, 

Elgar,  Flagello,  Godfrey,  Jones, 

Marsh,  Reardon,  Shirley,  Sills, 

Simon,  Tangle  wood  Choir) 

•  • 

Sunday,  August  7   •    Skrowaczewski 
Barber  Medea's  Meditation  and 

Dance  of  Vengeance 
Saint-Saens  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

(Johannesen) 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  3 


Friday,  August  19   •    Leinsdorf 

Bruckner  Symphony  No.  4 

Liszt  Totentanz 


Liszt 


Liszt 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
(Darre) 


Weekend  Prelude  at  7 :00 

Piano  Transcriptions 

(Bolet) 


Saturday,  August  20   •   Leinsdorf 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 

Liszt    Fantasy  on  "The  Ruins  of  Athens" 

Liszt  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

(Bolet) 

•        • 

Sunday,  August  21    •    Leinsdorf 

Verdi  Te  Deura 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  9 

(Marsh,  Alberts,  Cassilly, 

Paul,  Festival  Chorus) 


Further  information  and  tickets  at  Festival  Office,  Symphony  Hall     •     CO  6-1492 
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Investment  issues  throwing  you  off  key? 

In  the  financial  world,  the  tempo  is  always  allegro.  With  every  tick  of  the  metro- 
nome, stocks  and  bonds  rise  and  fall,  real  estate  changes  hands,  corporations  suc- 
ceed and  fail.  11  To  manage  substantial  capital  profitably,  someone  must  know  the 
score  intimately.  \  For  many  a  distinguished  customer,  that  someone  is  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  Boston  Trust  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  job.  It  is  not 
the  usual  commercial  bank.  It  does  not  finance  home  mort-  — — i^— — 
gages  and  automobiles,  or  organize  Christmas  clubs.  II  Its  pri-  Rtf^QTif^M 
mary  function  is  conserving  capital  and  helping  it  grow  — and  Sir^Mh  ^S*b  jj~ 
to  this  task  it  brings  skilled  specialists  in  every  phase  of  TI)J  TQTroDra 
capital  management,  n  May  we  have  the  opportunity  of  work-     *  rxV4*J  lcolffliH 

«         ...  .  .  ,••••.%       100  Frankim  Street.  Boston. Mass  02106 

ing  in  accord  with  your  investment  needs  and  objectives?   ^_^_____ 
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SYMPHONY    HALL 

EIGHTY-SIXTH  SEASON 

1966  •  1967 


^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


♦   ♦  ♦ 


TEN  TUESDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

"A"  SERIES  AT  8:30 

SEPTEMBER  27  JANUARY  10 

JANUARY  31 
FEBRUARY  14 


OCTOBER  25 
NOVEMBER  8 


DECEMBER  6 
DECEMBER  27 


MARCH  14 
APRIL  18 


»   ♦   ♦ 


Renewal  cards  have  been  mailed  to  all  subscribers. 

To  assure  your  present  location,  they  should  be 
returned  by  May  1st.  If  you  have  any  questions, 
please  consult  the 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 

Symphony  Hall 

CO  6-1492 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Tuesday  Evening  "A"  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1965-1966 


Bach Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1,  in  F  major 

X     April  19 

Barber Medea's  Meditation  and  Dance  of  Vengeance,  Op.  23-A 

II     November  16 

Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelley,  Op.  7 

II     November  16 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  with  final 

chorus  on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 
Soloists:  Jane  Marsh,  Eunice  Alberts,  Richard  Cassilly,  Thomas  Paul 
Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  Elliot  Forbes,  Conductor 
New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Conductor 

I     October  4 

Overture  "The  Consecration  of  the  House,"  Op.  124 

II     November  16 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  58 
Soloist:  Malcolm  Frager  VI     February  15 

Concerto  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Cello,  with  Orchestra,  Op.  56 
Soloists:  Claude  Frank,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Jules  Eskin 

IX     March  29 

Brahms    Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 

Soloist:  Claude  Frank  III     November  30 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

X    April  19 

Constant    24  Preludes  for  Orchestra 

V     January  18 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

VII     March  8 

Elgar Introduction  and  Allegro  for  Strings,  Op.  47 

VIII     March  15 

Fine    Serious  Song:  Lament  for  String  Orchestra 

IV     December  28 

Hindemith Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes 

by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
IX     March  29 

Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler" 

X     April  19 

Honegger Symphony  No.  3,  "Liturgique" 

II     November  16 

Mahler Symphony  No.  4,  in  G  major  (with  Soprano  Voice) 

Soloist:  Anne  Elgar  VII     March  8 

Martinu "Fantaisies  symphoniques"  (Symphony  No.  6) 

VIII     March  15 

Mendelssohn Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian"),  Op.  90 

V    January  18 

Mozart Symphony  No.  29,  in  A  major,  K.  201 

VI     February  15 

Xiklsen Symphony  No.  6,  "Sinfonia  Semplice" 

III     November  30 
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Prokofiev Symphony  No.  3,  Op.  44 

VI     February  15 

"Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 
IX     March  29 

Saint-Saens    Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  minor,  Op.  78 

VIII     March  15 

Schumann  Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

IV     December  28 

Sibelius  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  D  minor,  Op.  47 

Soloist:  Joseph  Silverstein  IV     December  28 

Strauss    Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  Op.  28 

II     November  16 

"Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 

V     January  18 

Stravinsky Suite  from  the  Ballet  "Petrouchka" 

IX     March  29 

Vivaldi Concerto  Grosso  in  B  minor,  for  Four  Violins 

and  String  Orchestra,  Op.  3,  No.  10 
Soloists:  Julius  Schulman,  Alfred  Schneider 

Gerald  Gelbloom,  Michel  Sasson  VII     March  8 

Wagner      "Siegfried  Idyll" 

I     October  4 

"Dawn"  and  "Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey" 
from  "Gotterdammerung" 
III     November  30 
Werner  Torkanowskv  conducted  the  concert  on  November  16; 
Jean  Martinon  conducted  on  January  18,  and  Charles  Munch  on  March  15. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340       TAPPAN       STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood    6-8348                                         BROOKLINE    46.    MASSACHUSETTS 

SALVATORE   SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 
Scholarship  Student  at  Royal  Conservatory,  Naples.    Pupil  of  Cortot,  Paris. 
Chamber  Music  Concerts  with  Members  of  B.S.O.  Invited  by  Italian  Ministry 
of  Education  to  serve  as  Foreign  Commissioner  at  final  exams  in  Conservatories 
of  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  Season  1965. 

2  MICHELANGELO  ST.,  BOSTON  02113  •  Phone  227-8591 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4068 


EDNA    NITKIN,    m.mus 

PIANOFORTE 
Soloist        Accompanist        Teacher 

Studio  No.  36 


88  Exeter  Street 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


BALLING  MUSIC  STUDIO 

1875  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  66,  Mass. 


DEcatur  2-6990 
FAirview  3-3461 


PIANO       taught  in  the  best  American  and  European  traditions       VOICE 


HARRY  GOODMAN 

Teacher  of  Piano 

143  LONGWOOD  AVENUE 

BROOKLINE  •  MASS. 

ASpinwall  7-1259        —        734-2933 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  CHAUNCY  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square         KI  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIO 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  EXport  5-6126 
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MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND  and  WALTER  PIERCE 

will  present  the   following   outstanding 
music,  dance  and  theatre  events  in  the 

1966-1967  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

ORCHESTRAS 

New  York  Philharmonic,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Conductor 

Chicago  Symphony,  Jean  Martinon,  Conductor 

Detroit  Symphony,  Sixten  Ehrling,  Conductor 

Cleveland  Orchestra,  George  Szell,  Conductor 

Minneapolis  Symphony,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Conductor 


PIANISTS 

Artur  Rubinstein 

Van  Cliburn 

Rudolf  Serkin 

Arturo  Benedetti  Michelangeli 

Emil  Gilels 

Rosalyn  Tureck 

Alfred  Brendel 

JOINT  RECITALS 

Istomin  -  Stern  -  Rose  Trio 
Francescatti  -  Casadesus 

VOCALIST 

Montserrat  Caballe 

THEATRE   •   DANCE 

Bristol  Old  Vic 

(Shakespeare  repertory) 
D'Oyly  Carte  Opera  Company 
Ukrainian  Folk  Dance  Company 
Martha  Graham  Dance  Company 
Ballet  Folklorico  of  Mexico 


CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Moscow  Chamber  Orchestra 
Budapest  String  Quartet 
Music  from  Marlboro 
Quartetto  Italiano 
Juilliard  String  Quartet 

CELLIST 

Mstislav  Rostropovich 

GUITARISTS 

Andres  Segovia 
Julian  Bream 
John  Williams 
Carlos  Montoya 

SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS 

Regimental  Band,  Massed  Pipers, 
Drums  of  the  Royal  Highland 
Fusiliers 

Obernkirchen  Children's  Choir 


Detailed  announcement  with  order  form  available  now  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity Celebrity  Series,  535  Boylston  St.,  Boston  02116.  Phone:  KE  6-6037. 


MUSIC 

BOLSHOI 

HALL 

BALLET 

MAY  31  -JUNE  5 

Announcement  describing  repertory,  prices,  w 
available.    Write   now  to   Bolshoi   Ballet,   c/c 
Celebrity  Series,  535  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

ith  order 

>   Boston 

02116. 

form  soon 
University 

Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
1965-1966 


rca  Victor 


BRAHMS  SYMPHONY  No.  1 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY/LE1NSD0RF 


VAN  CLIBURN       ni» 
BRAHMS  CONCERTO  No.  1 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY/LEINSDORF 


RCA  Victor 

@The  most  trusted  name  in  sound   ^|§| 


The  Boston  Symphony 
under  Leinsdorf 

That  greatest  of  first  symphonies,  the  Brahms  C  Minor,  has  st 
received  a  more  sensitive  reading  than  that  accorded  it  by  the  B 
Symphony  under  Leinsdorf.  This  performance,  like  that  of  tht 
Piano  Concerto  with  Van  Cliburn  as  soioist,  reaffirms  the  Bostc 
traditional  affinity  for  Brahms.  Both  of  these  "Firsts"  have  be 
corded  in  Dy nag  move  sound  by  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal.  For  dev 
of  the  romantic  school,  the  Bostonians,  their  conductor  and  C 
have  created  albums  that  are  indispensable.  Hear  them  soon. 


EIGHTY-FIFTH      SEASON,      1965-1966 


CONCERT    BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
John  L.  Thorndike 

Philip  K.  Allen 
Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Robert  H.  Gardiner 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Andrew  Heiskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Edward  G.  Murray 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Raymond  S.  Wilkins 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Richard  C.  Paine  Palfrey  Perkins  Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Oliver  Wolcott 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


Norman  S.  Shirk 
Assistant  Manager 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

Sanford  R.  Sistare 
Press  and  Publicity 


SYMPHONY      HALL 


James  J.  Brosnahan 
Business  Administrator 

Harry  J.  Kraut 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Andrew  Raeburn 
Assistant  to  the  Music  Director 


BOSTON 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
C oncer tmaster 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

Second  Violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Samuel  Diamond 

Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 

Giora  Bernstein 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 

Minot  Beale 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Jean  Cauhap6 

Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 

Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 
Luis  Leguia 
Jascha  Silberstein 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 


Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Joseph  Hearne 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

English  Horn 
Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 


Trumpets 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
William  Gibson 

William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press,  Ass't  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-FIVE -SIXTY-SIX 


PALMER  AUDITORIUM 

(Connecticut  College,  New  London) 


'Program 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  April  27,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Prokofiev "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotte 

IV.  Finale 

Hindemith Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes 

by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

I.  Allegro 

II.  "Turandot":  Scherzo 

III.  Andantino 

IV.  March 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms *Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro    con  spirito 

BALDWIN  PIANO  *RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 
By  Serge  Prokofiev 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  5,  1953 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofiev  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927  by  Serge  Koussevitzky.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a 
writer  on  musical  subjects  whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary  dalli- 
ance with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be  as 
mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to  look 
for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single  and 
passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old  pattern. 

Prokofiev  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  eleven  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as  model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato  in 
the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  nevertheless 
lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a  sugges- 
tion of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious  vein. 
Prokofiev  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his  models  in 
choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet.  The  Finale 
gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  although  he  sets 
himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which  his  forebears  might 
have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  purposes.  The  working  out, 
recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  observed.  The  episodic  byplay 
turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which  the  periwigged  masters  could 
scarcely  have  approved. 


Nicolas  Slonimsky  has  this  opinion  of  the  composer's  motivation: 

"When  Prokofiev  decided  to  write  a  symphony,  his  First,  he  chose 

the  classical  idiom,  partly  to  prove  that  he  knew  his  metier,  partly  to 

tease  his  detractors,  but  mostly  out  of  desire  to  renovate,  not  to  imitate, 

the  classical  form.   Accordingly,  he  affixed  the  subtitle,  "Classical,"  to 
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his  Symphony  No.  1,  op.  25.  He  wrote  it  in  1916-1917,  fateful  years  for 
Russia,  and  conducted  it  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  in  Petrograd  — 
at  that  time  a  desolate,  famine-stricken  city  — on  April  21,  1918.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  left  Petrograd  and  Russia,  arriving  in  America  by  the 
route  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  then  going  to  Europe. 

"The  Classical  Symphony  in  D  major  has  an  unmistakable  some- 
thing which  is  the  essence  of  Prokofiev.  There  is  no  difficulty  for 
Prokofiev  to  write  in  the  classical  style,  if  classicism  means  tonality, 
definite  metrical  structure  and  strong  sense  of  form.  Even  the  waggish- 
ness  of  Prokofiev's  humor  is  classical,  in  the  manner  of  Mozart  and 
Haydn,  rather  than  romantic  a  la  Schumann.  Prokofiev  is  a  believer 
in  architectonic  construction,  and  is  strongly  anti-impressionist.  It 
would  be  unnatural  for  Debussy  to  write  a  Classical  Symphony,  but  for 
Prokofiev  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  he  should  have  written  one.  It 
seems  gratuitous,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  he  consciously  tried  to 
imitate  Mozart,  or  any  other  model.  For  the  Classical  Symphony  is  not 
an  imitation,  but  an  augmentation,  an  enhancement  of  a  style  that  is 
flexibly  classical  rather  than  stagnantly  academic." 

[copyrighted] 


ENTR'ACTE 
PROKOFIEV'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  AMERICA 


TN  his  autobiography  (published  in  English  by  the  Foreign  Lan- 
A  guages  Publishing  House,  Moscow),  Sergei  Prokofiev  gives  a  factual 
account  of  his  encounters  in  the  New  World.  In  the  spring  of  1918, 
the  young  composer  took  an  unusual  step  for  a  citizen  of  Soviet  Russia. 
He  obtained  a  passport  from  the  People's  Commissar  and  made  his 
way  to  the  United  States.  He  was  then  twenty-seven,  a  celebrity  of  a 
sort  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  a  subject  for  musical  disputation  there, 
if  by  no  means  for  general  acceptance.  He  was  the  idol  of  a  group  of 
musical  radicals,  the  object  of  bitter  disapproval  by  such  conservatives 
as  Glazounov,  and  known  to  the  public  only  by  a  few  performances.  In 
the  Western  world  he  was  quite  unknown,  as  was  all  current  music  in 
Russia,  excepting  what  Diaghilev  had  brought  to  Paris,  and  this  con- 
sisted principally  of  music  by  a  real  emigre,  Stravinsky,  whom  he  had 
drawn  into  his  orbit,  and  who  would  never  return  to  his  home  land. 
Prokofiev  had  penetrated  to  the  powerful  presence  of  the  impresario, 
and  at  his  order  composed  the  ballet  Ala  and  Lolli,  in  which  Diaghilev 
sought  to  draw  upon  primitive,  barbaric  Russia  as  had  Stravinsky  in 
Le  Sacre  du  Printemps.  Ala  and  Lolli  offered  another  sort  of  barbarism. 
Diaghilev,  lukewarm,  had  failed  to  produce  it,  and  Prokofiev  had  made 
his  way  back  to  Russia  unheard  (except  for  a  performance  of  his  Second 
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Piano  Concerto  in  Rome).  He  had  then  turned  Ala  and  Lolli  into  an 
orchestral  suite,  the  Scythian  Suite,  which  fresh,  stimulating  and  highly 
colorful  venture  into  the  orchestral  field  made  a  sensation  in  Russia. 

When  Prokofiev  first  arrived  in  the  New  World  he  was  as  complete 
a  stranger  to  us  as  we  were  unknown  to  him.  His  own  country,  since 
the  October  Revolution,  had  been  quite  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  "After  the  score  of  They  Are  Seven  was  finished,"  writes  Pro- 
kofiev, "I  was  left  with  nothing  to  do  and  time  hung  heavily  on  my 
hands.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  scope  and  significance  of  the 
October  Revolution.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  like  any  other  citizen 
I  might  be  of  use  to  it.  And  hence  the  idea  of  going  to  America  took 
root  in  my  mind.  I  believed  that  Russia  had  no  use  for  music  at  the 
moment,  whereas  in  America  I  might  learn  a  great  deal  and  interest 
people  in  my  music  at  the  same  time.  The  previous  summer  I  had  met 
an  American  named  McCormick  who  had  come  to  Petrograd  with  a 
delegation  led  by  Senator  Reid  to  welcome  the  advent  of  our  Repub- 
lic. McCormick  was  a  big  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery  —  I 
remembered  the  name  from  the  trade  mark  on  farm  machines  I  had 
seen  in  Sontsovka  in  my  childhood.  He  was  interested  in  music  and 
had  asked  me  to  give  him  a  list  of  the  best  of  our  new  music  and  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  score  of  the  Scythian  Suite  made  at  his  expense.  I 
complied  with  his  request  and  on  leaving  he  had  said,  'If  ever  you 
wish  to  come  to  America,  wire  me.  I  have  connections  in  the  musical 
world.'  "  Prokofiev  relates  that  he  went  to  Lunacharsky  for  permission 
to  leave  the  country.  "  'I  have  been  working  hard,'  I  told  him,  'and 
I  would  like  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.'  'Don't  you  think  we  have 
enough  fresh  air  here  now?'  'Yes,  but  I  would  like  the  physical  air  of 
seas  and  oceans.'  Lunacharsky  thought  it  over  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  said  gaily,  'You  are  a  revolutionary  in  music,  we  are  revolu- 
tionaries in  life.  We  ought  to  work  together.  But  if  you  want  to  go 
to  America  I  shall  not  stand  in  your  way.'  " 

"In  Moscow,"  Prokofiev  continues,  "I  did  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  persuading  Koussevitzky  to  advance  me  6000  rubles  on  account  of 
the  Scythian  Suite,  Buffoon  and  The  Gambler.  .  .  .  On  May  7,  1918, 
I  set  out  on  my  journey  intending  to  return  within  a  few  months. 
I  took  with  me  the  Scythian  Suite,  the  Classical  Symphony,  the  First 
[Piano]  Concerto  and  my  pianoforte  pieces." 

He  made  his  way  laboriously  across  Siberia,  where  he  was  delayed 
by  military  skirmishes,  to  Japan,  where  he  lingered  for  two  months. 
He  chose  North  instead  of  South  America  rather  than  wait  for  a  sailing 
and  miss  most  of  the  musical  season  south  of  the  Equator.  He  sailed 
to  San  Francisco  via  Hawaii  and  arrived  in  New  York  in  September. 

"I  had  expected  my  musical  career  to  be  as  smooth-sailing  in  America 
as  it  had  been  in  the  latter  years  in  Russia.    But  I  was  mistaken.    I 
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found  myself  in  a  musical  world  where  everything  was  excellently 
organized  but  utterly  different  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to. 

"In  my  own  country  for  a  whole  century  composers  had  been  con- 
tinually creating  something  new,  offering  the  public  new  problems  to 
solve,  giving  rise  to  heated  controversies.  The  outcome  of  these  con- 
troversies was  not  always  the  same:  sometimes  the  composers  talked 
nonsense  and  were  soon  forgotten,  sometimes  it  was  the  public  that 
talked  nonsense  and  the  composers  who  were  remembered.  But  discus- 
sion of  new  music,  new  trends  and  composers  had  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  musical  life.  America,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  original 
composers,  not  counting  those  who  came  from  Europe  with  ready-made 
reputations,  and  the  whole  accent  of  musical  life  was  concentrated  on 
execution.  In  this  field  the  standard  was  rather  high:  a  carelessness  of 
performance  which  Moscow  would  have  overlooked  was  not  forgiven 
here.  ...  I  was  introduced  to  Damrosch,  one  of  the  leading  American 
orchestra  conductors.  'Don't  play  him  the  Scythian  Suite,  he  won't 
understand  it,'  I  was  advised.  But  even  in  the  First  Concerto  he  did 
not  turn  the  pages  over  in  time,  and  his  comment  on  the  Classical 
Symphony  was:  'Delightful,  just  like  Kalinnikov.'  I  went  off  in  a  huff, 
but  it  turned  out  that  he  had  intended  this  as  a  compliment;  he  had 
toured  the  whole  of  America  with  Kalinnikov's  symphony." 

In  Manhattan,  "penniless  and  friendless,"  he  may  well  have  been 
appalled  at  the  problem  of  winning  attention.  He  managed  to  give  a 
piano  recital  on  November  20,  1918,  and  on  December  10  Modeste 
Altschuler  with  his  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  asked  the  composer 
to  play  in  his  First  Concerto,  and  introduced  the  Classical  Symphony. 
Both  occasions  brought  from  the  critics  remarks  typical  of  that  epoch, 
when  music  was  so  tied  up  with  extraneous  circumstances  connected 
with  its  title  or  its  composer,  that  the  musical  point  was  quite  missed. 
"Russian  chaos  in  music,"  "godless  Russia,"  "Bolshevism  in  art,"  "a 
carnival  of  cacophony,"  were  remarks  waggishly  showered  upon  the 
strange  visitor,  as  if  the  adventurous  spirit  of  this  artist  exclusively 
absorbed  in  his  art  were  expected  to  bear  a  political  message.  Because 
his  music  had  challenging  sonorities,  it  must  be  a  reflection  of  revolu- 
tionary subversion.  James  Huneker,  who  was  sometimes  more  absorbed 
in  turning  a  clever  phrase  than  in  lending  a  conscientious  ear,  called 
him  a  "Cossack  Chopin,"  a  "musical  agitator."  These  phrases  did  not 
ring  out  as  the  clash  of  weapons  in  a  lusty  battle  over  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  new  music,  nor  provoke  sharp  retorts,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  Petrograd  and  would  be  the  case  in  Paris. 

Prokofiev  received  better  attention  in  Chicago,  probably  because  the 
Scythian  Suite,  which  achieved  a  performance  under  Frederick  Stock,  is 
a  work  too  arresting  to  dismiss  offhand.  "I  had  better  luck  in  Chicago. 
McCormick,  who  lived  in  that  city,  kept  his  promise  and  put  me  in 
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touch  with  Stock,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  orchestra,  and  with  Cam- 
panini,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  opera.  My  two  appearances  with  the 
Chicago  orchestra  were  far  more  successful  than  those  in  New  York." 
Nevertheless,  the  critics  fell  into  the  same  hazy  state  of  misapplication. 
The  Scythian  Suite  was  "Bolshevist";  "The  red  flag  of  anarchy  waved 
tempestuously  yesterday  over  Orchestra  Hall."  Prokofiev  was  a  curious 
exotic  to  be  glanced  at  with  a  smile  and  quickly  forgotten.  He  gave  a 
few  piano  recitals,  but  they  were  little  noticed.  The  Chicago  Opera 
Company  became  interested  in  his  opera  project  The  Love  for  Three 
Oranges,  but  the  opera  was  not  to  achieve  a  production  until  1921.* 
Prokofiev  departed,  discouraged  and  unnoticed,  for  Europe.  He 
returned  in  1920  and  made  a  recital  tour  of  California  without  caus- 
ing any  particular  stir  in  that  state.  A  third  visit,  in  1921,  brought 
performances  of  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges  and  the  new  Third  Piano 
Concerto  in  Chicago;  but  the  Opera,  which  was  produced  under  the 
insistence  of  Mary  Garden,  and  was  carried  to  New  York,  was  not  well 
received  there.  One  wonders  whether  Prokofiev  showed  his  Classical 
Symphony  to  any  conductors  besides  Altschuler.  This,  or  his  vocal 
suite,  The  Ugly  Duckling,  a  precursor  of  Peter  and  the  Wolf,  might 
well  have  wooed  audiences  to  a  due  acclamation  and  awakened  critics 
to  a  realization  that  he  was  something  else  than  a  "wild  Bolshevik." 

Delay  over  the  production  of  the  Three  Oranges  and  lack  of  any 
prospect  for  his  opera,  The  Flaming  Angel,  which  he  was  to  work  upon 
for  three  years,  filled  him  with  discouragement.  "At  times,  as  I  roamed 
New  York's  Central  Park  and  looked  up  at  the  skyscrapers  facing  it,  I 
would  think  with  cold  fury  of  all  the  wonderful  orchestras  in  America 
that  cared  nothing  about  my  music;  of  the  critics  who  never  tired  of 
uttering  platitudes  such  as  'Beethoven  is  a  great  composer'  and  who 
balked  violently  at  anything  new;  of  the  managers  who  arranged  long 
tours  for  artists  playing  the  same  old  hackneyed  program  fifty  times 
over.  I  had  come  here  too  soon;  the  child  (America)  was  not  old  enough 
to  appreciate  new  music.  Should  I  go  home?  But  how  was  I  to  get 
there?  Russia  was  blocked  on  all  sides  by  whiteguard  fronts,  and 
besides,  who  wants  to  return  home  a  failure!" 

In  April,  1920,  he  went  to  Paris  where  Diaghilev  was  preparing  his 
ballet,  Buffoon  ("Chout").  "Diaghilev  was  much  perturbed  by  the  news 
that  Koussevitzky,  recently  arrived  in  Paris,  had  decided  to  give  the 
Scythian  Suite  a  fortnight  before  the  premiere  of  Buffoon  was  sched- 
uled. These  two  popularizers  of  Russian  art  exchanged  several  acrid 
telegrams  on  the  subject  of  which  of  them  should  introduce  me  to 
Paris.  But  Koussevitzky  would  not  yield,  and  on  April  29,  1921,  the 
Scythian  Suite  was  performed.  On  May  17  Diaghilev  opened  his  season 
with  Buffoon.   I  conducted." 

*  Nestyev  writes  that  Prokofiev  brought  sketches  for  the  opera  with  him  from  Russia,  but 
Prokofiev  does  not  say  so. 
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He  dwelt  in  Western  Europe  until  1932,  and,  thanks  to  the  ballets 
Buffoon,  Le  Pas  d'acier,  and  L'Enfant  prodigue,  produced  by  Diag- 
hilev,  the  first  four  symphonies,  the  opera  The  Gambler,  the  choral 
They  Are  Seven,  five  piano  sonatas,  and  several  small  works,  his  con- 
siderable stature  was  more  fully  recognized.  Meanwhile,  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  had  been  his  consistent  champion.  He  had  been  among  the  first 
to  introduce  his  music  in  Russia,  and  likewise  had  become  his  pub- 
lisher. He  had  brought  out  each  of  his  orchestral  works  in  Paris,  as 
they  appeared.  It  was  in  his  third  program  in  Boston  that  Koussevitzky 
began  to  make  known  to  us  the  music  of  Prokofiev  with  the  Scythian 
Suite.  He  continued  to  conduct  Prokofiev's  works  throughout  his 
Boston  career,  repeating  the  best  of  them,  and  carrying  them  to  other 
cities.  The  last  country  to  become  aware  of  Prokofiev  thus  became 
second  to  none  in  admiration  of  his  importance  and  the  enjoyment  of 
his  music. 

This  Orchestra  soon  became  and  continued  to  be  the  principal  one 
to  introduce  the  music  of  Prokofiev  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Seventy- 
seven  performances  of  twenty-two  different  works  are  listed  in  the 
programs  through  the  years.  Of  these  the  following  had  their  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States:  the  two  Violin  Concertos;  suite  from 
The  Love  for  Three  Oranges;  suite  from  Le  pas  d'acier;  the  Second 
and  Fifth  Piano  Concertos;  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Symphonies;  suite 
from  The  Gambler;  suite  from  Lieutenant  Kije;  the  second  suite  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  Peter  and  the  Wolf;  the  First  Cello  Concerto.  Most 
of  these  works  were  likewise  introduced  in  New  York  City  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  j.  n.  b. 


SYMPHONIC  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  THEMES 

BY  CARL  MARIA  VON  WEBER 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  in  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895;  died  in  Frankfurt,  December  28,  1963 


Paul  Hindemith  completed  his  "Metamorphosis"  in  August,  1943.  It  had  its  first 
performance  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  on  January  20,  1944, 
Arthur  Rodzinski  conducting. 

The  instrumentation  is  as  follows:    2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 

3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  small  gong,  glockenspiel,  bells,  and  strings. 

np.HE  Symphonic  Metamorphosis,  which,  by  the  nature  and  order  of 
A  its  four  movements,  would  suggest  a  symphony,  uses  for  thematic 
material  themes  from  the  lesser  known  music  of  Weber.  The  themes 
from  the  first  movement,  the  Andantino  and  the  March  Finale,  have 
been  taken  from  Weber's  music  for  piano,  four  hands.    The  thematic 
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basis  of  the  Scherzo  is  derived  from  Weber's  Incidental  Music  to  Schil- 
ler's play,  Turandot*  When  the  Metamorphosis  was  performed  in 
New  York,  the  program  stated:  "None  of  these  fragments,  in  Hinde- 
mith's  opinion,  represents  Weber  at  his  best.  Consequently,  he  has 
made  alterations  to  suit  his  requirements." 

In  the  first  movement,  Allegro  2/4,  the  orchestra  at  once  proposes 
(and  repeats)  the  theme.  It  is  briefly  elaborated  before  a  second  and 
more  vociferous  theme  is  set  forth  (and  likewise  repeated).  The  work- 
ing out  is  concise.  The  Scherzo  was  characterized  by  Olin  Downes  after 
the  first  performance  as  "chinoiserie."  The  flute  first  plays  the  rather 
florid  theme,  which,  after  punctuation  by  an  exotic  battery,  passes  to 
the  lower  strings  at  a  livelier  tempo.  Presently  the  horns  take  the 
burden,  and  a  rapid  running  figure  is  introduced  with  trilling  wood- 
winds. There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  and  a  dying  away,  the  percussion 
adding  its  color.  In  the  Andantino  (6/8)  the  winds  carry  the  melody 
for  the  most  part,  the  flute  surmounting  the  last  pages  with  ornamental 
figures.  This  leads  directly  into  a  brisk  march  movement,  accentuated 
with  snare  drum  and  various  percussive  instruments. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Diisseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year.  France 
first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first  American 
performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3,  1878.  The 
Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then 
that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion  that  "Sterndale 
Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Georg  Henschel  included  this  sym- 
phony in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  season  (February  24,  1882). 

The  orchestration:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 

ooking  back  over  the  eighty-odd  years  which  have  passed  since 
*-^  Brahms'  Second  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  one 
finds  good  support  for  the  proposition  that  music  found  disturbingly 
"modern"  today  can  become  universally  popular  tomorrow.  This 
symphony,  surely  the  most  consistently  melodious,  the  most  thoroughly 

*  Schiller's  play  was  based  upon  Carlo  Gozzi.  Weber  contributed,  in  1809,  seven  numbers,  of 
which  he  had  written  the  "Overturn  Chinesa"  in  1806.  The  opening  subject,  which  Hindemith 
has  used,  was  borrowed  by  Weber  from  Rousseau's  Dictionary  of  Music. 
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engaging  of  the  four,  was  once  rejected  by  its  hearers  as  a  disagreeable 
concoction  of  the  intellect,  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 

In  Leipzig,  when  the  Second  Symphony  was  introduced  in  1880,  even 
Dorffel,  the  most  pro-Brahms  of  the  critics  there,  put  it  down  as  "not 
distinguished  by  inventive  power"!  It  was  a  time  of  considerable  anti- 
Brahms  agitation  in  Central  Europe,  not  unconnected  with  the  Brahms- 
versus- Wagner  feud.  There  were  also  repercussions  in  America.  When 
in  the  first  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (February  24, 
1882)  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  Second  Symphony,  the  critics  fell 
upon  it  to  a  man.  They  respected  Mr.  Henschel's  authority  in  the 
matter  because  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Brahms.  For  Brahms  they 
showed  no  respect  at  all.  The  Transcript  called  it  "wearisome," 
"turgid";  the  Traveler,  "evil-sounding,"  "artificial,"  lacking  "a  sense  of 
the  beautiful,"  an  "unmitigated  bore."  The  Post  called  it  "as  cold- 
blooded a  composition,  so  to  speak,  as  was  ever  created."  The  critic  of 
the  Traveler  made  the  only  remark  one  can  promptly  agree  with:  "If 
Brahms  really  had  anything  to  say  in  it,  we  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
what  it  is."  This  appalling  blindness  to  beauty  should  not  be  held 
against  Boston  in  particular,  for  although  a  good  part  of  the  audience 
made  a  bewildered  departure  after  the  second  movement,  the  coura- 
geous believers  in  Mr.  Henschel's  good  intentions  remained  to  the  end, 
and  from  these  there  was  soon  to  develop  a  devout  and  determined  type 
who  stoutly  defended  Brahms.  New  York  was  no  more  enlightened, 
to  judge  by  this  astonishing  suggestion  in  the  Post  of  that  city  (in 
November,  1887):  "The  greater  part  of  the  Symphony  was  antiquated 
before  it  was  written.  Why  not  play  instead  Rubinstein's  Dramatic 
Symphony,  which  is  shamefully  neglected  here  and  any  one  movement 
of  which  contains  more  evidence  of  genius  than  all  of  Brahms'  sym- 
phonies put  together?" 

Many  years  had  to  pass  before  people  would  exactly  reverse  their 
opinion  and  look  upon  Brahms'  Second  for  what  it  is  —  bright-hued 
throughout,  every  theme  singing  smoothly  and  easily,  every  develop- 
ment both  deftly  integrated  and  effortless,  a  masterpiece  of  delicate 
tonal  poetry  in  beautiful  articulation.  To  these  qualities  the  world  at 
large  long  remained  strangely  impervious,  and  another  legend  grew  up: 
Brahms'  music  was  "obscure,"  "intellectual,"  to  be  apprehended  only 
by  the  chosen  few. 

What  the  early  revilers  of  Brahms  failed  to  understand  was  that  the 
"obscurity"  they  so  often  attributed  to  him  really  lay  in  their  own  non- 
comprehending  selves.  Their  jaws  would  have  dropped  could  they 
have  known  that  these  "obscure"  symphonies  would  one  day  become 
(next  to  Beethoven's)  the  most  generally  beloved  —  the  most  enduringly 
popular  of  all. 

[copyrighted] 
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THE     BERKSHIRE     FESTIVAL     PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director ; 

At  Tanglewood 


FIRST  WEEK 


Saturday,  July  2   •   Leinsdorf 

Wagner  Overture,  "Tannhauser" 

Stravinsky         Suite  from  "Petrouchka" 
Brahms  Violin  Concerto 

(ASHKENASl) 


Sunday,  July  3 

Brahms 


Leinsdorf 

Double  Concerto 

(Silverstein  and  Eskin) 

Mahler  Symphony  No.  4 

(Elgar) 

•         • 
Monday,  July  4   •    Leinsdorf 

Prokofiev     Symphony  No.  1,  "Classical" 


Sessions 

Strauss 
Brahms 


Psalm  140 

(Elgar) 

Till  Eulenspiegel 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

(Simon) 


SECOND   WEEK 


Friday,  July  8   •   Leinsdorf 

Mozart  March  No.  3  in  C,  K.  408 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  31,  K.  297, 

"Paris" 
Mozart     Piano  Concerto  in  B-flat,  K.  450 

(Frager) 
Mozart  Symphony  in  C  major, 

"Jupiter,"  K.  551 

Weekend  Prelude  at  7:00 

Mozart  Scatological  Canons 

(Tanglewood  Choir) 
Mozart        Sonata  for  Two  Pianos,  K.  448 

(Frank  and  Kallir) 

•  • 

Saturday,  July  9   •    Leinsdorf 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  29,  K.  201 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  in  C  major, 

(Frank)  K.503 

Mozart  "Posthern"  Serenade,  K.  320 

•  • 

Sunday,  July  10   •    Boult 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  34,  K.  338 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  in  D  major, 

(Frager)  K.  175 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  39,  K.  543 
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THIRD   WEEK 


Bach 

Bach 
Bach 

Bach 

Bach 
Bach 


Friday,  July  15   •    Goldberg 

Violin  Concerto  in  E  major 
(Goldberg) 

Suite  No.  2 

Four  Fugues  from 

"The  Art  of  Fugue" 

Suite  No.  4 


Weekend  Prelude  at  7:00 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  6 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3 
(Members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


Saturday,  July  16   •   Leinsdorf 

Bach  St.  John  Passion 

(Carringer,  Curtin,  Haefliger, 

Paul,  Treigle,  Wolff, 

Tanglewood  Choir) 

•        • 

Sunday,  July  17   •    Leinsdorf 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1 

in  F  major 
Bach        Cantata  55,  "Ich  armer  Mensch" 

(Haefliger) 

Bach  Magnificat 

(Curtin,  Haefliger,  Treigle, 

Wolff,  Tanglewood  Choir) 


Sme 

SCH 

Bug 

SCH 


FOURTH  WEEK 


Friday,  July  22   •   Ozaiva 
Schuman      American  Festival  Overture 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  5 

Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 

(Silverstein) 
Stravinsky  "Firebird"  Suite 


Weekend  Prelude  at  7:00 

Chopin  Piano  Trio  in  G  minor,  Op.  8 

Rachmaninoff  and  Mendelssohn 

Part  Songs 
(Tanglewood  Choir) 

•  • 

Saturday,  July  23    •    Leinsdorf 

Wagner  Excerpts  from  Act  III, 

"Die  Meistersinger" 

Schumann  Symphony  No.  2 

Rachmaninoff        Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

(Cliburn) 

•  • 

Sunday,  July  24   •    Leinsdorf 

Beethoven  Overture,  "Coriolanus" 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6 

Chopin  Piano  Concerto  in  F  minor 

(Kallir) 


-. 


FIFTH   WEEK 


SEVENTH  WEEK 


Friday,  July  29   •   Leinsdorf 

Smetana  Overture  to  "The 

Bartered  Bride" 
Debussy  Three  Nocturnes 

Schumann  Cello  Concerto 

(Eskin) 
Elgar  "Enigma"  Variations 

Weekend  Prelude  at  7:00 

Schumann  Andante  and  Variations 

for  Two  Pianos,  Two 
Cellos,  Horn,  Op.  46 
(Frank,  Kallir,  Hoherman, 

NlELAND,  STAGLIANO) 

Schumann  Lieder 

(Berberian,  Kallir) 

•  • 

Saturday,  July  30   •    Leinsdorf 

Weber  Overture,  "Der  Freischutz" 

Schumann         Konzertstiick  in  G  major 

(Kallir) 
Schumann  Fantasy  in  C  major 

(Silverstein) 

Dvorak  Symphony  No.  8 

•  • 

Sunday,  July  31    •   Schippers 

Rossini         Overture,  "La  Gazza  Ladra" 
Schumann  Piano  Concerto 

(Frank) 
Mussorgsky-Ravel  Pictures  at  an 

Exhibition 


SIXTH  WEEK 


Friday,  August  5   •   Skrowaczewski 

Prokofiev    "Romeo  and  Juliet"  2nd  Suite 

Saint- Saens  Cello  Concerto 

(Parnas) 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  4 

Weekend  Prelude  at  7 :  00 

Mozart  Songs  for  Soprano  and  Piano 

(CURTIN,  WOITACH) 

Mozart  Organ  Fantasia  in  F  minor, 

(Ferris)  K.  608 

•  • 

Saturday,  August  6   •   Leinsdorf 

Mozart  "The  Magic  Flute" 

(Berberian,  Caballe,  Castel, 

Elgar,  Flagello,  Godfrey,  Jones, 

Marsh,  Reardon,  Shirley,  Sills, 

Simon,  Tanglewood  Choir) 

•  • 

Sunday,  August  7   •   Skrowaczewski 
Barber  Medea's  Meditation  and 

Dance  of  Vengeance 
Saint- Saens  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

(Johannesen) 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  3 


Friday,  August  12   •   Ehrling 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  1 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  4 

Weekend  Prelude  at  7:00 

Tchaikovsky  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin 

and  Cello 

(Hersh,  Marsh,  McCall) 

•         • 

Saturday,  August  13   •   Leinsdorf 

Hindemith  Mathis  der  Maler 


Tchaikovsky 


Rococo  Variations 


Tchaikovsky  A  Piano  Concerto 

The  Winners  of  the  Moscow  Tchaikovsky 

Competition  have  been  invited  as  soloists 

at  these  concerts. 


Sunday,  August  14   •    Leinsdorf 

Prokofiev  Symphony  No.  3 

Tchaikovsky  An  Aria 

Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto 

The  Winners  of  the  Moscow  Tchaikovsky 

Competition  have  been  invited  as  soloists 

at  these  concerts. 


EIGHTH   WEEK 


Friday,  August  19   •   Leinsdorf 

Bruckner  Symphony  No.  4 

Liszt  Totentanz 

Liszt  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

(Darre) 

Weekend  Prelude  at  7 :  00 

Liszt  Piano  Transcriptions 

(Bolet) 

•  • 

Saturday,  August  20   •   Leinsdorf 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 

Liszt   Fantasy  on  "The  Ruins  of  Athens" 

Liszt  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

(Bolet) 

•  • 

Sunday,  August  21    •   Leinsdorf 

Verdi  Te  Deum 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  9 

(Marsh,  Alberts,  Cassilly, 

Paul,  Festival  Chorus) 


Further  information  and  tickets  at  Festival  Office,  Symphony  Hall     •     CO  6-1492 


Baldwin:  on  stage  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
...at  home  where  ever  fine  music  is  loved. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


First  Concert .  .  .  Sunday,  October  31 

Simon  Preston 


Girolamo  Frescobaldi Ricercar  cromatico  post  il  credo 

Paul  Hindemith Sonata  No.  1  (1937) 

Phantasie 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor 

"The  Wedge" 

Max  Reger Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor  and  major 

INTERMISSION 

Franz  Liszt Prelude  and  Fugue  on  B.A.C.H. 

Michael  Tippett Preludio  al  Vespro  di  Monteverdi 

Benjamin  Britten Prelude  and  Fugue  on  a  theme  of  Vittoria 

Olivier  Messiaen Dieu  parmi  nous 

La  Nativite 


Second  Concert  .  .  .  sunday,  December  5 

E.  Power  Biggs 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

On  the  Organ: 

Fugue  in  D  minor 

Chorale  Prelude  "Wir  glauben  all" 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B  minor 

On  the  Pedal  Harpsichord: 

Passacaglia  and  Fugue  in  C  minor 

Prelude  in  D  minor 

Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor 

On  the  Organ: 

Fugue  in  C  major 
"Fanfare" 
Toccata  in  F  major 


Preludes  and  Fugues 


Third  Concert  .  .  .  Sunday,  January  30 

George  Faxon 

Bruno  Weigl Fantasie,  Op.  16 

Georg  Philipp  Telemann Fantasia,  No.  9 

Grave  —  Allegro 

Antonio  Vivaldi Concerto  in  A  minor 

Arranged  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Max  Reger Fantasie  on  the  Chorale 

"How  Brightly  Shines  the  Morning  Star" 

Carl  McKinley Scherzo  Fantasia 

Robert  Elmore Pavane  from  the  Rhythmic  Suite 

Leo  Sowerby Pageant 


Fourth  Concert  .  .  .  Sunday,  February  13 

Bruce  Bennett 

Dietrich  Buxtehude Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  major 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  .  . .   Three  Schubler  Choral  Preludes 

"Kommst  du  nun,  Jesu,  vom  Himmel  herunter" 

"Meine  Seele  erhebt  den  Herren" 

"Ach  bleib  bei  uns,  Herr  Jesu  Christ" 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  .:.... Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor 

Vincent  Persichetti Sonata,  Op.  86 

Andante,  Allegro  Larghetto  Vivace 

Louis  Vierne First  Symphony 

Allegro  vivace 

Roger-Ducasse Pastorale 

Leo  Sowerby Sonatina 


Fifth  Concert  .  .  .  sunday,  march  13 

Donald  Willing 

Girolamo  Frescobaldi Toccata 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  minor 

(Fiddle) 

Johann  Sebastian  Back Fugue  in  G  minor 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor 

Cesar  Franck Prelude,  Fugue  and  Variation 

Marcel  Dupre Three  Pieces: 

The  Spinner  Canon  Final 


SIMON  PRESTON,  sub-organist  at  Westminster  Abbey,  is  making  his  first  concert 
appearances  in  this  country.  He  is  a  native  of  England  and  received  his  musical  edu- 
cation there  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

E.  POWER  BIGGS  was  born  in  Essex,  England  and  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  London.  He  is  well  known  throughout  the  world  through  radio,  television 
and  recordings.  This  is  his  first  concert  in  America  following  an  extensive  European 
tour. 

GEORGE  FAXON  is  the  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  Trinity  Church  in  Copley 
Square,  Boston,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Church  Music  at  Boston  University.  He 
studied  with  Harold  Drake  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  with  Carl  Dolmetsch. 
He  has  recorded  extensively  and  is  well  known  by  his  recitals  throughout  the  country. 

BRUCE  BENNETT  was  the  winner  of  the  1965  Organ  Competition  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Chapter  of  American  Guild  of  Organists.  He  graduated  from  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  is  presently  taking  post  graduate  study  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory.  He  is  also  organist  at  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Winchester 
and  the  Beth  El  Temple,  Belmont. 

DONALD  WILLING  is  the  Choir  Director  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Wellesley.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory,  Baltimore.  He  has  given 
organ  recitals  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  toured  Europe  in  1957.  He  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Organ  Department  at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 


THE  ORGAN  was  dedicated  in  1950  and  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  Symphony 
Hall.  It  was  designed  by  G.  Donald  Harrison,  head  of  Aeolian-Skinner  Organ  Company, 
Boston.     It  consists  of  4  manuals,  6  divisions,  81  ranks,  approximately  4800  pipes. 


